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A  kay  of  historic  light  seems  to  heam  from  the  darkness  of  the  tenth 
century.  We  open  with  curiosity  and  respect  the  royal  volumes  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,(l)  which  he  composed  at  a  mature  age 
for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and  which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of 
the  eastern  empire,  both  in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and- abroad. 
In  the  first  of  these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  pompous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantinople,  according  to  his  own 
practice  and  that  of  his  predecessors.(2)  In  the  second  he  attemps  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  provinces,  the  themes,  as  they  were  then  deno- 
minated, both  of  Europe  and  Asia.(3)  The  system  of  Roman  tactics, 
the  discipline  and  order  of  the  troops,  and  the  military  operations  by 
land  and  sea,  are  explained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  father  Leo.(4)     In  the 

(1)  The  epithet  of  uopipvpoyevrjTor,  l'orphyrogcnltns,  born  In  the  purple,  is  elegantly  da- 
fined  by  Claudln : 

Ardua  privates  nescit  fortuna  Penates ; 

Et  regnum  cum  luce  dedit.     Cognata  potestas 

Biceplt  Tyrlo  venerabile  pignus  in  ostro. 
And  Ducange,  In  bis  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  passages  expressive  or  the 
same  Idea. 

(2)  A  splendid  MS  of  Constantine,  de  Cxremoniis  AuI.E  et  Ecclesice  Byiantin  ,e,  wandered 
from  Constantinople  to  Umia,  Frankfort,  and  Lei  pile,  where  it  was  pnbliabed  in  a  splendid 
edition,  i>v  l  eicb  and  Retake  (A.  t)  1751.  in  folio.)  with  such  lavish  praise  as  editors  never 
fall  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  oi  worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

1 5  ^i;-,  in  the  nisi  volume  of  Banduri'a  Imperlum  Orientate,  Conatantlnlna  de  Thematlbua 
p.  l  -24  de  Admliiiitraudo  Imperio,  p.  45  1*7.  edit,  Veuet  rbe  text  of  the  old  edition  of 
Menrslus  Is  corrected  from  a  MS.  of  the  ^\a\  library  it  Paris,  which  Isaac  I  ssanbon  had  for- 
merl)  seen  1 1  pisl  id  Polybium,  p.  10.),  and  the  Mine  it  llinstrated  bj  two  maps  of  William 
Deslile,  the  prince  of  geographers,  till  the  appearance  of  the  greatei  d'  ini 

(4)  The  tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid  .-i  some  new 
ihe  great  edition  of  the  worki  ol  Menrslus,  b)  the  learned  John   i  ami  ftora.  vl.  p.  581— 650. 
i  ii     1417.  Flnrent.  1745.),  yel  ihe  teal  Is  still  corrupt  and  mutilated,  the  version  is    till 
ubsenre  and  faulty,     i  he  imperial  llbrarj  ..i  \  lenna  would  ifford  soma  valuable  materl  its  n 
a  i  -•»  editoi  i  Fabric.  Bibllot.  Gnec,  lorn   *l    n  568  570  I 
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fourth  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
Byzantine  policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  literary  labours  of  the  age,  the  practical  systems  of 
laws,  agriculture,  and  history,  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  honour  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books  of 
the  Basilics,(l)  the  code  and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gra- 
dually framed  in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty.  The 
art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exercised  the  pens,  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients ;  and  their  chosen  precepts  are  com- 
prised in  the  twenty  books  of  the  Geopon ics  (2)  of  Constantine.  At 
his  command,  the  historical  examples  of  vice  and  virtue  were  methodised 
in  fifty-three  books,(3)  and  every  citizen  might  apply  to  his  contempo- 
raries or  himself  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times.  From  the 
august  character  of  a  legislator,  the  sovereign  of  the  east  descends  to 
the  more  humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe ;  and  if  his  successors 
and  subjects  were  regardless  of  his  paternal  cares,  we  may  inherit  and 
enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity  :  in  the  possession  of  these  imperial  treasures  we  may 
still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ignorance ;  and  the  fading  glories  of  their 
authors  will  be  obliterated  by  indifference  or  contempt.  The  Basilica 
will  sink  to  a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian ;  but  the  sense  of  the  old  civilians  is 
often  superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry ;  and  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  divorce,  concubinage,  and  interest  for  money,  enslaves  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life.  In  the  historical  book, 
a  subject  of  Constantine  might  admire  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece 
and  Rome  :  he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation  the 
human  character  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a  contrary  effect  must  have 
been  produced  by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  the 
great  logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  directed  to  prepare  ; 
and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition  was  enriched  by  the  fabulous  and 
florid  legends  of  Simon  the  Metaphrast.{\)  The  merits  and  miracles 
of  the  whole  calendar  are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the 
toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Creator, 
and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal  authors  of  the 
Geoponics  were  most  seriously  employed  in  expounding  the  precepts 
of  the  destroying  art,  which  has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon,(o)  as  the  arts  of  heroes  and  kings.  But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and 
Constantine  are  mingled  with  the  baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they 

(1)  On  the  subject  of  the  Basilics,  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  xii.  p.  425—514.)  and 
Heineccius  (Hist.  Juris  Ilomaui,  p.  ."96 — 399  ),  and  Gunnone  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn, 
i.  p.  450 — 458),  as  historical  civilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted.  XL1.  hooks  of  this  Greek 
code  have  been  published  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Charles  Annibal  Fabrottus  (Paris  1647.),  in 
seven  tomes  in  folio;  four  other  books  have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard 
Meerman's  Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty 
books,  John  Leunclavius  has  printed  (Basil,  1575  ),  an  eclogue  or  synopsis.  The  CXIII.  novels, 
or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

('-)  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics  (by  Nicolas  Niclas,  Lipsias,  1781, 
two  vols  in  octavo.).  1  read  in  the  preface,  that  the  same  emperor  restored  the  long-forgotten 
systems  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  and  bis  two  books  of  Hijrplatrica,  or  horse  physic, 
were  published  at  Paris  1550.  in  folio,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p    493—500.) 

(3)  Of  these  LI II.  books,  or  titles,  oiilytwo  have  been  preserved  and  printed,  de  Legationi- 
bus  (by  Fulvius  I'rsinus,  Antwerp,  1581-'.  and  Daniel  Hajscbelius,  August.  Viudel.  1603.),  and 
de  Virtntibus  et  \  itiis  (by  Henry  Yalesius,  or  de  V'alois,  Paris,  1634.). 

(4)  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Mftaphiastes  are  described  by  HankiuK  (de  Scriptoribus 
Byzant.  p.  418—460).  This  biographer  of  the  saints  indulged  himself  in  a  loose  paraphrase 
of  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  more  ancient  acts.  His  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  paraphrased  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible  of  the  original  texture. 

(5)  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropsedia,  professors  of  tactics,  a  small  part  of  the 
science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia,  by  which  Greece  must  be  understood.  A 
good  edition  of  all  the  scriptores  Tactici  would  be  a  task,  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His  in- 
dustry might  discover  some  new  MSS.  and  his  learning  might  illustrate  the  military  history 
of  the  ancients,  lint  this  scholar  should  be  likewise  a  soldier ;  and,  alas !  Quintus  Icilius  i> 
uo  more. 
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lived.  It  was  destitute  of  original  genius  ;  they  implicitly  transcribe 
the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by  victories.  It  was 
unskilled  in  the  propriety  of  style  and  method ;  they  blindly  confound 
the  most  distant  and  discordant  institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta  and 
that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and  Trajan,  of  Augustus  and 
Theodosius.  Even  the  use,  or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these  mili- 
tary rudiments  may  be  fairly  questioned  :  their  general  theory  is  dic- 
tated by  reason  ;  but  the  merit,  as  well  as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication. The  discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than 
by  study  :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appropriated  to  those  calm, 
though  "rapid  minds,  which  nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies 
and  nations  :  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the  glance  of 
a  moment ;  and  the  battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered 
with  the  epic  poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The  hook  cf 
ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect,  of  the  despicable  pagean- 
try which  had  infected  the  church  and  state  since  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  purity  of  the  one,  and  the  power  of  the  other.  A  review  of  the 
themes  or  provinces  might  promise  such  authentic  and  useful  informa- 
tion, as  the  curiosity  of  government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  tradi- 
tionary fables  on  the  origin  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  tho 
vices  of  their  inhabitants.(l)  Such  information  the  historian  would  have 
been  pleased  to  record  ;  nor  should  his  silence  be  condemned  if  the  most 
interesting  objects,  the  population  of  a  capital  and  provinces,  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  the  numbers  of  subjects  and  strangers  who 
served  under  the  imperial  standard,  have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the 
philosopher,  and  his  son  Constantine.  His  treatise  of  the  public  admi- 
nistration is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes;  yet  it  is  discriminated  by 
peculiar  merit :  the  antiquities  of  the  nations  may  be  doubtful  or  fabu- 
lous ;  but  the  geography  and  manners  of  the  Barbaric  world  are  deli- 
neated with  curious  accuracy.  Of  these  nations,  the  Franks  alone  were 
qualified  to  observe  in  their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the 
east.  The  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has 
painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narrative  lively,  his  observation  keen  ; 
and  even  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an 
original  character  of  freedom  and  genius.  (2)  From  this  scanty  fund  of 
foreign  and  domestic  materials  I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  the  provinces  and  wealth,  the  civil  go- 
vernment and  military  force,  the  character  and  literature,  of  the  Greeks 
in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  lleraclius  to  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  the  swarms 
of  Barbarians  from  Scythia  and  Germany  overspread  the  provinces,  and 
extinguished  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome.  The  weakness  of  Constan- 
tinople was  concealed  by  extent  of  dominion  :  her  limits  were  inviolate, 
or  at  least  entire;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the 
splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession  of  these 
new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious  ;  and  almost  a  moiety  of  the 
eastern  empire  was  torn  away  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  oppressed  by  the  Arabian  caliphs  ;  and  after  the  reduction 
ofAfrica,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the  Roman  province 

(\)  After  observing  thai  the  demerit  of  iii>-  Cappadociani  rose  In  proportion  to  their  rank 
miii  riches,  in'  inserts  >  more  pointed  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  Heiuotlocus : 

K  'I  If  T  I  I'V's  »;r    n  I '  I       r  \>     '  ><  \\a  «U  dUTJJ 

K a-r tf aye,  -)>-i< t.tw.  .»;  . uu.j  ;  ,><.    l  •    "  Kov 

The  sting  i»  precisely  t lie  same  with  the  French  epigram  against  Freron:  Dn  serpen!  mordii 
Jean  Freron  Eh  bien  '  i  >■  serpenl  en  inourul  Bui  u»  tin-  Paris  wits  ire  seldom  r<  id  in  the 
Anthology,  i  should  be  curious  to  learn  through  wbai  channel  it  was  conveyed  i"i  theii  Imita- 
tion fGoiistantin.  Porpbyrogen.  de  rbeunat.  c.  II.  Brook.  Anatect.  Grac.  torn.,  II  p.  56,  Brodxl 
Authologia.  lib.  ii   p  S44. ). 

i-'<  i  in-  Legatio  Cintprendi  F.piscopl  Cremonensls  and  Nlctphorum  Puocam  ii  inserted  In 
Kuratori,  Scrip  tores  iterum  lUlicarum,  torn.  II,  p<us  I, 
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which  had  heen  changed  into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their  naval  powers  . 
and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations,  the  harbours  of  Crete  and  the 
fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that  the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty 
of  the  throne  and  capital.  The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould  ;  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  presidents,  the  coiisulars,  and  the  counts,  was  superseded  by  the 
institution  of  the  themes^l)  or  military  governments,  which  prevailed 
under  the  successors  of  Heraclius,  and  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the 
royal  author.  Of  the  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seven- 
teen in  Asia,  the  origin  is  obscure,  the  etymology  doubtful  or  caprici- 
ous :  the  limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating;  but  some  particular 
names,  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to  our  ear,  were  derived  from  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respective  divisions.  The  vanity  of  the 
Greek  princes  most  eagerly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest,  and  the  me- 
mory of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates  :  the  appellation  and  praetor  of  Sicily  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria  ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  duchy  of  Be- 
neventum  was  promoted  to  the  style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombar- 
dy.  In  the  decline  of  the  Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tino might  indulge  their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories 
of  Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  Second  revived  the  fame, 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name :  the  province  of  Ci- 
licia the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  were 
restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ  and  Cfesar  :  one  third  of  Italy  was 
annexed  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was 
destroyed ;  and  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  prospect  was  again  clouded  by  new  enemies 
and  new  misfortunes  :  the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Nor- 
man adventurers  ;  and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered 
from  the  Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses, 
the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to  reign  from  the  Da- 
nube to  Peloponnesus,  and  from  Belgrade  to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Meander.  The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to  their  sceptre :  the  possession 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of 
the  vEgean  or  Holy  sea, (2)  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire  transcends 
the  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert  with  dignity  and  truth,  that  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the  greatest  city,(3)  the  most 
ample  revenue,  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  state.  With  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  the  west  had  decayed  and 
fallen  ;  nor  could  the  ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels, 
and  narrow  precincts,  of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger 
to  contemplate  the  situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople,  her  stately 
palaces  and  churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  peo- 

(1)  See  Coiistantine  tie  Tbematibus,  in  Bauduri,  torn,  i  p.  1-30  who  owns,  that  tlie  word 
is  uu  ir«Ac«a.  Geya  is  used  by  Maurice  (Stratagem,  lib  ii-  c  2.)  for  a  legion,  from  wlienre 
the  name  was  easily  transferred  to  its  poster  province  (l)iicauge,  Glos.  Gra.'C.  torn.  i.  p.  487, 
488.).     Some  etymologies  are  attempted  for  the  Opslcian,  Optiniician,  Thracesiau,  themes. 

(2)  A-vtor  ireXayos  as  it  is  still  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which  the  corrupt  names 
of  Archipelago,  1'Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have  heen  trans  termed  by  geographers  and  seamen 
(d'Auville,  Geographic  Aneieuue,  torn  i.  p. '-'SI  Analvse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Grece  p.  60_). 
The  numbers  of  monks  or  calovers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjacent  mountain  of  Athot 
(Observations  de  Kelon,  fol.  52  verso),  monte  santo,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  ayic-?. 
a  slight  alteration  from  the  original  ana,o<;,  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect, 
gave  the  figurative  name  of  a.7«,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves  (Vossius,  apud  Cellarium, 
Geograph    Antiq.  turn.  i.  p.  829  ). 

(3/  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller,  who  had  visited  Europe  aiid  Asia,  Constantinople 
was  equalled  only  by  l  a*3ad,  the  great  r.ty  of  the  Umaelites  (Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudde, 
par  uaraiicr,  torn,  i  i    ".  p.  46  ). 
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pie.  Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her  \ir^i:i  strength  h'ad  repelled. 
and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian  and 
Bulgarian,  the. Arab  and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortu- 
nate and  impregnable  ;  and  few  districts,  few  cities  could  be  discovered 
which  had  not  been  violated  by  some  fierce  Barbarian,  impatient  to 
despoil,  because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From  the  age  of  Justinian 
the  eastern  empire  was  sinking  below  its  former  level ;  the  powers  of 
destruction  were  more  active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  cala- 
mities of  war  were  embittered  by  the  more  permanent  evils  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  captive,  who  had  escaped  from  the.  Barba- 
rians, was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  ministers  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the  mind  by  prayer,  and  emaci- 
ated the  body  by  fasting  ;  and  the  multitude  of  convents  and  festivals 
diverted  many  hands  and  many  days  from  the  temporal  service  of  man- 
kind. Yet  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most 
dexterous  and  diligent  of  nations  ;  their  country  was  blessed  hy  nature 
with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation  ;  and,  in  the  sup- 
port and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful  temper  was 
more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  still  adhered  to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched 
by  the  misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecoverably  lost.  From  the 
yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  retired 
to  the  allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society  of  their  brethren :  the 
moveable  wealth,  which  eludes  the  search  of  oppression,  accompanied 
and  alleviated  their  exile  ;  and  Constantinople  received  into,  her  bosom 
the  fugitive  trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs  of  Armenia  and 
Scythia,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were  hospitably 
entertained  :  their  followers  were  encouraged  to  build  new  cities,  and 
to  cultivate  waste  lands;  and  many  spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
preserved  the  name,  the  manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these  na- 
tional colonies.  Even  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  had  seated  them- 
selves in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  gradually  reclaimed 
to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state;  and  as  long  as  they  were  separated 
from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  supplied  a  race  of  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent soldiers.  Did  we  possess  sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty- 
nine  themes  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied 
with  a  chosen  example  ;  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest  light 
should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and  the  name  of 
Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the  classic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,(l)  were  overrun  by  some  Sclavonian 
bands  who  outstripped  the  royal  standard  of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of 
old)  Cadmus,  and  Danus,  and  Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil 
the  seeds  of  policy  and  learning  ;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated 
what  yet  remained  of  their  sickly  and  withered  roots.  In  this  irruption, 
the  country. and  the  inhabitants  were  transformed;  the  Grecian  blood 
was  contaminated  ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peloponnesus  were  brand- 
ed with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves.  By  the  dlligence'of  succeeding 
princes,  the  land  was  in  some  measure  purified  from  the  Barbarians  ;  and 
the  humble  remnant  was  bound  hy  an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  mili- 
tary ser\  ice,  which  they  often  renewed,  and  often  violated.  The  siege  of 
Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the  SclaVOnians  of  l'elo- 
ponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  their  lasl  distress,  a  pious  fiction  oi 

(1)  E<ttP\«/3«><1i;  tc  iraaa  i'j  x'«rn  *"'  ysyonS  p<irft.,,o<: ,  gis   i  OUltfllltiUC  |  Hii-iii.il  iIm:-,,    IiIi. 

li.  c.  6.  p.  25. J,  In  a  style  as  barbarous  aa  tbe  Idea,  which  be  confirms,  as  usual,  by  a  fool  I  h 
epigram.    Tbe  epitomizer  of  Strnbo  likewise  observes,  -.••  mm  !       ,    m  H  i 

■  ■  v. , v.. ■  km,  m, ,,,,,», „.,,,,.,  « ,  \.,,,,  ,;     ,   ■    •     ,,  lib.  vil    p.  98    edit.  Hud- 

son)  a  passage  which  leads  Dodwell  aweary  dance  (Geograpb.  Mtuor.  torn  It.  dissert  6. 
p.  170  -1:11.)  to  enumerate  tbe  Inroads  of  the  Sclav!,  sud  to  fix  the  dais  -  \  \<-  KO  1  ■<*  tin. 
petty  geographer. 
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the  approach  of  the  praetor  of  Corinth,  revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens. 
Their  sally  was  hold  and  successful ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels 
submitted;,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a  phantom,  or  a 
stranger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under  the  character  of  St. 
Andrew  the  apostle.  The  shrine  which  contained  his  relics  was  deco- 
rated with  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  captive  race  was  for  ever 
devoted  to  the  service  and  vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Pa- 
tras.  By  the  revolt  of  two  Sclavonian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Helos  and  Lacedaemon,  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula  was  often  disturbed. 
They  sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted  the  op- 
pression, of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at  length  the  approach  of 
their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to  define  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi,  whose  annual  tribute  was  de- 
fined at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  From  these  strangers  the  impe- 
rial geographer  has  accurately  distinguished  a  domestic,  and  perhaps 
original  race,  who,  in  some  degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the 
much-injured  Helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  and  especially  of 
Augustus,  had  enfranchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the  dominion  of 
Sparta  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit  ennobled  them  with 
the  title  of  Eleutkero,  or  free  Laconians.(l)  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  they  had  acquired  the  name  of  Mainotes,  under  which 
they  dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty,  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that 
is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores.  Their  territory,  barren  of  corn, 
but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the  cape  of  Malea  :  they  accepted  a 
chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine  praetor,  and  a  light  tribute  of  four 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their  immunity  rather  than  of 
their  depemlnuee.  The  freemen  of  Laconi.i  assumed  the  character  of 
Romans,  and  long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  zeal 
of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptised  in  the  faith  of  Christ :  but  the 
altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had  been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries 
five  hundred  years  after  they  were  proscribed  in  the  Roman  world.  In 
the  theme  of  Peloponnesus, (2)  forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the 
declining  state  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in  the 
tenth  century,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique 
splendour,  and  their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of  military  service, 
either  in  person,  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the  lands  or  benefices 
of  the  province :  a  sum  of  five  pieces  of  gold  was  assessed  on  each  of 
the  substantial  tenants;  and  the  same  capitation  was  shared  among 
several  heads  of  inferior  value.  On  the  proclamation  of  an  Italian  war, 
the  Peloponnesians  excused  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling)  and  a  thousand 
horses,  with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The  churches  and  monasteries 
furnished  their  contingent ;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted  from  the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  honours ;  and  the  indigent  bishop  of  Leucadia(3) 
was  made  responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.(4) 

But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  revenue,  were 
founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  and  manufactures  ; 
and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be  traced  in  a  law  which  ex- 
empts from  all  personal  taxes  the  mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
workmen  in  parchment  and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly 
applied  or  extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more 
especially  of  silk :  the  two  former  of  which  had  flourished  in  Greece  since 

(1)  Strabon.  Geograph.  lib.  viii.  p.  562.  Pausanias,  Graec.  Descriptio,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  p.  264, 
265.     Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  lib    iv.  c   8. 

(2)  Coiistantin   de  Admin istrando  Imperio,  lib.  ii.  c.  50—52. 

(3)  The  rock  of  Leucate  was  the  southern  promontory  of  bis  island  and  diocese.  Had  he 
been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Ovid  (Epist. 
Sappho)  and  the  Spectator,  he  might  have  been  the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek  church. 

(4)  Leucatensis  mini  juravit  episcopus,  quotaiinis  ecclesiam  siiam  debcre  Nicephoro  aureos 
centum  persolvere,  similiter  et  ceteris  plua  miniisvc  secundum  vires  suas  (Liutprand  in 
Legat.  p.  46D.J. 
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the  days  of  Homer;  and  the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were  exercised  at  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food  and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people  : 
the  men,  women,  and  children,  were  distributed  according  to  their  age 
and  strength  ;  and  if  many  of  these  were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters, 
who  directed  the  work,  and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and  ho- 
nourable condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous  matron  of 
Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  son,  were 
doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  bestowed  a 
carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the  spots  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  overspread  the  floor  of  a  new  church, 
erected  in  the  triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Michael  the  archangel, 
and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six  hundred  pieces  of  silk 
and  linen  of  various  use  and  denomination ;  the  silk  was  painted 
with  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  adorned  by  the  labours  of  the  needle ; 
and  the  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be 
rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane.(l)  In  his  description  of  the  Greek  ma- 
nufactures, an  historian  of  Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  according 
to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the  texture,  the 
beauty  of  the  colours,  and  materials  of  the  embroidery.  A  single,  or 
even  a  treble  thread  was  thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale  ;  but  the 
union  of  six  threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly 
workmanship.  Among  the  colours,  he  celebrates,  with  affectation  of 
eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of 
the  green.  The  embroidery  was  raised  either  in  silk  or  gold  :  the 
more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was  surpassed  by  the  nicer 
imitation  of  flowers  :  the  vestments  that  were  fabricated  for  the 
palace  or  the  altar  often  glittered  with  precious  stones,  and  the  figures 
were  delineated  in  strings  of  oriental  pearls.(2)  Till  the  twelfth  century, 
Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  Mras  possessed  of  the 
insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  workmen  who  are  instructed 
by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant  luxury.  But  the  secret  had  been  stolen 
by  the  dexterity  and  diligence  of  the  Arabs  :  the  caliphs  of  the  east  and 
west  scorned  to  borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ; 
and  two  cities  of  Spain,  Almoriaand  Lisbon,  were  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture, the  use,  and  perhaps  the  exportation  of  silk.  It  was  introduced 
into  Sicily  by  the  Normans;  and  this  emigration  of  trade  distinguishes 
the  victory  of  Roger  from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of  every 
age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  lus  lieutenant  em- 
barked with  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both  sexes,  a 
trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Greek  emperor.(3) 
The  king  of  Sicily  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present  ;  and, 
in  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  excepted  only  the  male  and  female 
manufacturers  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  who  labour,  says  the  Byzantine 
historian,  under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in  the  service  of 

(1)  Sec  Constantine  On  \  it.  Basil,  r.  74—76.  p.  195.  197.  In  Script.  post  Theophaneiu),  who 
allows  himself  to  use  many  technical  or  barbarous  words:  barbarous,  says  he,  t./ tu>*  7r..\\  ,. 
a/iaoif  Ka\ov  in/t  nri  toutoiv  KotvoXcKTttv,  Diicange  lahonrs  on  some;  but  he  was  not  a 
weaver. 


6crve,  that  in  ihii  passage,  the  strange  word  exarentasmata  is  very  properly 

ant/iemata  by  Carfslas,  the  first  editor.    Falcandus  lived  al t  tbe  yeai  it 

(3;  inde  ad  interioria  Groclse  progress!,  Coilntblum,   rbebaa,  Mheuat,  snliqni  nobilitaie 

cclehies,  expugnant ;    ei  maxima  ibidem  pradl  direpts,  opiflcea  etiam  qui  seiicos  p.u s 

texere  soient,  ob  iguotnlniam  (mperatoris  Ifllus,  suique  prlnctpls  g'.orlam,  captivoa  deducunt, 
«}no»  Rogerlus,  in  Palermo  Stciliae  metropoli  collocans,  artem  teietidl  suosedoceri  pnecepll 
etexbitie  pnedtcta  an  Ilia,  priua  >  Grew  ia  tamam  lotei  i  liristianoi  bablta.  Romania  patent 
Cflsptt  ingvnlls  (Othn  Frlsingen.  ele  Gestls  PredericI  I.  lii>  i  c.  S3  in  Mutator!  Script  ItaJ 
torn.  vi.  p.  668.)  t  ins  r\i  fiiiLin  aiiowa  tbe  bishop  to  i  elebratc  i  Isbon  and  Almeria  in  aert- 
roiuin  pannorum  upiikio  pnenobiliastmai,  (in <  nron  .i|"' 1  Muratori,  Annall  d* Italia.  i..m.  iv 
p.  41V) 
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Darius. (1)  A  stately  edifice,  in  tlie  palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected  for 
the  use  of  this  industrious  colony  ;(2)  and  the  art  was  propagated  hy 
their  children  and  disciples,  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
western  world.  The  decay  of  the  looms  of  Sicily  may  he  ascribed  to  the 
troubles  of  the  island,  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the 
year  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  re- 
publics, enjoyed  the  lucurative  monopoly.(3)  A  domestic  revolution  dis- 
persed the  manufacturers  of  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan,  and  even 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps;  and  thirteen  years  after  this  event,  the 
statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  and  regulate 
the  duties  on  raw  silk.(4)  The  northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to 
the  education  of  the  silk-worm ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  Eng- 
land(5)  is  supplied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint,  that  the  vague  and  scanty  memorials  of 
the  times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate  of  the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and 
the  resources,  of  the  Greek  empire.  From  every  province  of  Europe  and 
Asia  the  rivulets  of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  imperial  reservoir 
a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of  the  branches  from  the 
trunk  increased  the  relative  magnitude  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the  state  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to 
the  palace,  and  the  palace  to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who 
visited  the  east  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the 
Byzantine  riches.  "  It  is  here,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "  in  the  queen 
"  of  cities,  that  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  annually  deposited, 
"  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious  magazines  of  silk,  purple, 
"  and  gold.  It  is  said,  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her  sove- 
"  reign  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  which  are  levied  on  the  shops, 
"  taverns,  and  markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  Rus- 
"  sia  and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea 
"and  land."(6)  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority  of  a  Jew  is 
doubtless  respectable ;  but  as  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
would  produce  a  yearly  income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I  am 
tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Greek  calen- 
dar. The  mass  of  treasure  that  was  saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the 
Second,  will  suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their  supplies 
and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael,  before  she  retired  to  a  cloister, 
attempted  to  "check  or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son,  by  a 
free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited  ;  one  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  silver, 
the  fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased  husband. (7) 
The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than  his  valour  and  fortune  : 
his  victorious  armies  were  paid  and  rewarded  without  breaking  into  the 
mass  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold  (about  eight  millions  ster- 
ling), which  he  had  buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace. (8) 

(1)  Nicetas  in   Manuel,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65.      He  describes  these  Greeks  as  skilled  evtjTpiovv 

o9ova<?  utpaiv€iv,  as  i<ttu>  irpoaavexovTai  Tan'  fc£a/iJTaif  iiai  xpvtTOTTtxtr'TWV  otoKuiv. 

(2)  Hugo  Falcaims  styles  tlieni  Mobiles  orficinas.  The  Arabs  bad  not  introduced  silk,  though 
they  bad  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  in  tbe  plain  of  Palermo. 

(3)  See  tbe  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticaui,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by  the  more  authentic 
biographer,  Nicholas  Tegrimi.  Muratori,  who  has  insetted  it  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
Scriptures,  quotes  this  curious  passage  in  his  Italian  Antiquities   (torn.  i.  dissert.  2o.  p.  37S.) 

(4)  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  thev  are  ouoted  by  Muratori  in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (tout, 
ii.  dissert.  30.  p   46— 48  ) 

(5)  Tbe  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the  year  1620;  (Anderson's 
Chronological  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  4  )  but  it  is  to  the  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Names  that 
we  owe  the  Spitalfields  colony. 

(6)  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  torn.  i.  c.  5.  p.  41 — 52.  The  Hebrew  te\t  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  that  marvellous  child  Haraier,  who  has  added  a  volume  of  crude 
learning.  The  errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi,  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the 
reality  of  bis  trave's. 

(7)  See  the  Continuator  of  Theophauea,  (lib.  iv.  p.  107).  Cedrenus,  (p.  544.)  and  Zonares 
(tom.ii.  lit),  xvi    p    117.) 

(8)  zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  lib.  xvi.  p.  225.)  instead  of  pounds  uses  the  more  classic  appellation, 
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Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and  practice  of 
modern  policy ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute  the  national  riches  by 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are 
still  embraced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  enemies ;  by  a  republic  re- 
spectable to  her  allies ;  and  both  have  attained  their  respective  ends,  of 
military  power  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  or  reserved  for 
the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  most  sacred  demand  was  for  the 
pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  discretion  only  could  define 
the  measure  of  his  private  expense.  The  princes  of  Constantinople  were 
far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  yet,  with  the  revolving1 
seasons,  they  were  led  by  taste  or  fashion,  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air, 
from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They  enjoyed,  or  affected  to 
enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage ;  their  leisure  was  amused  by  the 
exercise  of  the  chase,  and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fishing,  and  in  the 
summer  heats,  they  were  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the 
cooling  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas  ;  but,  instead  of  the  modest  art 
which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself,  and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  na- 
ture, the  marble  structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to  expose  the 
riches  of  their  lord,  and  the  labours  of  the  architect.  The  successive  ca- 
sualties of  inheritance  and  forfeiture  bad  rendered  the  sovereign  proprie- 
tor of  many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which  twelve  were 
appropriated  to  the  ministers  of  state;  but  the  great  palace,(l)  the 
centre  of  the  imperial  residence,  was  fixed  during  eleven  centuries  to  the 
same  position,  between  the  hippodrome,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  gardens,  which  descended  by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shores  ol  the 
Propontis.  The  primitive  edifice  of  the  first  Constantine  was  a  copy  or 
rival  of  ancient  Rome ;  the  gradual  improvement  of  his  successors  aspired 
to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the  old  world,(2)  and,  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  Byzantine  palace  excited  the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins,  by 
an  unquestionable  pre-eminence  of  strength,  size,  and  magnificence.(3) 
But  the  toil  and  treasure  of  so  many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  irre- 
gular pile:  each  separate  building  was  marked  with  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  founder;  and  the  want  of  space  might  excuse  the  reign- 
ing monarch  who  demolished,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction,  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  The  economy  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  allowed  a 
more  free  and  ample  scope  for  his  domestic  luxury  and  splendour.  A 
favourite  ambassador,  who  had  astonished  the  Abbassides  themselves  by 
his  pride  and  liberality,  presented  on  his  return  the  model  of  a  palace 
which  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly  copied  and  surpassed  ;  the  new  build- 
ings of  Theophilus(4)  were  accompanied  with  gardens  and  with  five 
churches,  one  of  which  was  conspicuous  for  size  and  beaut}'  ;  it  was 
crowned  with  three  domes,  the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns  of 
Italian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a  semicircular  portico,  of  the  figure 
and  name  of  the  Greek  ligma,  was  supported  by  fifteen  columns  of  Phry- 

of  talents,  which  in  a  literal  sense  and  strict  computation,  would  multipl]  six  fold  thetreasuie 
of  Basil. 

(1)  For  a  copious  and  minute  detcriplloil  of  llif  imperial  palace,  see  the  Constantinop. 
Christiana  (lib.  ii  c.  4.  p.  113— 113.)  ol  Ducauge,  the  ritiemont  of  the  middle  ages.  Newr 
has  laborious  f.n  many  produced  two  antiquarians  more  laborious  and  accurate  than  these  two 
natives  of  lively  trance. 

(2)  The  Byzantiue  palace  surpasses  the  Capitol,  the  palace  of  Pergamus,  the  RuOniau  wood, 
(/puiipon  aya'Kua)  the  temple  of  Adrian  at  t  ysicus,  the  Pyramids,  the  Pbania,  .\.  ,,ac(  ording 
to  the  epigram  t  tntholog.  (ir.ee.  iii>.  iv.  p.  488,  489,  Brodsl.  apud  WecbeT)  ascribed  t.<  Ju- 
lian, ex-prefect  of  Egypt.  Seventj  one  "i  bis  epigrams,  Mine  lively,  are  collected  in  Bruuck  : 
(Anulecl  Gree  loin   II.  p.  495— 610.)    but  this  is  wanting, 

(3)  Constautinopolltanuin   Palatitira  i  pulcbritudine  solum,     erum   etlarn  fbrtitudine, 

omnibus  quas  nuqitam  vldei  im  munilinuibus  pi  estat.  (Liutprand,  Hist,  lib.  \  -  c.  9.  p.  i&>.) 

(4)  See  the  anonymous  c uiuatoi  ..r  rbeophanes,  ip   59   SI.  86  )  whom  I  bate  followed 

in  the  neal  ,ind  concise  abstract  of  i  c  Beau.  CHIst.  de  Has  Bmpite,  torn.  air.  p.  i"":  -4380 
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gian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous  vaults  were  of  a  similar  construction. 
The  square  before  the  surma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  basin  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates  of  silver.  In  the 
beginning  of  each  season,  the  basin  instead  of  water  was  replenished  with 
the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to  the  populace  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  prince.  He  enjoyed  this  tumultous  spectacle  from 
a  throne  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  marble 
staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the  throne  were  seated 
the  officers  of  his  guards,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  of  the 
circus  ;  the  inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the  people,  and  the  place  be- 
low was  covered  with  troops  of  dancers,  singers,  and  pantomimes.  The 
square  was  surrounded  by  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal,  and  the  various 
offices  of  business  and  pleasure  ;  and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from 
the  annual  distribution  of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the 
empress  herself.  The  long  series  of  the  apartments  was  adapted  to  the 
seasons,  and  decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
His  fanciful  magnificence  employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  such  ar- 
tists as  the  times  could  afford  ;  but  the  taste  of  Athens  would  have  de- 
spised their  frivolous  and  costly  labours  ;  a  golden  tree  with  its  leaves 
and  branches,  which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds,  warbling  their  arti- 
ficial notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  the  natural  size,  who 
looked  and  roared  like  their  brethren  of  the  forest-  The  successors  of 
Theophilus,  of  the  Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were  not  less  am- 
bitious of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence:  and  the  portion  of 
the  palace  most  splendid  and  august,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
golden  triclimuTii.(L)  With  becoming  modesty,  the  rich  and  noble 
Greeks  aspired  to  imitate  their  sovereign  ;  and  when  they  passed  through 
the  streets  on  horseback,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they  were 
mistaken  by  the  children  for  kiugs.(2)  A  matron  of  IMoponnesus,(3) 
who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  was  ex- 
cited by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit  the  greatness  of  her  adopted 
son.  In  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  from  Tatras  to  Constanti- 
nople, her  age  or  indolence  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage  ; 
the  soft  litter  or  bed  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten 
robust  slaves  ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  was  selected'  for  the  performance  of  this  service.  She  was 
entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace  with  filial  reverence,  and  the 
honours  of  a  queen ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth, 
her  gifts  were  not  unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  fine  and  curious  manufactures  of  Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk, 
and  woollen  ;  but  the  most  acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in  three 
hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  eunuchs  :(4) 
•■  for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says  the  historian,  '•'  that  the  air  of  the 
"  palace  is  more  congenial  to  such  insects  than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to  the 
••  flies  of  the  summer."  During  her  lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater 
part  of  her  estates  in  Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament  instituted  Leo, 
the  son  of  Basil,  her  universal  heir.  After  the  payment  of  the  legacies, 
fourscore  villas  or  farms  were  added  to  the  imperial  domain;  and  three 

(V  In  anreo  triclinio  qns  prsstanti.ir  est  pars  potentissimns  (the  usurper  R.imaHus') 
deicns  aeteras  partes  (^filiis)  distribuerat.  (Liutprand.  Hist,  lib.  t.  c.9.  p.  469.1  For  this  lax 
signification  of  triclinium  (a;dificium  tria  rel  plura  >\iir  scilicet  <rrf»e  complecteus)  see 
Ducange  (Gloss.  Gnec.  et  Obsernuions  sur  Joinville,  p.  -40.  and  Keiske  (.ad  Constamitium  de 
Ceremoniis,  p.  7. 

^5)  In  evmis  \ecti  «ays  Benjamin  of  TudefcO  return  filiis  videntur  persimiles.  I  prefer  the 
Latin  version  of  Constantine  I'Empereur,  (p.  46.)  l0  tne  French  of  Raratier.  (torn.  i.  p.  4.5.) 

-  e  the  account  of  her  jonrney.  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the  Life  of  Basil,  by  his 
grandson  Constantine.  (c.  74—76.  p.  195 — 197-) 

I  rranMftwR  fjcopiiiucier,  lMicanqe,  Gloss.)  Graci  Tocant,  ampmaiis  viiilihus  ct\us>. 
pnenim  euuuchnm qoos  Verdnnenses  mercatores  ob  imiiunsum  luc  i  urn  facere  ?  lenteiin  llis- 
paniam  dacere.  (I.iutprand,  lib.  vi.  c.  iii  p  470/  The  last  abomination  of  the  abwiaiMn 
ila\e  tra<W  !  Ytt  l  am  surprised  to  find  iu  the  icuib  century-,  such  active  speculation*  of 
coiiinituc  iu  Lon 
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thousand  slaves  of  Danieli8  were  enfranchised  by  their  new  lord,  and 
transplanted  as  it  colony  to  the  Italian  coast.  FrOBI  this  example  of  a 
private  matron,  we  may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnifil K  nee  of  the 
emperors.  Yet  our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  narrow  circle  ;  and 
whatsoever  may  he  its  value,  the  luxury  of  life  is  possessed  with  more 
innocence  and  safety  hy  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of 
of  the  public,  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  distinction  of  noble  and 
plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain  of  honour ;  and  the 

rank,  hoth  in  the  palace  and  the  empire,  depends  on  the  titles  and  offices 
which  are  hestowed  and  resumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.  Ahove  a  thou- 
sand years,  from  Vespasian  to  Alexius  Comnenus,(l)  the  Cessar  was 

the  second  person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after  the  supreme  title 

of  Auijustus  was  more  freely  communicated  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
tho  reigning  monarch.    To  elude,  without  violating  his  promise  to  a 

powerful  associate,  the  hushand  of  his  sister;  and,  without  giving  him- 
self an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety  of  his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty  Alexius 
interposed  a   new   and    supereminent    dignity.      The    happy  flexibility  of 

the  Greek  tongue,  allowed  him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus 

and  emperor  fsebastOS  and  autocrator),  and  the  union  produced  the  so- 
norous title  01  Sihustocvator.  He  was  exalted  ahove  the  Ca-sar  on  the 
first  step  of  the  throne  ;  the  public  acclamations  repeated  his  name  ; 
and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the  sovereign  hy  some  peculiar  or- 
noment  of  the  head  and  feet.  The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the 
purple  or  red  buskins,  and  the  close  diadem  or  tiara,  which  imitated 
the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings.(2)  It  was  B  high  pyramidal  cap  of 
cloth  or  silk,  almost  Concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels  ;  tho 
crown  was  formed  hy  a  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of  gold  ;  at  the 
summit,  the  point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or  cross, 
ami  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either  cheek.     Instead 

of  red,  the  buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator  and  ( tosar  were  green  :  and  on 

their  open  Coronets  Or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were  more  sparingly 
distributed.     Beside  and  below  the  Ca-sar,   the  fancy  Of  Alexius  created 

the  panhypersebtutos  and  the  protosebastos,  whose  sound  and  significa- 
tion will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply  8  superiority  and  B  pri- 
ority above  the  simple  name  of  AugUStUS  '  and  this  sacred  and  primitn  e 
title  of  the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  to   the  kinsmen  and  servants  of 

the  Bysantine  court.    The  daughter  of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond 

cc  ii  1 1  pi  ace  i  icy,  this  art  I  ill  gradation  of  hopes  and  honours  ;  but.  the  science 

of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  this  vain  dictionary 

was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  successors.  To  their  favourite 
sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the  more  lofty  appellation  of  lord  or 
detpot,  Which  was  illustrated  with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and 
placed  immediately  alter  the   person  of  the  emperor  himself.      The  live 

titles    i.  Detpot  i   B.  Sebasiberator ;    '.i-  ('<rs.tr ;    l.   Panhypevsebastos  . 

and  .">.   PrOtOSeblUtoa  ;   were  usually  confined  to  the  princes  of  his  Mood  ; 

they  were  the  emanations  of  his  majesty  ;  bul  as  the)  exercised  no  regu- 
lar functions,  their  existence  was  useless,  and  their  authority  was  pie- 
carious. 

Hut  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  government  must 
he  divided  and  exercised  by  t  he  ministers  of  the  palace  and  treasury, 
the  Heel   and  army.       The    title,  alone  differ ',   and    in    the    revolution    of 

ages,  the  counts  ami  prefects,  the  preetor  and  qussstor,  insensibly  de- 

(I)  Bm  the  Alexlnd  (lib  111.  p   .  ol    tana  Comuena,  who,  except  In  flllal  plsty,  ma> 

be  compared  In  Mademoiselle  da  m peuslei      In  hei  iwful  reverence  i"i  Utlei  and  forma, 

tylei  bei  fatbei  i    ;  ,,.r.i,.v,,,,  the  luventoi  ol  ibli  u>>  ii  art,  ibi  .  and 

(  1  l    I    .■'","'.  1.11,1,1 .1  .ili  ,   p     It,  13      1 1 ii i  .in:  r   ii  i-  i4i  v.  ii 

a  learned  rilsaerftUoii  on  tbe  crnwnt  ol   < i pic,  Koine,  I ,  4<      mi   loliivllle,  19 

e   no   S03)  but  ol  iiis  iblrtj  '"in  modi  Ii,  uoue  oxactlj  tally  with  Anne'i  dett  rlptlon 
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scended,  while  their  servants  rose  ahove  their  heads  to  the  first  honours 
of"  the  state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object  to  the  person 
of  the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace  form  the  most  re- 
spectable department.  The  curopalata,{\)  so  illustrious  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the  protovestiare,  whose  primitive  func- 
tions were  limited  to  the  custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence  his 
jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of  pomp  and  lux- 
ury ;  and  he  presided  with  his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  private  au- 
dience. 2.  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name  of  loyothete, 
or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers  of  the  finances  ;  the  princi- 
pal officers  were  distinguished  as  the  logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the 
posts,  the  army,  the  private  and  public  treasure  ;  and  the  great  logotkete, 
the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies. (2)  His  discerning  eye  pervaded  the 
ci  vil  administration ;  and  he  was  assisted,  in  due  subordination,  by  the 
eparch  or  prefect  of  the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
privy  seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved 
for  the  sacred  signature  of  the  emperor  alone.(3)  The  introductor  and 
interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the  great  ductus  (4)  and  the 
dragoman,{5)  two  names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are  still  familiar 
to  the  sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble  style  and  service  of  guards, 
the  domestics  insensibly  rose  to  the  station  of  generals ;  the  military 
themes  of  the  east  and  west,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  often 
divided,  till  the  great  domestie  was  finally  invested  with  the  universal 
and  absolute  command  of  the  land  forces.  The  protostrator,  in  his  ori- 
ginal functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the  emperor  when  he  mounted  on 
horseback  ;  he  gradually  became  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  domestic  in 
the  field  ;  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  stables,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  royal  train  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  stratopedarch  was 
the  great  judge  of  the  camp  ;  the  protospathaire  commanded  the  guards ; 
the  constable,{6)  the  great  ateriarch,  and  the  acolyth,  were  the  separate 
chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the  Barbarians,  and  the  Varangi,  or  English,  the 
mercenary  strangers,  who,  in  the  decay  of  the  national  spirit,  formed 
the  nerve  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  4.  The  naval  powers  were  under 
the  command  of  the  great  duke  ;  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the  great 
drungaire  of  the  fleet  :  and  in  his  place  the  emir  or  admiral,  a  name  of 
Saracen  extraction,(7)  but  which  has  been  naturalized  in  all  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  Of  these  officers,  and  of  many  more  whom  it 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate,   the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  was 

(1)  Pars  exstans  ciiris,  solo  diademate  dispar 
Ordine  pro  rernm  vociiatus  Cura  Palati; 
says  tbe  African  Corlppus  (de  Laudibus  Justiui,  lib.  i.  136  )  ;  and  in  tbe  same  century  (the 
sixth),  Cassiodorus  represents  him,  who  virgi  aurea  decoralus,  inter  imuien.su  obseqnia  pri- 
mus ante  pedis  regis  incederet  (Variar.  7.  5  ).  But  this  great  officer  unknown,  av^nifviaato-;, 
exercising  no  function,  vw  we  ovhepiai,  was  cast  down  by  tbe  modern  Greeks  to  tbe  fifteeutb 
rank  (Codiu,  c.  v.  p.  65.). 

(2)  Nicetas  (In  Manuel,  lib.  vii.  c.  1.),  defines  liitn  i»c  i;  Aariviav  cpiovrj  KayKtXaptou,  u>? 
ti'EA\r;i>ev  tnruKv  Aoyo0tTiiv.  Yet  tbe  epithet  of  /ifya?  was  added  by  the  elder  Andronictis. 
(Ducange,  torn.  i.  p.  822,823.). 

(3)  From  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470.)  the  imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on  some  original  acts, 
was  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  or  purple.  The  emperor's  guardians,  who  shared 
in  this  prerogative,  always  marked  in  green  ink  the  indiction  and  the  month.  See  the  Dicli- 
onajre  Diplomatique  (torn  i.  p.  511—515.),  a  valuable  abridgment. 

(4)  The  sultan  sent  a  Siaoi/r  to  Alexius  (Anne  Comnena,  lib.  vi.  p.  170.  Ducange  ad  loc.)  ; 
and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  /iCT^  -rfaouc  (lib.  viJ.  c.  1.  lib.  xii.  c.  30.  lib.  xiii.  c.  22.). 
Tbe  Chiaoush  dasha  is  now  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  officers  (Hycaut's  Ottoman  Empire, 
p.  349,  8vo.  edition.). 

(5)  Togtrman  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter  (d'Herbelot,  p.  854,  155.)  irua>?or  nui> 
tynevevwv  oi't  noivws  ovou.a£ovat  Spcr/opai/ovs,  says  Codinus  (c.  v.  n.  70.  p.  67.).  See  Ville- 
hardouin,  (no.  26.).  Bnsbequins  (Epist.  iv.  p.  338),  and  Ducange  (Observations  sur  Ville- 
hardouiu.  and  Gloss.  Gra;c.  et  Latin.). 

(6)  KovooTauXot  or  Koi/Too-rairXur,  a  corruption  from  the  Latin  Conies  stabuli,  or  the 
French  Counetable  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century, 
at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 

(7)  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Giannone  reckons 
the  admirals  of  Sicily  among  the  great  officers. 
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framed.  Their  honours  and  emoluments,  their  dress  nnd  titles,  their 
mutual  salutations  and  respective  pre  -eminence,  were  balanced  with 
more  exquisite  labour  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of  a  free 
people  ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when  this  baseless  fabric,  the 
monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  for  ever  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
empire. (I) 

The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  humble  postures,  which  devotion 
has  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being-,  have  been  prostituted  by  flattery  and 
fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.  The  mode  of  ada- 
f(ition,{2)  of  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  was  borrowed  by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude  ;  but  it 
was  continued  and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
Excepting  only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waved  from  a  motive 
of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from 
all  who  entered  the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who  represented  their 
independent  sovereigns,  the  caliphs  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his 
transactions  of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,(3)  asserted  the 
free  spirit  of  a  Frank,  and  the  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  sin- 
cerity cannot  disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first  audience.  When  he 
approached  the  throne,  the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  began  to  warble 
their  notes,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions  of 
gold.  With  his  two  companions,  Liutprand  was  compelled  to  bow,  and 
to  fall  prostrate  ;  and  thrice  he  touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead. 
He  arose,  but,  In  the  short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted  by  an 
engine,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  imperial  figure  appeared  in  a 
new  arid  more  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in 
haughty  and  majestic  silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious  narrative  the 
bishop  of  Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
which  are  still  practised  in  the  sublime  Porte,  and  which  were  preserved 
in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of  Muscovy  or  Russia.  After  a  long  journey 
by  the  sea  and  land,  from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassador 
halted  at  the  golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted  by  the  formal  officers  to 
the  hospitable  palace  prepared  for  his  reception  ;  but  this  palace  was  a 
prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers  prohibited  all  social  intercourse  either 
with  strangers  or  natives.  At  his  first,  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts  of 
his  master,  slaves,  and  golden  vases,  and  costly  armour.  The  ostenta- 
tious payment  of  the  officers  and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the 
riches  of  the  empire :  he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet, (t)  in  which 
the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled  by  the  esteem  or  con- 
tempt of  the  Greeks :  from  his  own  table,  the  emperor,  as  the  most 
signal  favour,  sent  the  plates  which  he  had  tasted  ;  and  his  favourites 
were  dismissed  with  a  robe  of  honour.(5j  In  the  morning  and  evening 
of  each  day,  his  civil  and  military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the 
palace \  their  labour  was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile,  of 
their  lord;  his  commands  were  signified   by  a  nod,  or  a  sign;    but  all 

(1)  This  sketch  nf  honours  aud  offices  is  drawn  from  George  Codiims  Curnpahua,  who 
survived  the  Diking  of  Constantinople  i>v  the  Turks;  Ins  elabmate  though  trifling  work  (de 
Offlcila  i  cclesiaj  el  tula  c  p.),  has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Goar.  and  the  three 
i Its  "i  Gretset ,  s  learned  Jesuit. 

(2)  I  he  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth  </./  »t.  I*  the  root  of  the 
Latin  wool,  adovo  adorure.  .see  out  learned  Seldeu  (vol.  Hi.  \>  143  -145.  £MJ  .  In  Ins 
Titles  of  Honour.     It  seems  from  the  Orel  hook  ol  Herodotus  to  be  of  i  ends igtu. 

(5)  i  he  two  embassies  ol   Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  thai  he  saw  ot  suffered  In  the 

Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  d< :d  by  himself  (Hist   lib.  vi.  c.  1     |.  p    KB     u.    Legatio 

ad  Nicephorum  riioe.nn,  p.  i~:i    489  I. 

(4)  Among  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  »  boy  balanced,  on  his  forehead,  .i  pike,  m  pole, 

twenty-four  feet  loug,  with  a  cross-bar  of  two  cubits   >  little  below  the  lop.     in .*-, 

naked,  h gu  cinctured  (compestralii  together,  and  singly,  climbed,  si I,  played,  de- 
scended, Sec.ila  me  stupidum  reddidit  j  utruin  mirabllls  ne  sclo  (p.  470  i,  itauothet  r.|"*i 
a  homily  ol  Cnryeostoni  on  the  Acts  "i  the  AposUi  i  was  read  ■  lata  *■"  e  uou  i  stlue  i  p.  ■483  > 

(.>>  Gala  \.  not  iuiproperl)  derived  from  Call  oi  i  aio.it,  In  Arabic,  a  roue  ol  liuiioiu  < Keiskr, 
not.  in  Geremon,  i>  si ;. 
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earthly  greatness  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  his  presence.  In  his 
regular  or  extraordinary  processions  through  the  capital,  lie  unveiled 
his  person  to  the  public  view  :  the  rites  of  policy  were  connected  with 
those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to  the  principal  churches  were  regulated 
by  the  festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these  processions, 
the  gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the  monarch  was  proclaimed  by  the 
heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared  and  purified;  the  pavement  was 
strewed  with  flowers:  the  most  precious  furniture,  the  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from  the  windows  and  balco- 
nies, and  a  severe  discipline  restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult  of  the 
populace.  The  march  was  opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  :  they  were  followed  in  long  order  by  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  civil  government :  the  person  of  the  emperor  was 
guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and  domestics,  and  at  the  church-door  he  was 
solemnly  received  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of  applause 
was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd. 
The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of  the  blue 
and  green  factions  of  the  circus  ;  and  their  former  conflicts,  which  had 
shaken  the  capital,  were  insensibly  sunk  to  an  emulation  of  servitude. 
From  either  side  they  echoed  in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the 
emperor ,  their  poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life(l) 
and  victory  were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclamations 
were  performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and  the  church ;  and,  as 
an  evidence  of  boundless  sway,  they  were  repeated  in  the  Latin,(2)  Go- 
thic, Persian,  French,  and  even  English  language,(3)  by  the  mercena- 
ries, who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  character  of  those  nations.  By 
the  pen  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flat- 
tery has  been  reduced  into  a  pompous  and  trifling  volume, (4)  which  the 
vanity  of  succeeding  times  might  enrich  with  an  ample  supplement. 
Yet  the  calmer  reflection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest,  that  the 
same  acclamations  were  applied  to  every  character  and  every  reign  ;  and 
if  he  had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  remember,  that  his  own 
voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or  conspired  against  the  life,  of  his 
predecessor.(5) 

The  princes  of  the  north  of  the  nations,  says  Constantine,  without 
faith  or  fame,  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their  blood  with  the  blood  of 
the  Caesars,  by  their  marriage  with  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of 
their  daughters  with  a  Roman  prince. (G)  The  aged  monarch,  in  his 
instructions  to  his  son,  reveals  the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride, 
and  suggests  the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent  and 
unreasonable  demands.  Every  animal,  says  the  discreet  emperor,  is 
prompted  by  nature  to  seek  a  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  human  species  is  divided  into  various  tribes,  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  language,  religion,  and  manners.  A  just  regard  to  the  purity 
of  descent  preserves  the  harmony  of  public  and  private  life  ;  but  the 

(1)  no\uxpovi^(iv  is  explained  by  cv^>ip.^uv  (t'odin.  c.  7.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i. 
p.  1199.). 

(2)  KwvoepfleT  Aeouf  »(,uirepwM  fieoTpovpL — fiiKTop  trie  <re)jnrep — /3r;/3>;-re  Ao^iivi  Hyinrepa 
rdpet  tjr  uouAtoc  awov  (Ceremon.  c.  75.  p.  215.).  The  want  of  the  Latin  v,  obliged  the 
Greeks  to  employ  their /3 ;  nor  do  they  regard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  lan- 
guage, these  strange  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

(3)  Bap*yjot  licnaTtjv  TraTpcav  y\waaav  Kai  ovtoi,  ijyovlf  IvltXivurTi  ToXvxpovt^ovat  (Codin. 
p.  90.).     I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  words,  however  corrupt,  of  their  English  acclamation. 

(4)  For  all  these  ceremonies  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine  Porpliyrogenitus,  with 
the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  German  editors,  Leich  and  Reiske.  For  the  rank  of 
the  standing  courtiers,  p.  80.  not.  25.  62.  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95.  240. 
not  131 ;  the  processions,  p.  2.  &c.  not.  p.  3,  &c.  the  acclamations,  passim,  not.  25,  &c.  the 
factions  and  hippodrome,  p.  177—214.  not.  9.  93,  &c.  the  Gothic  games,  p.  221.  not.  Ill  ; 
vintage,  p.  217.  not.  109  :  much  more  information  is  scattered  over  the  work. 

(5)  Et  privato  Othoni  et  nuper  eadem  dicenti  nota  adulatio  (Tacit.  Hist  1.  85  ). 

(6)  The  thirteenth  chapter,  de  Administratione  Imperii,  may  be  explained  and  rectified 
by  the  Familiaj  Byzantinaj  of  Decange. 
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mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  discord. 
Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion  .and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans  :  their 
jurisprudence  proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stranger  :  in 
the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  senator  would  have  scorned  to  match 
his  daughter  with  a  king  :  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony  was  sullied  by  an 
Egyptian  wife  ;(1)  and  the  emperor  Titus  was  compelled,  by  popular 
censure,  to  dismiss  with  reluctance  the  reluctant  Berenice.(2)  This 
perpetual  interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction  of  the  great 
Constantine.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations,  more  especially  of  the 
unbelieving  nations,  were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange 
alliances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  church  and 
city.  The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  ; 
and  the  impious  prince,  who  should  sustain  the  majesty  of  the  purple, 
was  excluded  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  communion  of  the 
Romans.  If  the  ambassadors  were  instructed  by  any  false  brethren 
in  the  Byzantine  history,  they  might  produce  three  memorable  ex- 
amples of  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  law :  the  marriage  of  Leo, 
or  rather  of  his  father  Constantine  the  Fourth,  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the  grand-daughter  of  Romanus 
with  a  Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy 
with  young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  him- 
self. To  these  objections  three  answers  were  prepared,  which  solved 
the  difficulty  and  established  the  law.  I.  The  deed  and  the  guilt  of 
Constantine  Copronymus  were  acknowledged.  The  I  saurian  heretic, 
who  sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared  war  against  the  holy 
images,  had  indeed  embraced  a  Barbarian  wife.  By  this  impious  alli- 
ance he  accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
just  censure  of  the  church  and  of  posterity.  II.  Romanus  could  not  be 
alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor ;  he  was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of 
the  laws,  and  regardless  of  the  honour  of  the  monarchy.  His  son 
Christopher,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in  rank  in  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  at  once  the  subject  and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebellious 
parent.  The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  Christians ;  and  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption  of  many  thousand  captives, 
depended  on  this  preposterous  alliance.  Yet  no  consideration  could 
dispense  from  the  law  of  Constantine  :  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  disapproved  the  conduct  of  Romanus:  and  he  was  reproached, 
both  in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace.  III.  For 
the  marriage  of  his  own  son  with  the  daughter  of  Hugo,  king  of  Italy, 
a  more  honourable  defence  is  contrived  by  the  wise  Porphyrogenitus. 
Constantine,  the  great  and  holy,  esteemed  the  fidelity  and  value  of  the 
Franks  ;(3)  and  his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  the  vision  of  their  future 

freatness.  They  alone  were  excepted  from  the  general  prohibition : 
Iugo,  king  of  France,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne  ;(4) 
and  his  daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives  of  her  family  and 
nation.  The  voice  of  truth  and  malice  insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or 
error  of  the  imperial  court.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo  was  re- 
duced from  the  monarchy  of  France  to  the  simple  county  of  Aries; 

(1)  Bcquitnrqiie  iiefas  JEgyptla  conjoint.  (Virgil,  /Eneid  8.  688  )  Yet  tbis  Egyptian  wife 
was  the  daughtei  of  I  long  line  of  kings.  Quid  te  niuUvit  (says  Antony  iu  i  private  letter  to 
Augustus)  an  quod  legiuani  inco  i  Uxor  niea  est  (Button,  in  August,  c.  63)  Yel  I  ranch 
question  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire),  whether  UlC  inumvir  ever  dared  to  celebrate  fata 
marriage  either  with  Roman  or  Egyptian  rites. 

(2)  Berenirem  invltus  Invltam  dlmislt     (Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.)    Have  I  observed  ri-e 

Where,  thai  tbis  Jewish  beauty  was  at  (his  nine  above  flUy  years  ol  age  T    1  'he  judicious  Kanne 

lias  most  discreetly  suppressed  both  liei  age  and  bei  country. 

(3i  Constantine  was  made  to  praise  the  tuytvtta  and  mpi$a»tia  of  the  Franks,  with  whom 
lie  claimed  a  private  and  public  alliance,  rbe  French  writers  (laaac  Casaubou  in  Dedicau 
I'ohhii)  are  highly  delighted  wuli  these  compliments. 

(4)  (  onatantlne  Pnrphyrogenltua  (de  Admlnlstrat.  Imp,  c.  86  )  exhibits  a  pedigree  and  hf« 
oi  Hi.-  Illustrious  king  Hugo  (i  tpifi\eu>rov  n-yoi  Ovyoru!.)  A  wore  correct  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  Criticism  of  I'agi,  the  Amiali  of  Muiatoii,  and  the  Abridgment  of  St  Man,  A.  It. 
W5-1I46. 
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though  it  was  not  denied,  that  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
His  father  was  a  private  noble;  and  if  Bertha  derived  her  female  des- 
cent from  the  Carlovingian  line,  every  step  was  polluted  with  illegiti- 
macy or  vice.  The  grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Valdrada, 
the  concubine,  rather  than  the  wife,  of  the  second  Lothair ;  whose 
adultery,  divorce,  and  gecond  nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the  great 
Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Aries  and  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Tuscany  :  France  and  Italy  were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries  ; 
and,  till  the  age  of  threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree,  were  the 
zealous  servants  of  her  ambition.  The  example  of  maternal  incontinence 
was  copied  by  the  king  of  Italy  ;  and  the  three  favourite  concubines  of 
Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic  names  of  Venus,  Juno,  and  Se- 
mele,(l)  The  daughter  of  Venus  was  granted  to  the  solicitations  o* 
the  Byzantine  court :  her  name  of  Bertha  was  changed  to  that  of  Eu- 
doxia ;  and  she  was  wedded,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  young  Romanus, 
the  future  heir  of  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  consummation  of  this 
foreign  alliance  was  suspended  by  the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Romanus  was  a 
maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  Roman,  birth ;  and  their  two  daughters, 
Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  princes  of  the 
earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the  pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest 
son  of  the  great  Otho,  who  had  solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and  em- 
bassies. It  might  legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  the  French  nation  :  but  every  scruple  was  silenced 
by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero,  who  had  restored  the  empire  of  the 
west.  After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband,  Theophano 
governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Germany,  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
the  third  Otho  ;  and  the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress, 
who  sacrificed  to  a  superior  duty  the  remembrance  of  her  country.(y) 
In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost,  and  every 
consideration  of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the  stronger  argument  of 
necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the  north,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of 
Russia,  aspired  to  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  purple;  and  his  claim  was 
enforced  by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conversion,  and  the  offer 
of  a  powerful  succour  against  a  domestic  rebel.  A  victim  of  her  re- 
ligion and  country,  the  Grecian  princess  was  torn  from  the  palace  of 
her  fathers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage  reign  and  a  hopeless  exile  on 
the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar 
circle.(3)  Yet  the  marriage  of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the 
daughter  of  her  grandson  Joroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  imperial 
descent;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I.  sought  a  wife  on  the  last 
borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom. (4) 

(1)  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddesses,  Mutprand  very  naturally  adds,  et  qiir.uiam  non 
rex  solus  iis  ahutebatiir,  earum  naii  ex  incertis  pat ri bus  origiuem  diicmit :  (Hist,  lib  iv.  c.  6.) 
for  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Bertha,  see  Hist  lib.  v  c.  5  ;  for  I  he  incontinence  of  the 
elder,  dulcis  exercilo  Hymenxi,  lib  ii.  c.  15.  fur  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Hugo,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  the  bishop  of  Cremona  was  a  lover  of  scandal. 

(2)  Licet  ilia  Impeiatrix  Grajca  sibi  et  aliis  fuisset  satis  utilis  et  optima,  &c.  is  the  pream 
b!e  of  an  mimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  9S9.  no.  5.  Her  tn.irriage  and  principal 
actions  may  be  found  in  Muratorl,  Pagi,  ami  St.  Marc,  under  the  proper  years. 

(3)  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  699.  Zonafas,  torn.  ii.  p.  221.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracenica,  lib. 
iii.  c.  6.  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  Pagi,  Critica.  A.  I).  987-  no.  6  a  singular 
concourse!  Wolodomir  and  Anne  are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.  Yet 
we  know  his  vices,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 

(4;  Hemic  us  primus  duxit  uxorem  Scythicani,  Knssam,  fili.im  regis  .leroslai.  An  embassy  of 
bishops  uas  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father  gratanter  riliam  cum  multis  douis  misit.  Ibis 
event  happened  in  the  year  1051.  See  the  passages  of  the  oiigiua  chronicles  in  Bouquet** 
Hiitorians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  29.  159.  161.  319,  384.  4S1  Voltaire  might  wonder  at  this 
p.lliauce  but  he  should  not  have  owned  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  religioi  ,  ice.  of  Jei_, 
latio — a  name  so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  annals. 
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In  the  Byzantine  palace  the  emperor  was  the  first  slave  of  the  cere- 
monies which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms  which  regulated  each  word 
and  gesture,  besieged  him  in  the  palace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his 
rural  solitude.  Rut  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his  arbi- 
trary will,  and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of  pomp 
and  luxury,  may  be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleasure  of  commanding 
their  equals.  The  legislative  and  executive  power  were  centred  in  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate were  finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the  philosopher.(l)  A  lethargy  of 
servitude  had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks :  in  the  wildest  tumult* 
of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free  constitution ;  and  the 
private  character  of  the  prince  was  the  only  source  and  measure  of  their 
public  happiness.  Superstition  rivetted  their  chains ;  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience  to  his  go- 
vernment and  family.  On  his  side  he  engaged  to  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  capital  punishments  of  death  and  mutilation  ;  his  or- 
thodox creed  was  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  holy  church.(2) 
Rut  the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefinite  ;  he  swore,  not  to  his 
people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge,  and  except  in  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were  always  prepared  to  preach  the  inde- 
feasible right,  and  to  absolve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign. 
The  Greek  ecclesiastics  were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant  the  bishops  were  created,  or  transferred,  or 
deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignominious  death :  whatever  might  be 
their  wealth  or  influence,  they  could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy 
in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic:  and  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  condemned,  what  he  secretly  envied,  the  temporal  great- 
ness of  his  Roman  brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless  despotism  is 
happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity.  In  proportion  to 
his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of 
his  sacred  and  laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  folly,  he 
drops  the  sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands;  and  the  motions  of  the 
royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some  minister  or 
favourite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest  to  exercise  the  task  of 
the  public  oppression.  In  some  fatal  moment,  the  most  absolute  monarch 
may  dread  the  reason  or  the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves  ;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the 
safety  and  solidity  of  regal  power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume,  whatever  claims  he  may  assert, 
it  is  on  the  sword  that  he  must  ultimately  depend,  to  guard  him  .against 
his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that 
of  the  crusades,  the  world  (for  I  overlook  the  remote  monarchy  of 
China)  was  occupied  and  disputed  by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Their  military  strength 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  their  courage,  their  arts  and 
riches,  and  their  obedience  to  ;i  supreme  head,  who  might  call  into  action 
all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,  far  inferior  to  their  rivals 
in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  second  and  third  of  these  warlike  qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  service  of  the 

poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power  for  the  protection  of  their 

(1)  a  constitution  of  Leo  the  philosopher  (Ixxvlii.)ue  senates  consulteampliniflant,  speaks 
the  language  of  naked  despotism,  e{f  ou  >  •   btoi  T»|i»"rotrr«>»  ovqirTai  Jionojmw,  koi 

aaatpov  Kill  juaraioi/  to  axpfJOTOIl  fit  r.i  tu>i-  \i>.  lav  ■ 

(2)  Codtnas,  (Oe  oiticiis,  c.  17.  |>.  120,  l.i.)  gives  bo  Idea  "i  tin-  oath  so  strong  t"  tbe 
church  iridTor  «ai  yvifaiat  JouXoi  ■  im,  so  weak  to  the  people  nai  mr«x«n9a« 

/""»»'  KOI  aKpttlTHpiafflMD*  Hat  OlliOum  TOUTOIf  KOTa TO  'toitw 

Vol.     IV.  C 
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coasts  and  the  annoyance  of  tlieir  enemies.(l)  A  commerce  of  mutual 
benefit  exchanged  the  gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  the  Slavo- 
nians and  Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians;  tlieir  valour  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisees ;  and  if  a  hostile  people 
pressed  too  closely  on  the  frontier,  they  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  the  desire  of  peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a 
more  distant  tribe.(2)  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  was  always  claimed, 
and  often  possessed,  by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  Their'capital  was 
filled  with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers  ;  the  situation  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep  gulfs,  and  numerous  islands,  accustomed 
their  subjects  to  the  exercise  of  navigation  ;  and  the  trade  of  Venice  and 
Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  imperial  fleet. (3)  Since  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had  not 
been  enlarged ;  and  the  science  of  naval  architecture  appears  to  have  de- 
clined. The  art  of  constructing  those  stupendous  machines  which  dis- 
played three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or  falling  be- 
hind, each  other,  was  unknown  to  the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  to  the  mechanicians  of  modern  days.(4)  The  Dromone$,(5) 
or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  content  with  two  tiers  of 
oars ;  each  tier  was  composed  of  five  and  twenty  benches ;  and  two 
rowers  were  seated  on  each  bench,  who  plied  their  oars  on  either  side  of 
the  vessel.  To  these  we  must  add  the  captain  or  centurion,  who,  in  time 
of  action,  stood  erect  with  his  armour-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen 
at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to  manage  the  anchor, 
the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the  enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire. 
The  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the  double  ser- 
vice of  mariners  and  soldiers  ;  they  were  provided  with  defensive  and  of- 
fensive arms,  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper  deck, 
with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  "the  port-holes  of  the  lower 
tier.  Sitmetimes  indeed  the  ships  of  war  were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid 
construction;  and  the  labours  of  combat  and  navigation  were  more  regu- 
larly divided  between  seventy  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  ma- 
riners. But  for  the  most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable 
size  ;  and  as  the  cape  of  Malea  in  Peloponnesus  was  still  clothed  with  its 
ancient  terrors,  an  imperial  fleet  was  transported  five  miles  over-land 
across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. (G)  The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had 
not  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Thueydides ;  a  squadron  of 
galleys  still  advanced  in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front,  and  strove  to 
impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists.     A 

(1)  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  XicfT>honis  ).-.  the  ambassador  of  Otho.  Xec  est  in  mari  do- 
mino uio  classmm  Humerus  Navigatimii  foitiiiulo  mi  hi  soli  inest,  qui  cum  classihus  aggrer 
dim,  hello  maiitimas  ejus  civkates  demoliar;  et  ijmc  liuuiiiiibus  sunt  \iciua  redigam  in 
favillam.  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Nicejrtinnuu  Phoeam,  in  Mutatori  Scriptpres  Kerurn 
lialicarum,  torn.  li.  pars  1.  p.  481.)  He  observes  in  another  place,  qui  ceteris  prastaut 
Verielici  sunt  et  Auialpbitaiii 

(-')  Nee  ipsa  capiet  eurri  (the  emperor  Otho)  in  qui  ortns  est  pauper  et  pellicea  Saxoiiia  : 
pecunia  qua  pollemns  onines  natiorres  super  einii  invitabimtis  :  et  quasi  Keramicum 
confi ingemus.  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  p.  1ST.)  The  two  books,  de  aduiinistrando  iinperio,  per- 
petually inculcate  the  same  policy. 

(3)  Thel9lh  chapter  of  the  laities  of  Leo,  (Meurs.  Open,  torn.  vi.  p.  825— SIS  )  which  is 
given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  Gudius,  by  the  laborious  labiicins,  (Bibiiot.  (Jrsec. 
torn,  vi    p..  372 — 379.)  relates  to  tbe  Xilumachia  or  naval  war. 

(-1)  Lven  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  These 
were  for  real  use:  the  fortj  rows  of  Ptolemy  I'hiladelphus  were  applied  to  a  floating  palace, 
whose  tonnage,  according  to  Ur.  Arhuthuot,  (fables  of  ancient  Coins.  &c.  p.  231 — 256.)  is 
compared  as  tour  and  a  half  to  one,  with  an  F.nglish  hundred  gnu  ship. 

(.i)  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  &c.  are  so  clearly  described  with  tv\o  tier  ol  oars,  that  I  must 
cpiiMiieihe  version  of  Meiiisnis  and  Falnicius;  who  pervert  the  sense  by  a  blind  attachment  to 
the  classic  appellation  of  Triremes.  The  Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the 
same  inaccuracy. 

(6)  Const&ntin.  Porphyrogon  in  \  it  Basil,  c  61.  p.  ISJ,  lie  calmly  praises  the  stiatagem 
as  iovKtjvauttrpiKaiiro<f>ti»;  but  the  sailing  round  Peloponnesus  is  described  by  his  terrified 
fancy  as  a  circumnavigation  of  a  thousand  miles 
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machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers  in  tl>e 
midst  of  the  deck  ;  and  the  operation  of  boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane 
that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  The  language  of  signals,  so  clear 
and  copious  in  the  naval  grammar  of  the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  positions  and  colours  of  a  commanding  flag.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  same  orders  to  chase,  to  attack,  to  halt,  to 
retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were  conveyed  by  the  lights  of  the  leading 
galley.  By  land,  the  fire-signals  were  repeated  from  one  mountain  to 
another;  a  chain  of  eight  stations  commanded  a  space  of  five  hundred 
miles  ;  and  Constantinople  in  a  few  hours  was  apprised  of  the  hostile  mo- 
tions of  the  Saracens  ofTarsus.(l)  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious  and  minute  detail  of  the 
armament  which  was  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  galleys  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the  Pamphylian 
style,  was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and  the 
seaports  of  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  It  carried  thirty-four  thou- 
sand mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  seven 
hundred  Russians,  and  five  thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,  whose 
fathers  had  been  transplanted  from  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  Their 
pay,  most  probably  of  a  month,  was  computed  at  thirty- four  centenaries 
of  gold,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pound3  sterling.  O in- 
fancy is  bewildered  by  the  endless  recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines,  of 
clothes  and  linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses,  and  of 
stores  and  utensils  of  every  description,  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a 
petty  island,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing 
colony. (2) 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gunpowder,  pro- 
duce a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To  these  liquid  combustibles 
the  city  and  empire  of  Constantinople  owed  their  deliverance  ;  and  they 
were  employed  in  sieges  and  sea-fights  with  terrible  effect.  But  they 
were  either  less  improved,  or  less  susceptible  of  improvements:  the 
engines  of  antiquity,  the  catapultae,  balistse,  and  battering-rams,  were 
still  of  most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tifications ;  nor  was  the  decision  of  battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and 
heavy jZi-eof  a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect  with  ar- 
mour against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies.  Steel  and  iron  were  still  the 
common  instruments  of  destruction  and  safety;  and  the  helmets, 
cuirasses,  and  shields  of  the  tenth  century,  did  not,  either  in  form  or 
substance,  essentially  differ  from  those  which  had  covered  the  compa- 
nions of  Alexander  or  Achilles.(3)  But,  instead  of  accustoming  the 
modern  Greeks,  like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant  and  easy  use 
of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armour  was  laid  aside  in  light  chariots, 
which  followed  the  march,  till  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  they  resumed 
with  haste  and  reluctance  the  unusual  encumbrance.  Their  offensive 
weapons  consisted  of  Bwords,  battle-axes,  and  spears;  but  the  Macedo- 
nian pike  was  shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to  the  more 
convenient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet.  The  sharpness  of  the  Scy- 
thian and  Arabian  arrows  had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the  emperors  la- 
ment the  decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  re- 
commend as  an  advice,  and  a  command,  that  the  military  youth,  till  the 

(l)  rhe coniluiiator of  Tbeopbanes  (lib.  iv.  p.  \22,  188.)  names  the  successive  stations,  i lie 
castle  of  Lnlum  near  Tarsus,  inounl    I  Itamus,  A£gilus,  the  bill  of  Mamas,  Cyrlsus,  Moci 

lus,  the  hill  of  tuxentius,  the  sun-dial  of  the  Pbarus  of  the  great  palace.  Hi  affirms  that  the 
Dewi  n  is  ii  ble  moment  of  time.     Miserable  amplification, 

which,  b)  saying  too  much, says  nothing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  iastructive  would 
been  the  definition  ol  three,  "r  m\,  «i  twelve  ImnrsY 

(21  Bee  the  Ceremnnlale  of  Constantlne  Porpbyrogenltus,  m>.  ii  <•  44.  p  176  191  I 
critical  readei  "ill  discern  some  Inconsistencies  in  dltfereni  i>:m*  ol  this  accoum  ;  but   u    \ 

are  not  more  obscure  it  m stubborn  than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  ihe  pn  u  sal  n  .i 

in  foi  iint % .  the  tank  nnd  nie  and  the  private,  trf  a  modern  rctnrn,  »  blch  retain  in  propel  bauds 
ibe  knowledge  of  these  profitable  mysteries. 

(.i)  set-  iiic   tilth,   sixth,  and     :venth  chapters, 
yvfuraaua,lu  tin   tactics  of  Leo,  with  the  corresponding  passages  In  those  ol  >  oustaulinc. 
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age  of  forty,  should  assiduously  practise  the  use  of  the  how.(l)  The 
bands,  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred  strong;  and,  as  a  me- 
dium between  the  extremes  of  four  and  sixteen,  the  foot  soldiers  of  Leo 
and  Constantine  were  formed  eight  deep  ;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in 
four  ranks  from  the  reasonable  consideration,  that  the  weight  of  the  front 
cuuld  not  be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  If  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled,  this  cautious 
array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of  the  troops,  whose  num- 
bers might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line,  but  of  whom  only  a  chosen 
hand  would  dare  to  encounter  the  spears  and  swords  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  order  of  battle  must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  adversary  ;  but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in  two  lines,  and 
a  reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most  agreeable 
to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.(2)  In  case  of  a  re- 
pulse, the  first  line  fell  back  into  the  intervals  of  the  second  ;  and  the  re- 
serve, breaking  into  two  divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve 
the  victory  or  cover  the  retreat.  Whatever  authority  could  enact  was 
accomplished,  at  least  in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the  exer- 
cises and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzantine  monarch. (3) 
Whatever  art  could  produce  from  the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the  laboratory, 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince,  and  the  industry  of 
his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither  authority  nor  art  could  frame  the 
most  important  machine,  the  soldier  himself ;  and  if  the  ceremonies  of 
Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal  return  of  the  em- 
peror,^) his  tactics  seldom  soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat, 
and  procrastinating  the  war.(o)  Notwithstanding  some  transient  suc- 
cess, the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own  esteem  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours. A  cold  hand  and  a  loquacious  tongue  was  the  vulgar  description 
of  the  nation  ;  the  author  of  the  Tactics  was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Barbarians,  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens  or 
Franks,  could  proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  gold  and  silver  which  they 
had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Constantinople.  What  spirit 
their  government  and  character  denied,  might  have  been  inspired  in 
some  degree  by  the  influence  of  religion  ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
could  only  teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nicephorus, 
who  restored  for  a  moment  the  discipline  and  glory  of  the  Roman  name, 
was  desirous  of  bestowing  the  honours  of  martyrdom  on  the  Christian.-;, 
who  lost  their  lives  in  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  But  this  political 
law  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and  the 
principal  senators:  and  they  strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St.  Basil, 
that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier,  should  be 
separated,  during  three  years,  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful. (t>) 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  compared  with  the  tears  of  tlte 
primitive  Moslems  when  they  were  held  back  from  battle  ;  and  this  con- 
trast of  base  superstition,  and  high-spirited  enthusiasm,  unfolds  to  a  phi- 
losophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival  nations.     The  subjects  of  the  last 

(4)  They  observe  tijc  yap  -roieiar  wavTeXms  a,je\>j5ei<j->j.»  .  .  .  tv  toiv  Pwjuauoit  TawuWa 
viveiu>9e  a<j,a\/j.aTa  ytveo9ai.  Leo,  Tactic,  p.  591.  Consiantiii.  p  1216.  Yet  such  were  not 
t'.e  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  despised  the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  aiclier>. 

(2)  Compare  the  passages  of  the  tactics,  p,  669  and  Til,  and  the  twelfth  with  the  eighteenth 
chapter. 

5)  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of  discipline  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  times,  and  repeats  without  scruple,  I  Proem,  p.  537)  the  reproaches  of  a/ieAeco, 
ax«fia,  aXv^vaaia,  dti\ta,  &r.  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censuies  were  less  deserved 
in  the  next  generation  by  tbe  disciples  of  Constantine. 

I  See  in  the  Ceremonial,  (lib.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  555.)  the  form  of  the  emperor's  trampling  on  the 
in  cka  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the  snivels  cliaunleii  "  I  Hon  hast  made  my  enemies  my 
footstool!"  and  the  people  shouted  forty  times  the  kvrie  eleison. 

(5)  Leo  observes  |  lactic,  p.  66S  )  th.it  a  fair  open  liattle  against  any  nation  whatsoever,  is 
t-naip ...W  and  eiriKtvtwov ;  the  words  are  strong,  and  the  remark  is  true  ;  yet  it  such  had  Im  en 
the  opinion  of  the  old  Roinaus,  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the Tbracian  Bospuoius, 

6)  Zonares  (torn.  ii.  lib.  xvi    p   802,  203.)  and  Cedrenus,  (Compend    p  tns.)  wh 

the  design  ol  Nicephorus,  most  unfoitnuately  appl)  the  epithet  of  Xewuiai-,  to  the  opposition 
vf  the  pan  ui(  u 
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caliphs(l)  had  undoubtedly  degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the 
companions  of  the  prophet.  Yet  their  martial  creed  still  represented  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  war  :(2;  the.  vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanati- 
cism still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among1  the  Saracens 
who  dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders,  it  was  frequently  rekindled  to  a  live- 
ly and  active  flame.  Their  regular  force  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves 
who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the  person,  and  accompany  the  standard 
of  their  lord  ;  but  the  Mussulman  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  was  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  ambitious  of  death  or  victory  in  the 
cause  of  God;  the  poor  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and  the 
old,  the  infirm,  and  the  women,  assumed  their  share  of  meritorious  ser- 
vice, by  sending-  their  substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field. 
These  offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength  and  temper 
to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in  the  management  of  the 
horse  and  the  bow  ;  the  massy  silver  of  their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their 
swords,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation,  and,  except 
some  black  archers  of  the  south,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery 
of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  waggons,  they  were  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses;  the  multitude  of  these  animals,  whom 
they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  appeared  to  swell  the  pomp  and 
magnitude  of  their  host ;  and  the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disor- 
dered by  the  uncouth  figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of  the  east. 
Invincible  by  their  patience  of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen 
by  a  winter's  cold  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity  to  sleep  ex- 
acted the  most  rignrous  precautions  against  the  surprises  of  the  night. 
Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long  square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines ;  the 
first  of  archers,  the  second  of  cavalry.  In  their  engagements  by  sea  and" 
land,  they  sustained  with  patient  firmness  the  ftrryofthe  attack,  and 
seldom  advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and  oppress  the 
lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they  were  repulsed  and  broken,  they  knew 
not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the  combat  ;  and  their  dismay  was  heightened 
by  the  superstitious  prejudice,  that  God  had  declared  himself  on  the  side 
o!'  their  enemies.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this 
fearful  opinion;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies(3)  which  prognosticated  their  alter- 
nate defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was  dissolved,  but  the 
independent  fragments  were  equal  to  populous  and  powerful  kingdoms  , 
and  in  their  naval  and  military  armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis 
might  command  no  despicable  fund  of  skill,  and  industry,  and  treasure. 
In  their  transactions  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  too  often  felt  that  these  Barbarians  had  nothing  barba- 
r  (US  in  their  discipline;  and  that,  if  they  were  destitute  of  original 
genius,  they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit  of  curiosity  and  imi- 
tation. The  model  was  indeed  more  perfect  than  the  copy  ,  their  ship-, 
and  engines,  and  fortifications,  were  of  .-,  less  skilful  construction  ;  and 
they  confess,  without  shame,  that  the  same  God  who  has  given  a  tongue 
to  the  .Arabians,  had  more  nicely  fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Greeks.(l.) 
A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser 

(1)  The  eighteenth  chaptei  ..i  the  raclics,  ofthedifle  em  nations,  is  the  most  historical  mid 
useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.      i;.   in; rs  and  i i  Qf  the  Saracens  (luetic    p 

mi  ,.  .iihI  ;i  fragnn  hi  i ii..   Med  i  ean  Ms   m  the  piefai  <•  ,.i  the  sixth  volume  ol  Mem  iusj 

I''-   lloinan  euiperoi  was  too  frequently  called  npoi|  t.>  study. 

(2>  "  " ■  "•  poii  \ \. 

•""■  "■  .i  eon    i.i.  tic   i>  noil. 

(.">)  Liuiprand  (p    184,483     relates  and  Interprets  the  oracles Greeks  and  Sareo 

In  which,  aftrt  the  fashion  ol    prophecy,  i  i    pa  si   Is  clear  and  hi »l;  thefi nd.nh' 

enigmatical,  and  e ous.    prom  this  boundary  oi  light  and  s .■ Impartial  iritii  maj 

commonl)  determine  the  dale  ol  the  coiup  isil 

1    I'he  sense  of  thi    distinction  is  ei icd  by  Almlpharaglus,  (Dynasl   p   II.  pT  101.)  bill 

r  cannot  recolleot  tl  u  which  h  is  conveyed  by  this  lively  aputbi  pq, 
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had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  ;  and  the  common  appellation  of  Franks  (1)  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  of  the  Latin  church,  the  nations  of 
the  west,  who  stretched  beyond  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the  soul 
of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the  division  and  degeneracy  of  his  race  soon  an- 
nihilated the  imperial  power,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of 
Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the  Christian  name.  The 
enemies  no  longer  feared,  nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the 
application  of  a  public  revenue,  the  labours  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
in  the  military  service,  the  mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the 
naval  squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
family  of  Charlemagne  had  almost  disappeared ;  his  monarchy  was 
broken  into  many  hostile  and  independent  states ;  the  regal  title  was 
assumed  by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs  ;  their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long 
subordination  of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  the  nobles  of  every  province 
disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals,  and  exercised  perpe- 
tual hostilities  against  their  equals  and  neighbours.  Their  private  wars, 
which  overturned  the  fabric  of  government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  nation.  In  the  system  of  modern  Europe,  the  power  of  the  sword 
is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty  potentates ;  their 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  distant  frontier,  by  an  order  of  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  military  art  :  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  community  enjoys  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  peace,' and  is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  aggrava- 
tion or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  soldier,  and  every  village  a  for- 
tification ;  each  wood  or  valley  was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine  ;  and 
the  lords  of  each  castle  were  compelled  to  "assume  the  character  of 
princes  and  warriors.  To  their  own  courage  and  policy,  they  boldly 
trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their  lands,  and 
the  revenge  of  their  injuries ;  and,  like  the  conquerors  of  a  larger  size, 
they  were  too  apt  to  transgress  the  privilege  of  defensive  war.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  were  hardened  by  the  presence  of  danger 
and  necessity  of  resolution:  the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert  a  friend 
and  to  forgive  an  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  sleeping  under  the  guardian 
care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly  disdained  the  authority  of  the 
laws.  In  the  days  of  feudal  anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
art  were  converted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed  ;  the  peaceful  occupa- 
tions of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  vvere  abolished  or  corrupted ; 
and  the  bishop  who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet,  was  more  for- 
cibly urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by  the  obligation  of  his 
tenure.(2) 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with  conscious  pride,  by 
the  Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the  Greeks  with  some  degree 
of  amazement  and  terror.  "  The  Franks',"  says  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  "  are  bold  and  valiant  to  the  verge  of  temerity ;  and  their  daunt- 
"  less  spirit  is  supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In  the 
"  field  and  in  close  onset,  they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush  headlong 
"  against  the  enemy,  without  deigning  to  compute  either  his  numbers 

(1     Ex  Francis,  quo  nomine  tam  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprebendit,  ludnm  habuit  (Liut- 

pran'd  in  Legat.  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p   483,  484.).    This  exteusion  of  the  name  may  he  con- 

firmed  from  (onstantine  fde  adminislrando  Imperio,  lib.  ii.  c.  27,  28  ),  and  Eutychius  (An- 

nal.  torn.  i.  p.  55,  56.),  who  both  lived  before  the  crusades.     The  testimonies  of  Abulphaia- 

lyiiast.  p.  69.)   and  Abulfeda  (I'refat.  ad  Geograph.)  are  more  recent. 

(2)  On  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipline,  father  Thomassin  (torn.  in. 
bh.  1.  c.  40.45—47.)  mav  be  usefully  consulted.  A  general  law  of  Charlemagne  exempted 
tbe  bishops  from  personal' service  ;  but  the  opposite  practice,  which  prevailed  Irom  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  countenanced  bv  the  example  or  silence  of  saints  and  doctors.  .  .  . 
Yon  justify  your  cowardice  by  the  holy  cations,  says  Kiitherius  of  Verona  ;  the  canons  likewise- 
forbid  yon  to  whore,  and  yet 
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"  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the  firm  connexions  of  con- 
"  sanguinity  and  friendship  ;  and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by 
"  the  desire  of  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest  companions.  In  their 
"  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shameful  flight  ;  and  flight  is  indelihle  infamy. "(1 ) 
A  nation  endowed  with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit,  must  have  heen 
secure  of  victory,  if  these  advantages  had  not  heen  counterbalanced  by 
many  weighty  defects.  The  decay  of  their  naval  powers  left  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sea,  for  every  purpose  of  annoyance 
and  supply.  In  the  age  which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood,  the 
Franks  were  rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry  ;('2)  and  in  all 
perilous  emergencies,  their  warriors  were  so  conscious  of  their  ignorance, 
that  they  chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and  tight  on  foot.  Un- 
practised in  the  use  of  pikes  or  of  missile  weapons,  they  were  encumber- 
ed by  the  length  of  their  swords,  the  weight  of  their  armour,  the  magni- 
tude of  their  shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre 
Greeks-,  by  their  unwieldly  intemperance.  Their  independent  spirit  dis- 
dained the  yoke  of  subordination,  and  abandoned  the  standard  of  their 
chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the  field  beyond  the  term  of  their  stipula- 
tion or  service.  On  all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  snares  of  an  enemy, 
less  brave,  but  more  artful,  than  themselves.  They  might  be  bribed,  for 
the  barbarians  were  venal ;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they  neglected 
the  precautions  of  a  close  encampment,  or  vigilant  centinels.  The  fa- 
tigues of  a  summer's  campaign  exhausted  their  strength  and  patience, 
and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their  voracious  appetite  was  disappointed  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wine  and  of  food.  This  general  character  of  the 
franks  was  marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which  I  should 
ascribe  to  accident,  rather  than  to  climate,  but  which  were  visible  both 
to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  An  ambassador  of  the  Great  Otho  declared, 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Saxons  could  dispute  with 
swords  better  than  with  pens  ;  and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to 
the  dishonour  of  turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.(3)  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their  humble  dwellings,  war  and  rapine 
were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their  lives.  They  affected 
to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the  polished  manners,  of  the  Ita- 
lians, who,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  had  degenerated 
from  the  liberty  and  valour  of  the  ancient  Lomhards.(4) 

By  the  well-known  edict  of  Caracella,  his  subjects,  from  Britain  to 
Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  Romans,  and  their 
national  sovereign  might  fix  his  occasional  or  permanent  residence  in  any 
province  of  their  common  country.     In  the  division  of  the  east  and  west, 

(1)  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  the  emperor  Leo  lias  faiily  staled  tlie  military 
vices  and  virtues  of  tlie  Franks  (whom  Meursiim  ridiculously  translates  l>y  Galli)  and  llir  Lom- 
bards, or  Langobards.  bee  likewise  the  twenty  fourth  Dissertation  of  Muratori  de  Antiuuita- 
libns  lialiae  medii  i.vi. 

(2)  Domini  mi  miliies  (says  the  proud  Nicephonis)  equitandi  Igliari  pedesiris  pn  ;n  r  sunt 
iiucii :  sciitorum  magnitudo,  loricaruin  gravitudo,  eiisiiim  longitiido,  galearumque  pondus 
neiitra  parte  pugnare  eos  sinit ;  ac  sulii  idciis,  imped  it,  in<|iiit,  el  cos  gastrimaigia  hue  eel 
ventris  ingiuvieS)  Sec.    Liutprand  in  Legal.  p.-tsO,  481. 

(■3)  lu  Saxonia  certe  scio  ....  deceutius  easibus  pugnare quam  calamis,  et  prius  mortem 
re  quam  liosiibus  teruadare.    (Liutprand.  p.  (iS'2  ) 

(I)  ilpayyoi  toivvv    k«i  Aoyifiiifidut   \oyuv  <  \tv9i  /  mt  irepi   to\X«u  itowh'toi,  oXX'   oi  (lev 

to  irXeon  Tijf  Tuiciuiijv  op€T»|c  voir  atrmXtaav.     Leonis  Tallica,  C    18.  p.  805    I  he 

einperoi  Leo  died  a.  i».  mi :  an  bistorical  poem,  whii >.  ends  hi  M6,  and  appi  sirs  to  have  he<  u 

1 posed  in  y  w,  by  a  native  of  Veneti  i,  discriminates  iii  i iii  se  m&M  tlie  maimers  ol  Italy  Kud 

Quid  ineiii.i  bello 

Pectbia  1 1  Menus  ail  i  tin i  n  praitenditis  arm  is 

0  Itali  I      PotiUI  v  ibis  .-ana  pocilll  <  •  >■  <l i  , 

S  • -  ii  a H  bum  Hindi-,  laxare  wiginls 

i  latasque  domos  nitilo  full  Ira  tnetsllo. 
Nun  eadem  Gullos  similis  vet  i  nra  r<  mordei ; 
vicinas  .|iiii>us  esl  atudliim  deviucrie  terras 
Depressumque  laram  spoliis  lilni  bide  coactis 

Susieiitare 

( Anonym.  Carmen  Panenyricuni  de  Lnudibui  I  usllu    lib    LI  Mm 

II  ill i     i  itn    II    pars  i.  p,  .19.T  ) 
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an  ideal  unity  was  scrupulously  preserved,  and  in  their  titles,  laws,  and 
statutes,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  announced  themselves 
as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the  same  office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of 
the  Roman  world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  by  the  same  limits.  After 
the  fall  of  the  western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided  solely 
in  the  princes  of  Constantinople  ;  and  of  these,  Justinian  was  the  first 
who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years,  regained  the  dominion  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  asserted,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of  emperor 
of  the  Romans.(l)  A  motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  solicited  one  of  his 
successors,  Constans  the  Second,  to  abandon  the  Tliracian  Bosphorus, 
and  to  restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tiber  :  an  extravagant  project 
(exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine),  as  if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and 
blooming  virgin,  to  enrich,  or  rather  to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a 
wrinkled  and  decrepit  matron.(2)  But  the  swords  of  the  Lombards  op- 
posed his  settlement  in  India  :  he  entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but 
as  a  fugitive,  and,  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  for  ever 
deserted,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. (3)  The  final  revolt  and  se- 
paration of  Italy  was  accomplished  about  two  centuries  after  the  con- 
quests of  Justinian,  and  from  his  reign  we  may  date  the  gradual  oblivion 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  That  legislator  had  composed  his  institutes,  his 
code,  and  his  pandects,  in  a  language  which  he  celebrates  as  the  proper 
and  public  style  of  the  Roman  government,  the  consecrated  idiom  of  the 
palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps  and  tribunals  of  the 
east.(4)  But  this  foreign  dialect  was  unknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces  ;  it  was  imperfectly  understood  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  and  the  ministers  of  the  state.  After 
a  short  conflict,  nature  and  habit  prevailed  over  the  obsolete  institutions 
of  human  power:  for  the  general  benefit  of  his  subjects,  Justinian  pro- 
mulgated his  novels  in  the  two  languages  :  the  several  parts  of  his  volu- 
minous jurisprudence  were  successively  translated  :(5)  the  original  was 
forgotten,  the  version  was  studied,  and  the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic  merit 
deserved  indeed  the  preference,  obtained  a  legal  as  well  as  popular  esta- 
blishment in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  The  oirth  and  residence  of  suc- 
ceeding princes  estranged  them  from  the  Roman  idiom :  Tiberius  by  the 
Arabs,(6)  and  Maurice  by  the  Italians,(7)  are  distinguished  as  the  first 
of  the  Greek  Ctesars,  as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire  :  the 

(1)  Justinian,  says  tiie  historian  Agathias,  (lb  v.  p.  157  )  irpwTot  Pwfxaioiv  avToapu-rwp 
ovo/ittTi  Km  trpayna-ri.  Yet  the  specific  title  of  emperor  of  the  Konians  was  not  used  at  Con- 
stantinople, till  it  had  been  claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Koine. 

(2)  Constantine  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous  verse: 

Ttjv  -rro\iv  TijV  j3aai\eiuv  a.iroKo<x^xti<iai  &c\wv, 

Kai  tijv  arXI"  xap"rao9ui  Tpi-nop.-m\u>Ywn^, 

n?  eiTir  ctfipoa-To\i(TTOv  a.TTOKoapt]uti  Mfi<pr}vt 

Kai  *>pai'V  itva  TpiKopwyov  wv  Koptjv  wpataet, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zoriaras,   Cedienus,  and  the  Historia  Miscella  :  volnit  in 
n i ham   Romaiii  Imperium  trausferre.  f lib.  xix.  p.  157.  in  torn.  i.  par?.  1.  of  the  Scriptorei 
Ker.  Iial.  of  Muratori  ) 

(3)  Paul.  Diacon.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  p.  480.  Anastasius  in  Vitis  Pontificum,  in  Muraton's  col- 
lection, torn,  iii.  pars  1.  p.  141. 

(4)  Consult  the  preface  of  Ducange  (ad  Gloss.  Graec.  medii  J£vi),  and  the  Novels  of  Justi- 
nian. (7.  66.)  The  Greek  language  was  kowos,  the  Latin  was  ira-rpio?  to  himself,  Kupiwra-rot 
to  the  7ro\<Tc<a5  ffxiMa.  the  system  of  government. 

(5)  Ov  fiev  a\\a  mi  AoTii/iKr;  Aefir  Kai  (ppaoit  ei?  touc  voijlovs  tow  ar\vcivai  -tuvtijv  /ii; 
f-vvafievovt  cnr(Ttix<&-  (Matth.  lilastares,  Hist.  Juris,  apnd  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec  torn.  xii. 
p.  369.)  The  Code  and  Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalelaeus)  were  translated  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, (p  385.  366.)  Theophilus,  one  of  the  original  triumvirs,  has  left  an  elegant,  though 
diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople, 
(A.  D.  570.)  120.  Novellas  Graecas  eleganti  Latiuitate  donavit,  (Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  K.  p. 
306  )  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

(6)  Abulpharagius  assigns  the  seventh  dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Romans,  the  eighth  to  the 
Greeks,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore  Augusti  Caesaris  donee  imperaret  Tiberius  Caesar 
spatio  circiter  annorum  600  fuernnt  tmperatores  C.  P.  I'atricii,  et  praecipua  pars  exeicnus 
Romani  :  extra  quod,  concilnuii,  scrihae  et  populus,  omues  Graeci  fuerunt :  deinde  regnum 
etiam  Graecanicnui  factum  est.  (p.  90.  vers.  Pocock  )  The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies 
of  Abulpharagius  gave  him  some  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems. 

(7)  Piimus  ex  Graxorum  genere  in  Imperio  connrmatus  est;  or  according  to  another  MS. 
of  Paulus  Diaconus,  (lib   iii.  c.  15.  p   443;  In  Gnecorum  Imperio. 
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silent  revolution  was  accomplished  before  the  death  of  Heraclius ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the  terms  of  juris- 
prudence and  the  acclamations  of  the  palace.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
western  empire  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  the  names  of  Franks 
and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification  and  extent ;  and  these 
haughty  Barbarians  asserted,  with  some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to 
the  language  and  dominion  of  Rome.  They  insulted  the  aliens  of  the 
east,  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom  of  Romans ;  and  their 
reasonable  practice  will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks.(l) 
But  this  contemptuous  appellation  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the 
prince  and  people  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Whatsoever  changes  had  been 
introduced  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  unbroken  suc- 
cession from  Augustus  and  Constantine  ;  and,  in  the  lowest  period  of  de- 
generacy and  decay,  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople.(2) 

While  the  government  of  the  east  was  transacted  in  Latin,  the  Greek 
was  the  language  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  nor  could  the  masters  of 
this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted  to  envy  the  borrowed  learning 
and  imitative  taste  of  their  Roman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  Paganism, 
the  loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  retired  to  some  re- 
gular monasteries,  and,  above  all,  to  the  royal  college  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  (3)  In  the  pompous 
style  of  the  age,  the  president  of  that  foundation  was  named  the  sun  of 
science  :  his  twelve  associates,  the  professors  in  the  different  arts  and  fa- 
culties, were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  a  library  of  thirty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes  was  open  to  their  inquiries;  and  they  could 
shew  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parchment  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intestines,  as  it  was  fabled,  of  a  pro- 
digious serpent. (4)  But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period 
of  discord  and  darkness  ;  the  library  was  burnt,  the  college  was  abolish- 
ed, the  Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes  of  antiquity ;  and  the  sa- 
vage ignorance  and  contempt  of  letters  has  disgraced  the  princes  of  the 
Heraclian  and  Isaurian  dynasties.(5) 

In  the  ninth  century,  we  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  the  restoration 
of  science.(6)  After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had  subsided,  the 
caliphs,  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts,  rather  than  the  provinces,  of  the 
empire:  their  liberal  curiosity  rekindled  the  emulation  of  the  Greeks 
brushed  away  the  dust  from  their  ancient  libraries,  and  taught  them  to 
know  and  reward  the  philosophers,  whose  labours  had  been  hitherto  re- 
paid by  the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.     The  Caesar 

(1)  Quia   linguam,   mores,  vestesque  nniUstis,  pulavit,  Sanctissimiis    I'apa   (an  audacious 

i \!,ita  vos  (vobis)  displicete  Romanorum  nomen.     Hie  nuncii  rogaband  Niceplloi  urn  Im- 

pfl  llorem  (ir.ecorum,  UtCUUI  Othone  Imperatore  Itoinanorum  aiiiiciiiaui  faccret.  (Liulpraud 
in  Legatioue,  p.  486  ) 

(2)  By  LaonictM  Chalcocondyles,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  account 
ia  thus  stated  :  (lib.  i.  p.  3.)  Constantine  transplanted  his  latins  of  Italy  to  a  (ireek  cilj  <•< 
llir.ice;  they  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with 
them  under  the  name  of  Romans.  The  Mugs  of  Constantinople,  says  the  hist. man,  «<ri  t.i 
«y.ic   udtow   aenvvveo Out    l'uificno»  /JaffiXcil   tc   koi    (iinoKjjaTOj.ai     uTroMiXtie,    E\,\i,iu»»   it 

veit  oukcti  oulaini  ufcoiw. 

(3)  sic  Ducaiige,  (C.  I\  Christiana,  lib.  ii  p.  150,  1510  "h"  collects  the  testimonies,  not 
oi  Tbeopbanes,  but  at  least  ..i  Zunaras,  (torn.  II.  lib.  15.  p.  104  )  Cedrenus,  p.  454.)  Michael 
Glydas,  (p.  281.)  Constantine  Manassea.  (p.  87)  Aftei  refuting  (he  absurd  charge  against 
the  emperor,  Spanbeim,  t  iiist.  Imaginum,  p  99    HI.)  like  a  true  advocate,  proceeds  to  doul  t 

or  deny  the  reality  of  the  i,u-.  ami  almost  ol  the  lihrary. 

(4)  A r ling  to  Malchua,  (apud  Knnnr.  lib.  mv.  p.  53.)  this  Homei  was  bnrnt  In  the  nine, 

of  Basiliscua.    i'beMS.  might   he  renewed  -But  on  a  serpent  skin  t    Most  strange  ami   lu 

cieihhlfi  I 

(."))  The  a\oyia  of  Zonares,  the  aypia  «.u  afiaOta  of  Ccdicuua  are  strong  words,  pel  Imps  not 
ill  suited  to  those  reigns 

iM  see  /•mi. ii, is  hi.,  wi.  n  160, 161.)  and  Cedrenus.  (p.  549,  550.)  Like  friar  Bacon,  tin 
philosopher,  Leo  hat  been  transformed  by  ignorance  Into  a  conjuror  j  yet  not  so  undeservedly, 
ii  he  in'  i  he  author  ol  the  orac  lea  more  commonly  as.  i 1  bed  to  the  emperoi  of  tiie  same  name. 
The  i>bysirsnf  Leo  hi  Ms.  are  In  the  library  ol  Vienua.  (Fabrlcius,  Uiiih.it  Qrssc.  torn.  *  i  p. 
...  i. .in,  mi.  p.  7M.j  Quiescautl 
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Bardas,  the  uncfe  of  Michael  the  Third,  was  the  gen'erotts  protector  of 
letters,  a  title  which  alone  has  preserved  his  memory  and  excused  his 
ambition.  A  particle  of  the  treasures  of  his  nephew  was  sometimes  di- 
verted from  the  indulgence  of  vice  and  folly  ;  a  school  was  opened  in 
the  palace  of  Magnaura  ;  and  the  presence  of  Bardas  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  the  masters  and  students.  At  their  head  was  the  philosopher 
Leo,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica ;  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy  and 
the  mathematics  was  admired  by  the  strangers  of  the  east ;  and  this 
occult  science  was  magnified  by  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  sup- 
poses that  all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration or  magic.  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Csesar,  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Photius,(l)  renounced  the  freedom  of  a  secular  and 
studious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne,  and  was  alternately  ex- 
communicated and  absolved  by  the  synods  of  the  east  and  west.  By 
the  confession  even  of  priestly  hatred,  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry, 
was  foreign  to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thought,  inde- 
fatigable in  reading,  and  eloquent  in  diction.  Whilst  he  exercised  the 
office  of  protospathaire,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  Photius  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. (2)  The  tedious  hours  of  exile,  per- 
haps of  confinement,  were  beguiled  by  the  hasty  composition  of  his 
library,  a  living  monument  of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two  hundred 
and  fourscore  writers,  historians,  orators,  philosophers,  theologians,  are 
reviewed  without  any  regular  method  ;  he  abridges  their  narrative  or 
doctrine,  appreciates  their  style  and  character,  and  judges  even  the 
lathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  freedom  which  often  breaks  through 
the  superstition  of  the  times.  The  emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the 
defects  of  his  own  education,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son 
and  successor  Leo  the  philosopher;  and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of 
his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
eras  of  the  Byzantine  literature.  By  their  munificence  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  imperial  library  ;  by  their  pens,  or  those 
of  their  associates,  they  were  imparted  in  such  extracts  and  abridg- 
ments as  might  amuse  the  curiosity,  without  oppressing  the  indolence, 
of  the  public.  Besides  the  Basilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry and  war,  of  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species,  were  pro- 
pagated with  equal  diligence  ;  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
digested  into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two  only  (of  embas- 
sies, and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have  escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  In 
every  station,  the  reader  might  contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world, 
apply  the  lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire,  perhaps 
to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter  period.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on 
the  works  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the 
ancients,  have  deserved  in  some  measure  the  remembrance  and  grati- 
tude of  the  moderns.  The  scholars  of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  philosophical  common-place  book  of  Stobaeus,  the 
grammatical  and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes, 
which  comprise  six  hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand  verses,  and 
the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica. 
who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has  poured  the  names  and  authorities  of 
four  hundred  writers.  From  these  originals,  and  from  the  numerous 
tribes  of  scholiasts  and  critics,(3)  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 

(O  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Plioliiis  is  copiously  discussed  by  llai.t- 
Kius  (de  Scriploribus  Byzant.  p.  269  -  396  )  and  Fabricius. 

(2)  Eic  aaavpiovs  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliph  :  and  the  relation  of  bis  em- 
bassy  might  have  been  curious  and  instructive.  But  now  did  be  procure  his  hooks  I  A 
library  so  numerous  could  neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor  transported  with  Ins  baggage,  nor 
preserved  in  bis  memory.  Yet  the  last,  however  incredible,  seems  to  lie  allinned  b)  PhoUua 
himself,  o(T«9  au-rw  i]  iu">l.">i  *"<"»?«■  Canmsat  (Hist.  Critique  des  Journaux,  p.  bT-yt) 
Kiw s  a  good  account  of  the  Miiiobiblon. 

(3)  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Graeca  ■  >!  Fabric  ins  ; 
a  laborious  ».>ik,  vet  susceptible  of  a  better  method  ami  many  improvements  :  "i  l  iistalbius; 
ftoui.  i    p.  289  -292— 0O6— 329.)  of  the  l'selli  j  (a  diatribe  ol  Uo  Allalius,  ad  tujceni  torn,  v.) 
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literary  wealth  of  the  twelfth  century:  Constantinople  was  enlightened 
hy  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  and 
in  the  enjoyment  or  neglect  of  our  present  riches,  we  must  envy  the 
generation  that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus,  the  ora- 
tions of  Hyperides,  the  comedies  of  Menander,(l)  and  the  odes  of  Al- 
canis  and  Sappho.  The  frequent  labour  of  illustration  attests  not  only 
the  existence,  but  the  popularity  of  the  Grecian  classics ;  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  age  may  be  deduced  from  the  example  of  two  learned 
females,  the  empress  Eudocia  and  the  princess  Coninena,  who  cultivated 
in  the  purple,  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. (2)  The  vulgar  dia- 
lect of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous;  a  more  correct  and  elaborate 
style  distinguished  the  discourse,  or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the 
church  and  palace,  which  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  models. 

In  our  modern  education,  the  painful  though  necessary  attainment  of 
two  languages,  which  are  no  longer  living,  may  consume  the  time  and 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  student.  The  poets  and  orators  were 
long  imprisoned  in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  our  western  ancestors,  de- 
void of  harmony  or  grace ;  and  their  genius,  without  precept  or  ex- 
ample, was  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  native  powers  of  their  judgment 
and  fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  after  purging  away  the 
impurities  of  their  vulgar  speech,  acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient 
language,  the  most  happy  composition  of  human  art,  and  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters  who  had  pleased  or  instructed  the 
first  of  nations.  But  these  advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  re- 
proach and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in  their  lifeless 
hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without  inheriting  the  spirit  which 
had  created  and  improved  that  sacred  patrimony :  they  read,  they 
praised,  they  compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  incapable 
of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems 
of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  patient  disciples  became  in  their  turn 
the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not  a  single 
composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or  literature,  has  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy, 
or  even  of  successful  imitation.  In  prose  the  least  offensive  of  the  By- 
zantine writers  are  absolved  from  censure  l>y  their  naked  and  unpre- 
Biiming  simplicity  ;  but  the  orators,  most  eloqueut(3)  in  their  own  con  • 
ceit,  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  models  whom  they  affect  to 
emulate.  In  every  page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded  by  the 
choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  r-tiff  and  intricate  phraseology, 
the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable  orna- 
ment, and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  themselves,  to  astonish  the 
reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and 

itaiitine  Porpbyrogenitus  ;  (torn.  vi.  p.  486-  509.)  <>(  John  Stobajus  ;  torn.  riii.  e&~>    ] 
of  Suidas  ;  (loin,  ix.  >  John  Tzetzeg.  (torn,  xii.   |>   245    -2750   Mr-   Harris,  in  his 

Philological    tnaugements.  opus  scuile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  ibis  luzantine  leumiug.  ,i>. 
"'  ) 
in  From  obscure  aud  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius    a,   Poetis  Grsecis,  c.  6  and  Le 

Bibliolheque  Cboisie,  t \i\.  i>   285. J  menliou  ..  coinineni  I  I'iellm  mi 

twenl)  !■. in  ,.i.r. -  of  Menander,  *uii  extant  in  MS.  ;.i  Constantinople.   Vel  such  classic  iludii » 

•uii  the  gravity  or  dulness  "i  a  schoolman  v%  ii.->  pored  over  thi 
di   Psellis,  p.  42.)  and  Michael  lus  probably  been  coafouuded  with  Horn  .  «ho 

wrote  arguments  lo  the  comedies  oi  Menandei  in  the  tentb  century  Suidas  quotes  fifty 
plays,  bui  be  often  transcribes  the  old  scboliasi  of  Uistophaues. 

U')  Anna  Coninena  may  boast ol  hei  Greek  • 
Zouaras,  hei  contemporary,  but  uol  her  flatterer, ma)  add  with  trui 

\tti*i£ou<tuv.     The    prlnci    ■  with  the  artful   dial         •         P  no;    a  a  hail 

studied  ibe  uadrivlum  •■(  astrology,  geometry,  arilbuiclic,  aim  uiusic.  (See  lier 

I,    Willi    I  Mill-  .i 

.    Bynntiui  is   Grec.  p.  17.)  strings  the  au- 

thorities <>l  lulus  Gclllus,  Jeromi   I'cuon  •  ., 

I   ,  I  anple. 
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exaggeration.  Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of 
poetry :  their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  prose. 
The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric  muses,  were  silent  and  inglorious :  the  hards 
of  Constantinople  seldom  rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric 
or  tale  ;  they  forgot  even  the  rules  of  prosody  ;  and  with  the  melody  of 
Homer  yet  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet 
and  syllables  in  the  important  strains  which  have  received  the  name  of 
political  or  city  verses.(l)  The  minds  of  the  Greeks  were  bound  in 
fetters  of  a  base  and  imperious  superstition,  which  extends  her  dominion 
round  the  circle  of  profane  science.  Their  understandings  were  be- 
wildered in  metaphysical  controversy :  in  the  belief  of  visions  and 
miracles,  they  had  lost  all  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and  their  taste 
was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of  the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  de- 
clamation and  Scripture.  Even  these  contemptible  studies  were  no 
longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  superior  talents ;  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  church  were  humbly  content  to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles  of 
antiquity,  nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the  fame 
of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom.(2) 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emulation  of  states 
and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  of  the  efforts  and  improve- 
ments of  mankind.  The  cities  of  ancient  Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy 
mixture  of  union  and  independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe :  the  union  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  renders  them  the  spectators  and 
judges  of  each  other's  merit  :(3)  the  independence  of  government  and 
interest,  which  asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive 
for  pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory.  The  situation  of  the  Romans 
Mas  less  favourable  ;  yet  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed 
the  national  character,  a  similar  emulation  was  kindled  among  the  states 
of  Latium  and  Italy  ;  and,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  aspired  to 
equal  or  surpass  their  Grecian  masters.  The  empire  of  the  Caesars  un- 
doubtedly checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  its 
magnitude  might  indeed  allow  some  scope  for  domestic  competition ; 
but  when  it  was  gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  east,  and  at  last  to 
Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine  subjects  were  degraded  to  an 
abject  and  languid  temper,  the  natural  efifect  of  their  solitary  and  insu- 
lated state.  From  the  north  they  were  oppressed  by  nameless  tribes 
of  Barbarians,  to  whom  they  scarcely  imparted  the  appellation  of  men. 
The  language  and  religion  of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  all  social  intercourse.  The  conquerors  of  Europe 
were  their  brethren  in  the  Christian  faitli ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Franks 
or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude,  and  they  were  rarely 
connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Alone  in 
the  universe,  the  self-satisfied  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  comparison  of  foreign  merit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fainted  in 
the  race,  since  they  had  neither  competitors  to  urge  their  speed,  nor 
judges  to  crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  it  is  under  the 
Comnenian  dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of  knowledge  and  military 
virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 


(3)  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  \>.  125 
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CHAP.  LIV. 


Origin  and  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians. — Their  persecution  hi/  the  Creek 
emperors. —  Revolt  in  Armenia,  SfC. — Transplantation  into  Thrace. — 
Propagation  in  the  west. — The  seeds,  character,  and  consequences  of 
the  reformation. 


In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  variety  of  national  characters  may 
be  clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of  Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned 
their  lives  to  lazy  and  contemplative  devotion:  Rome  again  aspired  to 
the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacious 
Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology.  The 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  instead  of 
commanding  their  silent  submission,  were  agitated  in  vehement  and 
subtle  controversies,  which  enlarged  their  faith  at  the  expense  perhaps 
of  their  charity  and  reason.  From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  was  invaded  by 
these  spiritual  wars;  and  so  deeply  did  they  affect  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  that  the  historian  has  too  often  been  compelled  to  attend 
the  synods,  to  explore  the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of  this 
busy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  the  last  ages  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  sound  of  contro- 
versy was  seldom  heard :  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was  fatigued, 
and  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith 
had  been  irrevocably  defined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  however  vain  and 
pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  ; 
and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe, 
in  blind  obedience  to  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy,  During  a  long 
dream  of  superstition,  the  virgin  and  the  saints,  their  visions  and  mi- 
racles, tlieir  relics  and  images,  were  preached  by  the  monks  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people  ;  and  the  appellation  of  people  might  be  extended 
without  injustice  to  the  first  ranks  of  civil  society.  At  an  unseasonable 
moment,  the  Isaurian  emperors  attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  awaken 
their  subjects:  under  their  influence,  reason  might  obtain  some  pro- 
selytes, a  far  greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear;  but  the 
eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible  deities,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  images  was  celebrated  at  the  feast  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  pas- 
sive and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  relieved  from 
the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  of  persecution.  The  Pagans  had 
disappeared;  the  Jews  were  silent  and  obscure  J  the  disputes  with  the 
Latins  were  rare  and  remote  hostilities  against  a  national  enemy  ;  and 
the  sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  under  the  sha- 
ilow  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
,i  branch  of  Manichffians  was  selected  as  the  victims  of  spiritual  tyranny  : 

their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated  to  despair  and  rebellion ;  and 

tlieir  exile  has  scattered  over  the  west  the  seed-  of  reformation.  These 
important  events  will  justify  some  enquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story 
of  the  Pauliciatis  ;{1)  and,  as  they  cannot  plead   for   themselves,  our 

M)  The  errors  aud  virtues  ol  the  Paiilii  lam  are  weighed,  with  his  nsnal  |ndgmenl  and  can- 
dour, bj  the  learned  Moshelm  Hist.  Bccleslasl.  aeculum  ix  p.511,&c).  He  draw*  his  ori- 
ginal Intelligence  from  Photlus  (contra  Manlcbseo  .  lib  i  I  and  P«ci  Slcnlns  (Hist.  Manl- 
chseoruni  I.  Die  first  ol  these  accounts  has  nol  fallen  luto  my  hands;  the  second,  which 
Mnsbelm  prefers,  i  have  read  In  ■>  l-ailu  version  Inserted  In  the  Maxima  Rildtiuheca  Fairnin 
(com.  avl.  i>.  754-701.;,  ti  >ui  the  edition  ol  the  J  mil  Raderui  |  Inglosstadll,  i  oi.  In  4io  ). 
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candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and  abate  or  suspect  the  evil, 
that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  were  oppressed  by  the 
greatness  and  authority,  of  the  church.  Instead  of  emulating  or'  sur- 
passing the  wealth,  learning,  and  numbers  of  the  Catholics,  their  ob- 
scure remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
confined  to  the  villages  and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Some  vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth 
century  ;(1)  but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the  odious 
name  of  the  Maniehaeans  ;  and  these  heretics,  Mho  presumed  to  recon- 
cile the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Christ,  were  pursued  by  the  two  re- 
ligions with  equal  and  unrelenting  hatred.  Under  the  grandson  of 
Heraclius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth 
of  Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  es- 
teemed by  the  Paulicians  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his 
humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained  a  deacon ,  who 
returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  received  the  inestimable  gift  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the 
prudence  of  the  Greek,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic,  clergy.(2)  These 
books  became  the  measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith  ;  and 
the  Catholics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledged  that  his 
text  was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar 
devotion  to  the  writings  and  character  of  St.  Paul  The  name  of  the 
Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from  some  unknown  and  domes- 
tic teacher  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  disciples,  Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Ty- 
chicus,  were  represented  by  Constantine  and  his  fellow-labourers:  the 
names  of  the  apostolic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations  which 
they  assembled  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  this  innocent  allegory 
revived  the  example  and  memory  of  the  first  ages.  In  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  faithful  follower  investigated  the  creed 
of  primitive  Christianity  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a  Pro- 
testant reader  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry.  But  if  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Paulicians  were  pure  they  were  not  perfect.  Their  foun- 
ders rejected  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,(3)  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, whose  dispute  with  their  favourite  for  the  observance  of  the 
law  could  not  easily  be  forgiven.(4)  They  agreed  with  their  Gnostic 
brethren  in  the  universal  contempt  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  books 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Catholic  church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with  more 
reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Syhanus,  disclaimed  the  visions,  which, 
in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes,  had  been  published  by  the  ori- 
ental sects  ;(5)  the  fabulous  productions  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and 

O)  In  tlie  time  nf  Theoiloret,  the  diocess  of  Cyrrlms,  in  Syria,  contained  eight  hundred 
villages,  of  these,  two  were  inbahited  l>y  Iriaus  and  Kunomia'ns,  and  eight  by  Marcionites, 
whom  the  laborious  bishop  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church  (Unpin,  Bibliot.  EcclesiKslique, 
torn    iv.  p   81,  82.) 

;2)  Nobis  profanls  ista  (.sacra  Evangelia)  legcre  tion  licet  sed  sacerdotihus  diintaxat,  was 
the  first  scruple  of  a  Catholic  when  he  was  advised  to  read  the  Bible  (Petr.  Sicnl.  p.  761.). 

(3)  in  rejecting  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Paulicians  are  justified  by  some  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  (see  Wetstein  ad  loc.  Simon,  Hist.  Critiijiit>  du 
Nonveau  Testament,  c.  17  )•  They  likewise  overlooked  the  Apocalypse  (Petr.  Sicnl.  p.  75ri.;  ; 
but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  must  have 
been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  Kevelations. 

(4;  This  contention,  which  lias  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry,  supposes  some  error 
and  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  Br  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Erasmus,  it  is  re- 
presented as  a  sham  quarrel,  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  correction 
of  the  Jews  (Middleton's  Works,  vol  ii.  p   1—20.). 

(5)  I  Imse  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library,  may  consult  the  researches  of  Heau- 
sobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn,  i  p.  505 — 437-).  Even  in  Africa,  St.  Austin 
could  describe  the  Manicha-ai.  books,  tarn  inulti,  tarn  grandes,  tarn  pretiosi  codices  (contra 
Faust.  13.  14.);  but  he  adds,  without  pity  Incendite  omnes  illas  iiieiubrauas  :  and  his  advice 
has  been  rigorously  followed. 
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the  sages  of  the  east ;  the  spurious  gospels,  epistles,  and  acts,  which,  in 
Hie  first  age,  had  overwhelmed  the  orthodox  code;  the  theology  of 
Mimes,  and  the  author  of  the  kindred  heresies  •  and  tlie  thirty  genera- 
tions or  aeons,  which  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valen- 
tine. The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  aiid  opinions 
of  the  Manichaean  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed 
that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken  by  the  Pau- 
lician  reformers;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged,  as  they  reduced,  the 
number  of  masters,  at  whose  voice  profane  reason  must  how  to  mysterv 
and  miracle.  The  early  separation  of  the  Gnostics  had  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  worship  ;  and  against  the  gradual  inno- 
vations of  discipline  and  doctrine,  they  were  as  strongly  guarded  by 
habit  and  aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists. 
The  objects  which  had  been  transformed  by  the  magic  of  superstition. 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and  naked  co- 
lours. An  image  made  without  hands,  was  the  common  workmanship 
of  a  mortal  artist,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  must  be  in- 
debted for  their  merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics  were  a  heap  of 
hones  and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  perhaps 
with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The  true  and  vivifying 
cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  timber;  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the 
symbols  of  grace.  The  mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celestial 
honours  and  immaculate  virginity  ;  and  the  saints  and  angels  were  no 
longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office  of  mediation  in  heaven, 
and  ministry  upon  earth.  In  the  practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of 
the  sacraments,  the  Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolish  all  visible. objects 
of  worship,  and  the  words  of  the  gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the 
baptism  and  communion  of  the  faithful.  They  indulged  a  convenient 
latitude  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  and  as  often  as  they  were 
pressed  by  the  literal  sense,  they  could  escape  to  the  intricate  mazes  of 
figure  and  allegory.  Their  utmost  diligence  must  have  been  employed 
to  dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ; 
since  they  adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhorred  the 
former,  as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  gospel,  the  or- 
thodox mystery  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  instead  of  confessing  the  human 
nature  and  substantial  sufferings  of  Christ,  they  amused  their  fancy 
with  a  celestial  body  that  passed  through  the  virgin  like  water  through 
a  pipe  ;  with  a  fantastic  crucifixion,  that  eluded  the  vain  and  impotent 
malice  of  the  .lews.  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  times  ;(1)  and  the  rational  Christian,  who  might 
have  been  contented  with  the  light  yoke  and  easy  burden  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  was  justly  offended,  that  the  Paulicians  should  dare  to 
violate  the  unity  of  God,  the  first  article  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. Their  belief  and  their  trust  was  in  the  Father,  ofChrist,  nfthe 
human  soul,  and  of  the  invisible  world.  Rut  they  likewise  held  the 
eternity  of  matter ;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  substance,   the  origin   of 

a   second   principle,    of   an    active   being,    who   has  created    this    visible 

world,  and  exercises  his  temporal   reign  till  the  final  consummation  of 

death  and  siu.('.')  The  appearances  of  moral  and  physical  evil  had  es- 
tablished the  two  principles  iu  the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of 
the  east;    from   wnence  this  doctrine  was  transfused   to  the   various 

swarms  of  the  Gnostics.  A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  i:i  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  Ahriman,  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subordinate  daemon, 

(i;  The  si \  capital  crron  of  the  Pauliclana  arc  deflued  bj  Petei  Sicului  p.  7  >;>  )  with 
inn.  h  prejudice  and  pas: 

(-)  ''lininiii  iiioiniii  ax ia  est,  duo  rennii  c.«?e  prlucipia;  Demn  malum  el  Peum  honum 

" "I1"-  Muju*  umndl  cuiiditorem  ti  priiicipem,  <i  uliuiii  on  mi  usvi    p«r.  Sicul    |>  ~,M.). 
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from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevolence ;  but,  in  spite 
of  our  efforts,  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Ormusd  are  placed  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  line  ;  and  every  step  that  approaches  the  one 
must  recede  in  equal  proportion  from  the  other.(l) 

The  apostolic  labours  of  Constantine  Sylvanus  soon  multiplied  the 
number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  recompence  of  spiritual  ambition. 
The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  the  Manichseans  of  Ar- 
menia, were  united  under  his  standard;  many  Catholics  were  converted 
or  seduced  by  his  arguments  ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  re- 
gions of  Pontus(2)  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  distinguished  only  by 
their  scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title  of  fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  au- 
sterity of  their  lives,  their  zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  holy  spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring, 
or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Catholic  prelacy. 
Such  antichristian  pride  they  bitterly  censured ;  and  even  the  rank  of 
elders  or  presbyters  was  condemned  as  an  institution  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  The  new  sect  was  loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates  :  six  of  their  principal  congre- 
gations represented  the  churches  to  which  St.  Paul  had  addressed  his 
epistles  ;  and  their  founder  chose  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colonia(3),  in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which  had  been  celebrated  by 
the  altars  of  Bellona(4)  and  the  miracles  of  Gregory.(5)  After  a  mission 
of  twenty-seven  years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tolerating  go- 
vernment of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  persecution.  The  laws 
of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touched  the  lives  of  less  odious  he- 
retics, proscribed  without  mercy  or  disguise  the  tenets,  the  books,  and 
the  persons  of  the  Motanists  and  Manichseans:  the  books  were  delivered 
to  the  flames  ;  and  all  who  should  presume  to  secret  such  writings,  or  to 
profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death. (6)  A 
Creek  minister,  armed  with  legal  and  military  powers,  appeared  at  Co- 
lonia  to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if  possible,  the  lost  sheep. 
By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  be- 
fore a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their 
pardon,  and  the  proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual 
rather.  They  turned  aside  from  the  impious  office  ;  the  stones  dropped 
from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one  executioner 
could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Catholics,  who  boldly 
overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This  apostate,  Justus  was  his  name, 
again  deceived  and  betrayed  his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  con- 

(1)  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  lib.  i.  iv.— vi.)  and 
Moslieim,  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  and  de  Rebus  Cbristiauis  ante  Conslantiniini,  sec.  1  —  3.) 
hare  laboured  to  explore  and  discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of 
the  two  principles. 

(2)  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  possessed  above  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yeais  by  the  Hedes  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  103.)  and  Persians;  and  the  kings  of  Pomus 
were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achwmenides  (Sallust.  Fragment,  lib.  iii.  with  the  French  sup- 
plement and  notes  of  the  president  de  Brosses.) 

(3)  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  This  Colonia.on  the 
l.ycns  above  Neo-('a3s;irea,  is  named  by  the  Turks  Couleihisar,  or  Chonac,  a  populous  town  in 
a  strong  country.  (d'Anville  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn,  ii.  p.  54.  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Le- 
vant, totn.  iii.  leltre  21.  p   2")3.) 

(4)  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  foundation, 
and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  sacerdoial  of- 
fice had  been  occupied  by  his  mother's  family,  Strabo  (lib.  xii.  p.  809.  835—837  )  dwells  with 
peculim  complacency  on  the  temple,  the  worship,  and  festival  which  was  mice  celebrated 
ever)  year.  But  the  Bellona  of  Pontus  had  the  features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of 
war,  but  of  love. 

(5)  Giegory,  bishop  of  Nao-Cajsarea,  (A.  D.  240—265.)  surnamed  That! mat nrgus,  or  the 
Wonder-worker  A  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed 
by  Giegory  of  Nyssa,  his  namesake  and  countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  St.  Bazil. 

(6)  Hoc  caeternm  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthodox!,  Imperatorea  addiderunt, 
ut  ManichiEos  Montanosque  capitali  piiniri  seutentia  juberent,  eorumque  libros,  quocunque  in 
loco  tnveuti  e.-sent,  Hammis  tradi ;  quod  siqnis  uspiam  eosdein  occultasse  deprehenderetur, 
hnnc  eundetn  mortis  pcenae  addici,  ejusque  bona  in  flscum  inferri.  (Petr.  Sicul  p.  759.)  What 
more  could  higotn  and  persecution  deiiiu  ! 
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fortuity  to  the  acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Simeon; 
like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  lie  had  been  sent  to 
persecute,  renounced  his  honours  and  fortunes,  and  acquired  among-  the 
Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and  a  martyr.  They  were  not  am- 
bitious of  martyrdom  ;(1)  but  in  a  calamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  their  patience  sustained  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ;  and 
power  was  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism 
and  reason.  From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession 
of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose :  amidst  their  foreign 
hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic  quarrels  :  they'  preached,  they 
disputed,  they  suffered ;  and  the  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of  Ser- 
gius,  in  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  years,  are  reluctantly  confessed  by 
the  orthodox  historians. (2)  The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  second, 
was  stimulated  by  a  pious  cause  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish,  in 
a  single  conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Paulicians.  By  their 
primitive  simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  popular  superstition,  the  Icono- 
clast princes  might  have  been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines ; 
but  they  themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as  the  accom- 
plices, of  the  Manichaeans.  Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the  clemency  of 
Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the  severity  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes ;  nor  will  his  character  sustain  the  honour  of  a  more  liberal  motive. 
The  feeble  Michael  the  first,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost 
in  the  race  of  persecution ;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless  be  adjudged  to 
the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who  restored  the  images  to  the 
oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors  explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  empress  have  affirmed,  that,  in 
a  short  reign,  one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  the 
sword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit  has  perhaps  been 
stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth  ;  but  if  the  account  be  allowed,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  many  simple  Iconoclasts  were  punished  under  a 
more  odious  name,  and  that  some  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  un- 
willingly took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  sectaries  of  a  reli- 
gion long  persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked.  In  a  holy  cause  they  are 
no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or  remorse  :  the  justice'  of  their  arms 
hardens  them  against  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and  they  revenge  their 
father's  wrongs,  on  the  children  of  their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the 
Hussites  of  Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists  of  France/  and  such,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces. (3) 
They  were  first  awakened  to  the  massacre  of  a  governor  and  bishop,  who 
exercised  the  imperial  mandate  of  converting  or  destroying  the  heretics  ; 
and  the  deepest  recesses  of  mount  Argseus  protected  their  independence 
and  revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was  kindled  by 
the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revolt  of  Carbeas,  a  valiant  Pauli- 
can,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  the  general  of  the  east-  His  father 
had  been  impaled  by  the  Catholic  inquisitors;  and  religion,  or  at  least 
nature,  might  justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of  his 
brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives j  they  renounced  the  alle- 
giance of  antiehristian  Rome  ;  u  Saracen  emir  introduced  Carbeas  to  t lie 
caliph  ;   and  the  commander  of  the  faithful  extended    his  sceptre  to  the 

implacable  enemy  of  the  (.recks.     In  the  mountain  beyond  Sewas  and 

(l)  it  slum  id  seem  thai  the  Paulicians  allowed  themselves  mimic  latitude  ol  eqo  vocation  imi 

uii-ii-  >i  reservation,  till  Uic  Catholic*  discovered  tiir  pressing  qnei is,  wbii  h  reduced  them 

lo  the  pressing  alternative  of  apostacy  oi  martyrdom.    (1'eir.  sicul    p 

I  he  persecution  is  told  bj  Pi  i      SI  nlus(p.  579    763.)  with  satisfaction  and  pleasantrj 

J  »st  us.- 'i  •/ '  i"- is  i  mi    si  me.  i  ii  was  noi  Mr..,,  bul  «»p  ■■■  fin*  proi elation  of  the  two  i 

inn-i  bav*.  been  nearly  the  same),  a  (real  whale  thai  drowned  tbe  inariuers  ivbo  mistook  him 
fur  an  island      Hee  likewise  Cerirenus.  (p    131    435) 

I.)  the  coniiuuatoi  ol  i  beop  •    »  p   103,  lot  > 

Cedrenua,   p  12,545.   and  z .m,  (torn,  ii   III  ribe  tbe  revolt  and 

exploits  ofCarbeai  ind  uia  P  itrlii  I  u  . 
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Trebizond,  he  founded  and  fortified  the  city  of  Tephrice,(l)  which  Is 
*till  occupied  by  a  fierce  and  licentious  people,  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  were  covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  reconciled  the 
use  of  the  Bible  and  the  sword.  During  more  than  thirty  years,  Asia 
was  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  foreign  and  domestic  war  :  in  their  hos- 
tile inroads  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined  with  those  of  Mahomet; 
and  the  peaceful  Christians,  the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who 
were  delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly  accuse  the  intole- 
rant spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So  urgent  was  the  mischief,  so  intolerable 
the  shame,  that  even  the  dissolute  Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  was 
compelled  to  march  against  the  Paulicians  ;  he  was  defeated  under  the 
walls  of  Samasata ;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the  heretics  whom 
his  mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  Saracens  fought  under 
the  same  banners,  but  the  victory  was  ascribed  to  Carbeas;  and  the  cap- 
tive generals,  with  more  than  a  hundred  tribunes,  were  either  released 
by  his  avarice,  or  tortured  by  his  fanaticism.  The  valour  and  ambition 
of  Chrysccheir,(2)  his  successor,  embraced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine  and 
revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the  troops  of  the  frontier  and  the  palace  were 
repeatedly  overthrown,  the  edicts  of  persecution  were  answered  by  the 
pillage  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesus  ;  nor  could  the 
apostle  St.  John  protect  from  violation  his  city  and  sepulchre.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Ephesus  was  turned  into  a  stable  for  mules  and  horses  ;  and 
the  Paulicians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  the  triumph  of  re- 
bellion over  the  same  despotism  which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  in- 
jured people.  The  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue 
for  peace,  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  captives,  and  to  request,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  moderation  and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir  would  spare  his  fellow- 
Christians,  and  content  himself  with  a  royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver 
and  silk  garments.  "  If  the  emperor,"  replied  the  insolent  fanatic,  "  be 
"  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  abdicate  the  east,  andreign  without  molesta- 
"  tion  in  the  west.  If  he  refuse,  the  servants  of  the  Lord  will  precipi- 
"  tate  him  from  the  throne/'  The  reluctant  Basil  suspended  the  treaty, 
accepted  the  defiance,  and  led  his  army  into  the  land  of  heresy,  which  he 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  The  open  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted :  but  when  he  had 
explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the  multitude  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
the  ample  magazines  of  arms  and  provisions,  he  desisted  with  a  sigh  from 
the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  laboured,  by  the 
foundation  of  convents  and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial 
patrons,  of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet  Elijah  ;  and  it  was 
his  daily  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  transpierce,  with  three  arrows,  the 
head  of  his  impious  adversary.  Beyond  his  expectations,  the  wish  was 
accomplished  :  after  a  successful  inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and 
slain  in  his  retreat ;  and  the  rebel's  head  was  triumphantly  presented  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  the  reception  of  this  welcome  trophy,  Basil  in- 
stantly discharged  three  arrows  with  unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  ap- 
plause of  the  court,  who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  archer.  With 
Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of  the  Paulicians  faded  and  withered  ;(3)  on  the 
second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  Tephrice  was  desert- 
ed by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for  mercy  or  escaped  to  the  borders.     The 

(1)  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turqui  et  en  Perse,  torn  ii.)  is  probably  tbe  only  Frank  who  has  visit- 
ed tbe  independent  Barbarians  of  Tepbrice,  now  Divrigui,  from  whom  be  fortunately  escaped 
in  the  train  of  a  Turkish  officer. 

(2)  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Cenesius  (Chron.  p.  67—70.  edit.  Venet.)  has  exposed  the 
nakedness  of  the  empire.  Constautiue  porphyrogenitus  (in  V'it.  Bazil  c  37 -43.  p.  166  — 
171)- has  displayed  the  glory  of  bis  grandfather.  Cedrenus  (p.  570-573  )  is  without  their 
passions  or  their  knowledge. 

(3)  XvvawtftapavOq  -nnaa  i;  av9ov<ra  t»;s  Yc^piKtjv  evuvtpia.  How  elegant  !S  th,e  Greek 
roj-ne,  even  m  the  inoulh  of  Cedrcims  I 
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city  was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of  independence  survived  in  the  moun- 
tains :  the  Paulicians  defended,  above  a  century,  their  religion  and  li- 
berty, infested  the  Roman  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alli- 
ance with  the  enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Constantine,  surnamed  Co- 
pronymus  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  made  an  expedition  into 
Armenia,  and  found  in  the  cities  of  Melitene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great 
number  of  Paulicians,  his  kindred  heretics.  As  a  favour  or  punishment 
he  transplanted  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople 
and  Thrace  ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was  introduced  and 
diffused  in  Europe.(l)  If  the  sectaries  of  the  metropolis  were  soon 
mingled  with  the  promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep 
root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace,  resisted  the  storms  of 
persecution,  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  their  Armenian 
brethren,  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their  preachers,  who  solicited,  not 
without  success,  the  infant  faith  of  the  Bulgarians/2)  In  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful  colony, 
which  John  Zimisces,(3)  transported  from  the  Chalybian  hills,  to  the 
valleys  of  mount  Haemus.  The  oriental  clergy,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  destruction,  impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence,  of  the  Ma- 
nichseans ;  the  warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  esteemed  their  valour :  their 
attachment  to  the  Saracens  was  pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the 
side  of  the  Danube,  against  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  service 
might  be  useful,  and  their  loss  would  be  desirable-  Their  exile  in  a  dis- 
tant land  was  softened  by  a  free  toleration  :  the  Paulicians  held  the  city 
of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace ;  the  Catholics  were  their  sub- 
jects ;  the  Jacobite  emigrants  their  associates  ;  they  occupied  a  line  of 
villages  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus ;  and  many  native  Bulgarians  were 
associated  to  the  communion  of  arms  and  heresy.  As  long  as  they  were 
awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moderation,  their  voluntary  bands  were 
distinguished  in  the  armies  of  the  empire  :  .and  the  courage  of  these  dogs, 
ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human  blood,  is  noticed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  almost  with  reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  The  same 
spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  contumacious ;  they  were  easily  pro- 
voked by  caprice  or  injury  ;  and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by 
the  faithless  bigotry  of  the  government  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Norman  war,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Manichaeans  deserted  the 
standard  of  Alexius  Comnenus,(4)  and  retired  to  their  native  homes.  He 
dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge  ;  invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly 
conference  ;  and  punished  the  innocent  and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation, and  baptism.  In  an  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook 
the  pious  office  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state  :  his  winter- 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Philippopolis  ;  and  the  thirteenth  apostle,  as  he  is 
6tyled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed  whole  days  and  nights  in  theolo- 
gical controversy-  His  arguments  were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was 
melted,  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  emi- 
nent proselytes  ;  and  a  new  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with 
immunities,  and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was  founded  by  Alexius, 
for  the  residence  of  his  vulgar  converts.  The  important  station  of  Phi- 
lippopolis was  wrested  from  their  hands  ;  the  contumacious  leaders  were 
secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  banished  from  their  country  ;  and  their  lives 


(Aleielail,  iiii   mv  p.  450,  ace.) 

(4)  I  lie  \W'\i;x1  of  Anna  Coinnenu  (lib  v.  p  131.  lib.  Yl  p.  15*,  1  •■'.  lib.  viv  p.  150—157. 
with  tbe  annotations  ol  Ducange)  records  tbe  transactions  ol  liti  apostolli  fathei  with  iii« 
Manicuzaiis,  whose  abominable  heresj  ilu    tasd<  I  unj. 
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■were  spared  by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the  mercy,  of  an  emperor,  at 
whose  command  a  poor  solitary  heretic  was  burnt  alive  before  the  church 
of  St  Sophia.(l)  But  the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of 
a  nation  was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible  zeal  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  ceased  to  dissemble  or  refused  to  obey.  After  the  departure  and 
death  of  Alexius,  they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious  laws.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  pope  or  primate  (a  mani- 
fest corruption)  resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dal- 
matia,  and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  filial  congregations  of  Italy  and 
France.(2)  From  that  era,  aminute  scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpe- 
tuate the  chain  of  tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or  co- 
lony still  inhabited  the  valleys  of  mount  Haemus,  where  their  ignorance 
and  poverty  were  more  frequently  tormented  by  the  Greek  clergy  than 
by  the  Turkish  government.  The  modern  Paulicians  have  lost  all  me- 
mory of  their  origin  ;  and  their  religion  is  disgraced  by  the  worship  of 
the  cross,  and  the  practice  of  bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives  have 
imported  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.(3) 

In  the  west,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Manichaean  theology7  had  been 
repulsed  by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the  prince.  The  favour  and 
success  of  the  Paulicians  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be 
imputed  to  the  strong  though  secret,  discontent  which  armed  the  most 
pious  Christians  against  the  church  of  Rome.  Her  avarice  was  oppres- 
sive, her  despotism  odious  :  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the  Greeks  in 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  her  innovations  were  more  rapid  and 
scandalous :  she  had  rigorously  defined  and  imposed  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation :  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clergy  were  more  corrupt, 
and  the  eastern  bishops  might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if 
they  were  compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by  turns  the 
crozier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three  different  roads  might  intro- 
duce the  Paulicians  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  After  the  conversion  of 
Hungary,  the  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the 
course  of  the  Danube  :  in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through 
Philippopolis ;  and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy, 
might  accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their  respective 
countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of  Venice  pervaded  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  republic  opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners 
of  every  climate  and  religion.  Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Pau- 
licians were  often  transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Si- 
cily ;  in  peace  and  war  they  freely  conversed  with  strangers  and  natives, 
and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  the 
kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps.(4)  It  was  soon  discovered  that  many  thou- 
sand Catholics  of  even'  rank,  and  of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Ma- 
nichaean heresy ;  and  the  flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Or- 
leans, was  the  first  act  and  signal  of  persecution.  The  Bulgarians,(5)  a 
name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so  odious  in  its  application,  spread  their 

:l)  Basil  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogmniles,  a  sett  of  Gnostics,  who  soon  vanished 
(Anna  ComUeua,  Alexiad,  lib.  xv.  p.  -186-494,     Mosheim,  llist    Kcclesiastica,  p.  420.). 

(2)  Matt.  Paris.  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  English  historian  is  alleged  hy 
Ducange  in  an  excellent  note  on  Villehardouiu  (no.  208),  who  found  the  i'auliciaus  at  I'hi- 
lippopijiis  i he  friends  of  the  Bulgarians. 

(I)  «ee  Maisizli,  Stato  Militate  dell'  Impero  Ottomano,  p.  24. 

( !)  I  be  intmd  c  i"n  of  the  Paiiliciaus  into  Italj  mid  Pnuice.  is  amply  discussed  by  Mora- 
tori  (Anliqtntat.  Italic  tnedit  Svi,  torn  v  dissert.  60  p.  81  —  152  )  and  Mosheim  (p.  579—382. 
419-422  ).  Vet  both  have  overlooked  a  cuiious  |  as=age  of  William  the  Apulian,  who  clearly 
riesrriiies  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A.  U.  1010  (in  Muratori,  Script. 
Kerum.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p   256  ). 

Cum  Giaecis  aderaut  qnidain  qtios  pessimns  error 
Fecerat  amentes,  et  abipso  noinen  habebant. 
But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine,  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sabellians  or  Fatripassians. 

(5)  Bulgari,  Boulgres,  Bougtes,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  applied  hy  the  Fiencti 
SB  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural  sinners.  The  Paterini,  or  Patelini,  has  been 
made  to  signify  a  smooth  and  flattenns  hypocrite,  such  as  VAvocat  Pete/in  of  that  original 
and  pleasant  farce  (Ducanje  tiloss.  latinitat.  medii  et  inflmi  .4\vi.).  The  Manicbaeans  were 
likewise  named  Cathari,  <sr  the  pme.  hy  corruption  Gazari,  &c. 
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branches  over  the  face  of  Europe.  United  in  common  hatred  of  idolatry 
and  Rome,  they  were  connected  by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
government ;  their  various  sects  were  discriminated  by  some  fainter  or 
darker  shades  of  theology  ;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two  prin- 
ciples, the  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  eucharist.  A  confession  of  sim- 
ple worship  and  blameless  manners  is  extorted  from  their  enemies  ;  and 
so  high  was  their  standard  of  perfection,  that  the  increasing  congrega- 
tions were  divided  into  two  classes  of  disciples,  of  those  who  practised, 
and  of  those  who  aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,(l)  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  that  the  Paulicians  were  most  deeply 
implanted;  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and  revenge  which 
had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  were  re- 
peated in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Tin; 
laws  of  the  eastern  emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic  the  Second.  The 
insurgents  of  Tephrice  were  represented  by  the  barons  and  cities  of 
Languedoc.  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary  fame  of 
Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her  soldiers  could  equal  the 
heroes  of  the  crusades,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by 
the  founders  of  the  inquisition  ;(2)  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm, 
than  to  refute,  the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visible  assemblies  of 
the  Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword  j  and  the 
bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  Catholic  conformity. 
But  the  invincible  spirit  which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed 
in  the  western  world.  In  the  state,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul ; 
who  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  embraced  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the  visions  of  the  Gnostic 
theology.  The  struggles  of  WIcklhTe  in  England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
were  premature  and  ineffectual  ;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of  nations. 
A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the  degree  of  their  merit  and  the  value 
of  •  their  reformation,  will  prudently  ask  from  what  articles  of  faith, 
above  or  against  our  reason,  they  have  enfranchised  the  Christians  ;  for 
such  enfranchisement  is  doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  may  be  compatible 
with  truth  and  piety.  After  a  fair  discussion  we  shall  rather  be  sur- 
prised by  the  timidity,  .than  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of  our  first 
reformers.(S)  With  the  Jews,  they  adopted  the  belief  and  defence  of 
all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel;  and  they  were  bound  like 
the  Catholics,  to  justify  against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law. 
In  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  the  reformers 
were  severely  orthodox  :  they  freely  adopted  the  theology  of  the  four, 
or  the  first  six  councils;  and  with  the  Athanasian  creed,  they  pro- 
nounced the  eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic 
faith,  Transubstantiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  i-  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power  of 
argument  and  pleasantry  ;  but  instead  of  consulting  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  and  their  taste,  t  lie  first  Protestants  were 
entangled  in  their  own  Bcruples,  and  awed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  in- 

(1)  Of  t ii<-  laws,  crusade  and  persecution,  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just  though  central  idea, 
i   i    pressed  by  Mosbeim  (p,  177     181.  -     rbe  detail  maj  be  i id  in  the  ecclesiastical  uU- 

I  •hi. ui»,  am  lent  and  in.  id  cm,  Catholics  ami  I'rolestailU  ,  and  BlltOUgSt  lliCsC  lieun  IsUlC 

impartial  .mil  moderati . 

(2j  | be  Acta  (Liber  Benteiitlartim  ol  tin  iuqnisitlon  of  Tbolousc  A.  P.  1307—1343  )  lia^e 
been  published  by  Limborcb  (Auiatelodami,  I692.J  with  a  previous  hlstox)  ol  the  inquisition 
In  general,  rbej  deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  Is  we  must  not  caluniuiate 
<  vi  n  Satan,  oi  the  n  Ij  Office,  I  will  observe,  tii  it  ol  .i  lit)  ■  ■!  i  rimlnals  which  liiib  nineteen 
folio  pages,  oulj  niiii  ii  tin  u  and  fnui  women  were  delivered  to  the  ■  <  ular  arm, 

l"3)  Iheopinlona i  pi dings  ol  the  reformers  are  exposed  in  the  second  part  of  the 

Rem  rat  history  of  Mothelm     but  thi  halaui    .which  hi  has  held  with  ■••  i  l<-.u  au  i 
stead)  a  hand,  i ius  to  luclii     in  I       ir  of  his  I  iitl 
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stitution  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  maintained  a  corporeal,  and  Cal- 
vin a  real,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;  and  the  opinion  of  Zuin- 
glius,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual  communion,  a  simple  memo- 
rial, has  slowly  prevailed  in  the  reformed  churches.(l)  But  the  loss  of 
one  mystery  was  amply  compensated  by  the  stupendous  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  redemption,  faith,  grace,  and  predestination,  which  had 
been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subtle  questions 
had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers  and  schoolmen;  but 
the  final  improvement  and  popular  use  may  be  attributed  to  the  first 
reformers,  who  enforced  them  as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of 
salvation.  Hitherto  the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against 
the  Protestants,  and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit  that  a 
wafer  is  God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther,  and  his  rivals,  are  solid  and  important  ; 
and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  obligations  to  these  fearless  enthu- 
siasts.^) I.  By  their  hands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the 
abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Myriads  of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were 
restored  to  the  liberty  and  labours  of  social  life.  A  hierarchy  of  saints 
and  angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities,  were  stripped  of  their 
temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness  : 
their  images  and  relics  were  banished  from  the  church ;  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people  was  no  longer  nourished  with  the  daily  repetition 
of  miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy 
of  man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  remains  to  observe, 
whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with  popular  devotion  ; 
whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  in- 
flamed by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in  languor  and  indifference. 
II.  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  which  restrains  the  bigot  from 
thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks :  the 
popes,  fathers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible 
judges  of  the  world  ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught  to  acknowledge  no 
law  but  the  Scriptures,  no  interpreter  but  his  own  conscience.  This 
freedom,  however,  was  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  design,  of  the 
Reformation.  The  patriot  reformers  were  ambitious  of  succeeding  the 
tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed  with  equal  rigour, 
their  creeds  and  confessions ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the  magistrate 
to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or  personal  animosity  of  Cal- 
vin proscribed  in  Servetus(3)  the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion  , -(4)  and  the 
flames  of  Smithfield,  in  which  he  was  afterward  consumed,  had  been 
kindled  for  the  Anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer  (5)  The  nature  of 
the  tiger  was  the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and 

(1)  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect:  bnt  in  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  a  strong  and  explicit  declaration  against  the  real  presence 
was  obliterated  in  the  original  copv,  tn  please  the  people,  or  the  Lutherans,  or  queen  Eliza- 
beth (Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  128.  302.). 

(2)  "  Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  as  Luther  and  myself  (said  the  fanatic  Whiston  to 
Hilly  the  philosopher),  you  would  now  be  kneeling  before  an  image  of  St    Winifred." 

(3)  The  article  of  .Set-ret  m  the  Dictionnaire  Critiqne  of  Chauflepie,  is  the  best  account 
which  1  have  seen  of  this  shameful  transaction.  See  likewise  the  abbe  d'Artigny,  Nouveaux 
Memoires  d'Histoire,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  55-154. 

(4)  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Servetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs 
which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto  da  Fes  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems 
to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy.  He  accused  his  adversary 
before  their  common  enemies,  the  judges  of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  for  his  destruction,  the 
sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspondence.  2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the 
pretence  of  danger  to  the  church  or  slate  In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Servetus  was  a 
harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.  3.  A  Catholic 
inquisitor  yields  the  same  obedience  which  he  requires,  but  Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule 
of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by  ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates,  (In 
Nicole,  torn  i.  p.  93.  edit  Battie)  four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel. 
'A   7ra<T.YOi>Te?  if/,'  ^Tepwi'  opyifccrfle,  Tuvra  tok  aX\oir  \i.t\  ■wound. 

(5)  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  81  -86.—  The  sense  and  humanity  of  tbe  young  king  were  c.p 
pressed  by  the  authority  of  tbe  pinnate. 
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fangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by  the  Roman 
pontiff:  tin;  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of  an  humble  rank,  with- 
out revenue  or  jurisdiction.  His  decrees  were  consecrated  by  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Catholic  church  :  their  arguments  and  disputes  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people ;  and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was  ac- 
cepted beyond  their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  the 
days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently  work- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  the  reformed  churches;  many  weeds  of  prejudice 
were  eradicated  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus(l)  diffused  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  claimed  as 
a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable  right  :(2)  the  free  governments  of 
IIolland(3)  and  England(-l)  introduced  the  practice  of  toleration  ;  and. 
the  narrow  allowance  of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the  mind  has  understood 
the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse 
the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason.  The  volumes  of  con- 
troversy are  overspread  wish  cobwebs ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant 
church  is  far  removed  from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  faith,  are  subscribed 
with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  the  modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and  scepticism. 
The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accomplished  ;  the  web  of  mystery 
is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  numbers 
must  not  be  computed  from  their  separate  congregations;  and  the  pillars 
of  revelation  are  shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without 
the  substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  licence  without  the  temper  of 
philosophy. (.">) 


<  HAP.  LV 


The  Bulgarians. — Origin,  migrations,  and  settlement  vf  the  Hun- 
garians.— Their  inroads  in  the  east  and  nest. —  The  monarchy  of 
Russia. — Geography  and  trade. —  Wars  of  the  Russians  against  the 
Greek  empire. — Conversion  of  the  Barbarians. 


Under  the  reign  of  Constarrtine,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius,  the  ancient 
barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often  violated  and  so  often  restored,  was  irre- 
trievably swept  away  by  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  Their  progress 
was  favoured  by  the  caliphs,  their  unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries  ; 
the  Roman  legions  were  occupied  in  Asia  ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger  and 

(\)  Erasmus  maybe  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology,  utn  a  slumber  of  a 
hundred  years  il  was  revived  by  Hie  Armenians  of  Holland,  (irolins,  I  imborcb,  and  Le 
<  in.  ,  in  England  by  chillingworth.the  Latitudinariansof  <  amhrldge,  (.Burnet,  Hist,  of  bis  Own 
Times,  vol.  i    p.  161   -268.  octavo  edition;  I'lllotaon,  Clarke,  Hoadley,  .*<:. 

(")  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  bv  whom  the  rights  of 
toleration  have  been  so  tioblj  defended,  Ba\ir,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  are  all  laymen  and  philn 
sopbers. 

See  the  excellent  chaptri  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  the  religion  of  the   Coiled  Provin- 
ces     I  am  not  ntlsfled  with  Grot  ins,  <ie  Rebus  Relglcis,    \  ii  ii.it   lib.  I.  p.  13  edit.  In  13 

»'l  approves  the  imperial  laws  ol  persecution,  and  only  condemns  the  blot  d)  tribunal  oj  tb« 
inquisition. 

(.i)  mi  William  Blnckstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  Iv.  p.  B,  54.)  explains  the  law  of  Et 
as  it  was  fixed  at  the   Revolution,     rhe  exceptions  ol   Papists,  and  ..i   | bote  w bo  denj  tha 
Trinity,  would  siiil  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecution,  it  the  natluiial  suiiu  were  nut 
in  •!•  effectual  than  a  buudred statutes. 

i')i  sliall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in  i>r.  Priestley,  which  be- 
tray tbe  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions,  m  the  tlrsl  I  orruptions  ol 
1  brl  trinity,   >■■!   I.  p      .  •      ,•      r,    priest,  at  ll                          Ii.  p    161  |  Hk  magisl 

•ll.ij   iirmlile  ! 
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disgrace  of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  If,  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated  from  the  strict  and 
original  line  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of  the  subject  will  hide  my 
transgression  or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the  east,  in  the  west,  in  war,  in 
religion,  in  science,  in  their  prosperity,  and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians 
press  themselves  on  our  curiosity :  the  first  overthrow  of  the  church 
and  empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre  of  the  oriental 
world.  But  the  same  labour  would  be  unworthily  bestowed  on  the 
swarms  of  savages,  who,  between  the  seventh  and  the  twelth  century, 
descended  from  the  plains  of  Scythia,  in  transient  inroad  or  perpetual 
emigration^  1)  Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubtful,  their 
actions  obscure,  their  superstition  was  blind,  their  valour  brutal,  and  the 
uniformity  of  their  public  and  private  lives  was  neither  softened  by  in- 
nocence nor  refined  by  policy.  The  majesty  of  the  Byzantine  throne  re- 
pelled and  survived  their  disorderly  attacks  ;  the  greater  part  of  these 
Barbarians  has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  despicable  remnant  continues,  and  may  long  continue,  to 
groan  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  From  the  antiquities  of, 
I.  Bulgarians,  II.  Hungarians,  and  III.  Russiaiis,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  selecting  such  facts  as  yet  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  con- 
quests of  the,  IV.  Normans,  and  the  monarchy  of  the,  V.  Turks,  will  na- 
turally terminate  in  the  memorable  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
double  fall  of  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine. 

In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric(2)  the  Ostrogoth  had  trampled  on 
the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  defeat,  the  name  and  the  nation 
are  lost  during  a  century  and  a  half ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
same  or  a  similar  appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulga- 
ria^) bequeathed  to  his  five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and  con- 
cord. It  was  received  as  youth  has  ever  received  the  counsels  of  age  and 
experience;  the  five  princes  buried  their  father ;  divided  his  subjects 
and  cattle  ;  forgot  his  advice  ;  separated  from  each  other ;  and  wandered 
in  quest  of  fortune,  till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  under  the  protection  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna. (4)  But  the  stream 
of  emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  towards  the  capital..  The  modern 
Bulgaria,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  stamped  with  the 
name  and  image  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  hour  ;  the  new 
conquerors  successively  required,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Dardania,  Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epiruses  ;(5)  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy was  translated  from  the  native  city  of  Justinian  ;  and,  in  their 
prosperous  age,  the  obscure  town  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  was  honour- 
ed with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch.  (6)     Th d  unquestionable 

(1)  All  the  passages  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the  Barbarians,  are  compiled, 
methodized,  and  transcribed,  in  ;i  Latin  version,  by  the  laborious  John  Gottuelf  Striuer,  in  his 
"  Memorise  Populorum  ad  Dauubium,  Pontuiu  tuxiiium,  Paludem,  Maeotidem,  Can  casual, 
Mare  Caspinin,  el  inde  magis  ad  Septemtriones  incolentium,''  Petiopuli.  1771 — 1773:  in  four 
tomes,  or  six  volumes  in  4to.  lint  the  fashion  has  now  enhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  materials. 

(2)  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  9. 

(3)  1  heophanes,  p.  296-299.  Anastasius,  p.  113.  Nicephoius,  0.  P.  p.  22,  23.  Theo- 
phaues  places  the  old  Bul4aria  on  the  banks  of  the  Atell  or  Volga  ;  but  he  d  prives  himself  of 
all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that  river  into  the  Euxine  sea. 

(4)  Paul  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Lailgobard.  lib.  v.  c.  29.  p.  881,  882.  The  apparent  difference 
between  the  Lombard  historian  and  the  above-mentioned  Greeks  is  easily  reconciled  byCaiuilio 
Prllegrino,  (de  Ducatit  Beuevenlano,  dissert.  7.  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Itat  torn.  v.  p.  1SS, 
187.)  and  Beretti.  (Cborograpb.  Italiae  medii  /Evi,  p  273,  &c.)  This  Bulgarian  colony  was 
plaute.l  in  a  vacant  district  of  Sarauium,  and  learned  the  Latin,  without  forgetting  their  native 
language. 

(5;  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire,  are  assigned  to  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom  in  ihe  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,     (Barouius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  859.  no.  75.) 

(6)  The  situation  and  royalty  of  Lycuuidus,  or  Achrida,  are  clearly  expressed  in  Cedrenus 
(p  713)  The  removal  oi  an  arcl  bishop  or  patriarch  from  Jastiuianea  prima  to  Lychnidts 
and  at  length  toTeniovo,  has  prodded  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the  Greeks 
(Nicephorus  Uregoias,  lib.  >;.  .    -'.  p  14.  13.    Tboinassm,  Discipline  de  l'fcgUse,tom.  i.  lij 
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evidence  of  language  attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock  of  the  Sclavonian,  or  more  properly  Sclavonian  race;(l)  and  the 
kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Crotians,  Walachians,(2) 
&c.  followed  either  the  standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From 
the  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives  or  subjects,  ot  allies 
or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread  the  land  ;  and  the  na- 
tional appellation  of  the  slave.i(3)  has  been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice 
from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of  servitude.(4)  Among  these  co- 
lonies, the  Chrobatians,(5)  or  Croats, who  now  attend  the  motions  of  an 
Austrian  army,  are  the  descendants  of  a  mighty  people,  the  conquerors 
and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime  cities,  and  of  these  the  infant 
republic  of  llagusa,  implored  the  aid  and  instructions  of  the  Byzantine 
court :  they  were  advised  by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  reserve  a  small 
acknowledgment  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  appease, 
by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wrath  of  these  irresistible  Barbarians.  The 
kingdom  of  Croatia  was  shared  by  eleven  Zoupans,  or  feudatory  lords; 
and  their  united  forces  were  numbered  at  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  foot.  A  long  sea-coast,  indented  with  capacious  har- 
bours, covered  with  a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Italian 
shores,  disposed  both  the  natives  and  strangers  to  the  practice  of  naviga- 
tion. The  boats  or  brigantines  of  the  Croats  were  constructed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Liburnians  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  may  ex- 
cite the  idea  of  a  respectable  navy  ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  al- 
lowance often,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war. 
They  were  gradually  converted  to  the  more  honourable  service  of  com- 
merce ;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  still  frequent  and  dangerous  ; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  freedom  and 
sovereignty  of  the  gulf  Mere  effectually  vindicated  by  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic.^) The  ancestors  of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were  equally  removed 
from  the  use  and  abuse  of  navigation  :  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia, 
in  the  inland  regions  of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty  day's  journey, 
according  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of  darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians(7)  was  confined  to  a  narrow  scope  both  of 
time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  they  reigned  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube;  but  the  more  powerful  nations  that  had  followed 
their  emigration,  repelled  all  return  to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the 

i-  c  10.  23  )  and  a  Frenchman  (d1  Inviile)  Is  mote  accurate!)  skilled  hi  the  geography  of  their 
own  country.    (Hist,  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tonr.  31.) 

(I)  Clialcocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the  language  of  il«? 
Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Poles,  (de  Helms  Tnrcicia,  !il>  10.  p.  ->s3  )  and 
elsewhere  of  the  Bohemians,  (lib.  ii.  p.  .3S.)  The  same  author  has  marked  the  separate  idiom 
of  the  Hni  garians. 

(i! )  bee  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Originihus  Sclavicis,  Vilidoiiouas,  171  , 
in  four  p:« its ,  or  two  volumes  in  folio.  His  collections  and  researches  are  useful  to  elucidate 
the  antiquities  of  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries;  hut  hi^  plan  i-  narrow,  his  style 
harharous,  bis  criticisms  shallow,  and  the  Aulic  counsellor  is  not  (reefrom  the  prejudices  ofa 
Bohemian 

(3)  Jordan  snhscrilies  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from  slara,  latts,  gloria,  a 
" "Mi  of  familiar  use  in  the  different  dialects  and  parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms  the 
termination  of  the  most  illusiiiuus  names,  (de  Urigir.ibus  belauds,  pais  1  |i  10  pars 4.  p. 
101,102.) 

(4)  rhis  conversion  ofa  national  into  an  appellative  name,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the 
eighth  century,  in  the  oriental  Prance,  where  the  princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian 
captives,  not  of  the  Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan),  but  of  Sorahian  race.  From  thence  the  wool 

was  extended  to  general  use,  tu  the lern  languages,  and  eve  i  to  the  Btyle  "i  the  last  Byxan 

tines,  (see  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  ol  L>ucauge  )     Hie  confusion  ol  the  Sai  koi,  ui  Bei 
viana,  with  ihe  Latin  Servl,  was  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar.    (Constant.  Porphyr.  de 
Administrando  Itnperlo,  c.  5!   p, 

(5)  The  emperoi  Constant! ne  Porplurj-ogenltus  most  accurate  for  his  own  times,  most 
fabulous  ioi  preceding  ages,  descrlbi  •  the  Si  lavonlausof  liulmatia. 

(6)  See  the  anonymous  »  hronicle  •  ■!  Lbe  eleventh  century,  ascribed  to  lobn  Sagorulniis,  p. 
!»i  10S.  and  that  composed  In  the  fourteenth,  b)  the  doge  tndrew  Dandulo;  (Script,  Rerum 
Ital.  loin.  mi.  p  K7    230  i  the  two  oldest  monuments  "i  the  history  ol  \  enii  ■■ 

i7    The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  ma)  be  found  undri  the  proper  dati  ,  ill  the  annals 

of  Cedieiiusaiid  Zouarai    rhc  Byzantine  memorial*  arc  collected  by  Striuei  i     \i IsePopa- 

lorum,  torn   il.  parsl  p,    u\    «"     mid  thi  series  ol  iheii  kings,  is  disposed  and  letth 
Uucyuge.   (i'.uii  Byzatil.  p.305    ois. 
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west.  Yet,  in  the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  exploits,  they  might  boast 
an  honour  which  had  hitherto  been  apropriated  to  the  Goths ;  that  of 
slaying  in  battle  one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine.  The 
emperor  Nicephorus  had  lost  his  fame  in  tbe  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  Sclavonian  war.  In  his  first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness 
and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burnt  the  royal  court,  which 
was  probably  no  more  than  an  edifice  and  village  of  timber.  But,  while 
he  searched  the  spoil,  and  refused  all  offers  of  treaty,  his  enemies  collect- 
ed their  spirits  and  their  forces:  the  passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably 
barred ;  and  the  trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Alas, 
"  alas  !  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of  birds,  wre  cannot  hope  to  es- 
"  cape."  Two  days  he  waited  his  fate  in  the  inactivity  of  despair ;  but, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp  ;  and 
the  Roman  prince,  with  the  great  officers  of  tbe  empire,  were  slaughter- 
ed in  their  tents.  The  body  of  Valens  had  been  saved  from  insult ;  but 
the  head  of  Nicephorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his  skull,  enchased 
with  gold,  was  often  replenished  in  the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks 
bewailed  the  dishonour  of  the  throne ;  but  they  acknowledged  the  just 
punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  cup  was  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  wilderness  ;  but  they  were  soft- 
ened before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  the  possession  of  a  cultivated  region,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  worship.  The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools 
and  palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  Simeon,(l)  a  youth  of  the  royal  line, 
was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle. 
He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior; 
and  in  las  reig-n  of  more  than  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank 
among  the  civilized  powers  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  whom  lie  repeat- 
edly attacked,  derived  a  faint  consolation  from  indulging  themselves  in 
the  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  purchased  the  aid  of  the 
Pagan  Turks  ;  but  Simeon,  in  a  second  battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the 
first,  at  a  time  when  it  was  esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms  of  that 
formidable  nation.  The  Servians  were  overthrown,  made  captive,  and 
dispersed ;  and  those  who  visited  the  countiy  before  their  restoration 
could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants,  without  women  or  children, 
who  extorted  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  chase.  On  classic  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acheolous,  the  Greeks  were  defeated :  their  horn 
was  broken  by  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  IIercules.(2)  He  formed  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  a  personal  conference  with  the  empe- 
ror, Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of  peace.  They  met  with  the  most 
jealous  precautions;  the  royal  galley  was  drawn  close  to  an  artificial  and 
well- fortified  platform  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by 
the  pomp  of  the  Bulgarian.  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  said  the  humble 
Romanus,  "  It  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
"  Christians.  Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  blessings  of 
"  peace  ?  Sheath  your  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  1  will  satiate  the  ut- 
"  most  measure  of  your  desires.'  The  reconciliation  was  sealed  by  a  do- 
mestic alliance ;  the  freedom  of  trade  was  granted  or  restored  ;  the  first 
honours  of  the  court  were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the 
ambassadors  of  enemies  or  strangers  ;(3)  and  her  princes  were  dignified 

fl)  Simcoiieni  semi-Gracum  esse  aiebant,  e<5  quod  a  ptierit i\  Byzanlii  Demosthenis  rhetori- 
cain  et  Aristotelis  syllogismos  didtcerat.  Liutprand,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  He  says  in  another  place, 
Simeon,  foitis  bellator,  Bulgaria  praeerat ;  Clu  istiamis  sed  vicinis  Graecis  vald<5  inimittis.  (lib. 
i.  c.  2.) 

(2)  Uigidiim  fera  dexteia  cormi 

riiim  tenet  infie^it,  truncaqiie  a  frome  revellit. 
O'  nl  ,'Metamorph.  9.  1.— 100.)  has  boldly  painted  Hie  combat  of  tbe  river  god  and  tbe  hero ; 
i  be  native  and  the  stranger. 

(3)  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excesses,  cum  Christophori  filin:n 
Petrns  Bulgarorum  Vasiteus  conjugem  duceret  Symphona,  id  est  consonnntia,  scripio 
jiiraniento  firmata  sunt  nt  omnium  gentium  .4  post  oils,  id  est  nunciis,  pen^s  nos  Bulgaroiniii 
.1|>osi>'!i   praeponanltir,  honoieiUiir,  diligetunr.     (Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  1S2._)     fcw  '.he 
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with  the  high  and  invidious  title  of  basileus,  or  emperor.  But  this 
friendship  was  soon  disturbed  :  after  the  death  of  Simeon,  the  nations 
were  again  in  arms  ;  his  feeble  successors  were  divided  and  extinguish- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  second  Basil, 
who  was  born  in  the  purple,  deserved  the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the 
Bulgarians.  His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a  treasure  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold), 
which  he  found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool 
and  exquisite  vengeance  on  fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  they  were  deprived  of  sight ;  but  to  one 
of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that  he  might  conduct  his  blind 
century  to  the  presence  of  their  king.  Their  king  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired of  grief  and  horror  ;  the  nation  was  awed  by  this  terrible  example; 
the  Bulgarians  were  swept  away  from  their  settlements,  and  circum- 
scribed within  a  narrow  province ;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed  to 
their  children  the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over  Europe, 
about  nine  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  they  were  mistaken  by 
fear  and  superstition  for  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs 
and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  world.(l)  Since  the  introduction  of 
letters,  they  have  explored  their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and 
.audable  impulse  of  patriotic  curiosity.(2)  Their  rational  criticism  can  no 
longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila  and  the  Huns  :  but  they 
complain  that  their  primitive  records  have  perished  in  the  Tartar  war  ; 
that  the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long  since  forgotten  ;  and 
that  the  fragments  of  a  rude  chronicle(3)  must  be  painfully  reconciled 
with  the  contemporary  though  foreign  intelligence  of  the  imperial  geo- 
ni[iher.(4)  Mnyiar  is  the  national  and  oriental  denomination  of  the 
Iungarians ;  but,  among  the  tribes  of  Scythia,they  are  distinguished  by 
the  Greeks  under  the  proper  and  peculiar  name  of  Turks,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  that  mighty  people  who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from 
China  to  the  Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  correspondence 
of  trade  and  amity  with  the  eastern  Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia  ; 
and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  missionaries 
of  the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited  their  ancient  country  near 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people 
of  pagans  and  savages,  who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians  ;  con- 
versed in  their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradition  of  their  long-lost 
brethren,  and  listened  with  amazemeut  to  the  marvellous  tale  of  their 
new  kingdom  and  religion.  The  zeal  of  conversion  was  animated  by  the 
interest  of  consanguinity  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  princes  had 
formed  the  generous,  though  fruitless,  design  of  replenishing  the  solitude 

Ceremonials?  Of  Consfantine  Porpliyrogenittis,  torn.  I.  p.  82  torn  ii.  p  429,430.  431,  435,  146, 
417.  with  the  annotations  of  Iteiske. 

(1)  A  blabop  of  Wurtzburgli  submitted  this  opinion  to  a  reverend  abbot  :  lint  he  more  gravely 
decided, that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  spiritual  persecutors  of  the  church  ,  ,nice  Gog  signifies 
the  root,  the  pride,  of  the  Hcresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  conies  from  the  root,  the  propagation 
of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men  once  commanded  the  respect  of  mankind.  (Plenty,  Hist,  l.ccles. 
lorn.  xi.  p.  594,  &c.) 

(2)  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  1  have  derived  the  most  assistance,  are  George 
Pray  (Ilissertationes  ad  annales  velerum  Huiigarorum,  &c.  VlndobonSB,  1775,  in  folio),  and 
.Stephen  Katona(Hist  Critica  duciim  et  regum  Hungaria  itlrpis  Arpadianx,  PrSFSlllil,  1778 — 
1781.  5  vol.  in  octavo.)  The  (list  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjectured  space ;  the  latter  by 
bis  learning,  judgment,  ami  perspicuity,  deserve*  tbe  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

(3)  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  Nolan  of  King  Beta.     KatOlia  has  assigned  III  111 

to  the  twelfth  century, and  defends  his  character  agalnsl  the  bypercritlcism  of  Pray.  This  rudo 
annalist  must  have  transcribed  some  historical  records,  since  he  could  affirm  with  dignity, 
rejectis  falsis  fabulls  ruslicornm,  el  garrulo  <  aim.  jocnlatornni.  in  the  nfteentb  century,  these 

fatiles  were  collected  by  n tzins,  and  embellished  by  the  Italian  Bouflnius.    .see  tin  i  reiimi- 

iuiv  Discourse  in  the  Hist.  Critica  Duciim,  p.  7—33. 

;n  See  Constantiiie  de  Admintstrando  Imperto,  c.  3  1.13.38  ■<-'.  Katona  hat  nteely  flxed 
the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949  151  (p.4  ;>  rhe  critical  historian  (p.  34— 
107. 1  endeavours  to  pi. .v.-  the  exlsteui  ■-.  and  to  relate  the  at  lions,  oi  the  Dm  <iukc  Almut  tin 
father  of  Aip.ni, « il(l  |g  i,,,  jtiy  rejected  by  Coiistaiulne. 
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of  Pannoniaby  this  domestic  colony  from  the  heart  of  Tartary.(l)  From 
the  primitive  country  they  were  driven  to  the  west  by  the  tide  of  war 
and  emigration,  by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.  Reason  or  fortune  directed 
their  course  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire ;  they  halted 
in  the  usual  stations  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  in  the 
territories  of  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  Moldavia,  some  vestiges  have  been 
discovered  of  their  temporary  residence.  In  this  long  and  various  pe- 
regrination, they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion  of  the  stronger ; 
and  the  purity  of  their  blood  was  improved  or  sullied  by  the  mixture 
of  a  foreign  race  ;  from  a  motive  of  compulsion  or  choice,  several  tribes 
of  the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the  standard  of  their  ancient  vassals  ; 
introduced  the  use  of  a  second  language  ;  and  obtained  by  their  supe- 
rior renown  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  front  of  battle.  The  mi- 
litary force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  marched  in  seven  equal  and 
artificial  divisions ;  each  division  was  formed  of  thirty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and  the  proportion  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  supposes  and  requires  at  least  a  million  of  emigrants. 
Their  public  counsels  were  directed  by  seven  vayvods,  or  hereditary 
chiefs  ;  but  the  experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the 
more  simple-  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single  person.  The 
sceptre,  which  had  been  declined  by  the  modest  Lebedius,  was  granted 
to  the  birth  or  merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  confirmed  the  engagement  of  the 
prince  and  people ;  of  the  people  to  obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince 
to  consult  their  happiness  and  glory. 

With,  this  aarratiy*  we  might  be  reasonably  content,  if  the  pene- 
tration of  modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and  larger  prospect  of 
the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hungarian  language  stands  alone  and 
as  it  were  insulated,  among  the  Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close 
and  clear  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  tribes, (2)  of  an  obsolete 
and  savage  race,  which  formerly  occupied  the  northern  regions  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igours  is  found  on 
the  western  confines  of  China  ;(3)  their  migration  to  the  banks  of  the 
Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence  ;(4)  a  similar  name  and  language 
are  detected  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  ;(5)  and  the  remains  of 
the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely,  though  thinly,  scattered  from  the  sources 
of  the  Oby  to  the  shores  of  Lapland.(6)  The  consanguinity  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful  energy  of  cli- 
mate on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the  lively  contrast  between 
the  bold  adventurers,  who  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  vvretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed  beneath  the  snows  of  the 
polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom  have  ever  been  the  ruling  though  too 
oft  on  the  unsuccessful  passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  endowed  by 

(11  Piay  Cdisseit.  p-  37—39,  &c.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  original  passages  of  the  Hun- 
garian ni i==ii)iiaries,  Bonfinius  and  .Eneas  Sylvius. 

(2)  Fischer  in  the  Quasstiones  I'etropolitame  de  Origin*  Ungroruni,  aiid  Pnu ,  dissertat.  I— 
5,  &c.  have  drawn  up  several  comparative  tables  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Fennic  dialects. 
The  affinity  is  indeed  striking  but  the  lists  are  short;  the  words  are  purposely  chosen  ;  and 
1  read  in  the  learned  Rayar  (Comment.  Academ.  I'ctropol.  torn.  >  p  574  ),  and  although  the 
Hungarian  has  adopted  many  Fennic  words  (iunumeras  voces),  it  essentially  differs  toto  geuiu 
et  uatura. 

(3)  In  the  region  of  Turfan,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described  by  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphers  (Gaubil.  Hist,  du  Grand  Gengiscan,  p.  13 ;  Uc  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns.  tutu.  ii. 
p   51,  &c.) 

(4;  Hist.  Genealogi(|iie  des  Tartars,  Abulgbasi  Bahadur  Khan,  partie  ii    p.  90-98. 

(5)  in  their  journey  to  Pekiu,  both  Ulirand  lve»  (Harris's  Collection  of  voyages  and  Travels, 
vol  ii.  p.  920,  921.)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol  i.  p.  174  )  found  the  Vogulitz  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tobolsky.  By  the  tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Ugarznd  Vogiil  are  reduced  to  the  sam< 
name  ;  the  circumjacent  mountains  really  hear  the  appellation  of  L/grian ;  and  of  all  ihe  Fen- 
nic dialects,  the  Vogulian  is  the  nearest  to  the  Hungarian  (Fischer,  dissert.  1.  p.  20-50  Prav, 
dissert,  ii.  p.  31  —54.). 

(fi)  The  eight  irit>t\.  of  the  Fennic  race  an'  described  in  the  curious  w..ik  of  M    Levequi 
(Hist,  des  I'euplcs  souinis  a  la  Douiiuatione  dc  la  Unssie,  torn,  i   p   361     '>51.> 
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nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul  and  body.(l)  Extreme  cold 
has  diminished  the  stature  and  congealed  the  faculties  of  the  Laplan- 
ders ;  and  the  arctic  tribes,  alone  among  the  sons  of  men,  are  ignorant 
of  war  and  unconscious  of  human  blood  :  a  happy  ignorance,  if  reason 
and  virtue  were  the  guardians  of  their  peace. (2) 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  imperial  author  of  the  Tactics,(3)  that  all 
the  Scythian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  their  pastoral  and  militarv 
life,  that  they  all  practised  the  same  means  of  subsistence,  and  employed 
the  same  instruments  of  destruction.  But  he  adds,  that  the  two  nations 
of  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  si- 
milar to  each  other,  in  the  improvements,  however  rude,  of  their  disci- 
pline and  government ;  their  visible  likeness  determines  Leo  to  con- 
found his  friends  and  enemies  in  one  common  description  ;  and  the  pic- 
ture may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes  from  their  contemporaries  of 
the  tenth  century.  Except  the  merit  and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all 
that  is  valued  by  mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible  to  these  Bar- 
barians, whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of 
numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were  of  leather, 
their  garments  of  fur  ;  they  shaved  their  hair  and  scarified  their  faces  : 
in  speech  they  were  slow,  in  action  prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious ;  and 
they  shared  the  common  reproach  of  Barbarians,  too  ignorant  to  con- 
ceive the  importance  of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach 
of  their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been  praised  ; 
yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had  never  known  :  what- 
ever they  saw,  they  coveted;  their  desires  were  insatiate,  and  their 
sole  industry  was  the  hand  of  violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of 
a  pastoral  nation,  I  have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the  economy,  the 
warfare,  and  the  governments,  that  prevail  in  that  stage  of  society;  I 
may  add.  that  to  fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  chase,  the  Hungarians  were 
indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  since  they  seldom  culti- 
vated the  ground,  they  must,  at  least  in  their  new  settlements,  have 
sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  unskilful  husbandry.  In  their  emigra- 
tions, perhaps  in  their  expeditions,  the  host  was  accompanied  by  thou- 
sands of  sheep  and  oxen,  who  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable  dust, 
and  afforded  a  constant  and  wholesome  supply  of  milk  and  animal  food. 
A  plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of  the  general  3  and  if 
the  Hocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their  pastures,  the  hardy  warrior 
was  alike  insensible'of  danger  and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and 
cattle  that  overspread  the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a  nocturnal 
surprise,  had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been  occupied  by  their  light  ca- 
valry, perpetually  in  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman  tactics,  they  adopted  the 
use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the  helmet  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron 
breast-plate  of  his  steed  :  but  the  native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the 
Tartar  bow:  from  their  earliest  infancy,  their  children  and  servants 
were  exercised  in  the  double  science  of  archery  and  horsemanship  ;  their 
arm  was  Btrong  ;  their  aim  was  sure  ;  and  in  the  most  rapid  career,  they 
were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backwards,  and  to   shoot  a  volley  of 

(1)  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  i~  cbicfl)  dia»n  from  the  Tactics  of 
Leo,  p.  796  801,  and  the  Latin  Innate,  which  are  alleged  t»%  Baronius,  Pagl.  and  Muutoii, 
A.  I).  889,  4c. 

(8)  Buffcm,  111  it.  Natuielle,  torn  v  i>.  6,  In  Hmo.  Gustavus  Ailolpbus  attempted,  without 
siitctss,  to  form  a  re  -mi.  nt  "i  1  aplanders.  Grotius  Bays  "i"  these  arctic  tribes,  .hum,  arcus,  et 
pharetra,  sed  adversiis  'eras  [Annal  lib.  Iv.  u  ~<<  I;  and  attempts,  aftei  u..  inauuei  ol  1 .1 
cans,  to  varnish  with  philosophy  theli  brutal  Ignorance. 

(3)  Leo  has  obseived,  1  hat  ibe  government  ol  the  Kirks  was  monarchical,  and  that  their 
punishments  were  rl  ic.    p.  896,  ..    ■       •  Rbegino  (in  Chron.    \ 

I).  889  >  mentions  then  as   i  capital  crime,  and  Iris  jurisprnd is  ■  onQrmed  b)  the  original 

cod.-  id  St.  Stephen  t  \    I).  1016  ).     u  a  slave  were  guilty,  lie  was  chastised,  foi  the  drsi  ti , 

vvitii  the  loss  "i  ins  nose,  oi  h  tu t  Qve  heifers  ,  he  second,  with  the  lots  of  bis  ears, 

or  a  slmklai  Hue;  for  the  third,  with  death  ;  which  the nan  did  not  incur  till  tbe  i h 

offence,  as  ins  ihm  penaltj  was  ihe  loss  of  liberty  (Kntoua,  Hist.  Regit  in  Hungai.  torn.  i.  u. 

Z51,  «.). 
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arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  combat,  in  secret  ambush,  In  flight,  or 
pursuit,  they  were  equally  formidable  :  an  appearance  of  order  was 
maintained  in  the  foremost  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards 
by  the  impatient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They  pursued,  head- 
long and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries  ;  but  if  they 
fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardour  of  a  pursuing  foe  was 
checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits  of  irregular  speed  and  sudden 
evolution.  In  the  abuse  of  victory,  they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smart- 
ing from  the  wounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Dane  :  mercy  they  rarely 
asked,  and  more  rarely  bestowed :  both  sexes  were  accused  as  equally 
inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite  for  raw  flesh  might  countenance 
the  popular  tale,  that  they  drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of 
the  slain.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  devoid  of  those  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom. 
The  licence  of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by  laws  and 
punishments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp,  theft  is  the  most 
tempting  and  most  dangerous  offence.  Among  the  Barbarians,  there 
were  many,  whose  spontaneous  virtue  supplied  their  laws  and  corrected 
their  manners,  who  performed  the  duties  and  sympathized  with  the 
affections,  of  social  life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish  hordes  ap- 
proached the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  Byzantine  empires. 
Their  first  conquests  and  final  settlements  extended  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  above  Vienna,  below  Belgrade,  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Pannonia,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.(l) 
That  ample  and  fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a 
Sclavonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the  invaders  into  the 
compass  of  a  narrow  province.  Charlemagne  had  stretched  a  vague 
and  nominal  empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania ;  but,  after  the 
failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of  Moravia  forgot  their  obedi- 
ence and  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of  oriental  France.  The  bastard  Ar- 
nulph  was  provoked  to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  they  rushed 
through  the  real  or  figurative  wall,  which  his  indiscretion  had  thrown 
open ;  and  the  king  of  Germany  has  been  justly  reproached  as  a  traitor 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  Christians.  During  the  life 
of  Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  were  checked  by  gratitude  or  fear  :  but  in 
the  infancy  of  his  son  Lewis  they  discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria  ;  and 
such  was  their  Scythian  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles  was  stripped  and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of  Augsburgh  the 
Christians  maintained  their  advantage  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day  ; 
they  were  deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Ba- 
varia, Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the  Hungarians  (2)  promoted  the 
reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vas- 
sals and  fortify  their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to 
this  calamitous  period  ;  nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against  an 
enemy,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  Helvetian 
monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen,  on  the  shores  of  the 
northern  ocean.  Above  thirty  years  the  Germanic  empire,  or  kingdom, 
was  subject  to  the  ignominy  of  tribute  ;  and  resistance  was  disarmed  by 
the  menace,  the  serious  and  effectual  menace,  of  dragging  the  women 
and  children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the  males  above  the  age 
of  ten  years.  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Hun- 
garians beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  I  must  observe  with  surprise,  that  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  were  blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that 

(1)  See  Katona,  Hist.  Diicnm  Hungar.  p.  521-352. 

(2)  Hiingarorum  gens,  ciijtis  omnes  fere  natiouea  experts;  snevitiam,  &c.  is  tlic  preface  of 
Liutprand  (lib.  i.  c.  ii  ),  who  frequently  expatiates  on  the  calamities  of  his  own  limea  See 
lib.  i.  c.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  2.  4—7.  lib  iii.  c.  1,  &c.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  15  in  Legal.,  p.  4S5.  His  co- 
lutua  are  glaring,  but  his  chronology  must  be  rectified  by  I'agi  and  Muratoii. 
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Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees,  was  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these 
formidable  strangers;(l)  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their  early 
inroads;  but,  from  their  camp  on  the  Brent  a,  they  beheld  with  some 
terror  the  apparent  strength  and  populousness  of  the  new  discovered 
country.  They  requested  leave  to  retire ;  their  request  was  proudly 
rejected  by  the'ltalian  king;  and  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  Christians 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy  and  rashness.  Among-  the  cities  of  the 
west,  the  royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame  and  splendour;  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  Rome  itself  was  only  derived  from  the  relics  of  the 
apostles.  The  Hungarians  appeared;  Pavia  was  in  flames;  forty-three 
churches  were  consumed  ;  and  after  the  massacre  of  the  people,  they 
spared  about  two  hundred  wretches,  who  had  gathered  some  bushels  of 
gold  and  silver  (a  vague  exaggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of 
their  country.  In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches  that  yet  escaped, 
resounded  with  a  fearful  litany  :  Oh  !  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Hungarians?  But  the  saints  were  deaf  or  inexorable;  and  tbe 
torrent  rolled  forwards,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Ca- 
labria, (y)  A  composition  was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each 
Italian  subject ;  and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the 
Turkish  camp.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  violence  ; 
and  the  robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the  assessment 
and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the  side  of  the  east  the  Hungarians 
were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by  the  equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  faith  forbade  an  alliance  with  the  Pagans,  and  whose  situation 
formed  the  barrier  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier  was  over- 
turned ;  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  beheld  the  waving  banners  of 
the  Turks  ;  and  one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  bat- 
tle-axe into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  the  Greeks 
diverted  the  assault ;  but  the  Hungarians  might  boast,  on  their  retreat, 
that  they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Cffisars  (3)  The  remote  and  rapid  operations  of  the  same 
campaign  appear  to  magnify  the  power  and  numbers  of  the  Turks  ;  but 
their  courage  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  since  a  light  troop  of  three  or 
four  hundred  horse  would  often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring 
inroads  to  the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  At  this  dis- 
astrous era  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  a 
triple  scourge  from  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  :  the  Norman,  the 
Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  sometimes  trod  the  same  ground  of  deso- 
lation ;  and  these  savage  foes  might  have  been  compared  by  Homer  to 
the  two  lions  growling  over  the  carcase  of  a  mangled  stag.(5) 

(1)  The  three  bloody  icigns  of  Arpad,  Zolton,  and  Toxiis,  are  critically  illustrated  by  Kalo- 
tia.  (Hist.  Ducura,  Sec.  p.  107—199.)  His  diligence  has  searched  both  natives  and  foreign- 
ers ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of  mischief,  or  glory,  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  destruction  of  Bie- 
men.     (Adam  llremensis,  l    -13.) 

(2)  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger  and  resources  of  Modem. 
The  citizens  besought  St.  Geroiniauus,  their  patron,  to  avert  by  his  intercession,  the  rubies, 
j.agc'litm,  &.c. 

Nunc  te  rogamus,  licet  seivi  pessimi, 

Ab  Ungeioriiin  IIOS  defcudas  jacuhs. 
Tbe  bishop  creeled  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominos  serenos,  (Anliqnilat. 
Hal.  Died.  Ivi,  i.,i,i  i.  dissertat.  i  p.  21,  22)  and  the  song  of  the  nightly  watch,  is  not 
without  elegance  "r  use.  (Tom.  iii.  diss.  xi.  p  709.)  The  Italian  annalist  iia>  accurate!) 
traced  the  series  of  then  inroads.  (Amiali,  d'ltalia  torn,  vii  p.  56o.  567-  o'S3.  401,  I.".  140. 
loin.  viii.  p.  19,  41.  52,  \.  .) 

(3)  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  thai  Ihey  besieged,  <>r  attacked,  or 
lusulted  Constantinople ;  (Pray,  dissertat   \    p  139.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducnni,  p.  SSI    360        .i 

the  fact  is  almost  confessed  by  the  Byaautjna  historiaus :  (Lc immuticus,  p.  506.  led  re. 

nus,  i  mil.  ii  p  629.)  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied  or  doubled  by  the  critical 
historian,  and  even  i>>  the  notary  <•(  Beta,  rbeli  scepticism  i>  meritorious;  they  could  uot 
safely  transcribe  »r  believe  the  rustlcorum  fabulas;  bul  Katona  might  have  given  due  alien 
tiou  to  the  evidence  of  Llntpraudl  uulgaiomm  geuteuiati  ue  Gracorum  tribuiarimn  feceraat* 
(Hist,  lib.  ii    c.  i    p 

(4)   — — — \tovQ  uV  JUjpiiiflijTi;  , 

Oct'  opeot  Kopu^rjiTi   rtpt  KTajieiri     -  v  i .  i   i 
K^if,    -r«.i  urn  ..<■  •  /in^iat'ov. 
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The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was  achieved  by  the 
Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great,  who,  in  two  me- 
morable battles,  for  ever  broke  the  power  of  the  Hungarians.(l)  The 
valiant  Henry  was  roused  from  a  bed  of  sickness  by  the  invasion  of  his 
country  ;  but  his  mind  was  vigorous,  and  his  prudence  successful.  "  My 
"  companions  (said  he  on  the  morning  of  the  combat),  maintain  your 
"  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers  the  first  arrows  of  the  Pagans,  and 
"  prevent  their  second  discharge  by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  of  your 
"  lances."  They  obeyed,  and  conquered  ;  and  the  historical  picture  of 
the  castle  of  Merseburgh  expressed  the  features,  or  at  least  the  charac- 
ter, of  Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  the  finer  arts 
the  perpetuity  of  his  name.(2)  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  children 
of  the  Turks  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword  invaded  the  empire  of  his 
son  ;  and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at  one  hundred 
thousand  horse.  They  were  invited  by  domestic  faction ;  the  gates  of 
Germany  were  treacherously  unlocked;  and  they  spread,  far  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.  But  the  vigour 
and  prudence  of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the  princes  were  made 
sensible,  that  unless  they  were  true  to  each 'other,  their  religion  and 
country  were  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  the  national  powers  were  reviewed 
in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh.  They  marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions, 
according  to  the  division  of  provinces  and  tribes  ;  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  were  composed  of  Bavarians ;  the  fourth  of  Franconians  ;  the 
fifth  of  Saxons,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  monarch ;  the 
sixth  and  seventh  consisted  of  Swabians  ;  and  the  eighth  legion,  of  a 
thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host.  The  resources  of 
discipline  and  valour  were  fortified  by  the  arts  of  superstition,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  may  deserve  the  epithets  of  generous  and  salutary.  The 
soldiers  were  purified  with  a  fast ;  the  camp  was  blessed  with  the  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs;  and  the  Christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the 
sword  of  Constantine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Charlemagne,  and 
waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  prefect  of  the  Thebaean  legion. 
But  his  firmest  confidence  was  placed  in  the  holy  lance,(3)  whose  point 
was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  which  his  father  had  extorted 
from  the  king  of  Burgundy,  by  the  threats  of  war  and  the  gift  of  a  pro- 
vince. The  Hungarians  were  expected  in  the  front  ;  they  secretly 
passed  the  Lech,  a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube  ;  turned 
the  rear  of  the  Christian  army  ;  plundered  the  baggage,  and  disordered 
the  legions  of  Bohemia  and' Swabia.  The  battle  was  restored  by  the 
Franconians,  whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad  was  pierced  with  an  arrow 
as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues  ;  the  Saxons  fought  under  the  eye  of  their 
king  ;  and  his  victory  surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  still 
greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action  ;  they  were  encompassed  by  the 
rivers  of  Bavaria ;  and  their  past  cruelties  excluded  them  from  the  hope 
of  mercy.  Three  captive  princes  were  hanged  at  Ratisbon,  the  multi- 
tude of  prisoners  was  slain  or  mutilated,  and  the  fugitives,  who  pre- 
sumed to  appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were  condemned  to  ever- 

0)  Tbcv  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona.  (Hist.  Ducutn.  p.  360—368.  427— 
470.)  Liiitprand  (lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9  )  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  former,  and  Witichind  (Annal. 
Saxon,  lib.  iii.)  of  the  latter;  but  the  critical  historian  will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a 
warriui  which  is  -.ml  to  be  preserved  at  Jazbetin. 

(2)  1 1 ii i><-  vero  trinmphum,  tarn  lande  qiiam  memoria  digiium,  ad  Meresburgum  rex  in 
superior*  crenactilo  d  uius  per  f.oypnwiai-,  id  est,  pictaram,  notari  praecepit,  adeo  ut  rem 
vet  am  potius  quam  verisimilem  videas :  a  high  encomium.  (Liiitprand,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Another 
palate  in  Germany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne  ;  and 
Mnratori  may  justly  affirm,  nulla  saecnla  fuere  in  qiiibus  pictores  desiderati  fnerint.  (Anti- 
quitat.  Ital.  medii  JE\\,  torn.  ii.  dissert.  24.  p.  5G0,  361.)  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity 
...  igimrauce  and  original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words)  are  of  a  much  more  re- 
cent  date.    (Anecdotes  of  i  aiu ting,  vol   i.  p.  it.  &c.) 

(3)  Sec  Baronlns  .Annal.  fcccles.  A.  D  929.  no  2-5  Ibe  lance  of  Christ  is  I.  ken  from  iho 
best  evidence,  Liiitprand  (lib.  iv.  c.  12.)  Sigcliert,  and  the  act?  of  St.  Gerard  t-iit  tlie  other 
jr.intiry  relics  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  Gesia  Aiiglomm  post  lie.iam,  ho.  n    c.  8. 
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Hasting  poverty  and  disgrace.(l)  Yet  the  spirit  of  tlie  nation  was 
hummed,  and  the  most  accessible  passes  of  Hungary  were  fortified  with 
a  ditch  and  rampart.  Adversity  suggested  the  counsels  of  moderation 
.and  peace  :  the  robbers  of  the  west  acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life  ;  and 
the  next  generation  was  taught  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more 
might  be  gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  fruitful 
soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic  blood,  was  mingled  with 
new  colonies  of  Scythian  or  Sclavonian  orgin;(2)  many  thousands  of 
robust  and  industrious  captives  had  been  imported  from  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  ;(3)  and  after  the  marriage  of  Gersa  with  a  Bavarian  prin- 
cess, he  bestowed  honours  and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany.(i) 
The  son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title,  and  the  house  of 
Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  But 
the  freeborn  Barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  diadem, 
and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasible  right  of  choosing,  deposing, 
and  punishing,  the  hereditary  servant  of  the  state. 

III.  The  name  of  Russians(5)  was  first  divulged  in  the  ninth  century, 
by  an  embassy  from  Theophilus.  emperor  of  the  east,  to  the  emperor  of 
the  west,  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accom- 
panied by  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar,  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  their  journey  to  Constantinople,  they  had  traversed  many 
hostile  nations  ;  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of  their  return 
by  requesting  the  French  monarch  to  transport  them  by  sea  to  their 
native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected  their  origin  :  they  were 
the  brethren  of  the  Swedes  and  Normans,  whose  name  was  already  odious 
and  formidable  in  France :  and  it  might  justly  be  apprehended,  that 
these  Russian  strangers  were  not  the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the  emis- 
saries of  war.  They  were  detained  while  the  Greeks  were  dismissed; 
and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satisfactory  account,  that  he  might  obey  the 
laws  of  hospitality  or  prudence,  according  to  the  interest  of  botli  em- 
pires.(G)  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  prin- 
ces, of  Russia,  may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals,(7) 
and  the  general  history  of  the  north.  The  Normans,  who  had  so  long 
been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness,  suddenly  burst  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  military  enterprise.     The  vast,  and,  as  it  is 

(1)  Katona,  Hist.  Diicnm  Hungarian,  p.  500,  &c. 

(2;  Among  iliese  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Cliazars,  or  Oabaii,  who  joined  the 
Hungarians  on  their  march  (Constant,  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40.  p.  108,  109  ;  2.  The 
Jazyges,  Moravians,  and  Siculi,  whom  they  fonild  in  the  land  ;  the  last  were  perhaps  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Huns  of  Atttla,  and  were  iutiiisted  with  the  guard  of  the  borders.  3.  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  like  the  Swiss  of  Trance,  imparted  a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The 
Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs  (A.  I)  1)56.)  were  it.vited,  cum  magna  multitudiue  Hlsmahelltarum. 
Had  any  of  these  Sclavouians  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion  i  5.  The  Bisseui  and  Cumans, 
a  mixed  multitude  of  I'aizinacites,  Uzi,  Cliazars,  «tc.  who  had  spread  to  the  Lower  Uaimhe. 
The  last  colony  of  forty  thousand  t  nutans,  A.  I).  1239,  was  received  and  converted  by  the 
king*  nf  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tiihe  a  new  legal  appellation.  (Pray,  Dissert  6.  7. 
p.   LOQ — 173.   Katona,  Hist.   Ducum,  p.  95-99    259-264.  476.  479-483,  &c.) 

(3)  Christian!  autem,  quorum  pais  major  populi  est,  qui  en  omui  parte  mundi  ill nc  Irani 
sunt  captivi,  &c.  Such  was  the  language  of  Pillgritius,  the  first  missionary  who  entered 
Hungary,   \.  D.  973.   Pars  major  is  strong.     Hist.  Hucum,  p.  517. 

(4)  I  be  Alleles  Teutonic!  of  tieisla  are  authenticated  in  old  charters;  and  Katona,  with 
his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate  of  these  colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  mag- 
nified  by  I  lie  Italian  RailZMIIIS       I  Hist.  Clitic.   Duel p.  667 — 681.) 

(,r>)  Among  the  Greeks,  litis  national  appellation  has  a  siugulai  form  IW,  as  an  undeclinable 
word,  of  »  bich  many  fanciful  etymologies  have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  a  dissertation  <ie  Origlne  Russurum,  (Comment.  Acsdem.  Petropolitanas,  torn.  <  til, 

p.  388 — 136  )   by  Theopbllhl  Bigefrid  Bayer,  a  learned  German,  who  spent  Ins  lite  and   labours 

in  the  service  of  Russia,      a   geographical  tract  "i  d'Anville,  de  I'bmpire  de   Rutsie,   sou 

(Mieme,  et  ses  Accrolssemcns.  (Tans,  177-',  in  duodecimo)  has  likewise  been  ol  use. 

(t;i  see  the  entne  passage  (diguum,  -.us  Bayer,  id  anrela  In  tabulii  flgattir)  la  the  Annates 
Bertlniani  Francorum  (in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  torn.  II  pais.  I.  p.  .•,.'.>.,  a.  D,  BS9,  twenty 
two  years  before  the  era  of  Kuric.  In  the  tenth  century,  I  iutprand,  |  Hist,  lib,  v,  c  G  i  speaks 
of  the  Kussiaus  and  Normans  .i>  the  tame  ki|uilouarrs  homines  ol  ■  red  complexion 

(7)  My  knowledge  ul  these  auuali  is  drawn  from  M.  Leveque,  Histoire  de  Rustle     Nestm 

the  first  and   best  nf  these  ancient  anuallsls,  wat  a  monk  ol    KiOW,  who  died  In  ihe  beginning 

of  the  twelfth  century,  but  his  chronicle  waa  obscure,  nil  ii  was  published  n  Petersburg,  171.7 
in  quarto.  Leveque  Hisi    <u  Ku*me,  torn,  I,  p    IB.     <  "v.  -  I'ravela    vol    11.  p    181. 
Vol.  IV.  E 
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said,  the  populous  regions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were 
crowned  with  independent  chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  who 
sighed  in  the  laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Pi- 
racy was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narrow  limits,  they 
started  from  the  banquet,  grasped  their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  as- 
cended their  vessels,  and  explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil 
or  settlement.  The  Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their  naval  achieve- 
ments ;  they  visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennic 
and  Sclavonian  tribes,  and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the  Lake  Ladoga 
paid  a  tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these  strangers,  whom 
they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Varanyians,(\)  or  Corsairs.  Their  supe- 
riority in  arms,  discipline,  and  renown,  commanded  the  fear  and  reve- 
rence of  the  natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more  inland  savages, 
the  Varangians  condescended  to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries,  and 
gradually  by  choice  or  conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people  whom 
they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was  expelled,  their  va- 
lour was  again  recalled,  till  at  length  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  be- 
came the  father  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  above  seven  hundred  years. 
His  brothers  extended  his  influence:  the  example  of  service  and  usur- 
pation was  imitated  by  his  companions  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia ;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods  of  war  and 
assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a  powerful  monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as  aliens  and 
conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varangians,  distributed  es- 
tates and  subjects  to  their  faithful  captains,  and  supplied  their  numbers 
with  fresh  streams  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic  coast. (2)  But  when 
the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had  struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the 
soil,  they  mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and  language, 
and  the"  first  Waladimir  had  the  merit  of  delivering  his  country  from 
these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had  seated  him  on  the  throne ;  his 
riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  their  demands  :  but  they  listened  to 
his  pleasing  advice,  that  they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful  but  a 
more  wealthy  master ;  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where,  in- 
stead of  the  skins  of  squirels,  silk  and  gold  would  be  the  recompence 
of  their  service.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  prince  admonished 
his  Byzantine  ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to  recompense  and  restrain, 
these  impetuous  children  of  the  north.  Contemporary  writers  have 
recorded  the  introduction,  name,  and  character  of  the  Varangians  •  each 
day  they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem  ;  the  whole  body  was  assembled 
at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of  guards ;  and  their  strength 
was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their  countrymen  from  the  island 
of  Thule.  On  this  occasion  the  vague  appellation  of  Thule  is  applied  to 
England  ;  and  the  new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes, 
who  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits  of  pil- 
grimage and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of  the  earth  ;  these 
exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  they  preserved, 
till  the  last  age  of  the  empire,  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and 
the  use  of  the  Danish  or  English  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double- 
edged  battle-axes  on  their  shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  emperor 
to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome ;  he  slept  and  feasted 
under  their  trusty  guard ;  and  the  keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury, 
and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm  and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varan- 
gians.^) 

(1)  Theophil.  Sig.  Bayer  cle  Varagis  (for  the  name  is  differently  spelt),  in  Comment. 
AcauVm.  I'elropolitanse,  lom.  iv.  275—311. 

v  Vet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded  ex  fugitivornm  servo- 
rum  robore  confluentium,  ft  maxime  Damnum.  Bayer,  wbo  quotes  (p.  292.)  the  Chronicles 
of  Ditbmai  of  Mereebnrgh,  observes,  that  it  was  unusual  for  the  Germaus  to  enlist  in  a  lorei-n 
service. 

(*)  Uucange  has  collected  from  the   original  authors  the  state  and  history  of  the  Varansi 
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In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge  ;  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Rus- 
sians obtains  a  vast  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  man  of  ('<>nstantine.(l) 
The  sons  of  Ruric  were  masters  of  the  spacious  province  of  Wolcdomir, 
or  Moscow  ;  and,  if  they  were  confined  <>n  that  side  by  the  hordes  of 
the  east,  their  western  frontier  in  those  early  days  was  enlarged  to  the 
Baltic  sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians.  Their  northern  reign  as- 
cended above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  over  the  Hyperborean 
regions,  which  fancy  had  peopled  with  monsters,  or  clouded  with  eter- 
nal darkness.  To'the  south  they  followed  the  course  ;f  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  approached  with  that  river  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered  on  this  ample  circuit,  were 
obedient  to  the  same  conqueror,  and  insensibly  blended  into  the  same 
nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian ;  but,  in 
the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of  speech  were  different  from  each 
other  ;  and,  as  the  Sclavonian  prevailed  in  the  south,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  original  Russians  of  the  north,  the  primitive  subjects  of 
the  Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of  the  Fennic  race.  With  the 
emigration,  union,  or  dissolution,  of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose  and 
indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has  continually  shifted.  But 
the  most  ancient  map  of  Russia  affords  some  places  which  still  retain 
their  name  and  position ;  and  the  two  capitals  Novogorod(2)  and 
Kiow(3)  are  coeval  with  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Novogorod 
had  not  yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league,  which  diffused  the  streams  of  opulence  and  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom.  Kiow  could  not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches, 
an  innumerable  people,  and  a  degree  of  greatness  and  splendour,  whioli 
was  compared  with  Constantinople  by  those  who  had  never  seen  the 
residence  of  the  Caesars.  In  their  origin  the  two  cities  were  no  more 
than  camps  or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  stations  in  which  the  barba- 
rians might  assemble  for  the  occasional  business  of  war  or  trade.  Yet 
even  these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  society  ; 
a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  imported  from  the  southern  provinces  ;  ami 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize  pervaded  the  sea  and  land  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  days  of  Idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic  city 
of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by  tiie  Normans,  who  had  pru- 
dently secured  a  free   mart  of  purchase  and  exchange. (1)     From  this 

at  Constantinople.  (Glossar.  Med.  et  Infimrc  Grtecitntis,  sub  voce  Sipayyot.  Mod.  et  Infimae 
Latiuitatis,  sub  voce  Fagri.  Not.  ad  Ale\i;id.  Anns  Cotniienae,  p.  256—258.  Notes  sur 
Villeliardouin,  p.  296  -299  |  See  likewise  the  annotations  of  Reisbeto  die  Ceremoniale  Aulas 
Byzant.  of  Coustantiue,  torn.  ii.  p.  149,  150.  Saxo-Grammaticus  affirms  iii.it  tbey  spoke  Da- 
nish. ;  i>nt  Codinus  maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  die  use  of  their  native  English  : 

vtgovffi  o<   Uupayyui  <tna  tpji-  tratpuxov  y\waaav  uvtiov  ijtoi  lyK\iji>taTi. 

(I)  i  he  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  <>f  Russia  is  produced  by  the  emperor 

Constanttne  Porpbyrogenltus,  (de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  2   p.  55,  56.  c.  9.  p.  59— 61.  c.  13. 

c.  37.   p.  106.  <;.  u.  p   USj  113.)  and  illustrated  by  tbe  diligence  of  Bayer,    de 

Geograpbia  Russia;  viciuarumque  Regi n  circiler,  \.  D.  948.  in  Comment.  Academ   Pe- 

tropoL  loin.  i\  |>  367  i  •.  unit.  x.  p.  r»7i  — -l-'l.^  with  Ibe  aid  ol  tbe  Chronicles  and  tiacli 
tions  oi    Russia,  Scandinavia,  &c. 

;bty  proverb,  ••  who  can  resist  God  and  ibe  great  Novogorwlr"  is  applied  by 
M.    Levesque   CHist.  de   Russie,  torn    i.  p.  60.)  even  to  tbe  times  that  preceded  tbe  reign  of 
Ruric      lu  tbe  course  of  bia  hlilor)  be  freqnently  celebrates  this  republic,  which  waa  sup- 
pressed \.  I>.  ii?').    loin.  ii.  p  rhat  accurate  traveller,  Adam  Olearius,  describes 
tbe  rem  lint  ol  Novogorod,  and  Hie  route  by  sea  mid  laud  of  tbe  Holsteln  ambassadors. 
I    | 

(.3)  in  bai  in  igu  i  i  Ivitate,  qua;  est  i  apnl  regni,  plus  trecent  e  ec<  lesiae  babentui  et  nundinn 
octo  popull  etiam  ignol  i  uianus.  ( i  gi  bardua  ad  \.  D.  mis.  Apud  Bayer,  torn.  i\  p.  112  ) 
He  likewite  quotes  torn,  v  p.  397.)  the  words  ol  tbe  Saxon  annalist,  Cujui  (jlvssiaj  metro- 
1  i  hive,  .uniii.i  Bceptri  •  onstantinopolltaui  quae  "at  clarissimum  deem  Grcecim.  i  be 
fame  oi  Kiow,  especially  in  tbe  eleventh  centuty)  bad  reached  tbe  German  and  Lbe  Iranian 
geographers. 

<■»)  in  odorae  ostio  qua  Scythicaa  alluil  paludes,  nobilliuioia  civitaa  Jullnum,  celeberrimam, 

Barbarls  el  Urascis  qui  sunt  in  circuitu  praeatana  itati mj  est  aant  maxima  ombium  i(u:i» 

Enropa  claudii  i-lvitatiim.  [Adam  Rremenais,  iii-i  Bccles.  p  19.)  \  itrauge  exaggeration 
even  in  the  elev<  nth  1 1  utury,     i  be  trade  ol  in.-  Baltic,  and  the  Hants  m.  league,  are  carcfuih 
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harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed 
in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic;  the  most  dis- 
tant nations  were  intermingled,  and  the  holy  groves  of  ('inland  are  said 
to  have  been  decorated  with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold.(l)  Between 
the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered  ;  in  the 
summer  through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river  ;  in  the  winter 
season,  over  the  hard  and  level  surface  of  boundless  snows.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  the  Russians  descended  the  streams  that 
fall  into  the  Borysthenes  ;  their  canoes  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with 
slaves  of  every  age,  furs  of  every  species,  the  spoil  of  their  bee-hives, 
and  the  hides  of  their  cattle;  .and  the  whole  produce  of  the  north  was 
collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow.  The  month  of 
June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet ;  the  timber 
of  the  canoes  was  framed  into  the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and 
capacious  boats ;  and  they  proceeded  without  obstacle  down  the  Borys- 
thenes, as  far  as  the  seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse 
the  bed  and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more  shallow 
falls  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessels  ;  but  the  deeper  cataracts 
were  impassable  ;  and  the  mariners,  who  dragged  their  vessels  and  then- 
slaves  six  miles  over-land,  were  exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the 
robbers  of  the  desert.(2)  At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Rus- 
sians celebrated  the  festival  of  their  escape;  at  a  second,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their  shattered  vessels  for  the  longer 
and  more  perilous  voyage  of  the  Black  sea.  If  they  steered  along  the 
coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible ;  with  a  fair  wind  they  could  reach 
in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the  opposite  shores  of  Anatolia  ;  and  Con- 
stantinople admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the  north. 
They  returned  at  the  stated  seasons  with  a  rich  cargo  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  the  manufactures  of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some  of  their 
countrymen  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces;  and  the  national  trea- 
ties protected  the  persons,  effects,  and  privileges  of  the  Russian  mer- 
chant.^) 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  for  the  benefit, 
was  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.  In  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  the  Russians  made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  trea- 
sures of  Constantinople  :  the  event  was  various  ;  but  the  motive,  the 
means,  and  the  object,  were  the  same  in  these  naval  expeditions.(4)  The 
Russian  traders  had  seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury  of  the 
city  of  the  Caesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty  supply,  excited  the 
desires  of  their  savage  countrymen  ;  they  envied  the  gifts  of  nature 
which  their  climate  denied;  they  coveted  the  works  of  art  which  they 
were  too  lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent  to  purchase;  the  Varangian 

treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  Deduction  of  Commerce  ;  at  least  in  our  languages,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  book  so  satisfactory. 

(1)  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Situ  Daiiise,  p  58.)  the  old  Cmland  extended  eight 
days'  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  hy  Peter  Tentoburgicns,  (p.  68.  A.  D.  13t'ti  )  Menu  l  is 
defined  as  the  common  frontier  of  Russia,  Cmland,  and  Prussia.     Aniiim  ibi  phirimum  (says 

Adam)  divinis,  aiignribus  atque  necromanticis  onmes  domns  sunt   plena- » 

toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petuutur  maxime  ah  llispanis  (forzan  Zupanis,  id  est  regulis  lettovia:) 
cl  (ir.ieis.  The  name  of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion ; 
an  imperfect  com  ei  9  ion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curiam!.  (Bayer,  torn.  x.  p  578 
— 402,  &c.  Grottos,  prolegomen.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  99.) 

(2)  Constantine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the  Russian  and  Sclavonic 
names ;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the  Sieur  de  Beauplan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had 
surveyed  the  course  and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes  (Description  d'Ukraiue 
Rouen,  1660,  a  thin  quarto);  but  the  map  is  unluckily  wanting  in  my  copy. 

(3)  Nestor  apnd  I  evesque,  Hist  de  Rtis.-ie,  torn.  i.  p.  7S-  80.  From  the  Dnieper  or  Borys 
thenen,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria,  Chalazia,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how  Y  where  I 
when  1  May  we  not  instead  of  Zvpia  read  Svavia'i  (de  Adminstrat.  Imp.  c  4i>  p.  113.)  The 
alteration  is  slight;  The  position  of  Suania  between  Cha/aiia  and  l.azica  is  perfectly  suitable ; 
and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the  eleventh  century.  (Ceilien.  torn.  ii.  p.  7"l>) 

(4)  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  I  he  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  are  re- 
i.  :<-d  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  especially  those  of  Zonaras  and  <  edremis;  and  all  their  teati- 
uuinies are  collected  in  the Russica  of  Siritter,  toui.  ii.  pars  2  p  <>:.<>    iiit; 
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princes  unfurled  the  banners  of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles  (A 
the  ocean  (1)  The  image  of  their  naval  armaments  was  revived  in  the 
last  century,  in  the  fleets  of  the  Cossacks,  which  issued  from  the 
Borysthenes,  to  navigate  the  same  seas,  for  a  similar  purpose.(2)  The 
Greek  appellation  of  monoxyla,  or  single  canoes,  might  be  justly  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  their  vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long  stem  of  a 
beech  or  willow  ;  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation  was  raised  and 
continued  on  either  side  with  planks,  till  it  attained  the  length  of  sixtv, 
and  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  These  boats  were  built  without  a 
deck,  with  two  rudders  and  a  mast  ;  to  move  with  sails  and  oars  ;  and  to 
contain  from  forty  to  seventy  men,  with  their  arms  and  provisions  of 
fresh  water  and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made  with 
two  hundred  boats ;  but  when  the  national  force  was  exerted,  they  might 
arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  vessels.  Their 
fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was 
magninned  in  the  eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  real  proportion 
of  its  strength  and  numbers.  Had  the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed 
with  foresight  to  discern,  and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might 
have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  Their 
indolence  abandoned  the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical 
«ar,  which,  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  again  infested  the 
Euxine  :  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was  respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  dis- 
tant province  escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  prince  and  the  historian. 
The  storm  which  had  swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trehizond,  at 
length  hurst  on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  ;  a  strait  of  fifteen  miles,  in 
which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might  have  been  stopped  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  more  skilful  adversary.  In  their  first  enterprise^?;  under 
the  princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed  without  opposition,  and  occupied  the 
port  of  Constantinople  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son 
of  Theophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils  he  landed  at  the  palace  stairs, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary.(  t)  By  the  ad- 
vice of  the  patriarch,  her  garment,  a  precious  relic,  was  drawn  from  the 
sanctuary  and  dipped  in  the  sea;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  de- 
termined the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutedly  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  God.(5)  The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some  doubt 
of  the  truth,   or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of  tin1    second   attempt   by 

<  >leg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Ruric.(o')  A  strong  barrier  of  arms  and 
fortifications  defended  the  Bosphorus  :  they  were  eluded  by  the  usual 
expedient  of  drawing  the  boats  over  the  isthmus  ;  and  this  simple  opera- 
tion is  described  in  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Russian  fleet  bad 
sailed  over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and  favourable  gale.  The  leader  of  the 
third  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had  chosen  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness and  decay,  when  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were  employed 
against  the  Saracens.  But  if  courage  be  not  wanting,  the  instruments  of 
defence  are  seldom  deficient.     Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  galleys  were 

(1)  Ui'oacTaiptactficvov  be  Kat  euufuixtKov  ovh  o\tyov  airo  TWf  naTtHKovvrwy  €v  Toi?  wpocapK* 
tioiv  t«u  Oxeuvou  n/<roit  tdvwv.     Cedrenut,  in  (  oinpend.  p.  758. 

(3)  See  llcuiipl.ni  :  (Description  de  IT'kraine,  54-61  )  his  descriptions  are  lively,  In-  plana 
accurate,   and,  except  lue  ciicumstaiice  of  tire  arms,  we  may  read  old  Knaalaua  foi   modem 

<  oasacka. 

(3)  II  is  to  ne  lamented,  that  Raver  lias  only  given  a  diaaertation  de  Rnaaorum  prima  cap* 

ditione  Conatanl politana,     (Continent.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn    vl   p.  365    391.)  After d it 

entangling  sume  chronological  Intricaciea,  he  ti\.'5  It  In  tin-  yeara  B61  oi  B65,  a  date  wnicn 
mighi  have  smoothed  aome  double  and  difficulties  in  the  beginning  ol  m    Leveaque'i  bietory. 

(4)  When  Photiua  wrote  liis  encicle  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the  Kuasiaua,  tin  inu.i.  ie 
niaa  ii"t  yet  lufflcieutly  ripe;  lie  reproaches  the  nation  as  tit  1*^10-1  fjtu  ».<4  puat^oma*  n 

(5)  Leo  (.ram  man  (us,  p  165,464.  Conatantlul  Contlnuator,  in  Script,  poat.  1  beopbanem, 
p.  121, 133,  Simeon  Logotbel  p  145,446  George  atouacb.  p.  Ccdreuua,  torn.  ii.  p. 
SSI      Zonau  >-.  torn   II   p   l( 

(6)  St.  Neatoi   In  Nicon,  In   Levesque'e  Hlat.  de  Rueale,  torn.  I.  p  7<    BO.    Katona  fHial. 

Hu<  inn  p. 75  790  uaei  in>  advantage  to  dupio\c  the  Kuaaiau  victory,  which  would  cloud  toe 
siege  of  Kio«  b)  tin-  Huugariaua. 
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boldly  launched  against  the  enemy ;  but  instead  of  the  single  tube  of 
Greek  fire  usually  planted  on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stern  of  each  vessel 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid  combustible.  The  engineers 
were  dexterous  :  the  weather  was  propitious  :  many  thousand  Russians, 
who  chose  rather  to  be  drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea  ;  and 
those  who  escaped  to  the  Thracian  shore  were  inhumanly  slaughtered  by 
the  peasants  and  soldiei's.  Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  shal- 
low water ;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  prepared  to  retrieve  his 
disgrace  and  claim  his  revenge.(l)  After  a  long  peace,  Jaroslaus,  the 
great  grandson  of  Igor,  resumed  the  same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus  by  the  same  artificial  flames.  But  in  the  rashness  of  pursuit 
the  vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an  irresistible  multi- 
tude of  boats  and  men  ;  their  provision  of  fire  was  probably  exhausted  ; 
and  twenty-four  galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.(2) 

Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Russian  war  were  more  frequently 
diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval  hostilities,  every  disad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  :  their  savage  enemy  afforded  no 
mercy  ;  his  poverty  promised  no  spoil;  his  impenetrable  retreat  deprived 
the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of  revenge  ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  em- 
pire indulged  an  opinion,  that  no  honour  could  be  gained  or  lost  in  the 
intercourse  with  Barbarians.  At  first  their  demands  were  high  and  inad- 
missible, three  pounds  of  gold  for  eacli  soldier  or  mariner  of  the  fleet : 
the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the  design  of  conquest  and  glory  ;  but  tbe 
counsels  of  moderation  were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages.  "  Be 
"  content,"  they  said,  "  with  the  liberal  offers  of  Ca?sar ;  is  it  not  far 
"  better  to  obtain,  without  a  combat,  the  possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks, 
"  and  all  the  objects  of  our  desires?  Are  we  sure  of  victory  ?  Can  we 
"  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread  on  the  land  ;  we 
"  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a  common  death  hangs  over  our  heads."(3) 
The  memory  of  these  arctic  fleets  that  seemed  to  descend  from  the  polar 
circle,  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  on  the  imperial  city.  By  the 
vulgar  of  every  rank,  it  was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus,  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a  prophecy, 
how  the  Russians,  in  the  last  days,  should  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople. (4)  In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  armament,  instead  of  sailing  from 
theBorysthenes,  has  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
Turkish  capital  has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and  lofty 
ships  of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval  science  and  thundering  artil- 
lery, could  have  sunk  or  scattered  a  hundred  canoes,  such  as  those  of 
their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may  yet  behold  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  prediction,  of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style 
is  unambiguous  and  the  date  unquestionable. 

By  land  the  Russians  were  less  formidable  than  by  sea ;  and  as  they 
fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their  irregular  legions  must  often  have 
been  broken  and  overthrown  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Yet 
their  growning  towns,  however  slight  and  imperfect,  presented  a  shelter 
to  the  subject  and  a  barrier  to  the  enemy  ;  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till  a 
fatal  partition,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  north  ;  and  the  nations  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Danubewere  subdued  or  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Swatos- 

(11  Leo  Giammaticiis,  p  506,  507.  lucert.  Contin.  p.  263,  264.  Simeon  Logothet.  p.  490, 
491.  Georg.  Monacb.  p.  588,589.  Cedreu.  torn.  ii.  p.  6-29.  Zonaras,  torn,  ii.  p.  190,  191.  and 
Liutprand,  lib.  5.  c.  fi.  who  writes  from  the  narratives  of  his  father-in-law,  then  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  corrects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the  Greeks. 

(2)  |  can  only  appeal  to  Cedrenns  (torn.  ii.  p.  758,  759.)  and  Zonaras  ;  (torn  ii.  p.  253,  254.) 
hut  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credibleas  they  diaw  near  to  their  own  times. 

(3)  Nestor,  apiid  Levesque,  Hist  tie  Kiissie,  torn    i.  p.  87. 

(4)  I  his  brazen  statue  which  had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and  was  melted  down  by  the 
I  alius,  wa  -  ip posed  to  represent  either  Joshua  or  Bellerophon  ;  an  odd  dilemma.  See  Nicems 
Cboniates,  (p.  4I-.,  4H.)  Codinus,  file  Originihus,  C.  P  24  )  and  the  anonymous  writi  1  ile 
Antiquitat.  C.  P.  (Banduri,  Imp.  orient,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  18.)  who  lived  about  the  year  1100. 
1  hey  witness  the  belief  of  the  prophecy  ;  the  rest  is  immatei  lal 
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laus,(l)  the  son  of  Itfor,  the  son  of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric.  The  vigour 
of  his  mind  and  body  was  fortified  by  the  hardships  of  a  military  and 
savage  life.  Wrapped  in  a  bear-skin,  Swatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the 
ground,  his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle  ;  his  diet  was  coarse  and  frugal, 
and,  like  the  hemes  of  Homer,(2)  his  meat  (it  was  often  horse -flesh)  was 
broiled  or  roasted  on  the  coals.  The  exercise  of  war  gave  stability  and 
discipline  to  his  army;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  per- 
mitted to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  embassy  from  Nice- 
phorus, the  Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Bulgaria,  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet 
to  defray  the  expense,  or  reward  the  toils,  of  the  expedition.  An  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled  and  embarked;  they  sailed  from 
the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube;  their  landing  was  effected  on  the 
Maesian  shore;  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  the  swords  of  the  Russians 
prevailed  against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  vanquished 
king  sunk  into  the  grave ;  his  children  were  made  captive  ;  and  his  do- 
minions, as  far  as  mount  Htemus,  were  subdued  or  ravaged  bv  the 
northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing  his  prey,  and  perform- 
ing his  engagements,  the  Varangian  prince  was  more  disposed  to  ad- 
vance than  to  retire;  and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned  with  success, 
the  seat  of  empire  in  that  early  period  might  have  been  transferred  to  a 
more  temperate  and  fruitful  climate.  Swatoslaus  enjoyed  and  acknow- 
ledged the  advantages  of  his  new  position,  in  which  he  could  unite,  hy 
exchange  or  rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the  earth.  By  an  easy 
navigation  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the  native  commodities  of  furs, 
wax,  and  hydromel :  Hungary  supplied  him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and 
the  spoils  of  the  west ;  and  Greece  abounded  with  gold,  silver,  and  the 
foreign  luxuries  which  his  poverty  had  affected  to  disdain.  The  bands 
of  Patzinacites,  Chozars,  and  Turks,  repaired  to  the  standard  of  vict  ry; 
and  the  ambassador  of  Nicephorus  betrayed  las  trust,  assumed  the 
purple,  and  promised  to  share,  with  his  new  allies,  the  treasures  of  the 
eastern  world.  From  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Russian  prince  pur- 
sued his  march  as  far  as  Adrianople  ;  a  formal  summons  to  evacuate  the 
Roman  province  was  dismissed  with  contempt ;  and  Swatoslaus  fiercely 
replied,  that  Constantinople  might  soon  expect  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could  no  longer  expel  the  mischief  which  he  had  intro- 
duced ;  but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by  John  Zinii- 
who  in  a  diminutive  body,  possessed  the  spirit  and  abilities  ef  a  hern. 
The  first  victory  of  his  lieutenants  deprived  the  Russians  of  their 
foreign  allies,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  either  destroyed  by  the 
sword,  or  provoked  to  revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert.  Thrace  was  deli- 
vered; hut  seventy  thousand  Barbarians  were  still  in  arms  ;  and  the  le- 
gions that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests  of  Syria,  prepared, 
with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  a  warlike 
prince,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Bul- 
garia.   The  passes  of  mount  Haemus  had  been  left  unguarded;  they 

were  instantly  occupied  ;  the  Roman  vanguard  was  formed  of  the  im- 
mortals (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian  style)  ;  the  emperor  led  the 
main  body  often  thousand  five  hundred  foot  ;   and  the  rest  of  his  forces 

( i )  Tin  life  ol  Swatoslaus,  01  Sviatostaf,  ..r  Spbendosthlabus,  is  extracted  from  Hie  Russian 
chronicles  hy  M   Levesque.     fHist.  de  Rtissie,  torn.  I.  p   94     107.) 

1.'!   'in.,  resemblance  may  be  clearl)  seen  iu  the  ninth  book  of  the  III  11  )  in  the 

minute  detail   <>(  llie  kerj  -1     tcbllles.     By  such  n   pic -.  a  ru  epic  poei  would 

rk,  and  disgust  bis  rcadei  .  but  tin-  Greek  verses  are  bannnnioua;  ;i  dead 
language  can  seldom  appeal  low  >>i  familial  :  and  ;ti  the  distance  <a  two  Hi.mis.huI  icvcii 
hundred  years,  we  Bre  amused  with  ibe  primitive  manners  ol  antiquity, 

(3)   I'his  singulai  epithet  li  derived   from  the  Irmenian   language,   and  i'. 

preled Aa  1  profess  my  sell  equall)  ignoram   of  theM 

words,  1  inn  be  indulged  in  ihi  .;■;•  ill u  the  play,   "  Pray,  which  interpi 

'"'"  1 the  context,  the)   seem  to  signil  icon.  lib.  iv.  MS.  apud 

Ducajige,  Bloater,  Grasi    p.  1370.). 
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followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array  with  the  baggage  and  military  en- 
gines. The  first  exploit  of  Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marc'iano- 
polis,  or  Peristhlaba,(l)  in  two  days:  the  trumpets  sounded;  the  walla 
were  scaled ;  eight  thousand  five  hundred  Russians  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an  igno- 
minious prison,  and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem.  After  these  re- 
peated losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong  post  of  Drrstra,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  pursued  by  an  enemy  who  alternately 
employed  the  arms  of  celerity  and  delay.  The  Byzantine  galleys  as- 
cended the  river  ;  the  legions  completed  a  line  of  circumvallation  ;  and 
the  Russian  prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  famished,  in  the 
fortifications  of  the  camp  and  city.  Many  deeds  of  valour  were  per- 
formed ;  several  desperate  sallies  were  attempted  :  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  siege  of  sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune. 
The  liberal  terms  which  he  obtained  announce  the  prudence  of  the  vic- 
tor, who  respected  the  valour,  and  apprehended  the  despair,  of  an  un- 
conquered  mind.  The  great  duke  of  Russia  bound  himself  by  solemn 
imprecations  to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs ;  a  safe  passage  was  open- 
ed for  his  return  ;  the  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  was  restored  ;  a 
measure  of  corn  was  distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers ;  and  the  allow- 
ance of  twenty-two  thousand  measures  attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Barbarians.  After  a  painful  voyage  they  again  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  the  season 
was  unfavourable ;  they  passed  the  winter  on  the  ice  ;  and,  before  they 
could  prosecute  their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and  oppressed 
by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  the  Greeks  entertained  a  perpe- 
tual and  useful  correspondence.(2)  Far  different  was  the  return  of  Zi- 
misces, who  was  received  in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or  Marius,  the 
saviours  of  ancient  Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the  victory  was  attributed 
by  the  pious  emperor  to  the  mother  of  God;  and  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was  placed  on  a  tri- 
umphal car,  adorned  with  the  spoil  of  war  and  the  ensigns  of  Bulgarian 
royalty.  Zimisces  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback  ;  the  diadem  on 
his  head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hand  ;  and  Constantinople  was  asto- 
nished to  applaud  the  martial  virtues  of  her  sovereign. (3) 

Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch  whose  ambition  was  equal  to 
his  curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and  the  Greek  church  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Russians. (4)  Those  fierce  and  bloody  Barbarians  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion  to  acknowledge  Jesus 
for  their  God,  the  Christian  missionaries  for  their  teachers,  and  the 
Romans  for  their  friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was  transient  and 
premature.  In  the  various  fortune  of  their  piratical  adventures,  some 
Russian  chiefs  might  allow  themselves  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  waters 
of  baptism  ;  and  a  Greek  bishop,  with  the  name  of  metropolitan,  mi^lit 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to  a  congregation  of 
skives  and  natives.     But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was  sown  on  a  barren 

(1)  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  tlie  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the  great  or  illustrious  city, 
(ityakti  nai  ovaa  k«<  'Styo^tvrj,  says  Anna  Comiieua  (Alcxiad.  lib.  vii.  p  194).  From  its  po- 
sition between  mount  lljemus  and  the  lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at  least 
ilie  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situation  of  Durostohis,  or  Diistra,  is  well  known  and  conspi- 
cuous (Comment  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  i\.  p.  415,416.  D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienm  , 
toin    i.  p.  307.  311  ). 

(2)  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with  the  I'atzaniciies,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  seven  first  chapters,  de  Adtiiiiiistratione  Imperii. 

(3)  In  the  narative  of  this  war,  Leo  the  Deacon  (apud  Pagi,  Critica,  torn  It.  A.  D.  968  — 
973  )  is  more  authentic  and  circumstantial  than  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  660—685.)  and  Zouaras 
(loin.  ii.  p.  205-214.)-  These  dcclaiiners  have  multiplied  to  three  hundred  and  eisht  thou- 
sand, and  three  hundred  and  thiity  thousand  men,  Wiose  Russian  forces,  ol  which  the  contem- 
porary had  given  a  moderate  and  consistent  account. 

(4)  Phot.  Ipistol.  ii  no.  35.  p.  58.  edit  Moniacut  It  was  unworthy  of  the  learning  of  the 
editor  lo  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  to 'Pare,  fol  a  war-cry  of  the  Bulgarians  ,  nor  did  it  be 
coihe  the  enlightened  patriarch  to  accuse  the  Sclavoni.ui  ldulateia  t.js  EA\iir««|C  km  atttov 
tuftjr.     They  weie  neither  Oieeks  nor  ..ihcisU 
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soil  :  many  were  the  apostates,  the  converts  were  few  ;  and  the  baptism 
of  Olga  may  be  fixed  as  the  era  of  Russian  Christianity^  1)  A  female, 
perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could  revenge  the  death,  and  assume 
the  sceptre,  of  her  husband  Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those 
active  virtues  which  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of  Barbarians.  In 
a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic  peace,  she  sailed  from  Kiow  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  emperor  Con.stantine  Porphyron  nitus  has  described 
with  minute  diligence  the  ceremonial  of  her  reception  in  his  capital  and 
palace.  The  steps,  the  titles,  the  salutations,  the  banquet,  the  presents, 
were  exquisitely  adjusted,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  with  due 
reverence  to  the  superior  majesty  of  the  purple.(2)  In  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  she  received  the  venerable  name  of  the  empress  of  Helena  ;  and 
her  conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed  by  her  uncle,  two  interpre- 
ters, sixteen  damsels,  of  a  higher,  and  eighteen  of  a  lower  rank,  twenty- 
two  domestics  or  ministers,  and  forty-four  Russian  merchants,  who  com- 
posed the  retinue  of  the  great  princess  Olga.  After  her  return  to  Kiow 
and  Novogorod,  she  firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion ;  but  her  la- 
bours  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were  not  crowned  with  success ; 
and  both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  with  obstinacy  or  indifference 
to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  Her  son  Swatoslaus  was  apprehensive  of 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  companions;  and  her  grandson  Wolodo- 
mir  devoted  his  youthful  zeal  to  multiply  and  decorate  the  monuments 
of  ancient  worship.  The  savage  deities  of  the  north  were  still  propi- 
tiated with  human  sacrifices  :  in  the  choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen  was 
preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to  an  idolater ;  and  the  father,  who 
defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal  knife,  was  involved  in  the  same 
doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanatic  tumult.  Yet  the  lessons  and  examples  of 
the  pious  Oltfa  had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  prince  and  people  ;  the  Greek  missionaries  continued  to  preach, 
to  dispute,  and  to  baptize;  and  the  ambassadors  or  merchants  of  Russia 
compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with  the  elegant  superstition  of 
Constantinople.  They  had  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  lively  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the  altar, 
the  number  and  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the 
ceremonies  ;  they  were  edified  by  the  alternate  succession  of  devout  si- 
lence  and  harmonious  song  ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  persuade  them,  that 
a  choir  of  angels  descended  each  day  from  heaven  to  join  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Christians. (3)  Rut  the  conversion  of  Wolodomir  was  de- 
termined, or  hastened,  by  his  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  rights  of  baptism  and  marriage 
were  celebrated  by  the  Christian  pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  the  brother  of  his  spouse;  but  the  brazen  gates  were 
transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod,  and  erected  before  the  first 
church  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  and  faith. (4)  At  his  despotic  com- 
mand, Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so  long  adored,  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kiow  :  and  twelve   sturdy  Barbarians 

(1)  M.  I  evesque  has  extracted,  from  old  cbroni  les  and  modern  researches,  the  mom  -,<n> 
factor)  account  »\  ibe  religion  of  the  Slavi,  and  the  conversion  of  Russia  (Hist,  de  Rustic, 
loin.  i.  p.  35     >i    59.  92,  <r>    113— 181.  124—129.  ]  is,  l  e.>,  ..ve  ). 

1. 1  See  the  CeremonUile  Aula  Byzant.  lorn,  ii    c.   15.  p.  543—345:  tbe  style  of  olga,  or 

Riga,  i>  A,.\  .!••!. .i.i. i  'I' ...i.     For  the  chief  of  Barbarians  Hie  Greeks  whimsical!)  borrowed 

u, ,  mil-  i.i  .in  Athenian  magistrate,  witb  a  female  termination,  which  would  have  astouUhed 
tin  ..ii  ni  Demosthenes. 

(3)  sec  an  anonymous  fragment  published  by  Bandurl  Clmperium  Orlentale,  torn.  ii.  p. 
112,  113.)  ill'  <  onversat e  Russorum. 

i4i  i  Iter  sou,  oi  Corsuu,  is  mentioned  bj  Heberstein  (apud  Pagl,  tout.  I».  i>  56  )  as  ihr 
place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage;  and  both  the  tradition  and  tbe  gates  are  still 
i  i.  erved  at  Novogorod  Vet  an  observing  Intvellei  transports  the  braaeu  gates  from  Magde- 
burg Ii  in  German]  (Coxe's  I  ravels  into  Russia,  &i    v.. I   I,  p    i  il  >  and  quotes  an  Inst  ription, 

I.  in.  Ii  seems  to  justify  his  opinion,     i  in  lent  readei  musi  not  confound  this  old  <  hereon 

«.i  the  ramie  .  i  (  inn. i  in  peiiiusula,  with !«i  i  iii  iii  the  same  name,  whii  Ii  has  arise .>r 

the  mouth ol  iii.-  Itorysiheues,  stud  was  lately  honoured  bj  tbe  memorable  interview  oi  the 
empress  ol  Kn.-.u  with  tbi  empei <  the  west. 
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battered  with  club?  the  mis-shapen  image,  which  was  indignantly  cast 
into  the  waters  of  the  Borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Wolodomir  had  pro- 
claimed that  all  who  should  refuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated 
as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  prince  ;  and  the  rivers  were  instantly 
tilled  with  many  thousands  of  obedient  Russians,  who  acquiesced  in 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which  had  been  embraced  by  the 
great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the  next  generation,  the  relics  of  Paga- 
nism were  finally  extirpated ;  but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir 
had  died  without  baptism,  their  bones  were  taken  from  the  grave,  and 
sanctified  by  an  irregular  and  posthumous  sacrament. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  extended  over  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Rus- 
sia (1)  The  triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron  age  of 
Christianity  :  and  the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  submitted 
to  a  religion,  more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice,  from  the  worship 
of  their  native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition  excited  the  monks,  both  of 
Germany  and  Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Barbarians : 
poverty,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries: 
their  courage  was  active  and  patient;  their  motive  pure  and  merito- 
rious :  their  present  reward  consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience 
and  the  respect  of  a  grateful  people  :  but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their 
toils  was  inherited  and  enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  suc- 
ceeding times.  The  first  conversions  were  free  and  spontaneous  :  a  holy 
life  and  an  eloquent  tongue  were  the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries ;  but 
the  domestic  fables  of  the  Pagans  were  silenced  by  the  miracles  and 
visions  of  the  strangers ;  and  the  favourable  temper  of  the  chiefs  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of  nations, 
who  were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints,(2)  held  it  lawful 
and  pious  to  impose  the  Catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and  neighbours: 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  invaded 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross  :  and  the  reign  of  idolatory  was  closed 
by  the  conversion  of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  truth 
and  candour  must  acknowledge,  that  the  conversion  of  the  north  im- 
parted many  temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  Christians. 
The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the  human  species,  could  not  be  healed  by 
the  evangelic  precepts  of  charity  and  peace ;  and  the  ambition  of  Ca- 
tholic princes  has  renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities  of  hostile  conten- 
tion. But  the  admission  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical society  delivered  Europe  from  the  depredations,  by  sea  and 
land,  of  the  Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Russians,  who  learned 
to  spare  their  brethren  and  cultivate  their  possessions. (3)  The  esta- 
lishment  of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  were  introduced  into  the 
savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The  liberal  piety  of  the  Russian  princes 
engaged  in  their  service  the  most  skilful  of  the  Greeks  to  decorate  the 
cities  and  instruct  the  inhabitants  ;  the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St. 
Sophia  were  rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod  :  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sela\onic  idiom;  and 

(1)  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version, of  Mosheim's  excellent  history  of  the  church 
under  the  first  heart  or  section  of  each  of  these  centuries 

(2)  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from  pope  Sylvester  the  title 
nf  King  ot  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek  workmanship  It  had  been  designed  for  the  duke 
of  Poland  ;  but  the  Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an  an- 
gelical and  apostolical  ciowu.  (Katotia,  Hist.  Critic.  Keguni  Stirpis  Arpadianoe,  torn.  i.  p. 
1-20.) 

(~>)  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  \dain  of  Bremen,  (A.n.  1080)  of  which  the  substance  is 
agreeable  to  truth  :  Ecce  ilia  ferocissima  Danorum,  &c.  natio  ....  jamdudum  uovit  in  Dei 

laudibus  Alleluia  resonare Ecce  populos  ille  piraticus sins  nunc  finibus 

coiitentits  est.      Ecce  patria   horribilis    semper    inaccessa    propter    cultnm    idolorum   . 

res  veritatis  iihic|iie  cerlatim  admittit,  &c.  (de  Situ  itaniu:,  &c.  p.  10,  41  edit 
Elzevir)  :  a  curious  and  oiiginal  prospect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  a. id  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 
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three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  compelled  to  attend  the 
lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.  It  should  appear  that  Russia  might 
have  derived  an  early  and  rapid  improvement  from  her  peculiar  con- 
nexion with  the  church  and  state  of  Constantinople,  which  in  that  age  so 
justly  despised  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine  nation 
"was  servile,  solitary,  and  verging  to  a  hasty  decline  :  alter  the  fall  of 
Kiow,  the  navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was  forgotten;  the  great 
princes  of  Woldomir  and  Moscow  were  separated  from  the  sea  and 
Christendom  ;  and  the  divided  monarchy  was  oppressed  by  the  ignominy 
and  blindness  of  Tartar  servitude.(l)  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  which  had  been  converted  by  the  Latin  missionaries,  were  ex- 
posed, it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  temporal  claims  of  the 
popes  ;(2)  but  they  were  united,  in  language  and  religious  worship, 
with  each  other,  and  with  Rome  :  they  imbibed  the  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  the  European  republic,  and  gradually  shared  the  light  of  know- 
ledge which  arose  on  the  western  world. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Creeks  in  Italy. — First  adventures  and 
settlement  of  the  Normans. — Character  and  conquests  of  Robert 
Cuiscard,  duke  of  Apulia — Deliverance  of  Sicily  by  his  brother 
Roger. —  Victories  of  Robert  over  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west. — 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  invades  Africa  and  Greece. — The  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus. —  Wars  of  the  Creeks  and  Normans. — Extinction 
of  the  Normans. 


The  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Pranks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  theatre  of  Italy. (3)  The  south- 
ern provinces,  which  now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject, 
for  the  mosl  part,  to  the  Lombard  dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum :( 4) 
so  powerful  in  war,  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne;  so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  maintained  in  their  capital 
an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers  and  grammarians.  The  division 
of  this  flourishing  state  produced  the  rival  principalities  of  Benevento, 
Salerno,  and  Capua ;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the 
competitors  invited  the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheri- 
tance. During  a  calamitous  period  oftwo  hundred  years,  Italy  was  ex- 
posed to  a  repetition  of  wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capable  of 

I*  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  which  was  ruined  by  the  Tartars  iu  1240. 
Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See  die  first  ;m<l  set  una 
volumes  of  Levesque's  History,  and  Mr.  Coxe's  r  ravels  into  rhe  North,  torn.  i.  p    .  h.\<-. 

(2)  The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  expressions  "i  regnum 
oblatttm,  (/,  U  i  a  hi,  obi  an  ntiam,%c.  which  were  most  rlgoroust)  interpreted  by  Gregory  VII.; 
and  the  Hungarian  Catholics  are  distressed  between  the  sanctit)  of  ilic  pope  and  the 
independence  "f  the  crown,    (Katona,  Hist.  Crltica.  lorn,  i    p.  20     !5.  torn.  ii.  p.  304.  346. 

i.->i  i  ur  the  general  history  <>r  Italy,  in  iheniuth  and  tenth  centuries,  i  may  properly  refei  to 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  i  >  <  >  • « k  s  i.i  Sigonius  de  Regno  1 1  ill        I  iu  the  i<  i  ond  volume  <>i  his 

work;,  Milan,    1732  I  the  tnnals  "t  Baronius,  with  the  Ci sm  "i    Paglj  the  seventh  and 

eighth  books  <ii  the  Istoi  i  Civile  ii«- 1  Regno  •  i ■  Napoli  ol  i.i  iiiuoiue :  the  seventh  aud  eighth 
volumes  (the  ocl  ivo  editionj  ol  the  Aiinali  d* Italia  ol  Mm  il  rl,  and  the  secoud  volume  >>r  the 
Ibri  le  "i   M.  de  St.  Marc,  :i  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains 

in n rh  general  learning  and  Industry.    Bui  my  i^nu'  accustomed  readei  will  um  me  credit  for 

,  thai  i  mi  ell   liavi    ascended  to  the  fountain  head,  as  often  as  such  ascent  c I  be 

•  itliei  profitable  •  "   possible  ;  and  thai  I  have  diligeutl)  turned  ovi  Is  Iu  ttir  ilmi 

volumes  of  Muralorl's  of  the  J  ftallcarum. 

lit  amillo  P<  Hi  .1  ii  •.  .i  learned  *  apuan  "i  the  last  centui  > .  has  Illustrated  the  hlator)  of  the 
duchy  "t  Beneventum,  In  bis  two  books    Historla  priucl  u,  In  (he  Nri  iptores 

i.i  Muratorl,  torn    II    pars  I,  p.  221— 3-16,  and  toui.  v.  p 
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healing  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  conquest.  Their  fre- 
quent and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo,  and 
were  entertained  with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  Christians  of  Naples  ; 
the  more  formidable  fleets  were  prepared  on  the  African  coast ;  and  even 
the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or  oppose  the 
moslems  of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the  revolution  of  human  events,  a  new 
ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  fields  of  Cannse  were 
bedewed  a  second  time  with  the  blood  of  the  Africans,  and  the  sovereigns 
of  Rome  again  attacked  or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum. 
A  colony  of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  and  their  impartial  depredations  provoked 
the  resentment,  and  conciliated  the  union,  of  the  two  emperors.  An  of- 
fensive alliance  was  concluded  between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first 
of  his  rare,  and  Lewis  the  great  grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;(1)  and  each 
party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.  It  would  have  been  im- 
urudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  transport  his  stationary  troops  of 
Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the  Latin  arms  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient, if  his  superior  navy  had  not  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  gulf. 
The  fortress  of  Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and  by 
the  cavalry  and  galleys  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  years, 
the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Lewis,  who  commanded 
in  person  the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been 
achieved  by  the  concord  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  their  recent  amity 
was  soon  embittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride. 
The  Greeks  assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and  the 
pomp  of  the  triumph  ;  extolled  the  greatness  of  their  powers,  and  af- 
fected to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of  the  handful  of  Barbarians 
who  appeared  under  the  banners  of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply 
is  expressed  with  the  eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth  :  "  We  confess 
"  the  magnitude  of  your  preparations,"  says  the  great  grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud  of 
"  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their  wings,  and,  after  a 
"  short  flight,  tumble  weary  and  breathless  to  the  ground.  Like  them, 
"  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort  :  ye  were  vanquished  by  your  own 
"  cowardice,  and  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil 
"  our  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sclavonian  coast.  We  were  few  in  num- 
"  ber,  and  why  were  we  few  ?  because,  after  a  tedious  expectation  of 
"  your  arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen  band 
"  of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city.  If  they  indulged  the 
"  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  did  these  feasts  abate 
"  the  vigour  of  their  enterprise  ?  Is  it  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of 
"  Bari  have  been  overturned  ?  Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished 
"  as  they  were  by  languor  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the  three 
"  most  powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did  not  their  defeat  preci- 
"  pitate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari  is  now  fallen  ;  Tarentum  trembles ; 
"  Calabria  will  be  delivered  ;  and,  if  we  command  the  sea,  the  island  of 
"  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  My  brother,"  a 
name  most  offensive  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greek,  "  accelerate  your  naval 
"  succours,  respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flatterers."(2) 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of  Lewis  and 
the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house ;  and  whoever  might  deserve  the 
honour,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil,  and  his  son  Leo,  secured  the  ad- 
vantage, of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The  Italians  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 
were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an 
ideal  line  from  mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno,  leaves  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  dominion  of  the  east- 

(1)  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  Theinaiihus,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  55.  p.  181. 

(2)  I  lie  original  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  emperor  Pasil,  a  curious  record  of 
the  age,  was  first  published  by  Baronius,  (Aniial.  Eccles.  A  I).  871.  no.  51-  ^l  )  from  tho 
Vatican  Ms.  of  Ercbetnpert,  or  laliitr  of  the  anonymous  bistoiian  of  Salerno. 
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ern  empire.  Beyond  that  line  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfi(I)  and 
Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  lawful  sovereign;  and  Amain  was  enriched 
by  supplying  Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia.  Rut 
the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua, (2)  were  re- 
luctantly torn  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin  world,  and  too  often 
violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose  to 
dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  new  theme  or  province  of 
Lombardy  ;  the  title  of  patrician,  and  afterward  the  singular  name  of 
Catapan,(3)  was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor  ;  and  the  policy  both 
of  the  church  and  state  was  modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed  by  the 
princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and  adverse  ;  and  the  Greeks 
resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of  Germany,  which  descended  from  the 
Alps  under  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and  greatest 
of  those  Saxon  princes  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari:  the 
second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons,  escaped  with 
honour  from  the  bloody  field  of  Crotona.  On  that  day  the  scale  of  war 
was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of  the  Saracens.(4)  These 
corsairs  had  indeed  been  driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets  from  the  for- 
tresses and  coasts  of  Italy  ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent 
than  superstition  or  resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt  had  transported 
forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  Christian  ally.  The  successors 
of  Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  conquest  of  Lombardy 
had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved,  by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the 
virtues  of  their  ministers,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had 
rescued  from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions  might 
dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  illusions 
of  flattery  were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman 
adventurers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had  produced  in  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Pythagoras  and  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  fflra.  At  the  former  period,  the  coast  of 
Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then  styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent 
cities ;  these  cities  were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philoso- 
phers :  and  the  military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona, 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  aera, 
these  once-flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with  ignorance,  impo- 
verished by  tyranny,  and  depopulated  by  barbarian  war:  nor  can  we 
severely  accuse  the  exaggeration  of  a  contemporary,  that  a  fair  and 
ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same  desolation  which  had  covered 
the  earth  after  the  general  deluge.(5)     Among  the  hostilities  of  the 

(l)  See  an  excellent  dissertation  de  Republic!  Amalphitana  in  the  Appendix  Cp.  l— 42.)  of 
Hemy  Brenckmau'a    Historia  I'andceiarum  (Trajecti  ad  Khemim,  1782,  in 4to.). 

(-)   Your   master,  says   Nicephorns,  lias  given  aid  and    protection  prlncipibns   Capnano  et 

Beneveutano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppugnare  dispono Nova  (polios  nota     res  est  quod 

eorinn  patils  el  ari  nostra  linperio  tribuia  diderunt.  (Liutprand  in  Legal.  i>.  484.)  Salerno 
is  mil  mentioned,  yet  the  prince  changed  bis  party  about  the  same  time,  and  Camilla  Pellegrino 
( Script    Iter.  Hal,  torn,  ii,  pars  i.  p.  285.)  has  nicely  discerned  this  change   in  the  style  of  the 

:i yuioua   Chronicle.     On   the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liutprand  (p.  ISO.) 

bad  asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

(3)  see  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Ducauge  (Karoravw,  catapanus)  and  his  notes 
on  the  Alexias,  (p  275.)  Igainst  the  contemporary  notion,  which  derives  it  from  kut.i  tthk, 
juxtaomne,  be  treats  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Latlu  Capitaneus.     Yel  M.  de  81    Mare  bai 

Bccuratel)  observed,  (  Abregi    i  in loglque,  torn.  ii.  p.  924  )  that  in  this  age  the  capiizuei 

weir  not  captains,  inn  only  nobles  of  the  nrst  rank,  the  great  valrassors  of  Italy. 

(!)    On  (lO»0»    <V«    tti.V.u   <,n>   ..»■(. i. iVir   .   7i -r, i-)ii.  i'uiv  TO  TOIOVTOV  vfrt;-)ii-)C  TO  «9»0l    (thelolll- 

bards)    aWa  Kai  ayx'vouj  xptivufxtvot ,  xai  it* <nw»,  kh  \,.i|<t-tot>|ti  uriiiiui  -ro.t  wpovto* 

<"'»•"'■'     »  «oi    ri/v   i  \.  i.i',(... i iron     iroffi  ctu     raw    a\Vu> 

(Leon.  Tactic,  c.  \\.  p.  471.)  The  Unlet  bronicleof  Reneventnra, 
(torn    ii.  pars  I    p  z80.)  gives  a  far  different  character  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Ave  yean     \. 
0   B91     B96.)  t  tut  i  m  was  mastei  ol  the  i  Ity. 
(S)  Caiabriatn  adennt,  eamqtte   Intel    se  dlvisam  reperientei  funriltus  depopulatl  snnt   (oi 

liepopnlaiiinl)  ita  nl  tlrsnta  sit  vclnt  in  ililnvio.     Such  is  the  text  ol    llemnpnt .  01    En  hem. 

pert,  according  to  the  tt Iltions  of  Caraccioll  (Iter.  Italic  Script  torn  \   p.  S3.)  aud  Camilla 
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Arabs,  the  Franks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select 
two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  manners.  I.  It  was 
the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane,  as  well  as  to  pillage,  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches.  At  the  siege  of  Salerno,  a  Mussulman  chief 
spread  his  couch  on  the  communion-table,  and  on  that  altar  sacrificed 
each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Christian  nuu.  As  he  wrestled  with  a 
reluctant  maid,  a  beam  in  the  roof  was  accidentally  or  dexterously 
thrown  down  on  his  head  ;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful  emir  was  im- 
puted to  the  wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at  length  awakened  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  faithful  spouse.(l)  II.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of 
Beneventum  and  Capua  :  atter  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  Lombards  implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the  Greek 
emperor.(2)  A  fearless  citizen  dropped  from  the  walls,  passed  the  in- 
trenchments,  accomplished  his  commission,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Barbarians,  as  he  was  returning  with  the  welcome  news.  They 
commanded  him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his  countrymen, 
with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and  honours  should  be  the  reward  of 
his  falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  punished  with  immediate 
death.  He  affected  to  yield,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  conducted  within 
hearing  of  the  Christians  on  the  rampart,  "  Friends  and  brethren,"  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain  the  city  •  your 
"  sovereign  is  informed  of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at 
"  hand.  I  know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your 
"  gratitude."  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence  :  and  the 
self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred  spears.  He  deserves 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous,  but  the  repetition  of  the  same 
story  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the 
reality  of  this  generous  deed.(3)  III.  The  recital  of  the  third  incident 
may  provoke  a  smile  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of 
Camerino  and  Spoleto,(4)  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum ;  and 
his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age  with  the  character 
of  a  hero.  His  captives  of  the  Greek  nation  or  party  were  castrated 
without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was  aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that  he 
wished  to  present  the  emperor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs,  the  most  pre- 
cious ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  garrison  of  a  castle  had 
been  defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  custo- 
mary operation.  But"  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  frantic  female,  who,  with  bleeding  cheeks,  dishevelled  hair,  and  im- 
portunate clamours,  compelled  the  marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint. 
"  Is  it  thus,"  she  cried,  "  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage  war 
"  against  women,  against  women  who  have  never  injured  ye,  and  whose 
"  only  arms  are  the  distaff  and  the  loom  ?"  Theobald  denied  the 
charge,  and  protested,  that  since  the  Amazons  he  had  never  heard  of  a 

Pellegrino.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  246.)     Both  were  extremely  scarce  when  they  were   reprinted 
by  Muratori. 

(1)  Baronius,  (Aimal.  Eccles.  A.  n.  874,  no.  2.)  has  drawn  this  story  from  a  .MS.  of 
Ercheuipert,  who  died  at  capua  only  fifteen  years  after  the  event  But  the  cardinal  was 
deceived  l>y  a  false  title,  and  we  can  only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  (Parili- 
pomena,  c.  ex.)  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Muratori's  Collection.  (See  the  dissertations  of  Camillo  Pellegrino,  torn.  ii.  pars  l. 
231—281,  &c.) 

(2)  Constantiue  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil  c.  Iviii.  p.  1S3  )  is  the  origiual  author  of  this 
story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil  and  Lewis  Ii  ;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beueveutum 
bv  the  Greeks  is  dated  A.  D.  891,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 

(3)  in  the  vear  683,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard. 
lib.  v.  c.  vii,'viii.  p.  S70,  871.  edit.  Grot  }  under  the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  Beneveiitptn. 
lint  the  actors  are  different,  and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the 
Byzantine  editiou  is  applied  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Germany,  M.  d  As^as,  a 
French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  is  tatd  to  have  devoted  himsell  in  a  similar 
manner.  His  behaviour  is  the  m«.re  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who 
had  made  him  prisoner.    (Voltaire,  Siecle  de  l.ouis  XV.  c.  xxxiii  torn.  ix.  p.  172.) 

I  I  lieobald,  who  is  stvled  Heros  bv  Liutprand  was  properlv  duke  ol  Spoleto  and  Marquis 
of  Camerino,  from  the  year  926.  to  935.  The  title  and  office  of  marquis  (commander  of  the 
march  or  frontier)  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  French  emperors.  ( Abrege  Chronologique, 
torn.  ii.  p.  645—732,  &c.) 
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female  war.  "And  how,"  she  furiously  exclaimed,  '  can  you  attack 
"  us  more  directly,  how  can  you  wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  l>v 
"  robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of 
"  our  joys,  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity?  The  plunder  of  our  flocks 
"  and  herds  I  have  endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fatal  injury, 
"  this  irreparable  loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and  calls  aloud  on  the  jus- 
"  lice  of  heaven  and  earth.''  A  general  laugh  applauded  her  eloquence ; 
the  savage  Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity,  were  moved  by  her  ridiculous, 
yet  rational  despair;  and  with  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  she  ob- 
tained the  restitution  of  her  effects.  As  she  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
castle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name  of 
Theobald,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband,  were 
he  again  taken  in  arms  ?  "Should  such,"  she  answered  without  hesita- 
tion, "  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  hands, 
"  and  feet.  These  are  his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by 
"  his  personal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased  to  spare  what  his 
"little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim  as  her  peculiar  and  lawful  pro- 
"  perty."(l) 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily, (c2)  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences most  important  both  to  Italy  and  the  eastern  empire.  The 
broken  provinces  of  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed 
to  every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  After  a  long-  indulgence  oi 
rapine  and  slaughter,  a  fair  and  ample  territory  was  accepted,  occupied, 
and  named,  by  the  Normans  of  France  ;  they  renounced  their  gods  for 
the  God  of  the  Christians  ;(3)  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  vassals  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and 
Capet.  The  savage  fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Norway,  was  refined,  without  being  corrupted,  in  a  wanner 
climate  ;  the  companions  of  Roll  a  insensibly  mingled  with  the  natives  ; 
they  imbibed  the  manners,  language,(4)  and  gallantry,  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans  might  claim  the  palm  of 
valour'  and  glorious  achievements.  Of  the  fashionable  superstitions, 
they  embraced  with  ardour  the  pilgrimages  of  Koine,  Italy,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  In  this  active  devotion,  their  minds  and  bodies  were  in- 
vigorated by  exercise  :  danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recom- 
pence  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  wonder,  credu- 
lity, and  ambitious  hope.  They  Confederated  for  their  mutual  defence  ; 
and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pil- 
grim, were  often    chastised    by  the   arms  of  a  warrior.     In  one  of  these 


(1)  Liutpraud,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  iv.  in  tlie  Rerun).  Iial  Snip  torn.  i.  pars  i.  p.  4.'i.'5,  454. 
Should  the  licentiousness  of  the  tale  he  questioned,  I  may  exclaim  with  i>'>"i  Sterne,  tbai  u 
is  hard  if  I  maj  not  transcribe  with  camion,  what  a  bishop  i  ould  w  i  ite  » ithoul  scruple  !  W  bal 
if  I  bad  translated,  ut  \  iris  certetis  tcsttculos  ampulare,  in  qui  bus  nnstri  corporis  refocil 
latio,  mc   ( 


.iiki  nevei  copied. 
(.3)  Some  of  tin1  liibt  converts  were  baptized  ten  <n  twelve  times,  foi  the  sake  of  the  while 

garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.    At  the  runeral  ol  Rolla,  the  gifts  to  monaste n 

the  reposed  bis  soul  were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  i  iptlvea      But  lu  a 
generation  or  two,  the  national  change  waa  p ind  ;eneral. 
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pious  visits  to  the  cavern  of  mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  Michael,(1 )  they  were 
accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  him- 
self as  a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  to  the  Greek  empire.  His 
name  was  Melo ;  a  noble  citizen  of  Bari,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  re- 
volt, was  compelled  to  seek  new  allies  and  avengers  of  his  country.  The 
bold  appearance  of  the  Normans  revived  his  hopes  and  solicited  his 
confidence  ;  they  listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  pro- 
mises, of  the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause  ;  and  they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  brave,  the 
fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effeminate  tyrants.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Normandy  they  kindled  a  spark  of  enterprise ;  and  a  small 
but  intrepid  band  was  freely  associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia. 
They  passed  the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  ; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief  of 
Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and  horses,  and  instant- 
ly led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the  first  conflict,  their  valour 
prevailed  ;  but  in  the  second  engagement  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  numbers  and  military  engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  re- 
treated with  their  faces  to  the  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended 
his  life,  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany :  his  Norman  followers, 
excluded  from  their  native  and  promised  land,  wandered  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily  subsistence  by  the 
sword.  To  that  formidable  sword  the  princes  of  Capua,  Beneventum, 
Salerno,  and  Naples,  alternately  appealed  in  their  domestic  quarrels  ; 
the  superior  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave  victory  to  the 
side  which  they  espoused ;  and  their  cautious  policy  observed  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  lest  the  preponderance  of  any  rival  state  should  render 
their  aid  less  important  and  their  service  less  profitable.  Their  first 
asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the  depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania  ; 
but  they  were  soon  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples 
with  a  more  plentiful  and  permanent  seat.  Eight  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence, as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  was  built  and 
fortified  for  their  use ;  and  they  enjoyed  as  their  own,  the  corn  and 
fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that  fertile  district.  The  report  of 
their  success  attracted  every  year  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers  : 
the  poor  were  urged  by  necessity  ,'  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and 
the  brave  and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease  and 
ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  standard  of  Aversa  afforded 
shelter  and  encouragement  to  the  outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every 
fugitive  who  had  escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors; 
and  these  foreign  associates  were  assimilated  in  manners  and  language 
to  the  Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was  count  Rai- 
nulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  the  reward 
and  the  proof  of  superior  merit.(2) 

Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the  Grecian  emperors  had 
been  anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  possession  ;  but  their  efforts,  how- 
ever strenuous,  had  been  opposed  by  the  distance  and  the  sea.  Their 
costly  armaments,  after  a  gleam  of  success,  added  new  pages  of  calamity 

(\\  See  Leanilio  Alberti  (Descrizone  d'Ualie,  p.  250)  and  Baron  ins  (A.  D.  193.  no.  45.)- 
If  the  archangel  inherited  the  temple  and  oracle,  perhaps  the  Cavern,  of  old  calchas  the  sooth- 
sayer (Sttah.  Gengraph.  lib  iv.  155,  536  ),  the  Catholics,  on  this  occasion,  have  surpassed 
the  nreeks  in  the  eleg.nce  of  their  superstition. 

(2)  Hee  the  fust  houk  of  William  Apulus.  Hia  words  are  applicable  to  every  swarm  of 
Baibnriani  and  freebooters : 

Si  viciimrnm  quis  perniciosus  ad  lllos 

Confugiebat,  enm  gratantes  suscipiebaut. : 

Moribue  et  lingua  quosciiuqiie  venue  unchain 

Informant  propria  ;  gens  efflcialur  ut  una. 
And  ejsewhrir  of  the  native  advemiireis  of  Normandy  : 

Pais  parat,  esiguie  vel  opes  aderantqnlfi  nnu<fi; 

ParSj  u.uia  de  inigiiib  majora  subne  volebaut. 
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and  disgrace  to  the  Byzantine  annals:  twenty  thousand  of  their  best 
troops  were  lost  in  a  single  expedition  ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  de- 
rided tlie  policy  of  a  nation  which  intrusted  eunuchs  not  only  with  the 
custody  of  their  women,  but  with  the  command  of  their  men.(l)  After 
a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Saracens  were  ruined  by  their  divi- 
sions.^) The  emir  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis  ;  the 
people  rose  against  the  emir;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the  chiefs; 
each  meaner  rebel  was  independent  in  his  village  or  castle;  and  the 
weaker  of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians. 
In  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt  and  useful ;  and 
rive  hundred  kniglds  or  warriors  on  horseback,  were  enrolled  by  Ar- 
duin,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  standard  of 
Maniaces,  governor  of  Lombardy.  Before  their  landing,  the  brothers 
were  «  conciled  ;  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored  ;  and  the 
island  was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Normans  led  the  van,  and 
the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valour  of  an  untried  foe.  In  a  second  ac- 
tion, the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and  transpierced  by  the  iron 
arm  of  William  of  Hauteville.  In  a  third  engagement,  his  intrepid 
companions  discomfited  the  host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  left 
the  Greeks  no  more  than  the  labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory, 
but  of  which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit  with  the 
lance  of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  they  essentially  pro- 
moted the  success  of  Maniaces,  who  reduced  thirteen  cities,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Sicily,  under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor.  But  his 
military  tame  was  sullied  by  ingratitude  and  tyranny.  In  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  the  deserts  of  his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten  :  and 
ncit hei  their  avarice  nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treat- 
ment. They  complained  by  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter:  their  com- 
plaint was  disregarded ;  their  interpreter  was  scourged;  the  sufferings 
were  his  ;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged  to  those  whose  sentiments 
he  had  delivered.  Vet  they  dissembled  till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen, 
a  safe  passage  to  the  Italian  continent  :  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sym- 
pathized in  their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded 
as  the  forfeit  of  the  debt.(3)  Above  twenty  years  after  the  first  emi- 
gration, the  Normans  took  the  field  with  no  more  than  seven  hundred 
horse  and  live  hundred  foot;  and  after  the  recall  of  the  Byzantine 
leginns(l)  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers  are  magnified  to  the 
amount  of  three-score  thousand  men.  Their  herald  proposed  the  option 
of  battle  or  retreat  :  Of  battlt  .  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans; 
and  one  of  their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a  stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the 
ground  the  horse  of  the  Greek  messenger.  He  was  dismissed  with  a 
fresh  horse;  the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  imperial  troops;  but  in 
two  successive  battles  they  were  more  fatally  instructed  of  the  prowess 
of  their  adversaries.  In  the  plains  of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  fled  before 
the  adventurers  of  Fiance  ;  the  duke  of  Lombardy  was  made  prisoner  ; 
the  Apuli.ins  acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari, 
Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  era  we  may  date  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Norman  power,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of 
Aversa.     Twelve  counts(5)  were  chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage;  and 

(1)  Liutprand  in  I  egatioue,  p.  is."',    r^i  tins  (Unstated  tlii<  event  from  i lit  Mv  history  "f 

i  i torn.  iv.  I,  D   96  >.  nn    i" 

See  the  trahian  Chi  mi<  l<  nl  si  lly,  apud  Muratnri  Script.  Rernm  Ital.  torn.  i.  |> 
i.".)  Jefl'rej  Malaterra,  »i>"  rel  i  war,  ami  the  conquest  of    kptilia  (lib.  i.e. 

7     I   19.)     hie  same  event*  an  mis   tom.ii    p   TH  -7i\  755,  !■<<>■)  and 

/ ras  j  (torn.  li.  p   237,  238  )  and  the  Ureeki 

ruth  ts  air  imp. mi  il  e gh 

(4)  Cedrenui  .     the  *         i  ol  the  Ohsequli  in  I  I'hrygi  i  the  1 1 

ii\. hi     consult  Constantlne  de  rbeinatibus,  i.  3,  4  I  map)  ;  and 

ward  names  the  Pitidiana  and  I  ycaoniana  »uii  the  loederati 

Onuiea  coiiveninnl     el  his  set  nobiliorea, 

Q  •.  itas  in, mini  .j>, 

v.  i    [V. 
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age,  birth,  and  merit,  were  the  motives  of  their  choice.  The  tributes 
of  their  peculiar  districts  were  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and  each  count 
erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  head  of  his  vas- 
sals. In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common  habitation  of  Melphi 
was  reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel  of  the  republic  ;  a  house  and 
separate  quarter  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  twelve  counts  ;  and  the 
national  concerns  were  regulated  by  this  military  senate.  The  first  of 
bis  peers,  their  president  and  general,  was  entitled  count  of  Apulia; 
and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in  society,  and  an 
;:ngel  in  council.(l)  The  manners  of  his  countrymen  are  fairly  de- 
lineated by  a  contemporary  and  national  historian.(c2)  "  The  Normans 
"  (says  Malaterra)  are  a  cunning  and  revengeful  people;  eloquence  and 
"  dissimulation  appear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities  :  they  can  stoop 
"  to  flatter  ;  but  unless  they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law,  they  in- 
"  dulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion.  Their  princes  affect 
"  the  praise  of  popular  munificence  ;  the  people  observe  the  medium, 
"  or  rather  blend  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  prodigality  :  and,  in  their 
"  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and  dominion,  they  despise  whatever  they  pos- 
"  sess,  and  hope  whatever  they  desire.  Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of 
"  dress,  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking,(3)  are  the  delight  of 
"  the  Normans  ;  but  on  pressing  occasions  they  can  endure  with  incredi- 
"  ble  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  the  toil  and  absti- 
"  nence  of  a  military  life."(4) 

The  Normans  of  Apulia,  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  em- 
pires ;  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  they  accepted  the  in- 
vestiture of  their  lands  from  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  or  Constantinople. 
But  the  firmest  title  of  these  adventurers  was  the  right  of  conquest  : 
they  neither  loved  nor  trusted  ;  they  were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved  ; 
the  contempt  of  the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of  the 
natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resentment.  Every  object  of  de- 
sire, a  horse,  a  woman,  a  garden,  tempted  and  gratified  the  rapaciousness 
of  the  strangers  ;(5)  and  the  avarice  of  their  chiefs  was  only  coloured 
by  the  more  specious  names  of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts 
were  sometimes  joined  in  a  league  of  injustice  :  in  their  domestic  quar- 
rels, they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people  :  the  virtues  of  William  were 
buried  in  his  grave;  and  Drogo,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  better 
qualified  to  lead  the  valour,  than  to  restrain  the  violence,  of  his  peers. 

Eleg£re  duces.     Provectis  ad  coniitatum 

Hia  alii  parent,     Couiltatua  nomeu  honoris 

Quo  riouantur  erat.     Hi  lotas  uudique  terras 

hivisere  sibi,  ni  sors  iniuiica  repuguet; 

Singula  propomuit  loca  quae  coutingere  forte 

Unique  duci  dcbent,  et  quxqtie  tribnta  locorum. 
And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Apulus  adds 

Pro  n itinera  comitum  bis  se\  statute  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  tolidem  faliricautur  in  urbe. 
leu  Ostiensis  (lib.  ii.  c.  67  )  enumerates  tbe  divisions  of  the  Apulian  cities,  which  it  is  need- 
less  to  repeat. 

(1)  Gulielm.  Apulu3,  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  according  to  the  reference  of  Giannoiie,  (Istoria  Civile 
di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  31.)  which  I  cannot  verify  in  the  original.  The  Apulian  praises  indeed 
li  is  valid  as  vires,  pro/ntus  animi,  and  tiiida  virtus;  and  declares,  that,  had  he  lived,  no 
poet  could  have  equalled  his  merits  (lib.  i.  p.  258.  lib.  ii.  p  25!).)  He  was  bewailed  by  the 
Normans,  quippe  qui  tanti  cousilii  virutu,  (says  Malaterra,  lib.  i.  c.  12  p.  552.)  tarn  armis 
strenuum,  lam  sihi  umnilicum,  affabilem  morigeratuiii,  ultcrius  se  habere  diftidebant. 

(2)  The  gens  asiuiissima,   injuriarnm  ultrix adulari  sciens eloquentiis  inser- 

viens,  of  Malaterra,  (lib.  i.  c  3.  p.  550.)  are  expressive  of  the  popular  and  proverbial  charac- 
ter at  the  Normans. 

(5)  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  desce ndants  of  the  Norwegian 
sailors  ;  though  they  might  import  from  Norway  and  Iceland  the  finest  casts  of  falcons 

(4)  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmsbury,  (de  (Jestis  Aiiglorum, 
lib.  iii.  p  101,  102.)  who  appreciates,  like  a  philosophic  historian,  the  vices  and  viitues  of 
the  Saxons  and  Not  mans.     England  was  assuredly  a  giiiner  by  the  conquest. 

(5)  The  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Normans.  Videns  imlisci- 
plinatam  et  alieuam  gentem  Noruianuortinr,  crudeli  et  inauditk  rahie  <t  pliisqnam  Pugani  im- 
pietale,  ad  versus  ecclesiae  Dei  insurgere,  passim  Christianas  trncidarc,  &c.  (Wihert,  c  r;.j 
The  honest  Apulian  (lib.  ii.  p.  359.)  su)'s  calmly  of  then  accuser,  Veris  commiscejis  follacia 
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Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Monomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than 
benevolence,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  attempted  to  relieve  Italy  from 
this  adherent  mischief,  more  grievous  than  a  flight  of  Barbarians ;(1) 
and  Argyrus,  the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with  the 
most  lofty  titles(2)  and  the  most  ample  commission.  The  memory  of 
his  father  might  recommend  him  to  the  Normans  ;  and  he  had  already 
engaged  their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Maniaces,  and  to 
avenge  their  own  and  the  public  injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constan- 
tine to  transplant  this  warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the 
Persian  war  ;  and  the  son  of  Melo  distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold 
and  manufactures  of  Greece,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  imperial  bounty. 
But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  conquerors  of 
Apulia :  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals,  were  rejected  ;  and  they  una- 
nimously refused  to  relinquish  their  possessions  and  their  hopes  for  the 
distant  prospect  of  Asiatic  fortune.  After  the  means  of  persuasion  had 
failed,  Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy  :  the  Latin  powers 
were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  an  offensive  alliance  was 
formed  of  the  pope  and  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west.  The  throne 
of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo  the  Ninth,  a  simple  saint,(3)  of  a 
temper  most  apt  to  deceive  himself  and  the  world,  and  whose  venerable 
character  would  consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures  least 
compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion.  His  humanity  was  affected 
hy  the  complaints,  perhaps  the  calumnies,  of  an  injured  people:  the 
impious  Normans  had  interrupted  the  payment  of  tithes ;  and  the  tem- 
poral sword  might  be  lawfully  unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  rob- 
bers, who  were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a  German  of 
noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free  access  to  the  court  and  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Third;  and  in  search  of  arms  and 
allies,  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to  Saxony,  from  the 
Kibe  to  the  Tiber.  During  these  hostile  preparations,  Argyrus  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty  weapons:  a  crowd  of  Normans 
became  the  victims  of  public  or  private  revenge  ;  and  the  valiant  Drogo 
was  murdered  in  a  church.  But  his  spirit  survived  in  his  brother 
Humphrey,  the  third  count  of  Apulia.  The  assassins  were  chastised  ; 
and  the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and  wounded,  was  driven  from  the 
field  to  hide  his  shame  behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await  the  tardy 
succour  of  his  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantine  was  distracted  by  a  Turkish  war  ;  the 
mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute  ;  and  the  pope,  instead  of  re- 
passing the  Alps  with  a  German  army,  was  accompanied  only  hy  a  guard 
of  seven  hundred  Swabiana  and  some  volunteers  of  Lorraine.'  In  his 
long  progress  from  Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy  standard  :(1)  the 
priest  and  the  robber  slept  under  the  same  tent;  the  pikes  and  crosses 
were  intermingled  in  the  front;  and  the  martial  saint  repeated  the 
lessons  of  his  youth  in  the  order  of  march,  of  encampment,  and  of  com- 
bat.    The  Normans  of  Apulia   could   muster  in  the  field  no   more  than 

(1)  The  polic)  «.f  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces.  &C.  must  lie  collected  from  Cedrenus: 
(torn.  11    p.  ,..,,  ,.,s  )  WMIam  Apulus;  lib   i    p.  257,  258.  lib.  ii.  p.  259.)  ami  Hie  two  clirnni. 

cies  oi  Ban,  bj  i  upnt  Protoapata  ;  (Muratorl,  sen  pi.  Ital.  torn.  v.  i>.  48— 44.)  and  an  a \y. 

iiioiis  writer.    (Antiquitat.  Italia:  medii  JEvi,  torn,  i    31-35)    This  last  Is  a  fragment  of  tome 
value 

Ibei nymous chronicle  of  can.  Imperial  letters,  Faderetus  of 

Patriclatus,  et  Cmapaiii  et  V<  latns.     In  his  Aunals,   Muratorl  (torn    vlli.  p.  486.)  very  pro- 
perly reads,  qi  Interprets,  Sevestutus,  the  title  of  Sebastos  oi   lugustus.     But  iu  his  Antlqui 
its  i  iiighl  i>\  Dui  ange  to  make  Ii  a  palatine  office,  mastei  "i  tbe  wardrobe 
i..  i    l  lite  of  St.  Leo  iv  deeplj  tinged  with  the  passions  and  |  the  .i"<-   has  been 

composed  bj  tvibert,  printed  al  Paris,  1615,  In  octavo,  and  since  inserted  In  the  Collections 
oi  ii"'  Rolandists,  "i  Mablllon,  and  .-i  Muratorl,     rue  pnhlii  ai  ■  >  piivate  blstorj 
is  ilili  [entij  treated  by  M.  .!<■  St.  Man    i  khregi ,  torn.  It.  p.  1 10    810,  an  I 
column  ) 

ihe  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  against  tl  William    ipiilutflib.il    p 

1,1  ■'•■"'"■>  Malaterrn.    lib   I.  c.  13-15.  p  re  impartial,  as  tiicu.it al 

j>  counWrbii  lice. 
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three  thousand  horse,  with  a  handful  of  infantry :  the  defection  of  the 
natives  intercepted  their  provisions  and  retreat  ;  and  their  spirit,  inca- 
pable of  fear,  was  chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe.  On  the 
hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without  disgrace  or  reluctance  be- 
fore their  spiritual  father.  But  the  pope  was  inexorable  ;  his  lofty 
Germans  affected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their  adversaries  ; 
and  the  Normans  were  informed  that  death  or  exile  was  their  only  al- 
ternative. Flight  they  disdained,  and  as  many  of  them  had  been  three 
days  without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the  assurance  of  a  more  easy 
and  honourable  death.  They  climbed  the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  in- 
to the  plain,  and  charged  in  three  divisions  the  army  of  the  pope.  ( )u 
the  left,  and  in  the  centre,  Richard,  count  of  Aversa,  and  Robert  the 
famous  Guiscard,  attacked,  broke,  routed,  and  pursued,  the  Italian  mul- 
titudes, who  fought  without  discipline,  and  fled  without  shame.  A 
harder  trial  was  reserved  for  the  valour  of  count  Humphrey,  who  led 
the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.  The  Germans  (1)  have  been  described 
as  unskilful  in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  lance  :  but  on  foot  they 
formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable  phalanx  ;  and  neither  man,  nor  steed, 
nor  armour,  coidd  resist  the  weight  of  their  long  and  two-handed  swords. 
After  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  encompassed  by  the  squadrons  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit,  and  died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem  of 
their  foes,  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The  gates  of  Civitella  were 
shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pious  con- 
querors, who  kissed  his  feet,  to  implore  his  blessing,  and  the  absolution 
of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  beheld  in  their  enemy  and  captive 
the  vicar  of  Christ ;  and,  though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the 
chiefs,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  infected  by  the  popular  supersti- 
tion. In  the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well-meaning  pope  deplored  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood,  which  must  be  imputed  to  his  account ;  be 
felt,  that  lie  had  been  the  author  of  sin  and  scandal ;  and  as  his  under- 
taking had  failed,  the  indecency  of  his  military  character  was  univer- 
sally condemned. (2)  With  these  dispositions  he  listened  to  the  offers  of 
a  beneficial  treaty  ;  deserted  an  alliance  which  he  had  preached  as  the 
cause  of  God  ;  and  ratified  the  past  and  future  conquests  of  the  Nor- 
mans. By  whatever  hands  they  had  been  usurped,  the  provinces  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the  donation  of  Constantine  and  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter :  the  grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the 
mutual  claims  of  the  pontiff  and  the  adventurers.  They  promised  to 
support  each  other  with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  ;  a  tribute  or  quit- 
rent  of  twelvepence  was  afterwards  stipulated  for  every  plough  land  ; 
juid  since  this  memorable  transaction,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  re- 
mained above  seven  hundred  years  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. (3) 

The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard  ( t)  is  variously  deduced  from  the 
peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  ;  from  the  peasants,  by  the  pride 

(1)  Teutonic!  quia  cresaries  et  forma  decoros 
Fecerat  egregie  proceri  corporis  illos 
Corpora  deritlent  Normannica  qme  breviora 
Esse  videbantur. 
The  verses  of  the  Apnlian  arc  commonly  in  this  strain,  though  lie  her,ts  liimself  a  little  in  the 
battle.     Two  of  his  simiiiesfrom  hawking  and  sorcery  ate  descriptive  of  manners 

(2)  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  M  de  St.  Mafic  (torn.  ii.  p. 
200— 204.).  As  Peter. Damianus,  the  oracle  of  the  limes,  had  denied  the  popes  the  right  of 
making  war,  the  hermit  (litgens  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Barotlius 
(Am  al.  Kccles.  A.  I>.  1053.  no.  10  -1"  )  most  strenuously  asserts  thetwo  swords  of  St.  Peter. 

(5)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ably  discussed  by  Gianni. ne  (Istoria 
Civile  di  Napoli,  torn,  ii  p.  37-40,  57— CG  )  as  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian.  Yet  he  vainly  strives 
to  reconcile  the  duties  of  patriot  and  Catholic,  adopts  an  imply  distinction  of  "  Ecclesu 
liomana  non  dedit  sed  accepit,"  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  dangerous  confession  of  the 
truth. 

(i)  The  birth,  character,  end  first  actions,  of  Robert  Guiscard,  may  be  found  in  Jeffrey 
Mctlaterra  (lib.  i.  c.  3,  4  11.  16—18.  3H— ■10.),  William  Apulns  (lib  ii.  p.  26—262  ),  William 
Uemeticensis  or  of  Jomieges  (lib.  xi.  c.  30.  p  663,  664.  edit.  Camden),  and  Anna  <  omnena 
(AXexiad.  lib  i.  p  23.  27.  lib.  vi  p.  165,  ICO.),  with  the  annotations  of  Dncange  (Vol.  in 
Alexiad,  p.  250.  232.  5'M. ),  who  has  swept  all  i lie  Fiencb  and  Latin  chronicles  for  supplemea 
ta!  intelligence. 
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and  ignorance  of  a  Grecian  princess  ;(1)  from  the  dukes,  by  tlie  igno- 
rance and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects.(2)  His  genuine  descent  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  second  or  middle  order  of  private  nobility. (3)  He 
sprang  from  a  race  of  valvassors  or  bannei  >ts,  of  the  diocess  of  the  Cou- 
tances,  in  the  Lower  Normandy  :  tlie  castle  of  Hauteville  was  their  ho- 
nourable seat;  his  father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in  the  court  and 
army  of  the  duke;  and  his  military  service  was  furnished  by  ten  sol- 
diers or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own, 
made  him  tlie  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the 
impartial  tenderness  of  his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was 
insufficient  for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny;  they  saw  around 
the  neighbourhood  the  mischiefs  of  poverty  and  discord,  and  resolved 
to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious  inheritance.  Two  only  remained 
to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  cherish  their  father's  age:  their  ten  bro- 
thers, as  they  successively  attained  the  \  [gout  of  manhood,  departed 
from  the  castle,  passed  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the 
Normans.  The  elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit  ;  their  success  en- 
couraged their  younger  brethren,  and  the  three  first  in  seniority.  Wil- 
liam,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation 
and  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  Robert  was  the  eldest  of  the 
seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage;  and  even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his 
foes  has  endowed  him  with  tlie  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man. His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the  tallest  of  his  army:  his  limbs 
were  cast  in  tlie  true  proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness;  and  to 
tlie  decline  of  life  he  maintained  the  patient  vigour  of  health  and  the 
commanding  dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  shoul- 
ders were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long,  and  of  a  flaxen  colour, 
is  sparkled  with  tire,  and  Ids  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  could 
impress  ohedienee  and  terror  amidst  tlie  tumult  of  battle.  In  the 
ruder  ayes  of  chivalry,  such  qualifications  are  not  below  the  notice  of 
the  poet  or  historian  :  they  may  observe  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with 
equal  dexterity,  could  wield  in  tlie  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance  in 
the  left  ;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella,  he  was  thrice  unhorsed  ;  and 
that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day  lie  was  adjudged  to  have  borne 
away  tlie  prize  of  valour  from  tlie  warriors  of  the  two  armies. (4)  His 
boundless  ambition  was  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  worth  : 
in  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of 
justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity  :  though  not  in- 
sensible of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine  means  was  deter* 
mined  only    by  his  present  advantage.     The  surname  of  6uiscard(5) 

(')  0  ■     '  (a  Greek  corruption)  outoi  .,    \       <i>i  »  -r<>  ytvm,  t»;u  ti^«  aatiuot 

.  .  Again,  e£   a<puvow  nuw  Ti'X'jr  ■nfn<jjav>j<..      Ami   elsewhere  (lib    iv.   p.  SI  r       - 
eaxattfi  irttiiM  k<xi  tu%i  Miiiti  Comiicna  was   born  in   iIih  purp'c  ;  yet  uei   lather 

was  no  more  tlian  a  private  though  illna  nous  subject,  who  tailed  himself  to  the  empire 
(2)  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p  .'  >  forgets  all  his  original  authors,  and   lesu  tins  princely  de- 

scent  on  the  credit  of  Inverges,  an    lug  aline  u K   <•!"   Palermo  in  the  last  century.     They 

continue  the  succession  of  dukes  fr Hollo  to  William  II.  Hie  bastard  oi   conqueror    whom 

the)  bold  (communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  fatbei  of  rancred  ol  Hauteville:  a  moat  strange 

;n  J  stiipcudmis  blunder  I  The  suiisui   ram  led   fought  in   ipulia,  be William  li.  was  three 

*•    rs  old     \    D    1037. ). 

■  iiidgmeni  of  Ducange   i-  just  and  moderate:  Certe  bmnilia  fnit  ac  tenni 
r;tiiiiiia,  si  ducalem  el  regiiim  spectemus  a| n,  ad  quern  poslea  pervenit  j  qua:  honejta  ta- 
il,n.  .'i  praetei  uohiljum  vuhj mi  station  >i  coiiditlouem  illustrls  liabii  i  •  -t.  "  qua  uei   liu. 

iin  rcperet  nee  altnm  quid  tumeret."  (Wllhelm.    Malmsbur.  de  Geslis  iiiglornm,   I 
j         Not.  .i.i  Alexiad,  p 
Ki)  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  tbe  lie»i  llnesof  the  Apulian     ih    ii.  p 

I'uguat  utrkque  tiiaiiu,  nee  lam  ea  >  assa,  > 

■  ri. ii.  qiiocuuqiie  manu  dedncere  vellet. 
1 1 1  dejci  in- 1  quo   in  v  Iribus  ipse  resumptla 
m  ■,■>.  in  a. ma  redil :  stiuiulos  furoi  ip 
i  i  i.ii  cum  frendi  m 

Nnllua  in  hue  hello  aicuil  i»>.-t  belli  i talulli  rat 

Victoi  vel  viclus,  tarn  niaguos  edidii  Ictua 

5)   I '"'    v" ""i'1 i  editors  qiosi  converaanl   with    tl wh 

i         i  i-  i  tuiiliai  ; 
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was  applied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom,  which  is  too  often  con- 
founded with  the  practice  of  dissimulation  and  deceit ;  and  Robert  is 
praised  by  the  Apulian  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet  these  arts  were  disguised  by  an  appear- 
ance of  military  frankness  :  in  his  highest  fortune  he  was  accessible  and 
courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and  while  lie  indulged  the  prejudices 
of  his  new  subjects,  he  affected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the 
ancient  fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapacious,  that  he 
might  distribute  with  a  liberal  hand  :  his  primitive  indigence  had  taught 
the  habits  of  frugality  ;  the  gain  of  a  merchant  was  not  below  his  at- 
tention ;  and  his  prisoners  were  tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cru- 
elty to  force  a  discovery  of  their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the 
Greeks,  he  departed  from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on  horse- 
back and  thirty  on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  bountiful : 
the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Haute ville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim  ; 
and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among  the  adventurers  of  Italy. 
His  brothers  and  countrymen  had  divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia ; 
but  they  guarded  their  shares  with  the  jealousy  of  avarice  :  the  aspiring 
youth  was  driven  forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his 
first  exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
criminate the  hero  from  the  robber.  To  surprise  a  castle  or  a  convent, 
to  ensnare  a  wealthy  citizen,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  ne- 
cessary food,  were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The  volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered 
to  his  standard  ;  and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria  as- 
sumed the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune,  he  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a  transient  quarrel,  his  life 
was  threatened  and  his  liberty  restrained.  After  the  death  of  Hum- 
phrey, the  tender  age  of  his  sons  excluded  them  from  the  command  ; 
they  were  reduced  to  a  private  estate  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian 
and  uncle ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted  count  of 
Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With  an  increase  of  authority  and 
of  force,  he  resumed  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  soon  aspired  to  a 
rank  that  should  raise  him  for  ever  above  the  heads  of  his  equals.  By 
some  acts  of  rapine  or  sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation :  but  Nicholas  the  Second  was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  divi- 
sions of  friends  could  terminate  only  in  their  mutual  prejudice  ;  that 
the  Normans  were  the  faithful  champions  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  was 
safer  to  trust  the  alliance  of  a  prince  than  the  caprice  of  an  aristocracy. 
A  synod  of  one  hundred  bishops  was  convened  at  Melphi ;  and  the  count 
interrupted  an  important  enterprise  to  guard  the  person  and  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude  and  policy  conferred 
on  Robert  and  his  posterity  the  ducal  title,(l)  with  the  investiture  of 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  his 
sword  could  rescue  from  the  schismatic  Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Sa- 
racens.^) This  apostolic  sanction  might  justify  his  arms  :  but  the  obe- 
dience of  a  free  and  victorious  people  could  not  be  transferred  without 
their  consent ;  and  Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing 
campaign  had  been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Reggio. 
In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled  his  troops,  and  solicited  the  Nor- 

and  in  the  old  word  Wiseacre,  I  can  discern  something  of  a  similar  sense  and  termination. 
T>]v  yfrvxrjv  iravovp-yoTtnos,  is  no  bad  translation  of  the  surname  and  character  of  llobert. 

(  l)  1  tie  acquisition  of  the  dncal  title  by  llobert  Guiscard  is  a  nice  and  obscure  business. 
With  the  good  advice  of  Giaunone,  Muratori,  and  St  Marc,  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  con- 
sistent and  probable  narrative. 

(2)  Baronius(Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1059.  no.  69.)  has  published  the  original  act.  He  professes 
to  have  copied  it  fiom  the  Liber  Censuum,  a  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Censuuu)  of  the 
twelfth  century  has  been  printed  by  Muratori  ;  (Autiquit.  mcdii  JEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  851—908.)  and 
the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  a  Protestant,  and  even  of  a  phi- 
losopber. 
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mans  to  confirm  by  their  suffrages  the  judgment  of  the  vicar  ©f  Christ  : 
the  soldiers  hailed,  with  joyful  acclamations,  their  valiant  duke ;  and 
the  counts,  liis  former  equals,  pronounced  the  oath  of  fidelity  with  hol- 
low smiles  and  secret  indignation.  After  this  inauguration,  Robert 
styled  himself,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  hereafter  of  Sicily  ;  aud  it  was  the  labour  of  twenty  years, 
to  deserve  and  realize  those  lofty  appellations.  Such  tardy  progress,  in 
a  narrow  space,  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  abilities  of  the  chief  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation:  but  the  Normans  were  few  in  number;  their 
resources  were  scanty  ;  their  service  was  voluntary  and  precarious. 
The  bravest  designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes  opposed  by  the  free 
\  nice  of  his  parliament  of  barons  :  the  twelve  counts  of  popular  election 
conspired  against  his  authority;  and  against  their  perfidious  uncle,  the 
sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and  revenge.  By  his  policy  and 
vigour,  (iiiiscard  discovered  their  plots,  suppressed  their  rebellions,  and 
punished  the  guilty  with  death  or  exile.;  but  in  these  domestic  feuds, 
his  years,  and  the  national  strength  were  unprolitably  consumed.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Sara- 
cens, their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong  and  populous  cities  of 
the  sea-coast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  fortification  and  defence  ; 
the  Normans  were  accustomed  to  serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and 
their  rude  attempts  could  only  succeed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering 
courage.  The  resistance  of  Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight  months: 
the  siege  or  blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years,  in  these  actions 
the  Norman  duke  was  foremost  in  every  danger ;  in  every  fatigue  the 
last  and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed  the  citadel  of  Salerno,  a  huge 
stone  from  the  rampart  shattered  one  of  his  military  engines  ;  and  by  a 
splinter  he  was  wounded  in  the  breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he 
lodged  in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches,  and 
thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station,  on  all  sides  open  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  winter  and  the  spears  of  the  enemy.(l) 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  countries  united  by  his  arms  have 
not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolutions  of  seven  hundred  veiirs.(y)  The 
monarchy  has  been  composed  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  of  the  Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic  of  Atnal- 
phi,  and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy  of  Be- 
neventum.  Three  districts  only  were  exempted  from  the  common  law 
of  subjection  ;  the  first  for  ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of  the 
succeeding  century.  The  city  and  immediate  territory  of  Benevento  had 
been  transferred,  by  gift  or  exchange,  from  the  German  emperor  to  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  although  this  holy  land  was  sometimes  invaded,  the 
name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  more  potent  than  the  sword  of  the  .Nor- 
mans. Their  first  colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of 
Capua  ;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  before  the 
palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes  of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis, 
maintained  the  popular  freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Guiscard,  the  science  of  Saler- 
no,(3)  and  the  trade  of  Amalphi,(  J.)  may  detain  for  a  moment  the  curi- 

i    Head  tin  life  "i  Guiscard  In  the  second  and  third  i ks  of  the  Apnliau.  the  nm  and  second 

books  mi  tfalaterra. 

conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger   I.  Ibe  exemption  of  (leuevente  and  tfie 

twelve  provinces  "i  tbe  kingdom,  are  falrlj  i  -  i i  b)  Giaunone  in  Oir  second  volume  »l  lua 

i-  .win  ivile,  lib.  i\    -m  mid  hi),  xyii.  p.  •jiw-470.     l iiis  modern  division  »,.s  not  i 
ed  before  tbe  tune  "f  Frederic  11. 

(3)  Giannone,  (turn    ii.p    119    187.      I itori  Aiitlqnltat.  medli  Evi,  (torn.  hi.  dissert.  4-1. 

id  Ural hi,   Istoria  delta  Lettetura  Italiaua)  have  given  au  historical  at  count 

"i  thi  -'  phjrsli  1  ins    1  belt  nicdii  alkuowli  dge  and  in  ictti  e  must  be  left  to  out  physit  huts. 

1 1  It  tbe  end  of  the    H istoria  Paudectarum  oj   Heur)  Brenckmau  ( rralecti  ad  Kbeuuni 
'•'  .    iu   quarto),    the    Indefatigabh    authoi    has  Inserted  i»..  dissertations,  uv   Kepublica 
Amalphliana,  nul  rtc    ttnalphl  a  Pisaiits  direpta,  which  are  built  on  the  testimonies  ol  oue 

1 ''"'''  ■""l  fort)  writers.     Vet  he  bns  forgotten  iwnmost  imporunl  pa  sages  of  the  embassi 

of  1 1  itpraitd,  ;  \.n  969  >  which  compare  tbe  trade  and  pavht-iliou  ol  Ainalpbi  with  Mm  ol 
Venice. 
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osity  of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned  faculties,  jurisprudence  implies 
the  "previous  establishment  of  laws  and  property;  and  theology  may  per- 
haps be  superseded  by  the  full  light  of  religion  and  reason."  But  the 
savage  and  the  sage  must  alike  implore  the  assistance  of  physic  ;  and,  if 
our  diseases  are  inflamed  by  luxury,  the  mischiefs  of  blows  and  wounds 
would  be  more  frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  treasures  of 
Grecian  medicine  had  been  communicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies  of 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and  in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war  a 
spark  of  knowledge  had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Salerno,  an  illus- 
trious city,  in  which  the  men  were  honest,  and  the  women  beautiful.(l) 
A  school,  the  first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was  consecrated 
to  the  healing  art :  the  conscience  of  monks  and  bishops  was  reconciled 
to  that  salutary  and  lucrative  profession  ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the 
most  eminent  rank,  and  most  distant  climates,  invited  or  visited  the  phy- 
sicians of  Salerno.  They  were  protected  by  the  Norman  conquerors ; 
and  Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the  merit  and  value  of 
a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine  years,  Constantine,  an 
African  Christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the  language  and 
learning  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  Salerno  was  enriched  by  the  practice,  the 
lessons,  and  thewritings,  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school  of  medicine 
has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a  university ;  but  her  precepts  are  abridged 
in  a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the  leonine  verses,  or  Latin 
rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century. (c2)  II.  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Saler- 
no, and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  obscure  town  of  Amalphi  dis- 
played the  power  and  rewards  of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile, 
was  of  narrow  extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open  :  the  inhabi- 
tants first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  western  world  with  the 
manufactures  and  productions  of  the  east ;  and  this  useful  traffic  was  the 
source  of  their  opulence  and  freedom  The  government  was  popular 
under  the  administration  of  a  duke  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror. Fifty  thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amalphi ; 
nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners  who  swarmed  in  her  port  excelled 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  and  astronomy  ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  compass,  which  has  opened  the  globe,  is  due  to  their  in- 
genuity or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at 
least  to  the  commodities,  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India  ;  and  their  settle- 
ments in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  acquired 
the  privileges  of  independent  colonies.(3)  After  three  hundred  years  of 
prosperity,  Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and 
sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  fisher- 
men is  yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and  the 
palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

R;iger,  the  twelfth  and  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Tailored,  had  been  long 

(1)  Url)s  Latii  noil  est  hac  deliciusior  urbe, 

Frugibusarborihus  vinoque  redundat  ;  et  mule 

Non  tibi  puma,  mites,  nou  pulcbra  palatia  desuilt, 

Noii  species  muliebris  abest  probitasque  viroium. 

Gnlielmus  Appulils,  lib.  iii.  p.  26?. 
(-)  Muratori  can tes  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (10G6.)  of  tbe  death  of  Edward  the  Corn 

feasor,  the  rex  Anglorumlo  whom  tiiey  are  addressed.  Nor  is  this  date  affected  by  tlieopiui 

or  lather  mistake,  of  Pasquier.  (Recbcrtbes  de  la  France,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.)  and  LHu\n  i;.  . 
(Glossar.  Latin,)  The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  tbe  seventh  century,  was  borrowed  froiii 
tlie  languages  of  the  north  and  east.  (Muratori,  Auliquitat.  torn.  iii.  dissert  40.  p.  GS6  70S  ) 
(5j  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apuliali,  (lib.  i:i.  p.  '-'67.)  contains  mucM 
{ruth  and  some  puetry ;  and  the  third  line  may  be  applied  to  tbe  sailor's  compass  ; 

Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus,  aiiro 

Partibus  iunuineris  :  hac  plurimus  uilie  nioiatui 

Nauta  maris  calique  vius  aperire  peritus. 

Hue  et  Alexaudii  diversa  feruiltur  ab  urbe 

Regis,  etAntiochi.     Gens  ba;c  freia  plurima  tiansit. 

His  Arabes,  ludi,  Siculi  iiascuutur  et  Afri. 

Hitc  gens  esttotum  pi  ope  uobilitata  per  orbom, 

C[  mefcando  fcreus,  et  auiausnieicaia  reftue. 
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detained  in  Normandy  by  his  ow  h  and  his  father's  age.  He  accepted  the 
welcome  and  summons  ;  hastened  to  the  Apulian  camp  ;  and  deserved  at 
rirst  tho  esteem,  and  afterwards  the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother,  Their 
valour  and  ambition  were  equal  ;  hut  the  youth,  the  beauty,  tiie  elegant 
manners,  of  Roger,  engaged  the  disinterested  love  of  his  soldiers  and 
people.  So  scanty  was  his  allowance,  for  himself  and  forty  followers,  that 
he  descended  from  conquest  to  robbery,  and  from  robbery  to  domestic 
theft;  and  so  loose  were  the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  histo- 
rian, at  his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing  horses  from  a 
stable  at  Melphi.(l)  His  spirit  emerged  from  poverty  and  disgrace; 
from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and  glory  of  a  holy  war  ; 
and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his 
brother  Guiscard.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters',  a  most 
audacious  reproach  of  the  Catholics,  have  retrieved  their  losses  and  pos- 
sessions ;  but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the 
forces  of  the  eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by  a  small  and  private  band  of 
adventurers.(S)  In  the  first  attempt,  Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the 
real  and  fabulous  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charyhdis ;  landed  with  only 
sixty  soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore  ;  drove  the  Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Mes- 
sina ;  and  safely  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  the 
fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  courage  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. In  his  old  age  he  related  with  pleasure,  that,  by  the  distress 
of  the  siege,  himself,  and  the  countess  his  wife,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
single  cloak  or  mantle,  which  they  wore  alternately  :  that  in  a  sally  his 
horse  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  Saracens  ;  but 
that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had  retreated  with  bis 
-addle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest  trophy  might  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  miscreants.  In  the  siege  of  Trani,  three  hundred  Normans  withstood 
and  repulsed  the  forces  of  the  island.  In  the  iield  of  Ceramio,  fifty 
thousand  horse  and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hundred  and  thirtv-sik- 
Christian  soldiers,  without  reckoning  St.  George,  who  fought  on  horse- 
back in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with  four  camels,  were 
reserved  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  and  had  these  barbaric  spoils 
been  exposed  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  Capitol,  they  might  have  re- 
vived the  memory  of  the  Punic  triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers  of 
the  Normans  most  probably  denote  their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honour- 
able and  equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or  six  fol- 
lowers in  the  held  ;(3)  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpretation,  and  after 
every  fait  allowance  on  the  side  of  valour,  anus,  and  reputation,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  so  many  myriads  will  reduce  the  prudent  reader  to  the  al- 
ternative of  a  miracle  or  a  fable.  The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent 
and  powerful  succour  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa  ;  in  the  siege  of 
Palermo,  the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted  by  the  galleys  of  Pisa;  and. 
in  the  hour  of  action,  tho  envy  of  the  two  brothers  was  sublimed  to  a 
generous  and  invincible  emulation.  After  a  war  of  thirty  years. (tj 
Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 


(2)  Duo  slbi  proflciia  deuiit  mm nx  scilicet  el  corporis  si  terrain  M.  lis  dedituni  ad  ciilttini 

divinum  rerocarct.     (Gain  Id  Vialaterru,  lib.  II.  c  l.)     1  be  < inesl  ofSieily  IsreUted  in  Hie 

three  last  In  "k^,  and  be  biutself  bat  given  ■'»  aci  urate  nimmarj  ol  I  be  chapters.  1  p.  .ill    .if    ) 

(.->    see  the  word  milltes,  in  tbi   1 
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largest  and  most  fruitful  island  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  his  adminis- 
tration displays  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  above  the  limits  of  his  age 
and  education.  The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  religion  and  property  ;(1)  a  philosopher  and  physician  ofMazara, 
of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  harangued  the  conqueror,  and  was  invited  to 
court  ;  his  geography  of  the  seven  climates  was  translated  into  Latin  ; 
and  Roger,  after  a  diligent  perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian 
to  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Ptolemy. (2)  A  remnant  of  Christian  na- 
tives had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans  :  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The  island  was  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  planted  in  the  principal  cities  ; 
and  the  clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  liberal  endowment  of  churches  and 
monasteries.  Yet  the  Catholic  hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. Instead  of  resigning  the  investiture  of  benefices,  he  dexterous  - 
ly  applied  to  his  own  profit  the  papal  claims  :  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
was  secured  and  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull,  which  declares  the  princes 
of  Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual  legatees  of  the  holy  see.(3) 

To  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more  glorious  than 
beneficial:  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  was  inadequate  to  his 
ambition ;  and  he  resolved  to  embrace  or  create  the  first  occasion  of  in- 
vading, perhaps  of  subduing,  the  Roman  empire  of  the  east.(  t)  From 
his  first  wife,  the  partner  of  his  humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced 
under  the  pretence  of  consanguinity  ;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  de- 
stined to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious  father.  The 
second  wife  of  Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of  the  princes  of  Salerno  ;  the 
Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of  their  son  Roger ;  their 
five  daughters  were  given  in  honourable  nuptials,(5)  and  one  of  them 
was  betrothed,  in  a  tender  age,  to  Constantine,  a  beautiful  youth,  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Michael.(6)  But  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople was  shaken  by  a  revolution  :  the  imperial  family  of  Ducas  was  con- 
fined to  the  palace  or  the  cloister ;  and  Robert  deplored,  and  resented, 
the  disgrace  of  his  daughter,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek, 
who  styled  himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at  Salerno, 
and  related  the  adventures  of  his  fall  and  flight.  That  unfortunate 
friend  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and 
titles  of  imperial  dignity  ;  in  his  triumphal  progress  through  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  Michael(7)  was  saluted  with  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  the 

(1)  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  lib.  ii.  c.  45.  and  Giannone,  who  remarks 
the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens,  (torn.  ii.  p.  72  J 

(2)  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medicis  et  Philosophis  Anibibus,  c.  14.  apud  Fabric.  Bibiiot.  Graec. 
torn.  xiii.  p.  278,279.  This  philosopher  is  named  Esseriph  Essachalli,  and  he  died  in  Africa, 
A.H.  516.  A.D.  1122.  Yet  this  story  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  who 
piesented  his  book  (Geographia  Nnbiensis,  see  preface,  p.  88.  90.  170.)  to  Koger  king  of  Sicily, 
A.H.  548.  A.Lt.  1155,  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheqne  Orientalc,  p.  786.  Prideatix's  Life  of  Maho- 
met, p.  188.  Petit  delaCroix,  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  535,536.  Casiri,  Bibiiot.  Arab.  Hispan. 
torn.  ii.  p.  9—13.)  and  I  am  afraid  of  some  mistake. 

(5)  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics,  (lib.  iv.  c.  7.),  and  produces  the 
original  of  the  bull.  (lib.  iv.  c.  29.)  Giannone  gives  a  rational  idea  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  ;  (torn.  ii.  p.  93 — 102.)  and  St.  Marc  (Ahrege,  torn.  iii.  p. 
U17— 301.  first  column)  labours  the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian  lawyer. 

(1;  In  the  fust  expedition  of  Kobert  against  the  Greeks,  I  follow  Anna  Comnena  (the  hist, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Alcxiad),  William  Apulus,  (lib.  iv.  v.  p  270—275.)  and 
Jeffrey  Malaterra.  (lib.  iii.  c.  13,  14.21  —  29.  59  )  Their  information  is  contemporary  and  au- 
thentic, but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

(5)  One  of  tli em  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo.or  Axo,  a  marquis  of  lomliardy,  rich, 
powerful,  and  noble,  (Gulielm.  Apul.  lib.  iii  p  267  )  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  whose  an- 
cestors in  the  tenth  and  ninth,  are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Mutator*. 
From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo,  aredeiived  the  illustrious  lines  of  Brunswick  and 
Estc.     SeeMuratori,  Antichita;  Estense 

(C)  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that  handsome  hoy,  who, 
after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials,  (lib.  i    p.  23.)  was  betrothed    as   her  husband  ;  he 

was  a-faXfia  (pvatwr Beov  xe'f"""  iptKoTifitjiia xPvauv  7<"J"T  a-n-oppotj 

&C.  (p.  lJ7.)  Elsewhere,  she  describes  the  led  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  &c. 
lib.  iii.  p.  71. 

(7)  Anna  Comnena,  lib.  i.  p.  28,  29.  Gulielm.  Apul.  lib.  iv.  p.  271.  Galfiid  Malaterra,  lib. 
iii.  c.  13.  p.  579,  680.  Malaterra  is  more  cautious  m  bus  style  :  tiut  the  Apnlian  is  more  bold 
mill  positive. 
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people  ;  and  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach, 
and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious  work  of  his  restoration.  His  con- 
versations with  Robert  were  frequent  and  familiar  ;  and  their  mutual 
promises  were  justified  by  the  valour  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures 
of  the  east.  Yet  this  Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor ;  a  monk  who  had  fled  from  his 
convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served  in  the  palace.  The  fraud  had 
been  contrived  by  the  subtle  Guiscard ;  and  lie  trusted,  that  after  this 
pretender  had  given  a  decent  colour  to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the 
nod  of  the  conqueror,  into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the 
only  argument  that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credulity:  the  Norman 
veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils,  and  the  unwarlike 
Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  unknown  dangers  of  a  transmarine 
expedition.  In  his  new  levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and 
promises,  the  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  some  acts 
of  violence  might  justify  the  reproach,  that  age  and  infancy  were  pressed 
without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unrelenting  prince.  After 
two  years'  incessant  preparations,  the  land  and  naval  forces  were  assem- 
bled at  Otranto,  at  the  heel  or  extreme  promontory  of  Italy ;  and 
Robert  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son 
Bohemond,  and  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen 
hundred  knights(l)  of  Norman  race  or  discipline,  formed  the  sinews  of 
the  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand(2)  followers  of 
every  denomination.  The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the  engines,  the 
wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked  on  board  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels:  the  transports  had  been  built  in  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  the  galleys  were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of 
Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Epirus 
incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between  Brundusium  and  Du- 
razzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles  ;(3)  at 
the  last  station  of  Otranto  it  is  contracted  to  fifty  ;(4)  and  this  narrow 
distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sublime  or  extrava- 
gant idea  of  a  bridge.  Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman 
duke  dispatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten  the 
isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure  a  harbour  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They 
passed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy  :  and  this  successful 
experiment  displayed  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Greeks.  The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns  were  subdued 
by  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from 
tufa  (I  use  the  modern  appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That 
city,  the  western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient  renown 
and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Pala>ogus,  a  patrician,  victorious  in 

Mentitus  sc  Micbaelem 

Venerat  a  Danaia  quidam  aeductor  ad  ilium. 
Gregory  VII.  hart  believed,  llaronius,  almost  alone  recognises,  the  <  mperoi   Michael.  (A.  D. 

II.) 
I      Ipse  annal.r  imliii.e    non    plusipiam  ML'CC  milites  serum  hablliase,    all  eia    qui    <  idem 

negntio  liiterfiierimt  attestatur.  (Melaterra,  hi>.  iii.  r.  xmv.  p.  583.)  These  are  tbe  same 
ivtioin  the  Apnllan  (Hi),  iv.  p.  .;:,  |  *h  lea  tbe  equesirle  gana  rim  i>.  equitea  genie  ducia. 

i>    Anna  (  oiiiueii.i  .    <  llexias,  lib.   i.    p    37.  I  and    her  account 

tallica  with  the  number  ami  lading  of  the  ships    i  v it  in  Dyrracl n  cum  XV millihua  hnmiinlut, 

.«;.y.-,  tbe  <  in con   Breve   Normanuicum.    (Mtiraiorl,  Scriptores,  i v,  p.  278.)    I  bave 

i  ndeavoured  to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

(3)  The  iinn-r.it  \  c.i  Jerusalem  (p  6 lit.  Wessrling)  gives  a  true  and  reasonable  space  of 

a  tbonaand  stadia,  or  ( hundred  miles,  which  l^  atrangel)  doubled  b)  Strabo,  (lib,  vl.  p.  i\i  ) 

and  I'liny.  (Hist.  Natni.  3,   ; 

ill  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  3.  (i.  1C.)  allows  qutoiquaginta  milliafoi  this  breviulmus  enrtus,  and 
agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to  La  Valloua,  •■'  Anion  (d'Auvllte,  Analyse  de  n 
Carte  <ies  Cotea  de   la  Rr&ce,  Sc.  p.  3    n;.)    Hermolaua  Barbarua,  who  substitutes  centum, 

(  Illinium,  not.  66.   In   I'liu.   lib,  3.)  Might   have  hen .led  by  every  \.  lieu. 111  pilot  who  bad 

i    III  d  "in  iii  the  (,'uli. 
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the  oriental  wars,  an<l  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  aild  Macedo- 
nians, who,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the  character  of  soldiers.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed 
by  every  form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  reason 
of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and 
snow  unexpectedly  arose  :  the  Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the  raging  Mast 
of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  confirmed  the  old  infamy  of  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  rocks.(l)  The  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered 
or  torn  away  ;  the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments  of 
vessels,  with  arms  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  provi- 
sions were  either  drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was  labo- 
riously rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted  seven  days  on  the 
adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his  loss,  and  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Normans  were  no  longer  the  bold  and  ex- 
perienced mariners  who  had  explored  the  ocean  from  Greenland  to 
mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  had  wept  during  the  tempest;  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the  prayers 
and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first  day's  action  was  not 
disadvantageous  to  Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth. ('2)  who  led  the  naval 
powers  of  his  father.  All  night  the  galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their 
anchors  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second  day 
was  decided  by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their 
archers,  the  weight  of  their  javelins,  and  the  borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek 
fire.  The  Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the  shore  ;  several 
were  cut  from  their  cables  and  dragged  away  by  the  conqueror;  and  a 
sally  from  the  town  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the 
Norman  duke.  A  seasonable  relief  was  poured  into  Durazzo,  and  as 
soon  as  the  besiegers  had  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and 
maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute  and  pro- 
vision. That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  disease;  five 
hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglorious  death  ;  and  the  list  of  burials 
(if  all  could  obtain  a  decent  burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons. 
Under  these  calamities,  the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invin- 
cible ;  and  while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and  Sicily,  he 
battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry 
and  valour  were  encountered  by  equal  valour  and  more  perfect  industry. 
A  moveable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity  to  contain  five  hundred  sol- 
diers, had  been  rolled  forwards  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart :  but  the 
descent  of  the  door  or  drawbridge  was  checked  by  an  enormous  beam, 
and  the  wooden  structure  was  instantly  consumed  by  artificial  flames. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  the  east  and 
the  Normans  in  the  west,  the  aged  successor  of  Michael  surrendered 
the  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius  an  illustrious  captain,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty.  The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter 
and  historian,  observes,  in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was 
unequal  to  a  double  combat  ;  and  on  this  principle,  she  approves  a  hasty 
peace  with  the  Turks,  which  allowed  her  father  to  undertake  in  person 
the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On  his  accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  with- 
out soldiers,  and  the  treasury  without  money;  vet  such  were  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  his  measures,  that  in  six  months  lie  assembled  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand   men,(3)  and  performed  a  march  of  five  hundred 

(I)  Itifaines  scopnlos  Acroccratitiiu,  Horat.  carni  1.  3.  I  lie  prajcipitein  Afiiciim  drcertantem 
Aqiiilonibns  < t  tahiein  Noti,  and  the  ministry  naianiia  of  the  Adriatic,  ;.ie  somen  hat  enlarged  , 
but  Horace  trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil,  is  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  poetry 
anil  friendship. 

('_')  ')<,>•  He  {<!•  T(ii»  waiyaiva  avrov  £f>v/3f>.<ruvruiv  (Alexias  lib  iv.  p.  106.)  Yet  the  Nor- 
mans shaved,  and  ilie  Venetians  wore  their  beards  :  the)  must  have  derided  the  no  beard  of 
hohemond  ;  a  harsh  interpretation!  (Qncange,  \ot.  art  Alexiad.  p.  283  ( 

i-T)  Miiratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn  ix  p  136,  137.)  observes  thai  some  authors  (IYiiik) 
Diacun.  C bron,  Casiiieii.  lib.  in.  e,  xlix.)  compose  the  Ore  kaino  of  onehuinJied  und  scveni) 
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miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Peloponnesus 
to  the  Black  Sea  ;  liis  majesty  was  displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich 
trappings  of  the  companies  of  horse-guards  ;  and  the  emperor  was  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  sue* 
cession,  had  been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged  hy  the 
lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity.  Their  youthful 
ardour  might  animate  the  multitude  ;  but  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
contempt  of  subordination  were  pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief; 
and  their  importunate  clamours  for  speedy  and  decisive  action,  discon- 
certed the  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved 
the  besieging  army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  Roman  world :  the  raw 
levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste  and  terror;  and  the  garrisons  of" 
Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been  purchased  hy  the  evacuation  id*  the 
cities  which  were  immediately  occupied  hy  the  Turks.  The  strength 
of  the  Greek  army  consisted  in  the  Verangians,  the  Scandinavian  guard  -, 
whose  numbers  were  recently  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and  vo- 
lunteers from  the  British  island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke  of  the 
Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  oppressed  and  united  ; 
a  hand  of  adventurous  youths  resolved  to  desert  a  land  of  slavery  ;  the 
sea  was  open  to  their  escape ;  and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited 
every  coast  that  afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were 
entertained  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  their  first  station 
was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  but  Alexius  soon  recalled  them 
to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace;  and  bequeathed  to  his  succes- 
sors the  inheritance  of  their  faith  and  valour.(l)  The  name  of  a  Nor- 
man invader  revived  the  memory  <>f*  their  wrongs;  they  marched  with 
alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in  Epirus,  the 
glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Varangians 
were  supported  by  some  companies  of  Franks  or  Latins;  and  the  rebels, 
who  bad  fled  to  Constantinople  from  the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  ea- 
ger  to  signalize  their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge,  in  this  emergency 
the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Paulicians  or  Ma- 
nichaeans  id' Thrace  and  Bulgaria;  and  these  heretics  united  with  the 
patience  of  martyrdom,  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  active  valour.(2) 
The  treaty  with  the  sultan  had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thousand 
Turks;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the  lames 
oi  the  Norman  cavalry.  On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of  these 
formidable  numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his  principal  officers. 
'  You  behold,"  said  he,  "your  danger;  it  is  urgent  and  inevitable. 
'  i  he  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and  standards  ;  ami  the  emperor  of 
"  the  < 'reeks  is  accustomed  to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union 
"  are  our  only  safety  ■'  and  1  am  ready  to  yield  the  command  to  a  more 
"  worthy  leader."  The  vote  and  acclamation  even  of  his  secret  ene- 
mies, assured  him,  even  in  that  perilous  moment,  of  their  esteem  ami 
confidence;  and  the  duke  thus  continued  ;  "Let  us  trust  in  the  re 
wards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of  the  means  of  escape.  Lei 
"  us  burn  our  us-H<  and  our  baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as 
"  if  it  were  the  place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The  resolution 
was  unaniim  usly  a;  proved  ;  and  without  confining  himself  to  h:-  lines, 

thousand  inen,  but  that  Hie  litmdi  I  that  Malnterra  only  reckons  sei 

thousand  ;  u  .  i  whli  \\  he  alludi  i  <  li le  id  i  npi  ■ 

''"•'"  '    Hal    mm.  v    p.  45  i     Malatena  (lib    Iv.   .     87  |   ipeaks  In   liivb  but 

Indefinite  terms  ul  Hie  emperor,  cum  coniii   lunumernbtlibua:  like  the  Apnlian    poet 

iv     p 

More  l<  i  li  '.mi' i  tea  el  pi  itra  ti  guntnr, 

■   Main  -'in  i. .nun,  iii>.  M   |i    3  ■.     m,  mp-  n  lem  Lnglnruni 

tens  praei  ipuit  laaiiliHritatibns  su 

Odericns  Vitalis  (Hist,  liccles.lih.lv.  \<.   60H.lin.vil    p   I  .:      relate*  llieli  emigration  a 

t  nj.inil,  :im!  Hun  iei  viir  in  Greece. 

See  tl      lp  ili  'i.  lih    i    r 
the  subjei  i  ol  iu<  ATiy-fum  b  i  b  pa  i 
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Guiscard  awaited  in  battle  array  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy. 
His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river  ;  his  right  wing  extended  to  the 
sea ;  his  left  to  the  hills :  nor  was  he  conscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the 
same  ground  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of 
the  world.(l) 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius  resolved  to  risk 
the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted  the  garrison  of  Durazzo  to 
assist  their  own  deliverance  by  a  well-timed  sally  from  the  town.  He 
marched  in  two  columns  to  surprize  the  Normans  before  day-break  on 
two  different  sides  ;  his  light  cavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  the 
archers  formed  the  second  line;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the  ho- 
nours of  the  vanguard.  In  the  first  onset,  the  battle-axes  of  the  stran- 
gers made  a  deep  and  bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lombards  and  Calabrians 
ignominiously  turned  their  backs  ;  they  fled  towards  the  river  and  the 
sea;  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down  to  check  the  sally  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with  the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played 
their  engines  among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin  they 
were  saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Gaita,  the  wife  of 
Robert,  is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon,  a  second  Pallas  ; 
less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the  Athenian 
goddess  ;(2)  though  wounded  by  an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground,  and 
strove  by  her  exhortation  and  example,  to  rally  the  flying  troops.(3) 
Her  female  voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of 
the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  magnanimous  in  council ; 
"  Whither,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  whither  do  ye  fly  ?  your  enemy  is  impla- 
"  cable  ;  and  death  is  less  grievous  than  servitude."  The  moment  was 
decisive  :  as  the  Varangians,  advanced  before  the  line,  they  discovered 
the  nakedness  of  their  flanks ;  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of  eight 
hundred  knights  stood  firm  and  entire  ;  they  couched  their  lances,  and 
the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible  shock  of  the  French  ca- 
valry.(4)  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  a  gene- 
ral ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaughter  of  the  Varangians,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Turks,  than  he  despised  his  subjects  and  despaired  of  his 
fortune.  The  princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this  melancholy  event, 
is  reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  her  father's  horse, 
and  his  vigorous  struggle,  when  he  was  almost  overthrown  by  the  stroke 
of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  imperial  helmet.  His  desperate  va- 
lour broke  through  a  squadron  of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight ;  and, 
after  wandering  two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  mountains,  he 
found  some  repose  of  body,  though  not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lych- 
nidus.  The  victorious  Robert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pursuit 
which  had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize  ;  but  he  con- 
soled his  disappointment  by  the  trophies  and  standards  of  the  field,  the 

(1)  See  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Ctesar  liimself.  (Comment,  de  bell.  Civil.  3.  41 
—75.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintns  Icilius  (M.  Guischaril)  did  not  live  to  analyse  these  operations, 
as  lie  lias  done  the  campaigns  of  Afiicaand  Spain. 

(2;  llaWcK  aWtj  kcu  jit)  kdifvtf,  which  is  very  properly  translated  by  the  president  Cousin, 
(Hist,  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  131  in  12mo.)  qui  combattoit  comuie  une  Pallas, 
quoiqaelle  ne  hit  pas  anssi  savante  que  celle  d'Athenes  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed 
of  two  discordant  characters;  of  Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  and  of  a  virgin 
Amazon  of  tne  Tritonian  lake  in  1  ibya.  (Baiiier',  Mythologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1—51.  in  12mo  ) 

(5)  Anna    Comnena  (lib.  iv    p.  116)  admires,   with  some  degree  of  tenor,  her  masculine 
virtues.     They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins;  and  though  the  Apulian  (lib.  iv.  p.  273.) 
mentions  her  presence  and  her  wound,  he  represents  her  as  far  less  intrepid. 
Uxor  in  hoc  bello  Koberti  forte  sagilti 
Quadam  kesa  fuit  :  quo  vulnere  territa  nullum 
Uiim  sperahat  opem  se  poene  subegerat  hosli. 
This  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 

(4)  Atto  Tt]V  Toy  Po^xvepTov  -n-po>}'yrj<rrtnevt]S  fxaxtfi,  •yivotruwv  Ttjv  irpwrtiv  Kccra  twv  evavTtwv 
iTwuaiuy  Ttav  KcAtuji/  avvrruicTov ;  (Anna,  lib.  V,  p.  135)  and  elsewhere  kui  yap  Ke\-ror 
avijp  <rat  eTTuxnvfLevot  /lev  avvrroimM  ti]V  cpp.t)v,  kui  t)i»  dean  ta-rtv.  (p.  146  )  'I  he  pedantry 
of  the  princess  in  the  choke  of  classic  appellations,  eiicuuiagecl  Ducange  to  apply  to  his  towrv 
tr>mru  tin  characters  of  the  ancient  < .  j  t  <  J .-. 
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wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the  glory  of  defeating 
an  army  five  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  A  multitude  of  Ita- 
lians had  heen  the  victims  of  their  own  fears  ;  hut  only  thirty  of  his 
knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the  Roman  host,  the 
loss  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  English,  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  :( 1 ) 
the  plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with  royal  and  noble  blood  ;  and  the  end 
of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honourable  than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  whs  not  afflicted  by  the  loss  of 
a  costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
the  Greeks.  After  their  defeat  they  still  persevered  in  the  defence  of 
Durazzo ;  and  a  Venetian  commander  supplied  the  place  of  George  Pa- 
laelogus,  who  had  been  imprudently  called  away  from  his  station.  The 
tents  of  the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sustain  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  defiance  of  the  garrison, 
Robert  insinuated,  that  his  patience  was  at  least  equal  to  their  obsti- 
nacy.(2)  Perhaps  he  already  trusted  to  his  secret  correspondence  with 
a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage. 
At  the  dead  of  night  several  rope-ladders  were  dropped  from  the  walls; 
the  light  Calabrians  ascended  in  silence,  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened 
by  the  name  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  they  defended  the  street 
three  days  against  an  enemy  already  master  of  the  rampart ;  and  near 
seven  months  elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  place.  From  Durazzo,  the  Norman  duke  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania  ;  traversed  the  first  mountains  of  Thes- 
saly  ;  surprised  three  hundred  English  in  the  city  of  Castoria;  approach- 
ed Thessalonica  ;  and  made  Constantinople  tremble.  A  more  pressing 
duty  suspended  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck, 
}>estilence,  aud  the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  ori- 
ginal numbers  ;  and  instead  of  being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was  in- 
formed, by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  which  had 
been  produced  by  his  absence:  the  revolt  of  the  cities  and  barons  of 
Apulia;  the  distress  of  the  pope;  and  the  approach  or  invasion  of 
Henry  king  of  Germany.  Highly  presuming  that  his  person  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  public  safety,  he  repassed  the  sea  in  a  single  brigantine, 
and  left  the  remains  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the 
Norman  counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his 
peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader.  The  son  of 
Guiscard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father;  and  the  two  destroyers  are 
compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  caterpillar  and  the  locust,  the  last  of 
whom  devours  whatever  has  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.(3)  After 
winning  two  battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Thessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous  realm  of  Achilles, ( I)  which 
contained  the  treasure  and  magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp.  Yet 
a  just  praise  must  not  ho  refused  to  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Alexius, 
who  bravely  struggled  with  the  calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty 
of  the  state,  lie  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the 
churches  ;  the  desertion  of  the  Manieheans  was  supplied  by  some  tribes 
ut   Moldavia]  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  Turks  replaced  and 

(1)  Lupin  Protnspntn  (torn,  ii     p.  15  )  says  si.  thousand  ;   William  llic  ApuHail  in.>r>>  loan 

Bre  thousand,  (lib.  Ir.  p.  J73.J    Their  lest)  la  slugulai  and  laudable  :  the)  might  with  so 

hull-  trouble  have  stein  t\» three  myriads  >>i  schismatics  aud  iuQdels  I 

i-'  I'he    Komaui   had  changed    the  iuauspicl name  of  EuLdamnut  to    Dyrrachimn; 

fPHu.  lii.  26.)  and  the  vulgar  corruption  of  Duraclum  (sec  Mafuterra)  bore  some  affluitj  tu 
iiardiu  r*.  One  of  Kobcrt  s  names  was  Durand,  n  durando  ;  poor  wit!  (Alberic.  Mouacb.  iu 
Chrou.  a  pud  Uuratori  Anitali  d' Italia,  torn    i\    p   1370 

■     i     i         -"    >"   nt  obtuW  ira  (.Anna,   Mb.    i     y 

these  similes,  so  different  from  those  of  Homer,  ^n-  wishes  t spire  contempt,  as  well  as 

• f.  for  the  little  noxious  animal,  ■  conqueror.     Most  unfortunately,  Uie  common  sense, 

or  common  nonsense  of  mankind,  resists  hei  laudable  design. 
(•)  Prodlii  hie  auctni  Trojana  cladis  Achillea. 

1 |ir  suppnsll "i  the  Apulian  (lib,  v.  p.  TOO  may  he  n<  nsed  by  the  more  classic  poetr)  at 

\  iigii,  i  Tu* nl  Ii.  i>7  )  I  tuiseseui  Achilles,  bill  a  is  not  justified  by  the  geogt  ipli)  ol  Homer. 
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revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren ;  and  the  Greek  soldiers  were  exer- 
cised to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  the  daily  practice  of  ambuscades 
and  evolutions,  Alexius  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  the  for- 
midable cavalry  of  the  Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost 
incapable  of  motion  ;(1)  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their  arrows 
at  the  horse  rather  than  the  man  ;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and  snares 
was  scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he  might  expect  an  attack.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa  the  events  of  war  were  protracted  and 
balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohemond  was  always  conspicuous  and  often 
successful;  hut  his  camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks; 
the  city  was  impregnable ;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts  deserted 
his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  Alexius*  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  advantage, 
rather  than  the  honour,  of  the  victory.  After  evacuating  the  conquests 
which  he  could  no  longer  defend,  the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for 
Italy,  and  Mas  embraced  by  a  father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sym- 
pathized in  his  misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies  of  Robert,  the 
most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry  the  Third  or  Fourth,  king  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the  west.  The  epistle  of  the 
Greek  monarch(2)  to  his  brother  is  filled  with  the  warmest  professions 
of  friendship,  and  the  most  lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance 
by  every  public  and  private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on  his  suc- 
cess in  a  just  and  pious  war;  and  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  his 
own  empire  is  disturbed  by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman 
Robert.  The  list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of  the  age,  a 
radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with  pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a 
case  of  relics,  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal, 
a  vase  of  sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  purple.  To  these  he  added  a  more  solid  present,  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  farther  as- 
surance of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  as  soon  as  Henry  should 
have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  territories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath 
the  league  against  the  common  enemy.  The  German,(3)  who  was  al- 
ready in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted  these 
liberal  offers,  and  marched  towards  the  south  ;  his  speed  was  checked 
by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo ;  but  the  influence  of  his  arms  or 
name,  in  the  hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  full  equivalent  for  the  Gre- 
cian bribe.  Henry  was  the  sincere  adversary  of  the  Normans,  the  allies 
and  vassals  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quar- 
rel of  the  throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and 
ambition  of  that  haughty  priest . "(4)  the  king  and  the  pope  had  de- 
graded each  other ;  and  each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  throne  of  his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
Svvabian  rebel,    Henry   descended   into   Italy   to    assume  the  imperial 

(1)  The  twj  Tre^iXcui'  -poa\;:aTa,  which  encumbered   the  knights  on  foot,   have  beeu  ig- 

>iot ;■  ntly  translated  spurs.     (Anna  Comnena,  Alexius,  lib.  v.  p.  140  )     Ducange  lias  explained 

t lie  ti  ne  sense  by  a  ridiculous  and  inconvenient  fashion,  which   lasted  I10111  the  eleventh   tn 

the  tiflecntli  century.     These  peaks,  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two  feet,  and 

I  to  the  Ki:ee  with  a  silver  chain. 

(<_')  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias,   lib.  iii.  p.  93-95.)  well  deserves  to  be  read.     There  is  one 

expression,  aa-rfioireXexw  St&sfitvov  fiena  -xpovotuptov,   which  Ducange  does  not  understand  ; 

I    have   endeavoured   t<>   grope   out  a  tolerable  meaning:     x''1"™',"0".    is  a  golden   crown; 

, ■  .tc.v.'.k,    is  explained   bj   bimon    Fortius    (in   Lexico  Graeco,    Uarbar.;  by  «pa»«, 

rrt]P,  a  rla-b  oi  lightning. 

(3)  lor  these  general  events,  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians,  Sigonius,  Barontus, 
Minatori,  Moshei  m,  st    Mare,  &c. 

{■1  >  The  lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives ;  (St.  Marc,  Anrege,  torn.  ni. 
p.  235,  &c  )  and  his  miraculous  or  magical  performances  are  alike  incredible  to  a  modern 
reader.  He  will,  as  usual,  find  some  instruction  in  Le  Clerc,  (vie  de  Hildenrand,  ribliot. 
aiicteime  et  moderne,  torn,  viii  )  and  much  amusement  in  liayle.  (Dictionnaire  Critique, 
Oregoire  VII.)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  a  second  Atbanasius,  ma  more 
fortunate  age  of  the  chinch  May  I  presume  to  add,  that  the  portrait  nf  St.  Athanasius  is  0110 
of  the  passages  ii.  my  history  (■■  >l  p    a  ■    &c.)  with  which  I  am  the  least  dissatisfied! 
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eroAvn  and  to  drive  from  the  Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the  church.(l)  But 
the  Roman  people  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory  ;  their  resolution  was 
fortified  by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  Apulia  ;  and  the  city  was 
thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  king  of  Germany.  In  the  fourth 
year  he  corrupted/ as  it  is  said,  with  Byzantine  gold,  the  nobles  of  Home, 
whose  estates  and  castles  had  been  ruined  by  the  war.  The  gates,  the 
bridges,  and  fifty  hostages,  were  delivered  into  his  hands:  the  antipope, 
Clement  the  Third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran  :  the  grateful  pon- 
tiff crowned  his  protector  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  emperor  Henry  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Augustus  and 
Charlemagne.  The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium  were  still  defended  by  the 
nephew  of  Gregory :  the  pope  himself  was  invested  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  and  his  last  hope  was  in  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  Norman 
vassal.  Their  friendship  had  been  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal  in- 
juries and  complaints  ;  but,  on  this  pressing  occasion,  Guiscard  was 
urged  by  the  obligation  of  his  interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the 
Love  of  fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Unfurling  the  holy 
banner,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  :  the 
most  numerous  of  his  armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  was  instantly  assembled  ;  and  his  march  from  Salerno  to  Rome 
was  animated  by  the  public  applause  and  the  promise  of  the  divine 
favor.  Henry,  invincible  in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled  at  his  approach: 
recollected  some  indispensable  affairs  that  required  his  presence  in  Lom- 
bard}- ;  exhorted  the  Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance ;  and 
hastily  retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance  of  the  Normans.  In 
less  than  three  years,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  emperors  of  the 
east  and  west  to  fly  before  his  victorious  arms. (2)  But  the  triumph  of 
Robert  was  clouded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the 
friends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  perforated  or  scaled;  but  the 
imperial  faction  was  still  powerful  and  active;  on  the  third  day,  the 
people  rose  in  a  furious  tumult;  and  a  hasty  word  of  the  conqueror,  in 
his  defence  or  revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage. (3)  The  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  his  brother,  em- 
braced this  fair  occasion  of  rifling  and  profaning  the  holy  city  of  the 
<  hristians  ;  many  thousands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the 
allies,  of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to  violation,  captivity,  or 
death  ;  and  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the 
Coliseum,  was  consumed  by  the  names,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude.^!) From  a  city  where  he  was  now  hated,  and  might  lie  no  longer 
feared,  Gregory  retired  to  end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.  The 
artful  pontiff  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard,  with  the  hope  of  a 
Roman  or  imperial  crown  ;  but  this  dangerous  measure,  which  would 
have  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  Norman,  must  for  ever  have  alienated 
the  most  faithful  princes  of  Germany. 

(\)  Anna,  with  the  rancour  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  lifrn  Karawwrrm  avrm  Xlairat,  (lib. 
i.  i>.  32  )  a  pope,  in  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit  upon;  ami  accuses  him  of  scourging,  shaving, 
pi  i  haps  "i  castrating,  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  fp,  31  33,)  But  this  outrage  is  improbable 
ami  doubtful,    (see  the  Sensible  preface  <>i'  Cousin.) 

S1(    iipiii  tempore  vi.ti 

Simi  ten  e  Domini  duo:  rex  Alemannicos  late 

Impe itm  u. mi  mi  maximus  Hie 

Alter  ail  anna  nuns  armls  tuperatur,  ct  alter 

Noml  ,i-  ainiiii  Mil,  formldiue  cesslt. 
It  is  singular  enough,  thai  the  Apnllan,  ■  Latin,  should  distinguish  the  Greek  a-  the  i  uirr  of 

ill.'  i; nn  empire   <  lib.  Iv.  p.  .  , 

(3)  The  nan  iiim- i.i    Maiaieua  .nil.  in   i    37.   p.  authentic,  circumstantial, 

ami  i  ni.  Dux  ignem  exclamans  nrbi  iucensa,  Sic.  I  he  Apnliau  softens  the  mischief  (hide 
qulbtts  exutis),  which  is  ugsiu  exaggerated  In  some  partial  chronicles     Mutator! 

Ann. iii,  torn   ix.  p    II. 

I  1 1    ifti  i  iitioiiing  Uns  devastatiou,  the  lesull  Donatui  i  de  Roma  reterl  el  una.  lih    h 

c.  8.  i>    189  i  prettily  adds,   Durarel  bodieque  In  Ccello  monte  luterque  Ipstim  el  capitnliuut 

miserabllis  fades  prosit  itse  iirbls,  nisi  In  hortorum  vli rumque  iinsnitateui  Roma  iesur- 

rexlssei  ut  pereeti  coutegeret  ruluera  *t  ruiuas  tuas, 

Voi    IV.  G 
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The  deliverer  and  scourge!  of  Rome  might  have  indulged  himself  in  a 
season  of  repose  ;  hut  in  the  same  year  of  the  flight  of  the  German  em- 
peror, the  indefatigable  Robert  resumed  the  design  of  his  eastern  con- 
quests. The  zeal  or  gratitude  of  Gregory  had  promised  to  his  valour 
the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and  Asia;(l)  his  troops  were  assembled  in 
arms,  flushed  with  success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers,  in 
the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a  swarm  of  bees  ;(2) 
yet  the  utmost  and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have  been 
already  defined  ;  they  were  contained  on  this  second  occasion  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels ;  and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the 
harbour  of  Brundusiam  (3)  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto. 
Alexius,  apprehensive  of  a  second  attack,  had  assiduously  laboured  to 
restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire  :  and  obtained  from  the  republic 
of  Venice  an  important  succour  of  thirty-six  transports,  fourteen  gal- 
leys, and  nine  galliots,  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and  magni- 
tude. Their  services  were  liberally  paid  by  the  licence  or  monopoly  of 
trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  acceptable  as  it  was 
the  produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi.  By  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was  covered  with  a  hostile  fleet ; 
but  their  own  neglect,  or  the  vigilance  of  Robert,  the  change  of  wind, 
or  the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free  passage ;  and  the  Norman  troops 
were  safely  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong 
and  well  appointed  galleys,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately  sought  the 
enemy,  and,  though  more  accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback,  he  trusted 
his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  brother  and  two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a 
naval  combat.  The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  disputed  in  three  engage- 
ments,  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Corfu  ;  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and 
numbers  of  the  allies  were  superior ;  but  in  the  third,  the  Normans  ob- 
tained a  final  and  complete  vietory.(l)  The  light  brigantines  of  the 
Greeks  were  scattered  in  ignominious  flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the 
Venetians  maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven  were  sunk,  two 
were  taken  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the 
mercy  of  the  victor  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss  of 
thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  or  allies.  The  want  of  experience  had 
been  supplied  by  the  genius  of  Guiscard  ;  and  each  evening*,  when  he 
had  sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  repulse,  and 
invented  new  methods  how  to  remedy  his  own  defects,  and  to  baffle  the 
advantages  of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  suspended  his  progress  : 
with  the  return  of  the  spring  lie  again  aspired  to  the  concpiest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but,  instead  of  traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils  would  repay 
the  labour,  and  where  the  land  and  sea  forces  might  pursue  their  joint 
operations  with  vigour  and  effect.     But,  in  the  isle  of  Cephalonia,  his 

(1)  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  pope  (Anna,  lib.  i.  p.  32.), 
is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian  (lib.  iv.  p   270.): 

Komani  regni  sibi  promisisse  coronam  : 

Papa  ferebaiur. 
Nor  can  I  understand  why  Gretser,  and  the  other  papal  advocates,  should  be  displeased  with 
this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

(2)  See  Homer,  Iliad  B.  (1  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotation  by  the  letters  of  the  Creek 
alphabet)  87,  &c  His  bees  are  the  image  of  a  disorderly  crowd  :  their  discipline  and  public 
works  seem  to  be  the  ideas  of  a  later  age  (Virgil    Ajieid.  lib.  i.). 

(.">  Guilielm.  Apulus,  lib.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  port  of  Brundusium  was  double;  the 
outward  harbour  was  a  gulph  covered  by  an  island,  and  narrowing  by  degrees  till  it  commu- 
nicated by  a  small  gullet  with  the  inner  harbour,  which  embraced  the  city  on  both  sides. 
Caesar  and  nature  have  laboured  for  its  ruin  ;  and  against  such  agents,  what  arc  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government!  (Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p. 
384—330. ) 

(4)  William  of  Apulia  (lib.  v.  p.  276.)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Normans,  and  forgets  the 

twodefeals,  which  are  diligently  recorded  by   Anna  Co ena   (lib.  vi.  p.   159—161.).     In  her 

mm,  she  invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and  rewards. 
I  lieii  own  feelings  were  far  different,  since  they  deposed  their  doge,  propter  excidiiiin  stoll 
(Dandulus  in  citron,  in  Muratori,  script.  Keruui  Ualicarum,  torn.  xii.  p.  210) 
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projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical  disease;  Robert  himself, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  expired  in  his  tent;  and  a  suspicion 

of  poison  was  imputed,  by  public  rumour,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Greek 
emperor.(l)  This  premature  death  might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for 
tlie  imagination  of  his  future  exploits  ;  and  the  event  sufficiently  de- 
clares, that  the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life. (2)  Without 
the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious  army  dispersed  or  retreated  in 
disorder  and  consternation;  and  Alexius,  who  had  trembled  for  his  em- 
pire, rejoiced  in  his  deliverance.  The  galley  which  transported  the  re- 
mains of  Guiscard  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Italian  shore;  hut  the  duke's 
body  was  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Ve- 
nusia,(3)  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of  Horace.,  (4)  than  for 
the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second  son  and  successor, 
immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of  a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  es- 
teem or  partiality  of  his  father  left  the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  sword.  The  national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his 
claims,  till  the  first  crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  east  opened  a 
more  splendid  field  of  glory  and  conquest. (5) 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospects  are  alike  and 
soon  bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  line  of  Robert  Guiscard  was 
extinguished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  Antioch,  in  the  second  generation  ; 
but  his  younger  brother  became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  ;  and  the 
son  of  the  great  count  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  first  Roger. (6)  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adventurer 
was  born  in  Sicily  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years,  he  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot  which  reason  might  envy,  could 
she  indulge  for  a  moment  the  visionary,  though  virtuous,  wish  of  do- 
minion. Had  Roger  been  content  with  his  fruitful  patrimony,  a  happy 
and  grateful  people  might  have  blessed  their  benefactor  :  and',  if  a  wise 
administration  could  have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Greek 
colonies, (?)  the  opulence  and  power  of  Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled 
the  widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired  and  desolated  by  the  sword  of 
war.  But  the  ambition  of  the  great  count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble 
pursuits  ;  it  was  gratified  by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  artifice. 
He  sought  t.i  obtain  the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo,  of  which  one 
moiety  had  heen  ceded  to  the  elder  branch  ;  struggled  to  enlarge  bis 
<  alaluian  limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  treaties  ;  and  impatiently 
watched  the  declining  health  of  his  cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grand- 

(l)  The  most  antbetttic  writers,  William  of  Apulia  Cii'>  v.  277  ),  Jeffrey  tlalaterra  (lib.  hi. 
c  41.  |>.  5H!).),  nrni  Roinuald  of  Salerno  (Cbrou  In  Muratori,  Seript.  Rermn  imi.  i,,m.  vii  )\ 
are  ignorant  of  Uiis  crime,  so  apparent  to  om  countrymen  Wiiir.ni]  of  Malmshnry  (lib.  iil! 
p.  107  ),  and  Rogei  de  Hoveden  (p.  710  in  Script.  posl  lleriam):  and  tbe  latter  ean  tell,  bow 
the  Just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and  burnt  alive,  his  female  accomplice.  I  be  Kngiisli 
historian  is  indeed  so  blind,  thai  he  ranks  Koberi  Guiscard,  «>r  wiacard,  among  tbe  knights 
of  Henry  I,  who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  yearsaftcr  tbe  duke  of  ipu  ia'    deatb. 

(J)  The  Joyful  lima  C< lena  scatters  some  flowers  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy  (AlexiaO. 

hb.  v.  p  168—166.);  and  bis  best  praise  is  tbe  esteem  and  envy  of  William  the  conqueror, 
tbe  sovereign  ol  ins  family.  Gnecla  (says  Malaterra)  bostibus  recedentibns  libera  Iseia  ouie- 
vit,  Apulia  totasive  <  a'abria  turbatur. 

i  iii-  Vemiaina  nitet  tantis  decornta  sepulcbris,  , 

la  one  of  tbe  last  lines  of  tbe  kpulian'a  | in  flib    v.   p.  278.).     William  of  Malmsbury  (lib 

in.  p.  107  »  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  wbi  h  is  no)  ».nJi  transcribing. 

(I)  Vet  Horace  bad  few  obligations  to  Veuusia  :   he  was  carried  to  Koine  in  bis  childhood 

(S.i in.  i.  B.)i  and  bis  repeated  allusions  to  the  doubtful  liniii  ul  Apulia  and  Luc a  (Carm. 

3    I.  Serm   1  i     are  unwortb)  ol  I  nius. 

(5)  See  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  88  -93  )  aud  the  historians  of  tbe  first  crui 

(6?   I'be  reign  ol  Roger,  and  tbi   Norman  kings  ■  i  Sicily,  fills  i books  ol  the  i-i >  Civile 

ul  (iiannone  i  torn.  Ii.  lib    n  -14.  p.  136  -340.),  ami  is  spread  over  tbe  ninth  aud  tenth  ■..>- 

Inmes  of  the  Italian    \ lie  ol  Muratorl      in  the  Ribllotheque  Itallque  (torn.  I.  p.  17s 

1  n. ul  a  useful  abstract  ..1  1  apecelatro,  ■  modern  N(  lopolitan,  who  baa  composed,  In  two  vo- 
lumes, tbe  bistorj  ol  bis  comitr)  from  Rogei  I.  to  Frederic  II.  Inclusive. 

(7)  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philistus  and  Diodorus,  tbe  tyrant  Dionysiusof  Syracuse 

could  10. am  a  standing  force  ol  leu  tl sand  horse,  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  four 

hundred  galleys.    Com  pan    Humi    (Essays,  vol.  I.   p  rVallaM. 

1  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  .TOS,  307.  t  1  be  ruiua  ol  Agi igentum  are  the  theiiwuf  even  travel 
ler,  (1  orville,  Rcldese),  Swiiiburni 
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son  of  Robert.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  premature  death,  Roger 
failed  from  Palermo  with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lerno, received,  after  ten  days'  negotiation,  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  tbe 
Norman  capital,  commanded  the  submission  of  the  barons,  and  extorted 
a  legal  investiture  from  the  reluctant  pope,  who  could  not  long  endure 
either  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a  powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot 
of  Benevento  was  respectfully  spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; 
but  the  reduction  of  Capua  and  Naples  completed  the  design  of  his  un- 
cle Guiscard  ;  and  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquests  was 
possessed  by  the  victorious  Roger.  A  conscious  superiority  of  power 
and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke  and  of  count; 
and  the  isle  of  Sicily,  with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Italy, 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom  (l)  which  would  only  yield  to  the  mo- 
narchies of  France  and  England.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  who  attend- 
ed his  coronation  at  Palermo  might  doubtless  pronounce  under  what 
name  he  should  reign  over  them  ;  but  the  example  of  a  Greek  tyrant 
or  a  Saracen  emir  was  insufficient  to  justify  his  regal  character  ;  and 
the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin  world  (2)  might  disclaim  their  new  associ- 
ate, unless  he  were  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
The  pride  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  confer  a  title,  which  the  pride  of 
the  Norman  had  stooped  to  solicit  ;(3)  but  his  own  legitimacy  was  at- 
tacked by  the  adverse  election  of  Innocent  the  Second  ;  and  while  Ana- 
cletus sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive  was  acknowledged  by 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken, 
and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tron ;  and  the  sword  of  Lothaire  the  Second  of  Germany,  the  excom- 
munications of  Innocent,  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard, 
were  united  for  the  ruin  of  "the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, the  Norman  prince  was  driven  from  the  continent  of  Italy  ;  a 
new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  each  of 
whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon,  or  flag-staff,  as  a  token  that  they 
asserted  their  right,  and  suspended  their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous 
friendship  was  of  short  and  precarious  duration  :  the  German  armies 
soon  vanished  in  disease  and  desertion  :(4)  the  Apulian  duke,  with  all 
his  adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror,  who  seldom  forgave 
either  the  dead  or  the  living  :  like  his  predecessor  Leo  the  ninth,  the 
feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  captive  and  friend  of  the  Nor- 
mans ;  and  their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard,  who  now  revered  the  title  and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  this  impious  war  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  display  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
he  accomplished  with  ardour  a  vow  so  propitious  to  his  interest  and  re- 
venge. The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might  provoke  a  just  retaliation  on 
the  heads  of  the  Saracens  :  the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled 
with  so  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember  and  emu- 
late the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the  maturity  of  their 
strength  they  contended  with  the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When 
the  Fatimite  caliph  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  rewarded  the 

(1)  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  Acts  of  Roger  from  the  year  1127  to  1135,  founds  his 
title  on  merit  and  power,  the  consent  of  the  barons,  and  the  ancient  royalty  of  Sicily  and 
Palermo,  without  introducing  pope  Anacletus  (Alexand.  Cnenobit  Telesini  Abhatis  de  Rebus 
gestis  Re.gis  itogcrii,  lift.  iv.  in.  Muratori,  Script.  Renim  Hal.  torn,  v    p   607 — 615.). 

(2)  The  kings  of  Fiance,  England,  Scotland,  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Hungary.  The  three  first  were  more  ancient  than  Charlemagne  ;  the  three  next  were 
ireated  by  their  sword,  the  three  last  by  their  baptism  ;  and  of  these  the  king  of  Hungary 
alone  wks  honoured  or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 

(3)  Pazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagined  a  mote  early  and  independent  corona- 
tion (  v.  l>  1150,  May  1.),  which  Giannoue  unwillingly  rejects  (torn.  ii.  p.  137—144.).  'I  his 
faction  is  disproved  by  the  silence  of  contemporaries;  nor  can  it  he  restored  by  a  spurious 
chartei  of  Messina  (Muratori,  Amiali  d'ltalia,  torn,  ix    p.  340.  1'agl,  Critica,  torn,  p   467, 168  ) 

(41  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  lothair's  army,  who  sounded,  or  rather  cried,  a 
until,  (ui  the  Germans  (says  Ciniiamns,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  p.  51.),  ate  ignorant  of  the  use  <A 
ti  limpets.     Most  ignorant  himself  I 
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real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity  of  his  servant  Joseph,  with  a  gift  of  his 
royal  mantle,  and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace,  with  its  sumptuous 
furniture,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis  and  Algiers. 
The  Zeirides(l)  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  forgot  their  allegiance  and 
gratitude  to  a  distant  benefactor,  grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  after  running  the  little  course  of  an  oriental  dynasty,  were 
n«>w  fainting  in  their  own  weakness.  On  the  side  of  the  land,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea- 
coast  was  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  who,  before 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or  rock 
of  Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a  military  and  religious 
colony,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Sicily.  Tripoli,(2)  a 
strong  and  maritime  city,  was  the  next  object  of  his  attack  ;  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  males,  the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  be  justified  by 
the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  capital  of  the 
Zeirides  was  named  Africa,  from  the  country,  and  Mahadia(3)  from  the 
Arabian  founder;  it  is  strongly  built  on  a  neck  of  land,  but  the  imper- 
fection of  the  harbour  is  not  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the  adja- 
cent plain.  Mahadia  was  besieged  by  George,  the  Sicilian  admiral,  with 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with  men  and 
the  instruments  of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled,  the  Moorish  gover- 
nor refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the  last  and  irresistible  assault,  and, 
secretly  escaping  with  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place  and 
its  treasures  to  the  rapacious  Franks.  In  successive  expeditions,  the 
king  of  Sicily  or  his  lieutenants  reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax,  Cap- 
sia.  Bona,  and  a  long  track  of  the  sea-coast  ;( t)  the  fortresses  were  gar- 
risoned, the  country  was  tributary,  and  a  boast,  that  it  held  Africa  in 
subjection,  might  be  inscribed  with  some  flattery  on  the  sword  of 
Roger.(fi)  After  his  death,  that  sword  was  broken;  and  these  trans- 
marine possessions  were  neglected,  evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the 
troubled  reign  of  his  successor.(6)  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisa- 
rius  have  proved,  that  the  African  continent  is  neither  inaccessible  nor 
invincible:  yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have  re- 
peatedly failed  in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who  may  still 
glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of  Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Normans  had  relinquished, 
above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire  of  the  east. 
The  policy  of  Roger  solicited  a  public  anil  private  union  with  the  Greek 
princes,  whose  alliance  would  dignify  his  regal  character:  he  demanded 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Comnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps  of 
the  treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event.  "But  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated  the  vanity  of  the  new  mon- 
arch ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated,  according 
to  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless  people. (7)     With  a 

M)  See  do  Gnignes,  Hist,  Generate  des  Huns.  torn,  i  i».  369—373  ami  Cardonne,  Hist  <lc 
I'Afrique,  *c.  sous  la  Immiuatiou  drs  Aiahea,  torn,  ii  p.  70— 1-14.  Tbeir common  oikiual  ap- 
pear 8  to  lie  Novall  i. 

i  ripoll  (aaya  tbe  Nubian  geographer,  <■■■  more  propertj  the  Sheriff al  Edrisi)  urbis  fortis, 
saxcomuro  vallum,  Mta  prope  littua  marie.  HaiicexpuguaviiKogrnu*,  qui  mulieribua  captivia 
duclia  yiroa  peremit. 

See  tin  'raphj  ol  l-eo  Africanua  (Ramnsio,  torn.  I.  fol.  74.  verso,  fbl.  75  recto)  and 
Shaw's  I'taveia,  (p.  no  >  the  seventh  book  of  Tbuaniia,  and  eleventh  "i  the  abbe  Or  Vertot. 
The  possession  and  defence  of  the  place  »..s  offered  bj  I  barli  -  \ .  and  nisei)  dei  lined  bi  lb* 
knights  of  Malta 

'    I'agl  liaa accuratel)  marked  the  African  conquei  -  ol  i    gel      ind  b!   criticism  wrassup 
piled  by  hia  friei  d  the  abb    I  ougueiue.  «  ah  some  Arabic  memorials.  (.  \.i>.  11 1. 
A.D    11  is.  no.  16.  a  ii.  1153  no.  16.  | 

tppulus  el  Calaber,  Slculua,  nil  hi  servlt  el  vfn. 

a  prond  iiisciipti wbii  Ii  denotes  thai  the  Korinan  conquerors  »>  re  still dlsi  rlmlnated  from 

thru  i  iii  Mian  and  Moslem  subjects. 

(6)  Hugo  Falcandua  (Hist.  Mcula,  in  Mnratorl  Script,  torn,  vll  p  .  scribes  these 
losses  i"  the  neglt  <  i  ol  treat  beryol  the  admiral  Majo. 

(7)  1'hc  silence  of  the  Mciliau  historians,  «hu  end  soon  oi  begin  loo  late,  must  br  sup 
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fleet  of  seventy  galleys,  George,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared  before 
Corfu  ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the 
disaffected  inhabitants,  who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more  ca- 
lamitous than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some  moment  in  the  annals 
of  commerce,  the  Normans   spread   themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the 
provinces  of  Greece ;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Co- 
rinth, was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty.     Of  the  wrongs  of  Athens,  no 
memorial  remains.     The  ancient  walls,   winch   encompassed,  without 
guarding  the  opulence  of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians  ; 
but  their  sole  use  of  the  gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath,  that  the  lawful 
owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance  or  industry.     On 
the  approach  of  the  Normans  the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated : 
the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  seated  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
abundantly  watered  by  the  classic  fountain  of  Pirene  ;  an  impregnable 
fortress, .  if  the  want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of 
art  or  nature.     As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the  labour 
(their  sole  labour)  of  climbing  the  hill,  their  general,  from  the  command- 
ing eminence,  admired  his  own  victory,  and  testified  his  gratitude  to 
heaven,  by  tearing  from  the  altar  the  precious  image  of  Theodore  the 
tutelary  saint.     The  silk-weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  trans- 
ported to  Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  in 
comparing  the   skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth   and 
cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  distaff  and 
loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  using. 
The  progress  of  this  naval  armament  was  marked  by  two  conspicuous 
events,  the  rescue  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine 
capital.     In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the 
Seventh  was  intercepted  by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated  the  laws  of 
honour  and  religion.     The  fortunate  encounter  of  the  Norman  fleet  de- 
livered the  royal  captive ;  and  after  a  free  and  honourable  entertainment 
in  the  court  of  Sicily,  Louis  continued  his  journey  to  Rome  and  Paris.(l) 
In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  were 
left  without  defence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger.     The  clergy 
and  people,  for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard  of  Manuel,  were 
astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  hostile  appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys, 
which  boldly  cast  anchor  in  the  front  of  the  imperial  city.    The  forces  of 
the  Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or  assault  of  an  im- 
mense and  populous  metropolis  :  but  George  enjoyed  the  glory  of  hum- 
bling the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the  path  of  conquest  to  the 
navies  of  the  west.  He  landed  some  soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal 
gardens,  and  pointed  with  silver,  or  more  properly  with  fire,  the  arrows 
which  he  discharged  against  the  palace  of  the  Csesars.(2)     This  playful 
outrage  of  the  pirates  of  Sicily,  who  had  surprised  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, Manuel  affected  to  despise,  while  his  martial  spirit,  and  the  forces 
of  the  empire,  were  awakened  to  revenge.     The  Archipelago  and  Ionian 
sea  were  covered  with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ;  but  I  know 
not  by  what  favourable  allowance  of  transports,  victuallers,  and  pin- 
naces, our  reason,  or  even  our  fancy,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  stupendous 
account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels,  which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine  his- 
torian.    These  operations  were  directed  with  prudence  and  energy  ;  in 
his  homeward  voyage  George  lost  nineteen  of  his  galleys,  which  were  se- 

plied  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  a  German,  (de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  in  Mnratori  Script. 
torn.  vi.  p.  C6H.)  the  Venetian  Andrew  I'anduliis,  (Id.  torn.  xii.  p.  -'82,  285.)  and  the  Greek 
writers  Cinnamus,  (lib.  iii.  c   2—5  )  and  Nicetas.     (In  Manuel, lib.  ii.  c.  1—6) 

(1)  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue,  I  apply  the  ira^oXtyou  »;\0e  tov  aXwvat,  of 
Cinnamus,  lib.  ii.  c.  ID.  p.  49.  Mnratori,  on  tolerable  evidence,  (Anuali  d'ltalia,  torn,  ix  i>. 
420,  121.)  laughs  at  the-  delicacy  of  the  French,  who  maintain,  niaiisque  nullo  impedlente  peri- 
cul..  ad  legnnm  proprium  reversutn  etse;  vet  I  observe  that  their  advocate,  bucange  is  less 
positive  as  the  commentator  on  cinnamus.  than  as  the  editor  of  Joinville. 

(2)  In  palatium  regiuni  sagittas  igueas  injecit,  savs  Uandulus;  but  Nicetas,  lib  ii  c  X.  p. 
6fi.  transforms  them  into  UcX>;  apyev-reoiK  eXoi-ra  «T(.akTour,  and  adds,  (hat  Manuel  styled  this 
insult  -iruiyviov,  and  ytXwra  ....  At/oTevo»7u.  These  airows,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent  At 
Beaiivais,  are  again  transmuted  iuto  gold. 
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parated  and  taken:  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implored  the  cle- 
mency of  her  lawful  sovereign ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a  soldier  of  the  Norman 

prince  be  found,  unless  as  acaptn  e,  within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire. The  prosperity  and  the  health  of ' Roger  were  already  in  a  declin- 
ing state  :  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of  Palermo  to  the  messengers 
of  victory  or  defeat,  the  invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in  every  assault, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the  Alexander  or  Hercules 
of  the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  with  having  repelled 
the  insolence  of  a  Barbarian.  It  was  the  right  and  duty,  it  might  be  the 
interest  and  glory,  of  Manuel  to  restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire, to  recover  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  chastise  this 
pretended  king,  the  grandson  of  a  Norman  vassal. (1)  The  natives  of 
Calabria  were  still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  worship,  which 
had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the  Latin  clergy  :  after  the  loss  of  her 
dukes,  Apulia  was  chained  as  a  servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Sicily  : 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by  the  sword  ;  and  his  death  had 
abated  the  fear,  without  healing  the  discontent,  of  his  subjects  :  the 
feudal  government  was  always  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  rebellion  ;  and 
a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  invited  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation. 
The  majesty  of  the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars, 
prevented  Manuel  from  embarking  his  person  in  the  Italian  expedition. 
To  the  brave  and  noble  Palseologus,  his  lieutenant,  the  Greek  monarch 
intrusted  a  fleet  and  army  :  the  siege  of  Bari  was  his  first  exploit ;  and 
in  every  operation,  gold  as  well  as  steel  was  the  instrument  of  victory. 
Salerno,  and  some  places  along  the  western  coast,  maintained  their  fide- 
lity to  the  Norman  king  ;  but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the  greater  part 
of  his  continental  possessions  ;  and  the  modest  emperor,  disdaining  all 
flattery  and  falsehood,  was  content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hundred 
cities  or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose  names  and  titles  were  in- 
scribed on  all  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins  were 
gratified  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation,  under  the  seal  of  the 
German  Caesars  ;(2l  but  the  successor  of  Constantine  soon  renounced 
this  ignominious  pretence,  claimed  the  indefeasible  dominion  of  Italy, 
and  professed  his  design  of  chasing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  By 
the  artful  speeches,  liberal  gifts,  and  unbounded  promises,  of  their 
eastern  ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  gene- 
rous struggle  against  the  despotism  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  :  the  walls  of 
Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the  contributions  of  Manuel ;  and  he  poured,  saj  s 
the  historian,  a  river  of  gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Yenetiaiis.(3) 
The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it  an  important  garrison  in 
the  heart  of  Italy  :  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Frederic  ;  the 
imperial  for*  es  were  twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  that  spirit 
was  animated  by  the  ambassador  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most  in- 
trepid patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  were  rewarded  by  the  wealth 
■  nel  honour  of  the  Byzantine  court.(l)  The  pride  of  Manuel  disdained 
and  rejected   a  Barbarian  colleague;  his  ambition  was  excited  by  the 

(  I  )  Foi  the  invasion  of  Italy,  v>  l.ich  is  nlmost  overlooked  by  Nieelas,  set  the  moie  polite  In  ■ 
tor)  .a  (  iniiumiis,  (Jib.  iv.  t.  1  —  15.  p.  78— nil.)  «iio  Iniroducea  a  diffuse  narrative  bj 

profession,     irepi     T,;r    IixtAiuc  t«    «u<   T.jt    It«\u>i>   m.utito  r»t»  uli    <*>'    ram 


r  rasro. 


I  lii   Latin,  Olbo,  fde  Geatis  Frederic!  I.  lib.  II    c.  30.  p.  734.)  attests  tbe  forger)     tin 

' *■  CiuuanuiB,  (lib    i    c    -i.   p    >  |  claims  a  promise  o<  restitution  from  Conrad  and 

l-iederic.     An  act  of  fraud  Is  always  i  rcdltable  wbenii  Is  told  ol  the  Greeks. 

(.".,  wni.il  Vucouilaiil  Gracuui  impei nis  dillgereiit Veneti  speciali  odia 

AiK.uii.iiii  uderunt.     i  be  a  ,perb  ip    ol  envy,  were  n.f  beneflcia  rUimeu  suiriiuj  ..i 

the  cmperoi  ;  and  tbe  Latin  narrative  is  confirmed  bj  i  innainus.  (lib   iv.  c.  H.  p. 

(l)  Mural. >ii  mentions  tbe  two  sieges  ..i   \ iia;  tbe  first,  lu  1167,  against  Frederic  I.  iu 

i"' •  '  Anuali,  tout.  x.  p  l  hit  lieutenant  CI  riaiiau  an  I. 

bishop  ol  Meutz,  a  man  unworthy  ol  bis  name  and  office    (p  76,  &c.)    H  is  of  tin 

i  -   in  original  narrative,  nimii  bi  has  published  in  his    colli  i 

(torn.  \  i.  p.  931 
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hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from  the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establish- 
ing, in  the  west,  as  in  the  east,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  With  this  view,  he  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  people  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
monarch ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with  Odo  Frangipani,  se- 
cured the  support  of  that  powerful  family,(l)  and  his  royal  standard  or 
image  was  entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metropolis.(2) 
During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  and  Alexander  the  Third,  the  pope 
twice  received  in  the  Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople.  They 
nattered  his  piety  by  the  long-promised  union  of  the  two  churches, 
tempted  the  avarice  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favourable  moment  to  humble  the 
savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni,  and  to  acknowledge  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  Constantine  and  August us.(3) 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  escaped  from 
the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor  His  first  demands  were  eluded  l>y  the 
prudence  of  Alexander  the  Third,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and  moment- 
ous revolution; (4.)  nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced  by  a  personal  dispute 
to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Latin  name.  After  his  re- 
union with  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory  language,  confirmed 
the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Manuel, 
and  pronounced  the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  em- 

fiires,  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.(5)  The  free  cities  of  Lombardy  no 
onger  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and  without  preserving  the 
friendship  of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred  the  enmity  of  Venice.(6)  By 
his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  the  Greek  emperor 
was  provoked  to  arrest  the  persons,  and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the 
Venetian  merchants.  This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a 
free  and  commercial  people :  one  hundred  galleys  were  launched  and 
armed  in  as  many  days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dahnatia  and  Greece ; 
but  after  some  mutual  wounds,  the  war  was  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment, inglorious  to  the  empire,  insufficient  for  the  republic;  and  a  com- 
plete vengeance  of  these  and  of  fresh  injuries,  was  reserved  for  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed  his  so- 
vereign that  he  was  strong  enough  to  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  the 
impending  attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophecy  was  soon  verified ; 
the  death  of  Palaeologus  devolved  the  command  on  several  chiefs,  alike 
eminent  in  rank,  alike  defective  in  military  talents ;  the  Greeks  were 
oppressed  by  land  and  sea ;  and  a  captive  remnant  that  escaped  the 
swords  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility  against 
the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror.(7)  Yet  the  king  of  Sicily 
esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Manuel,  who  had  landed  a  se- 
cond army  on  the  Italian  shore:  he  respectfully  addressed  the  new  Jus- 
tinian ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce  of  thirty  years ;  accepted  as  a  gift  the 

(1)  We  derive  this  auecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa  Nova,  published  by 
Muratori.  (Script.  Iial.  torn.  vii.  p.  874  ) 

(2)  The  Baat\e,ov  atfixeiov  of  Cinnaunis  (lib  iv.  c.  11.  p.  99  )  is  susceptible  of  this  double 
sense.     A  standard  is  inme  Latin,  an  imasje  more  Greek. 

(3)  Nibilominus  qnoque  petebat,  ut  quia  occasio  justa  et  tempus  opportiinum  et  acceptabile 
se  ohlulerant.  Romani  corona  imperii  a  sancto  apostolo  pibi  redderetur  ;  quoniam  uon  ad 
Frederici  Alemanni,  sed  ad  siium  jus  asseruit  peitincre  (Vit.  Alexandri  111.  a  cardinal.  Arra- 
gnnise,  in  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pais  i.  p.  458.)  His  second  embassy  was  accompanied 
i  mil  immeusa  multiliidine  pecuniarum. 

14)  Minis  alta  et  perpltxa  sunt,  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  p.  460,  461.)  says  the  cautions  pope. 

(")j  tStjiev  ueirnx  eivai  Keywv  Poi/ii/  t>j  vewrcpa  irpor  Tr;v  TrpeafivTCfiay  TraKaiwinrepu  i/eiauiu. 
((  innamus,  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  99.) 

ffi)  In  his  sixth  book,  Cinnamns  describes  the  Venetian  war,  which  Niretas  has  not  thought 
worthy  of  bis  attention.  The  Italian  accounts,  which  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  are  reported 
by  tbe  annalist  Muratori,  under  the  year  1171,  >^c 

(71  This  victory  is  mentioned  bv  Komuald  of  Salerno,  (in  Muratori.  Scrip.  Ital  torn,  vu, 
P  198  )  it  is  whimsical  enongh,  thai  in  the  piaise  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  Cinnamns  (lib  iv. 
r.  13.  p.  97,  98.)  is  much  warmer  and  copious  than  Falcandns  (p.  268—270.)  Rut  the  Cretii 
\i  fond  of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  foad  of  William  the  Bad. 
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regal  title;  and  acknowledged  himself  the  military  vassal  of  the  Roman 
empire-(l)  The  Byzantine  C'a?sars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  of  do- 
minion, without  expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  the  service  of  a 
Norman  army  ;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years  was  not  ilisturhed  by  any 
hostilities  hetween  Sicily  and  Constantinople.  About  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  throne  of  Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who 
had  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind  :  the  sword  of 
William  the  Second,  the  grandson  of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of 
the  Comnenian  race  ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might  salute  the 
strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested  their  sovereign  as  the  worst  of 
enemies.  The  Latin  historians(c2)  expatiate  on  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  four  counts  who  invaded  Romania  with  a  neet  and  army,  and  re- 
duced many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 
The  (Jreek's(3)  accuse  and  magnify  the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruel- 
ties that  were  perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second  city 
of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore  the  fate  of  those  invincible  'out  un- 
suspecting warriors  who  were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe. 
The  latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  repeated  victories  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strvmoii,  and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolution  which  punished 
the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united  against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  successful  insurgents  :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  battle, 
and  Isaac  Angelus,  the  new  emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity  or  ven- 
geance in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was  the  event 
of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans:  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty  years,  the  rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded  in 
foreign  servitude  ;  ami  the  successors  of  Constantine  did  not  long  sur- 
vive to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his  son  and  grandson  , 
they  ought  he  confounded  under  the  name  of  William  ;  they  are  strongly 
discriminated  by  the  epithets  of  the  bad  and  the  good :  but  these  epithets, 
h  liich  appear  to  describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly 
be  applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes.  When  he  was  roused  to 
anus  by  danger  and  shame,  the  first  William  did  not  degenerate  from 
the  valour  of  his  race  ;  but  his  temper  was  slothful  ;  his  manners  were 
dissolute;  his  passions  headstrong  and  mischievous ;  and  the  monarch 
is  responsible,  not  only  for  his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the 
great  admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  ami  conspired  against  the 
life,  of  his  benefactor.  From  the  Arabian  conquest,  Sicily  had  imbibed 
a  deep  tincl  ure  of  oriental  manners  ;  the  despotism,  the  pomp,  ami  even 
the  haram,  of  a  sultan  ;  and  a  Christian  people  was  oppressed  and  in- 
sulted by  tin'  ascendant  of  the  eunuchs,  who  openly  professed,  or  secretly 
cherished,  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  An  eloquent  historian  of  the 
times(l)  has  delineated  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  :(j)  the  ambition 

(1)  I'm  ihf  epistle  of  William  I.  we  Ciunamtis,  (lib.  iv.  c.  1.5.  p.  101,  102  )  and  Nil 
(lib.  II    c    8      ii  Is  difficult  in  affirm,  whether  these  Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  the  pub- 
lic, in  these  nattering  portraits  >>t  the  grandeur  <>f  the  empire. 

(2)  I  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence  the  pnor  chronicles  of  Si  card  of  Cremona,  (p.  fiO."  ) 
and  of  Fossa  Nova,  (p  >-7  >.  |  as  tin  \  are  published  iu  the  seventh  tome  of  Mnratori's  histu 
ii. in.-.  I  in-  king  ol  Sicil)  sent  in-  troops  coutra  nequiiiam  Andronici  .  .  .  ad  acqiiirenduui 
Imperium  <     P.    rbej  were  capti  aui  confnsi  ....  deceptl  captlque,  by  Isaac. 

(.3)  ii  v  the  falli f  Clnnamns,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas,  (in  Andronico,   lib   i.e. 

7—9.  lib.  ii  c.  i.  in  Isaac  tngelo,  lib.  i  c.  l-i  )  wl w  becomes  a  respectable  contempo- 
rary.   As  he  survived  the  •  tnpe md  tin   i  mpin  .  be  i-  above  Hatter)  ;  but  the  fail  ol  Con 

itantinople  exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins.     For  tbi  i:    lour  ol  learning,  I  shall 

observe  thai  n er*s  great  commeutaior,  Euitatblns,  archbishop  ol    rbessalouica",  refused  to 

■lest  ii  hi-  Rock. 

in  i  in-  Historin  Sicula  ol  Hugo  Falcniidus,  which  properly  extendi  from  1154  to  1169,  i- 
Inserted  In  the  seventh  volume  ol   Mnratori's   Collection,  (torn    vil    p  pre 

ceded  by  an  eloquent  preface  oi  epistle,  (p  85 1  95S  I  de  (  ilaitiitatibui  Siclllte.  Palcaudus 
i. as  been  Btyled  the   radius  ol   Sicil]  .  and,  aftet  :i  lust,  bul  Immense,  sbatemeut,  from  the 

Hi -i  to  i in-  i  ii  rii  h  century,  i i  .i  senatoi  in  a  monk,  I  %*  •  > t •  l •  i  not  strip  lilm  of  bit  tith 

narrative  i-  rapid  and  perspicuous,  in-  -t>i<-  bold  and  elegant,  hit  nbsen  ttlon  keen  :  in-  b  id 
studied  mankind,  ami  feels  like  a  man.     I  i  .i ilj  rcgiei   the  narrow  and  barrel)   Seld  on 

V.  Ill>   ll    III-    1-11 -III'.      I>.  •    II    .   .1-1 

(S)  iht  laborious  Ueuediitiues    I'Arl  dt  Veiiflei  let  Dates,  |  >i  opinion.  Hut 
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and  fall  of  the  ungrateful  Majo;  the  revolt  and  punishment  of  his  as- 
sassins ;  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  the  king  himself;  the 
private  feuds  that  arose  from  the  public  confusion ;  and  the  various 
forms  of  calamity  and  discord  which  afflicted  Palermo,  the  island,  and 
the  continent,  during  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  the  minority 
of  his  son.  The  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  the  Second,(l) 
endeared  him  to  the  nation ;  the  factions  were  reconciled ;  the  laws 
were  revived ;  and  from  the  manhood  to  the  premature  death  of  that 
amiable  prince,  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  peace,  justice,  and  hap- 
piness, whose  value  was  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and 
the  dread  of  futurity.  The  legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred  of 
Hauteville  was  extinct  in  the  person  of  the  second  William ;  but  his 
aunt,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  had  married  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  age  ;  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  descended 
from  the  Alps  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife.  Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people,  this  inheritance 
could  only  be  acquired  by  arms ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  transcribe  the  style 
and  sense  of  the  historian  Falcandus,  who  writes  at  the  moment  and  "on 
the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  states- 
man. "  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Sicily,  nursed  from  her  cradle  in 
"  the  pleasures  and  plenty,  and  educated  in  the  arts  and  manners,  of  th;s 
"  fortunate  isle,  departed  long  since  to  enrich  the  Barbarians  with  our 
"  treasures,  and  now  returns  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate  the 
"  beauties  of  her  venerable  parent.  Already  I  behold  the  swarms  of 
"  angry  Barbarians  :  our  opulent  cities,  the  places  flourishing  in  a  long 
"  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated  by  slaughter,  consumed  by  ra- 
"  pine,  and  polluted  by  intemperance  and  lust.  I  see  the  massacre  or 
"  captivity  of  our  citizens,  the  rapes  of  our  virgins  and  matrons.(2)  In 
"  this  extremity  (he  interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act  ? 
"  By  the  unanimous  election  of  a  king,  of  valour  and  experience,  Sicily 
"  and  Calabria  might  yet  be  preserved  ;(3)  for  in  the  levity  of  the 
"  Apulians,  ever  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  confi- 
"  dence  nor  hope.(4-)  Should  Calabria  be  lost,  the  lofty  towers,  the 
"  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval  strength  of  Messina,  might  guard  the 
"  passage  against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce 
"  with  the  pirates  of  Messina  ;(5)  if  they  destroy  with  lire  the  fruitful 
"  region,  so  often  wasted  by  the  fires  of  mount  i£tna,(o')  what  resource 
"  will  be  left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these  noble  cities 
"  which  should  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile  footsteps  of  a  Bar- 
die tine  name  of  Falcandns,  is  Fulcandus,  or  Foucault.  According  to  tliem,  Hugties  Foil- 
cault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  at  length  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  bad  followed  into  Sicily  his 
pairon  Stephen  di-  la  Perclie,  uncle  to  the  mother  of  William  11.  aichbishop  of  Palermo,  and 
great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  Falcandus  has  all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian  ;  and  the 
title  of  Alutnnus  (which  he  bestows  on  himself;  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  horn,  or  at 
least  educated,  in  the  island 

(1)  Falcand,  p  50.3.  Itichard  de  St.  Germane  begins  his  history  from  the  death  and  praises 
of  William  II  At  er  some  unmeaning  epithets,  he  thus  continues:  iesjis  et  justitiae  cnltus 
tempore  suo  vigeb.it  in  regno ;  sni  eial  quilihet  forte  contentus  ;  (were  they  mortals  '.)  iiIihinh 
pax,  unique  secmiuis,  nee  lationum  metuebat  viator  iusidias,  nee  maris  nauta  offeudicula 
piratarurn.     (Scrip,  lieruui  lial.  torn.  vii.  p. -969.) 

(2)  Constan.ia,  primis  a  cunabulis  in  deliciaruui  tuaruni  affluent^  din li lis  edncata,  tuisi]iie 
iustitutis,  docmnis  et  inorihus  informata,  tandem  opibiis  tnis  batbaros  delator?  discessil  :  et 
nunc  cum  iiigeniibiis  copiis  revei titnr,  ut  pulcherrima  nutricis  oruameuta  barbarica  fceditate 
coutamiuet  .  .  Intneri  mibi  jam  viden  turbulentas  barbarorum  acics  .  . .  civitates  opulentas 
et  loca  diiiturna  pace  florentia,  uietCi  concutete,  c;erii  vastare,  rapinis  atterere,  et  fcedare 
loxuria;  hinc  cives  aut  gladiis  inlercepti,  aut  servitiite  depressi,  virgines  constnpraue,  ma- 
mma.', Sec. 

(3)  Certe  si  resem  lion  dubiae  virtntis  elegeriut,  nee  a  Saraceuis  Christian!  dissentiant,  po- 
tent lex  creatns  rebus  licet  quasi  desperatis  et  perditis  suhvenire,  et  incursus  hostinm,  si 
piinleiitiir  egeut,  propulsare. 

(4)  In  A  pubis,  qui  semper  novitate  gaudentes,  novarum  reriim  studiisagunttir,  nihil  arbitror 
>pei  ant  fiduciaj  leponendnm. 

(5)  Si  civinm  tuorum  virtutem  et  audaciam  attendas,  .  .  .  miiroriiin  etiam  ambilum  densie 
tm  1 1  tm  -.  circumseptnm. 

(<i)  Cum  crudelitatc  piratic.'i  Tbcutonum  coutligat  atrocitas,  et  inter  ambustos  lapides  et 
/Etlma:  flagranti:  inceudia,  &c. 
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'*  barian  ?(1)  Catana  has  again  been  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake  ; 
"  the  ancient  virtue  of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty  and  solitude  ;(2)  but 
"  Palermo  is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem,  and  her  triple  walls  enclose  the 
"  active  multitudes  of  Christians  and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations, 
"  under  one  king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety,  they  may  rush  on 
"  the  Barbarians  with  invincible  arms.  But  if  the  Saracens,  fatigued  by 
"  a  repetition  of  injuries,  should  now  retire  and  rebel,  if  they  should  oc- 
"  copy  the  castles  of  the  mountains  and  sea-coast,  the  unfortunate 
"  Christians,  exposed  to  a  double  attack,  and  placed  as  it  were  between 
"the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  in- 
"  evitable  servitude."(3)  We  must  not  forget,  that  a  priest  here  prefers 
his  country  to  his  religion  ;  and  that  the  Moslems,  whose  alliance  he 
seeks,  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  state  of  Sicily. 

The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  Falcandus  were  at  first  gratified 
by  the  free  and  unanimous  election  of  Tancred,  the  grandson  of  the  first 
king,  whose  birth  was  illegitimate,  but  whose  civil  and  military  virtues 
sbone  without  a  blemish.  During  four  years,  the  term  of  his" life  and 
reign,  he  stood  in  arms  on  tin;  furthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier, 
against  the  powers  of  Germany ;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive,  of 
Constantia  herself,  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  appear  to  surpass  the 
most  liberal  measure  of  policy  or  reason.  After  his  decease,  the  kingdom 
of  his  widow  and  infant  son  fell  without  a  struggle  ;  and  Henry  pursued 
las  victorious  march  from  Capua  to  Palermo.  The  political  balance  of 
Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success;  and  if  the  pope  and  the  free  cities 
had  consulted  their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they  would  have  combined 
the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to  prevent  the  dangerous  union  of  the 
German  empire  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for 
which  the  Vatican  lias  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this 
occasion  blind  and  inactive  :  and  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine  the  Third 
had  kicked  away  the  imperial  crown  from  the  head  of  the  prostrate 
Henry, ( 1)  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could  serve  only  to  cancel  an 
obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy.  The  Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  benefi- 
cial trade  and  establishment  in  Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his 
boundless  gratitude  and  speedy  departure :(5)  their  fleet  commanded 
the  straits  of  Messina,  and  opened  the  harbour  of  Palermo  ;  and  the  first 
act  of  his  government  was  to  abolish  the  privileges,  and  to  seize  the  pro- 
perty, of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last  hope  of  Falcandus  was  de- 
feated by  the  discord  of  the  Christians  and  Mahometans;  they  fought  in 
the  capital  ;  several  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain  :  but  their  sur- 
viving brethren  fortified  the  mountains,  and  disturbed  above  thirty 
years  the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the  policy  of  Frederic  the  Second,  si 

thousand  Saracens  were  transplanted  to  Nocera  in  Apulia.  In  their 
wars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor  and  his  son  Manifroy  were 

I 1 »  Earn  partem,  tpiain  nobHisslmarum  civitalum  firlgor  lllustrat,  quae  el  toti  regno  singul  u  i 
meruit  privilegio  pneiuincre,  uefariuui  easel  ....  vel  barbarorum  ingresftb  polhii.  I  wish  to 
"  '"-'  "'"'  i" •>  M"i  ill,  l)iu  curious,  description  of  the  palace,  ciiv,  and  luxurianl  plain  of  Paler- 
inn. 

(.')  vires  Hon  anppetunt,  <-i  conatui  tuos  tam  taopia  clvium,  nun  panciias  bellatorum  eli- 
dunt. 

(.3)  Ai  vero,  quia  diffh  lie  el  <  hriati  moa  in  tanto  rerum  turbine,  sufdato  regis  tun Saraue 

II'"  n ipprimcre,  si  haraceni  iiijnriis  fatigatl  abeis,  oceperintdiaaidere,  pf  cnatella  forte  ma* 

ritinta  vel  moni  maa  muiiitioiiea  occnpaverini  ;  m  biuc  cum  I  heutonlcH  stiinmA  virtute  pug- 
uandum  IliiiicSaraccniscn  trie  lusultibii  n,  quid  puiaa  acturi  auntSiculi  iuti 

depreasi  aiitfuatlas,  et  velut  inter  inalleum  n  (i  i^.  ■  > stitutit  boi 

utiqne  agent  quud  poteruul  Iserabili  couditloiic  dedeutes,  In  corn  in  sr  coufe 

rant  pnteatati  rucerum,  Chrlatlaunrum  el  Saraceuoruin  vota  a 

n i.i Mt ;  iii  repein  sibi  coucurditei  eligeuies,  baibari  9  : ■ » 1  i -  vlri  ma,  i< :onam tue  tutiaque  deai- 

derlls  proturbare  cuulciidant.     I'lieNon confounded. 

iii   1  he  testiiunii  lluvedcii,  (p.  689.)  »iit  llgbll)  weigh 

:il:j nisi  the  silence  •  >!  German  mid  Italian  history.  (Muraiori,  tnuall  ri'ltalia,  loin.  \.  p.  156  > 

1  in-  prieate  and  pi  griuia,  who  returned  from  Home,  exalted,  bj  ever)  tale,  the  < ).. ■  1 

ot  the  liolj  1.. 1  liei . 

Ego  cntui  in  e m  Tculo  Ceffari,  luiui.  Utnuen«.i,  In  Mi; 

ratorl,  s>  ript.  Ilcrum  Italii  arum,  Loui  vi.  p 
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strengthened  and  disgraced  by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  ;  and 
this  national  colony  maintained  their  religion  and  manners  in  the  heart 
of  Italy,  till  they  were  extirpated  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1)  All  the  calamities 
which  the  prophetic  orator  had  deplored,  were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  the  German  conqueror.  He  violated  the  royal  sepulchres, 
and  explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the  palace,  Palermo,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  :  the  pearls  and  jewels,  however  precious,  might  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  were  laden  with  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Sicily.(2)  The  young  king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the 
nobles  of  both  sexes,  were  separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  the 
Alps  ;  and,  on  the  slightest  rumour  of  rebellion  the  captives  were  de- 
prived of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or  of  the  hope  of  posterity.  C'onstantia  her- 
self was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  country;  and  the 
heiress  of  the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic  hus- 
band, and  to  save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-born  son,  of  an  emperor  so 
famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Second.  Ten 
years  after  this  revolution,  the  French  monarchs  annexed  to  their  crown 
the  duchy  of  Normandy;  the  sceptre  of  her  ancient  dukes  had  been 
transmitted,  by  a  grand-daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the 
house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  the  adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so 
many  trophies  in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia,  Sicily,  and 
the  east,  were  lost  either  in  victory  or  servitude,  among  the  vanquished 
nations. 


CHAP.  LVII. 


The  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk — Their  revolt  against  Mahmud,  con- 
queror of  Hindostan. — Togrul subdues  Persia,  and  protects  the  caliphs. 
—  Defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  by  Alp  Ar- 
slaii. — Power  and  magnificence  of  3Ialeh  Shah. — Conquest  oj  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria. — State  and  oppression  of  Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages 
to  the  holy  sepulchre. 


From  the  isle  of  Sicily,  the  reader  must  transport  himself  beyond  the 
Caspian  sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or  Turkmans,  against 
whom  the  first  crusade  was  principally  directed.  Their  Scythian  em- 
pire of  the  sixth  century  was  long  since  dissolved  ;  hut  the  name  was 
still  famous  among  the  Greeks  and  orientals;  and  the  fragments  of  the 
nation,  each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered  over  the 
desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube  :  the  colony  of  Hunga- 
rians was  admitted  into  the  republic  of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  Asia 
were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish  extraction.  While 
Apulia  and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these 
northern  shepherds  overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  :  their  princes 
of  the  race  of  Seljuk  erected   a  splendid  and  solid  empire  from  Samar- 

(1)  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  tlie  Annals  of  Muratori,  (torn.  s.  p.  MO,  and 
A  \'.  l --'3 -1247.,)  Gian  none,  (torn  ii.  p  ."S5.)  and  of  the  originals,  in  Muratori's  Collection, 
I, i.  hard  de  St.  Hermann,  (torn  vii.  p.  996J  Matteo  Spinelli  de  Giovenazzo,  (turn.  vii.  p. 
1064  )  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (torn  x  p  491.)  and  Matteo  Villain,  (torn.  xiv.  lib.  >  ii.  p.  103  ) 
The  last  of  these  insinuates,  that  in  reducing  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  em- 
ployed rather  artifice  than  violence. 

(2)  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lnhec  :  (lib.  iv.  c.20.)  Rcperit  tbesauros  ab 
sconditos  et  oninetn  lapidum  pretiosonim  et  gemmarnm  gloriam,  ita  utnneiatis,  160somariig, 
gloriose  ad  terrain  strain  retiieiit.  Itoger  de  Hovcden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal 
tomb  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  ;it  two  hundred  thousand  ounces  ol  i  :M  ,  p. 
74fi  )  On  these  occasions,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  listening  maid  in  L» 
Fontaine,  "  Je  voudiois  bim  avoii  le  qui  manque." 
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cand  to  t.?5e  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt  ;  and  the  Turks  have  main- 
tained their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  till  the  victorious  crescent  has 
been  planted  or.  the  dome  of  St    Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood  or  Mah- 
mud,(l)  the  Gasne vide,  who  reigned,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia, 
one  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  father  Sebectagi  was 
the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
But  in  this  descent,  of  servitude,  the  first  degree  was  merely  titular, 
since  it  was  filled  by  the  sovereign  of  Transoxiana  Chorasan,  who  still 
paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  second  rank  was 
t  hat  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Samanides,(c2)  who  broke, 
by  his  revolt,  the  bonds  of  political  slavery.  But  the  third  step  was  a 
state  of  real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of  that  rebel ;  from 
which  Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  ascended  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  city  and  province  of  Gazna,  (3)  as  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dynasty  of  the  Samanides 
was  at  first  protected,  and  at  last  overthrown,  by  their  servants  ;  and, 
in  tlic  public  disorders,  the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased. 
For  him,  the  title  of  sultan(4)  was  first  invented;  and  his  kingdom  was 
enlarged  from  Transoxiana  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But  the  principal 
source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war  which  he  waged  against 
the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume 
a  page  ;  and  a  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles 
and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero 
dismayed  bythe  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  the  multitudes 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.(5)  The 
sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander: 
after  a  inarch  of  three  months,  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he 
reached  the  famous  city  of  Kinno^e,(6)  on  the  Upper  Ganges  :  and,  in 
a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  and  van- 
quished four  thousand  boats  of  the  natives.  Dehli,  Labor,  and  Multan, 
were  compelled  to  open  their  gates  :  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzarat  at- 
tracted his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay:  and  his  avarice  indulged 
the  fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic  isles  of  the 

0)1  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  d'Herbelot,  (Hiblintheque  Oriental''', 
I/.//,,;;/,,/  p.  533—537)  M.  ilr  Guignes,  (Histniie  <i''s  linns,  tool.  iii.  p.  155—1730  and  our 
couutryniau  colouel  Alexander  now.  f  v..i.  i  |>  2j— s.".)  lu  the  two  first  volumes  of  his 
history  of  Hindostan,  be  styles  himself  tlietraus'ator  of  the  Persian  I'erishta;  but  in  bis  florid 
text,  it  is  uot  easy  to  distinguish  i tie  version  and  the  original. 

(?)  The  dynasty  of  the  Samauides  continued  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  years,  A.  D.  871 

vii,  under  ten  priuces.  See  their  succession  and  ruin  in  the  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes. 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  I  403  406.)  They  were  followed  by  Hie  Gaznevidea,  A  I)  989—  ns->. 
(see  torn.  i.  t>   -''■'.  240.)    His  division  of  nations  often  disturbs  the  Beries  of  time  and  place. 

(3)  Oaznah  bortos  nonbabet;  est  emporium  et  domiciliuin  roercatnra  ludicae.  AbulAdu; 
Oi  ograph.  Reiahe  lab,  win.  p.  349,  d'Herbelot,  p.  364.  It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  mo- 
dern traveller. 

I     Bj  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an  Arabian  or  Chaldaic  wool 
Hut  slgnlfle   lord  and  muster.  (d'Herbelot.  p.  825.)    It  is  interpreted   \i  t  v '"•'•.  '  ■ 
i i.i.i ■  Vi. .■!•,   by  the  Byzantine  wi Iters  ".'  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  name  (ZovX-ravor,  Sol- 

dnnus)  is  familiarly  employed  In  the  (.mk  and  Latin  languages  alter  ii  had  passed  i the 

Gazuet  ides  to  the  Seljukldes,  and  othei  emus  of  Asia  and  1 g)  pt.     Ducauge  ( Dissertation  16, 

•in   ' v  i ii<- .   p     138     140    Gloss    i et  Latin  )  labours  to  flud  the  title  of  sultan  in  the 

ancient  kingdom  ol  Persia  ;  bill  in^  proofs  are  mere  shadows;  a  propel  name  in  the  f hemes 
ni  Constantine,  (2,  11.)  an  anticipation  oi  Zouaras,  ice.  and  a  medal  ol  k.u  Khofrou,  not 
(as  he  belii  the  si\ih,  bu!  the  SeUukidt  ol  Iconlum  of  the  twelfth  ceo 

lury.  (de  Guigues,  Hist,  des  linns,  loin.  I,  p,  Ml    i 

Ferishta  ipud  Dow,  Hist,  ol  Hindostan,  vol.  1.  p.  49.  mentions  the  report  of  a  gun  in 
i in-  i mi i.i 1 1  army.  Bui  as  i  am  •!>'»  in  believing  iiu>  premature  |  \.  D  Ii  s  use  of  artillery, 
I  mo  si  desire  to  n  rutinl  it  Hi  i  the  icm,  ami  then  the  authority  ■  >!  Ferishta,  who  lived  in  the 
Mogul  mini  m  the  i.i  - 1  i  entut  y 

i  innou  be  old  Palimbotbra),  is  marked  in  latitude  87*  3',  longitude  80° 

IS'.    See  ii'  An  \  ill.-.  (Antiquiti    de   I'lnde,   p    BO    68.)  corrected  bj  the  local  knowledge  ol 

major  Kennel  :  (in  his  ex<  i  lieu im hit  maps  oi  Hludosi  in,  p  57    43  )  three  buudn  o 

jewellers,  thirty  thousand  shops  foi  the  areca  nut,  sixty  thousand  bands  "t  musicians,  ,\< 
(Abulfed.  Geograpn.  tab.  xv.  p.  874.  Dow  ■  vol.  i   p.  16  )  will  allow  an  ample  deduction. 
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Southern  ocean.  On  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  rajahs  preserved  their 
dominions  ;  the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  to  the  religion  of 
Hindostan  the  zealous  Mussulman  was  cruel  and  inexorable  :  many  hun- 
dred temples,  or  pagodas,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  many  thou- 
sand idols  were  demolished,  and  the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimu- 
lated and  rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promontory  of 
Guzarat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  last  remaining  pos- 
sessions of  the  Portuguese.(l)  It  was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of 
two  thousand  villages  ;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  deity,  whom  they  washed  each  morning  and  evening  with 
water  from  the  distant  Ganges:  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of 
three  hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers,  and  five  hundred  dan- 
cing girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three  sides  of 
the  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus  was  forti- 
fied by  a  natural  or  artificial  precipice  ;  and  the  city  and  adjacent  coun- 
try were  peopled  by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and 
the  punishment  of  Kinnoge  and  Dehli ;  but  if  the  impious  stranger 
should  presume  to  approach  their  holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this  challenge, 
the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  personal  trial  of  the  strength  of 
this  Indian  deity.  Fifty  thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  by 
the  spears  of  the  Moslems ;  the  walls  were  scaled  ;  the  sanctuary  was 
profaned  ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace  at  the  head 
of  the  idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  offered  ten  mil- 
lions sterling  for  his  ransom  ;  and  it  was  urc:ed  by  the  wisest  counsellors, 
that  the  destruction  of  a  stone  image  would  not  change  the  hearts  of 
the  Gentoos  ;  and  that  such  a  sum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of 
the  true  believers.  "  Your  reasons,"  replied  the  sultan,  "  are  specious 
"  and  strong  ;  but  never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear 
"  as  a  merchant  of  idols.''  He  repeated  his  blows,  and  a  treasure  of 
pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the  belly  of  the  statue,  explained  in 
some  degree  the  devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments 
of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad 
listened  to  the  edifying  tale  ;  and  Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  caliph 
with  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  fortune  and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  sucli  is  the  history  of  nations,  I  cannot 
refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  science  or  virtue.  The 
name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is  still  venerable  in  the  east :  his  sub- 
jects enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  his  vices  were  con- 
cealed by  the  veil  of  religion  ;  and  two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his 
justice  and  magnanimity.  I.  As  he  sat  in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  sub- 
ject bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of  a  Turkish  soldier 
who  had  driven  him  from  his  house  and  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamours," 
said  Mahmud,  "  inform  me  of  his  next  visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will 
judge  and  punish  the  offender."  The  sultan  followed  his  guide,  invested 
the  house  with  his  guards,  and,  extinguishing  the  torches,  pronounced 
the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and 
adultery.  After  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  the  lights  were  rekindled. 
Mahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayer,  and,  rising  from  the  ground,  demand- 
ed some  homely  fare,  winch  he  devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of 
hunger.  The  poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to 
suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity ;  and  the  courteous  monarch 
condescended  to  explain  the  motives  of  this  singular  behaviour.  "  I  had 
"  reason  to  expect  that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could  dare  to  perpe- 
"  trate  such  an  outrage  ;  and  1  extinguished  the  lights,  that  my  justice 
"  might  be  blind  and  inexorable.   My  prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  on  the 

(1)  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferisuta.  (Dow,  vol    i.  p.  CC.)  Connilt  Abulfeda,  (p.  272.) 
and  Rennet's  map  of  Hindustan. 
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"  discovery  of  the  offender  ;  and  so  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had 
"  passed  three  days  without  food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  com- 
"  plaint.  II.  The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against  the  dynasty 
of  the  BowideSj  the  sovereigns  of  the  western  Persia  :  he  was  disarmed 
by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana  mother,  and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the 
manhood  of  her  son.(l)  "  During  the  life  of  my  husband,"  said  tlie  art- 
ful regent,  "  I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  your  ambition  ;  he  was  a  prince 
"  and  a  soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more;  his  sceptre 
"  has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not  attack  their  in- 
"  fancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious  would  be  your  conquest,  how 
"  shameful  your  defeat  !  and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
"  Almighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect  that  tarnished  the  illustrious 
character  of  Mahmud  ;  and  never  has  that  passion  been  more  richly  sa- 
tiated. The  orientals  exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  account 
of  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  avidity  of  man  has  never  accu- 
mulated; in  the  magnitude  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have 
never  been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature.(2)  Yet  the  soil  of 
Hindostan  is  impregnated  with  precious  minerals ;  her  trade,  in  every 
age,  lias  attracted  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  ;  and  her  virgin  spoils 
were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behaviour, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  possessions,  so  la- 
boriously won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so  inevitably  lost.  He  survey- 
ed the  vast  and  various  chambers  of  the  treasuiy  of  Gazna;  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  again  closed  the  doors,  without  bestowing  any  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day 
he  reviewed  the  state  of  his  military  force;  one  hundred  thousand  foot, 
fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred  elephants  of  battle. (3) 
He  again  wept  the  instability  of  human  greatness;  and  his  grief  was 
embittered  by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  heart  of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

In  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  regular  operation  of  govern- 
ment and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  cities :  and  the 
distant  countries  is  abandoned  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds, 
and  Turkmans.^)  Of  the  last-mentioned  people,  two  considerable 
branches  extend  on  either  side  of  the  Caspian  sea  :  the  western  colony 
can  muster  forty  thousand  soldiers ;  the  eastern,  less  obvious  to  the 
traveller,  but  more  strong  and  populous,  has  increased  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  families.  In  the  midst  of  civilized  nations,  they 
preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert,  remove  their  encampments 
with  the  change  of  seasons,  and  feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of 
palaces  and  temples.  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only  riches  ;  their 
tents,  either  black  or  white,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  banner,  are 
covered  with  felt,  and  of  a  circular  form  ;  their  winter  apparel  is  a 
sheep-skin ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer  garment  :  the 
features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and  ferocious;  the  countenance  of  their 
women  is  soft  and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains  the  spirit 
and  exercise  of  arms;  they  fight  on  horseback;  and  their  courage  is 
displayed  in  frequent  contests  with  each  other  and  with  their  neigh- 

0)  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  527.  Yet  these  letters,  apophthegms,  &c  are  rare 

\\  llie  l;m»ii:i'4<    "I  the  heart,  or  llie  motives  of  public  action. 

I  i  i  mi  Instance,  i  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  mlskals,  (Mow,  vol.  I.  p.  53)  or  six 
pounds  three  ounces:  the  largest  In  the  treasury  ol  Debit  weighed  seventeen  missals. 
(Voyages  ill-  Tavernler,  panic  li    p    280,      n  i,  nnf,  thai  iu  tbe  east  all  coloured  stones  are 

called    rubies,  (p.  353.)  and  thai  ravemlei   saw  three  largei  and   i e  precious  among  tbe 

jewels  de  liotie  giaml  roi,  le  pln»  puissant  el  plus  HMgnlflque  lie  lout  let  rols  ile  la  tine,    i  ii. 
376.) 

i.D  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  65.   llie  sovereign  of  I  io  havi  pi  isessed  two  thousand  Ave 

hundred  elephants.    (Abulfed.  Geograph.   tab.   sv.   p.  «74.      From  these  Indian  stoi 
readei  may  corrects  note  in  my  iiisi  volume,  u>.  M6.J  <.i  Iron  thai  note  iu-m.iv  correi  i  Ho-,. 
stories. 

(<)  see  ajusl  and  natural  iu.nn.-  ol  these  pastoi  >i  manners,  in  thebistorj  ol  William  arch- 
bishop ol  lyre,  (lib.  I.  c.  7.  in  the  Qesta  Dei  per  Pi  .  sud  a  valuable  note  by 
tbe  editoi  <•!  iii<-  Histolre  Uem 
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hours.  For  the  licence  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  land;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  and  elders.  The  first  emigration  of  the  eastern  Turkmans,  the 
most  ancient  of  their  race,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.(l)  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of  the  Jaxartes  was  often  violated  :  in  each 
invasion,  after  the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wander- 
ing tribe,  embracing  the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained  a  free  encampment 
in  the  spacious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of  Transoxiana  and  Carizme. 
The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired  to  the  throne  encouraged  these  emigra- 
tions, which  recruited  their  armies,  awed  their  subjects  and  rivals,  and 
protected  the  frontier  against  the  wilder  natives  of  Tukestan ;  and  this 
policy  was  abused  by  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a  chief  of  the  race  of 
Seljtik,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired 
what  supply  of  men  he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  "  If  you 
"  send"  replied  Ismael,  "  one  of  these  arrows  into  our  camp,  fifty  thou- 
"  sand  of  your  servants  will  mount  on  horseback.  And  if  that  number" 
continued  Mahmud  "  should  not  be  sufficient? — Send  this  second  arrow 
"  to  the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find  fifty  thousand  more  — But," 
said  the  Gaznevide,  dissembling  his  anxiety,"  "  if  I  should  stand  in  need 
'•  of  the  whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  ?" — "  Dispatcli  my  bow,"  was 
the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  "  and  as  it  is  circulated  around,  the  summons 
'•  will  be  obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse."  The  apprehension  of 
such  formidable  friendship  induced  Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  ob- 
noxious tribes  into  the  heart  of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  separated 
from  their  brethren  by  the  river  Oxus,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
walls  of  obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an  object  of 
temptation  rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vigour  of  government  was  re- 
laxed by  the  absence  and  death  of  the  sultan  of  Gazna.  The  shepherds 
were  converted  into  robbers  ;  the  bands  of  robbers  were  collected  into  an 
army  of  conquerors :  as  far  as  Ispahan  and  the  Tigris,  Persia  was  afflict- 
ed by  her  predatory  inroads  ;  and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with  the  proudest  sove- 
reigns of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud,  had  too 
long  neglected  the  advice  of  his  wisest  omrahs.  "  Your  enemies,"  they 
repeatedly  urged  "  were  in  their  origin  a  swarm  of  ants ;  they  are  now 
"  little  snakes  ;  and,  unless  they  be  instantly  crushed  they  will  acquire 
"  the  venom  and  magnitude  of  serpents."  After  some  alternatives  of 
truce  and  hostility,  after  the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants, 
the  sultan  marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who  attacked  him 
on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular  onset.  "  Massoud,"  says 
the  Persian  historian(2),  "  plunged  singly  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleam- 
"  ing  arms,  exhibiting  such  acts  of  gigantic  force  and  valour  as  never  king 
"  had  before  displayed.  A  few  of  his  friends,  roused  by  his  words  and 
"  actions,  and  that  innate  honour  which  inspires  the  brave,  seconded 
"  their  lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned  his  fatal  sword,  the 
"  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or  retreated  before  him.  But  now,  when 
"  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard,  misfortune  was  active  behind 
"  it ;  for  when  he  looked  round,  he  beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  ex- 
"  cepting  that  body  lie  commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of 
"  flight.'      The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery 

(1)  Tlie  first  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the  Scljnkiaiis,  may  he 
traced  in  the  laborious  history  ofthe  Huns,  by  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  i.  Tables  Chrouologiques, 
lib.  v    torn.  iii.  lib.  vii.  ix,x.)aud  tire  BibliothequeOrientaleof  d'Herbelot,  (p.  799— 802.  897 

Dill  )     Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  331  -333.)  and  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  221,  222.) 

(2)  Dow, Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  89.95-38.  I  bave  Copied  this  passage  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Persian  manner:  bin  I  suspect,  that  by  some  odd  fatality,  the  style  of  Ferishta  lias  been 
improved  by  that  of  Ossiau. 
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of  some  generals  of  the  Turkish  race ;  and  this  memorable  day  of  Zende- 
can(l)  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd  kintjs.(2) 

Tlie  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
kins  ;  and  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  historian  (3)  deserves  any  cre- 
dit, they  determined  by  lot  the  choice  of  their  new  master.  A  number 
of  arrows  were  successively  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family, 
and  a  candidate ;  they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  "a 
child  ;  and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by  Togrul  Beg,  the  son  of 
Michael,  the  son  of  Seljuk,  whose  surname  was  immortalized  in  the 
greatness  of  his  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud,  who  valued  himself  on 
Ins  skill  in  national  genealogy,  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  family  of 
Seljuk  ;  yet  the  father  of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of 
power  and  renown.(4)  For  a  daring  intrusion  into  the  haram  of  his 
prince,  Seljuk  was  banished  from  Turkestan;  with  a  numerous  tribe  of 
his  friends  and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Samarcand,  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels.  His  age, 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  surpassed  the  life  of  his  son,  and  Seljuk 
adopted  the  care  of  his  two  grandsons,  Togrul  and  Jaafar;  the  eldest 
of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  sultan, 
in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.  The  blind  determination  of  chance  was 
justified  by  the  virtues  of  the  successful  candidate.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  praise  the  valour  of  a  Turk;  and  the  ambition  of  Togrul  (5) 
was  equal  to  his  valour.  By  his  arms,  the  Gaznevides  were  expelled 
from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Indus,  in  search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest.  In  the 
west  he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides  ;  and  the  sceptre  of 
Irak  passed  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The  princes  who 
had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows,  bowed  their  heads  in  the 
•lust :  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbijan,  or  Media,  he  approached  the  Roman 
confines;  and  the  shepherd  presumed  to  dispatch  an  ambassador,  or 
herald,  to  demand  the  tribute  and  obedience  of  the  emperOr  of  Con- 
stantinople.(6)  In  bis  own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his  sol- 
diers and  people :  by  a  firm  and  equal  administration,  Persia  was  re- 
lieved from  the  evils  of  anarchy;  and  the  same  hands  which  had  been 
imbrued  in  blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice  and  the  public  peace. 
The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the  wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans  (?)   con- 

(1)  The  Zendekan  of  d'Herbelot,  (p.  1088  )  the  Dfndaka  of  How,  (vol.  i.  p.  97.)  ;6  probably 
the  Dandanckan  of  Abulfeda  (Geograpb  i>  .115.  Reiske),  a  small  town  of  Chorasao,  two  .1  \  ,' 
journey  from  Marii,  and  reuowued  through  the  east  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

(-')  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedrenns,  torn.  ii.  p.  766,  767  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  355. 
Nicephorns  Bryennius,  p.  21.)  have  confounded,  in  this  revolution,  the  truth  of  time  and 
place,  of  names  and  persons,  of  causes  and  events.  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  these  Greeks 
f  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  Cyaxaraa  and 
i  mii*.  as  ii  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessors. 

(3)  Wiih  iin.  r/yr.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  p.  633.  The  divination  by  arrows  is  ancient  and  famous  in 
the  east, 

(I)  D'Herbelot,  p.  601.  Yet  after  the  fortune  of  his  posterity,  Seljuk  became  the  thirty, 
fourth  hi  lineal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasian,  emperor  of  Ionian  (p.  600.)  Hie  rartar 
pedigree  of  the  house  of  Zlngia  gave  a  different  cast  t..  flattery  and  fable ;  and  the  historian 

Mukl d  derives  the  Seljnkldei  from  Alaukavah,  the  virgiu.mothei  (p.  B01    col.  ii.)      u  the) 

be  the  sami  as  the  Zulznts  of  Ahulghaii  Baliadei  Khan  (Hist  Geuealogique,  p.  148.),  we 
quote  in  their  fa  von  i  the  most  weighty  evident  •■  ol  a  rartai  prim  e  himself,  the  descendant  of 

gillgls,    tl.inkavah,  oi    \l.iiu  ii.  and  OgllZ  K 

light  comi| rogntl  Ilea    i*  the  Tangroli  pi*   of  the  Creeks.     His  reign  and 

■  faitbfiillj  exhibited  bj  d'Herbelot  (Bibllotbcoue male  p  and  de 

Uuigiies  i  Hisl    des  Huns,  torn,  i  i   p 

Cedrenns,  torn.  II    p.  774,  775.     Zmmras,  torn    II.  p    857.     With  Ibeii  usual  knowlt-dce 
of  oriental  affairs,  I  bej  describe  the   ami  i   theriff,  who,  like  the  >)  ocellus  ol 

patriarch,  wan  tin  vicai  and  snccessoi  oi  the  calipb. 

i7)  1 1  .tin  Willi. i i  ry  re  I  have  hoi  rowed  the  distinction  ol    links  ami    rurkmans,  whit  h 

it  least  Is  popular  and  convenient.     I  he  names  are  the  same,  and  Hie  additi t  >».. 

the  same  import  In  the  Pei  i<   nmi  reutoiiic  idioms.    Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymoli 

J.i i  de  Vltry  (Hist.  Hlcrosol.  lib.  i.  c.  II    p.  1061  ),  ol  I'm  .    i 

t  mixed  people, 
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tinued  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  their  ancestors;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to 
tlie  Euphrates,  these  military  colonies  were  protected  and  propagated 
by  their  native  princes.  But  the  Turks  of  the  court  and  city  were  re- 
fined by  business  and  softened  by  pleasure  :  they  imitated  the  dress,  lan- 
guage, "and  manners  of  Persia;  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Nishabur  and 
Rei  displayed  the  order  and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarchy.  The 
most  deserving  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  state  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced 
with  fervour  and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  northern 
swarms  of  Barbarians,  who  overspread  both  Europe  and  Asia,  have  been 
irreconcilably  separated  by  the  consequences  of  a  similar  conduct. 
Among  the  "Moslems,  as  among  the  Christians,  their  vague  and  local 
traditions  have  yielded  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing 
system,  to  the  fame  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nation?.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious,  as  it  was  not  as- 
sisted by  any  visible  splendour  of  worship  which  might  allure  the  Pa- 
gans by  some  resemblance  of  idolatry.  The  first  of  the  Seljukian  sul- 
tans was  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  faith :  each  day  he  repeated  the 
five  prayers  which  are  enjoined  to  the  believers  :  of  each  week,  the  two 
first  days  were  consecrated  by  an  extraordinary  fast ;  and  in  every  city 
a  mosche  was  completed,  before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  palace.(l) 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  a  lively  re- 
verence for  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  But  that  sublime  character 
was  still  disputed  by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the 
rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the  judgment  of  the  strong, 
though  illiterate  Barbarians.  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas  ;  and  had  treated  with  indignity 
the  robe  of  honour  which  was  presented  by  the  Fatimite  ambassador. 
Yet  the  ungrateful  Hashemite  had  changed  witli  the  change  of  fortune  : 
lie  applauded  the  victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named  the  Seljukian  sultan 
his  temporal  viceregent  over  the  Moslem  world.  As  Togrul  executed 
and  enlarged  this  important  trust,  he  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the  holy  summons,  which  gave  a  new  king- 
dom to  his  arms.(2)  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  still  slumbered,  a  venerable  phantom.  His  servant  or  master, 
the  prince  of  the  Bowides,  could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  inso- 
lence of  meaner  tyrants;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  oppressed 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  emirs.  The  presence  of  a 
conqueror  was  implored  as  a  blessing ;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of 
fire  and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary  remedies  which 
alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the  republic.  At  the  head  of  an  irre- 
sistible force,  the  sultan  of  Persia  marched  from  Hamadan  :  the  proud 
were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared  ;  the  prince  of  the  Bowides 
disappeared;  the  heads  of  the  most  obdurate  rebels  were  laid  at  the 
feet  of  Togrul ;  and  he  inflicted  a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  people  of 
Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of  his  labours, 
and  a  solemn  comedy  represented  the  triumph  of  religious  prejudice 
over  Barbarian  power. (3)  The  Turkish  sultan  embarked  on  the  Tigris, 
landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca,  and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback. 
At  the  palace-gate  he  respectfully  dismounted,  and  walked  on  foot, 
preceded  by  his  emirs  without  arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind 
his  black  veil :  the  black  garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his 

(1)  Hist.  Generate  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p  165— 167.  M.  de  Guigues  quotes  Abuliualiasen, 
.in  historian  of  Egypt. 

(-'  (  onsult  the  Kibliotheque  Orientate,  in  theartic  es  of  the  Ab:>as.shtrs,  Calier,  and  Caitm, 
and  the  annals  of  Elmacin  and  Abulplraragius. 

(.1)  For  this  curious  ceremony,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  deGuigties  (torn  hi.  p.  197,198  ),  and 
that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  who  composed  in  Arabic  the  history  of  the  Selju 
kides(tom.  v.  p.  365.).     I  am  ignorant  of  his  age,  country,  and  character. 
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shoulders,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the  apostle  of  Gotl.  The 
conqueror  of  the  east  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time  in  a  modest 
posture,  and  was  led  towards  the  throne  hy  the  vizier  and  an  inter- 
preter. After  Togrul  had  seated  himself  on  another  throne,  his  com- 
mission was  publicly  read,  which  declared  him  the  temporal  lieutenant 
of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet.  He  was  successively  invested  with  seven 
robes  of  honour,  and  presented  with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the  se- 
ven climates  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed 
with  musk  ;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his  head  ;  two  scimitars  were 
girded  to  his  side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double  reign  over  the  east  and 
west.  After  this  inauguration,  the  sultan  was  prevented  from  prostra- 
ting himself  a  second  time  ;  but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  hy  the  voice  of 
heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  second  visit  to  Bagdad, 
the  Seljukian  prince  a^ain  rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies  ;  and 
devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the  prison  to  the  pa- 
lace. Their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Toijrul's  sister 
with  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  Without  reluctance  he  had  intro- 
duced the  Turkish  virgin  into  his  haram  ;  but  Cayem  proudly  refused 
his  daughter  to  the  sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashe- 
mites  with  the  blood  of  a  Scythian  shepherd ;  and  protracted  the  nego- 
tiation many  months,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue  ad- 
monished him  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  royal 
nuptials  were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul  himself.(l)  As  he  left 
no  children,  his  nephew  Alph  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title  and  prero- 
gatives of  sultan  ;  and  his  name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  was  pronounced 
in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Ab- 
bassides  acquired  a  larger  measure,  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the  throne 
of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of  the  domestic  admi- 
nistration of  Bagdad  ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  were  relieved 
from  the  ignominious  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  by  the 
presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian  dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracv  of  the  Sa- 
racens respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  ;  which,  by* the  victories 
of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces,  and  Basil,  had  been  extended  as  far  as  An- 
tioch  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia.  Twenty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  hy  an  un- 
known race  of  liarbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian  valour  with  the  fa- 
naticism of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narchy.^) The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a  frontier  of  six 
hundred  miles  from  Taurus  to  Arzeorum,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled  away  from  the  open 
country;  the  sultan  retired  without  plory  or  success  from  the  siege  of 
an  Armenian  city;  the  obscure  hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended 
with  a  vicissitude  of  events ;  and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  le- 
gions renewed  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia,(S)    The  name  of  Alp 

Arslan,  the  valiant  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfec- 

(13  i  "iinn  anno  (A.  H.  455  )  niiiii  prlnceps Togrnlbecus  ..  rex  fait  element,  prndetis,  it 
perltns  regnandi,  enjus  terroi  i  irda  mortallum  iuvuscrat,  Ita  in  obedireul  el  reges  atqne  id 
ipsum  scrlberent.    Elmaclu,  Hist   Saracen,  p  342.  vera  Brpenii. 

i  .■    poi  these  wars  "t  the  i  mk«  nnd  Romans,  see  In  genei  ii  tbe  Rysantine  histories  ol  Zoua 

ras  and  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes  the  continuaioi  »f  Cedrenus,  and   Nicepl >-  Bryeiiniu 

The  two  in -i  o(  ibese  were  monks,  the  i""  lattei  i  atesinen  ;  yel   sin  b  were  tin  Gre<  ks,  thai 
the  difference  of  style  and  character  I  >,  I  draw  as  usual 

he  wealth  nf  d  Herbeloi  i  e«  titles  of  the  flrsl  Sehjukldes)  and  the  accurac)   il  de  Gulgnea 

(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  III.  lib 

'  ... 

-  ...  i  .   m  ..... , .  \  .  edxenus, 

torn.  II.  p  7'".     rbe  credulity  of  the   vulgai    Is  always  probable ;   uid  the  Turks  ba 
fi th«*  Arabs  tbe  hlstorj    ir  legend  ol  Bscaudei  Diilcarneln  (d'Herbelot,  p.  :mt.  .v. 
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tion  of  man  ;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul  displayed  the  fierceness  and 
generosity  of  the  royal  animal.  He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappa- 
docia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the 
temple  of  St.  Basil.  The  solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer  :  but  he 
carried  away  the  doors  of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
profaned  the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  frailties  were  now 
covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity.  The  final  conquest  of  Ar- 
menia and  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Alp  Arslan.  In  Armenia,  the  title 
of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  were  annihilated :  the  artifi- 
cial fortifications  were  yielded  by  the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople  ; 
by  strangers  without  faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits 
without  experience  or  discipline.  The  loss  of  this  important  frontier 
was  the  news  of  a  day  ;  and  the  Catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor 
displeased,  that  a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nestorian  and  Eu- 
tychian  errors,  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  mother  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels. (1)  The  woods  and  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus 
were  more  strenuously  defended  by  the  native  Georgians,(2)  or  Iberi- 
ans :  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malek  were  indefatigable  in 
this  holy  war ;  their  captives  were  compelled  to  promise  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  obedience  ;  and,  instead  of  their  collars  and  bracelets, 
an  iron  horse-shoe,  a  badge  of  ignominy,  was  imposed  on  the  infidels 
who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change,  how- 
ever, was  not  sincere  or  universal;  and,  through  ages  of  servitude,  the 
Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession  of  their  princes  and  bishops. 
But  a  race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould  is 
degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  ;  their  profession,  and  still 
more  their  practice  of  Christianity,  is  an  empty  name  ;  and  if  they  have 
emerged  from  heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  re- 
member a  metaphysical  creed. (3) 

The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  was  not 
imitated  by  Alp  Arslan  ;  and  he  attacked  without  scruple  the  Greek 
empress  Eudocia  and  her  children.  His  alarming  progress  compelled 
her  to  give  herself  and  her  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier  ;  and  Roma- 
nus  Diogenes  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  His  patriotism, 
and  perhaps  his  pride,  urged  him  from  Constantinople  within  two  months 
after  his  accession  ;  and  the  next  campaign  he  most  scandalously  took 
the  field  during  the  holy  festival  of  Easter.  In  the  palace,  Diogenes 
was  no  more  than  the  husband  of  Eudocia:  in  the  camp  he  was  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble  resources, 
and  invincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success,  the  soldiers  were 
taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks 
had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia  ;  but  the  sultan  himself  had 
resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  their  numerous 
detachments  were  scattered  over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest.  La- 
den witli  spoil  and  careless  of  discipline,  they  were  separately  surprised 
and  defeated  by  the  Greeks  :  the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to 
multiply  his  presence ;  and  while  they  heard  of  his  expedition  to  An- 

(1)  Of  teat  l,hjpi4iif  icat  M«<Ttt7roTa/_iiai/,  Km  \pfieviav  otaovotv  teat  01  Ttjv  lovdaiKqv  tov  Ne- 
aropiov  km  Turn  &Kecpa\wv  Sptja-Ktvovirw  aLpetriv.  (Scylitzes,  ad  calecm  I'edreni,  torn.  ii.  p. 
834'  whose  ambiguous  construction  shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  lie  confounded  the 
Nestorian  and  Moiiophysite  heiesies.)  lie  familiarly  talks  of  the  M1""i  X°*'k>  <>P71>  '  ■  ' 
qualities,  as  I  should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being  ;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced 
to  confess,  that  tliey  were  soon  afterward  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

(2)  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memoriae  llyzant  torn, 
iv.  Iberica),  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agriculture,  as  the  Sm<<Joi  yempyoi  of  Herodotus. 
(lib.  iv.  c.  IS.  p  289.  edit.  Wesseling).  Hut  it  appears  only  since  the  crusades,  among  the 
I  dins  (J.ic.  Vitriaco,  llist.  Hicrusol.  c  79.  p.  1095.1  and  orientals  (d'Herbelot,  p.  107.),  and 
was  devoutly  hoi  rowed  from  St.  George  of  Cappadocia. 

(3)  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccleg.  p.  &"'-.  See  in  Chardin's  Travels  ("torn.  i.  p.  171  174..) 
itc  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome  hut  worthless  nation.  See  the  pedigree  of  their 
pi  luces  from  Adam  to  the  present  century,  in  the  tables  of  M.  de  Gii.gnes  (torn.  i.  p.  433 
—438.) 
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tioch,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  lulls  of  Trebizond.  In  three 
laborious  campaigns,  the  Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates :  in 

the  fourth  and  last,  Romanus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Armenia. 
The  desolation  of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two 
months'  provisions;  and  he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege  of  Malaz- 
kerd.(l)  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway  between  the  modern  cities 
of  Arzeorum  and  Van.  His  army  amounted,  at  the  least,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  troops  of  Constantinople  were  reinforced  by  the 
disorderly  multitudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia;  but  the  real  strength 
was  composed  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria  ;  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian  horde,  who 
were  themselves  of  the  Turkish  race  j(2)  and,  above  all,  the  mercenary 
and  adventurous  bands  of  French  and  Normans.  Their  lances  wt  re 
commanded  by  the  valiant  Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the 
Scottish  kings, (3)  and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  aims, 
or,  according  to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatened  his  hereditary 
dominions,  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  horse. (I)  His  rapid  and  skilful  evolutions  distressed  and  dis- 
mayed the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  Basi- 
laeius,  one  of  their  principal  generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of 
his  valour  and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had  separa- 
ted his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  attempted  to  recall  the  mercenary  Franks  :  they  refused  to  obey  his 
summons  ;  he  disdained  to  await  their  return  :  the  desertion  of  the  Uzi 
filled  his  mind  with  anxiety  and  suspicion  ;  and  against  the  most  salu- 
tary advice  he  rushed  forward  to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  Had  he 
listened  to  the  fair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  ltomanus  might  have  secured 
a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in  these  overtures  he  supposed  the  fear 
or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  his  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of 
insult  and  defiance.  "  If  the  Barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  eva- 
"  cuate  the  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the  Romans, 
'•  and  surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity." 
Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but  he  wept  the  death 
of  so  many  faithful  Moslems ;  and,  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a 
free  permission  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field. 
With  his  own  hands  he  tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and 
arrows  for  a  mace  and  scimitar*  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment,  per- 
fumed his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  vanquished, 
that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial. (5)  The  sultan  himself  had 
affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons  ;  but  his  hopes  of  victory  were 
placed   in  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish   cavalry,   whose   squadrons  were 

(1)  This  cilyis  mentioned  by  Constantine  Pnrphrygenoiliis  (de  Adininistrat  Imperii.  Mil. 
ii.  c.  4-1.  p.  II!*  )  and  the  Byzantines  of  the  eleventh  century,  iimier  the  name  of  Mantzikii  Hi  , 
mill  by  some  is  confounded  with  rbendosiopolis j  bat  Delisle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has  vi  ty 
properly  fixed  tbe  situation.  Abulfeda  (tieograpb.  t:ii>.  18.  p.  310.)  describes  Halazgerd  ■-  i 
small  town  built  w|th  black  stone,  supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  &< 

'-')  ri"  Uzi  of  tbe  Greeks  (Strltter,  Memor.  Byzant.  torn,  iii  p  933— 948. )  are  tbc  Uorz 
of  ibe  oiienta  i.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii  p.  522.  torn.  iii.  p.  13.3,  &c  )  I  hey  appear  on  tbe 
Danube  and  the  Volga,  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Cborasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
extended  to  tbe  whole  lurkuiau  race. 

(■">)  i  rsaliua  (tbe  Kusielitis  of  Ztinaras)  is  distinguished  bj  JeflVry  Malaterra  (lib.  I,  c.  S3.) 
■mi  ins  tbe  Noi  in  .ii  conqueroi  i  ol  Sii  ilj ,  and  with  the  surgame  oi  /.' til  and  i iw  n  his- 
torians will  tell  how  i lie  Ballots  came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  cas  le  ou 
ibe  lees,  married  au  heiress  ol  Scotland, &c.  Ducange  (Not.  ad  Nicep  or.  Bryeuuium,  lib, 
ii  i m  l  has  laboured  the  subject  in  bououi  of  the  president  de  Bailh  ill,  whose  fathei  had 
exchanged  the  Bword  foi  the  gown. 

i  1 1  i  Imacin  ( p.  .~>r>,  ."ill  )  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  Is  reduced  bj   tbulph  i 
glnx  to  fifteen  thousand,  (p.  227  land  m  d'Herbelot  (p    102.)  to  twelve  thousand  burse      lint 
the  same  £lmacin>  gives  three  hundred  thousand  men  i  i  tin  emperor,  "t  whom  vbulphai  igiua 
says,  cum  centum  bomlnum  nilllibns,  mnltlique  eiruls  et  tnagut  poinpa  instrnctus.     riie 
Greeks  abstain  from  any  definition  ol  iiuri 

(5    I'he  Byzantine  writers  di t  speak  to  dlstiuctl]  •■<  tbc  presence  of  the  sullan ;  hi 

com  m  in  id  in,  forces  i"  ■  euuucb,  had  retired  to  a  distance,  &c.    Is  it  Igu 
or  tiniii » 
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loosely  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Instead  of  tlie  successive 
lines  and  reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics,  Romanus  led  his  army  in  a  sin- 
gle and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigour  and  impatience  the  art- 
ful and  yielding  resistance  of  the  Barbarians.  In  this  desultory  and 
fruitless  combat  he  wasted  the  greater  part  of  a  summer  s  day,  till  pru- 
dence and  fatigue  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat 
is  always  perilous  in  the  face  of  an  active  foe;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
standard  been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the 
base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival  prince,  who 
disgraced  his  birth  and  the  purple  of  the  Caesars.(l)  The  Turkish 
squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  confusion  and 
lassitude ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  crescent  were  closed  in 
the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage 
of  the  camp,  it  would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the  slain 
or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the  loss  of  an  inestimable 
pearl :  they  forgot  to  mention  that  in  this  fatal  day  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  rally  and  save  the 
relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  imperial  station,  was  left 
naked  on  all  sides  and  encompassed  by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still, 
with  desperate  courage  maintained  the  fight  till  the  close  of  the  day, 
at  the  head  of  the  brave  and  faithful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  stand- 
ard. They  fell  around  him  ;  his  horse  was  slain  ;  the  emperor  was 
wounded ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he  was  oppressed  and 
bound  by  the  strength  of  multitudes.  The  glory  of  this  illustrious 
prize  was  disputed  by  a  slave  and  a  soldier  ;  a  slave  who  had  seen  him 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  a  soldier  whose  extreme  deformity 
had  been  excused  on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled  of 
his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus  spent  a  dreary  and  perilous 
night  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner 
Barbarians.  In  the  morning  the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp 
Arslan,  who  doubted  of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person  was 
ascertained  by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  patbetic 
evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the  feet  of  his  unhappy 
sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constantine,  in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led  into 
the  Turkish  divan,  and  commanded  to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of 
Asia.  He  reluctantly  obeyed;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne,  is 
said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman  emperor.(2)  But 
the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and  if,  in  this  moment  of  insolence,  the  sultan 
complied  with  a  national  custom,  the  rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted 
the  praise  of  his  bigotted  foes,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  civi- 
lised ages.  He  instantly  raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground  ;  and 
thrice  clasping  his  hands  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him,  that  his 
life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who 
had  learned  to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  From  the  divan,  Romanus  was  conducted  to  an  adjacent  tent, 
where  he  was  served  with  pomp  and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sul- 
tan, who,  twice  each  day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honour  at  his  own 
table.  In  a  free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not  a  word, 
not  a  look,  of  insult  escaped  from  the  conqueror  ;  but  he  severely  cen- 
sured the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant  prince  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his  antagonist  of  some  er- 
rors which  he  had  committed  in  the  management  of  the  war.  In  tlie 
preliminaries  of  negotiation,  Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment  he 

(1)  He  was  the  son  of  the  Cesar  John  Ducas.  brother  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  flm- 
cauge,  Fam.  Byzant  p,  165  >  Nicepborus  Bryennius  applauds  his  virtnes  and  extenuates  his 
faults,  (lib.  i.  p.  50.  jK.  lib.  ii  p.  5.1  ;  Yet  be  owns  his  enmity  to  Kuiuanus,  on  ttiwv  St 
4>Aiui<  c\mv  TTt>os  (3aoi\ea.     Scylitzes  speaks  more  explicitly  of  his  treason. 

(2)  This  circumstance,  which  we  read  and  doubt  in  Scylitzes  and  Constantine  Manassea, 
is  Dtore  prudently  omitted  by  Nicepbonis  and  Zonaras. 
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expected  to  receive,  and  the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor  displays 
the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "  If  you  are  cruel/'  said  he,  "  you  will  tnke 
"  my  life ;  if  you  listen  to  pride  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot  wheels  ; 
"if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  accept  a  ransom,  and  restore  me 
"to  my  country ;— and  what,"  continued  the  sultan,  "would  have  been 
"your  own  behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on  your  arms ?"  The  reply 
of  the  Greek  betrays  a  sentiment,  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude 
should  have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished,"  he  fiercely 
"  said,  "  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe."  The  Turk- 
ish conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive  ;  observed  that  the 
Christian  law  inculcated  the  love  of  enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  ; 
and  nobly  declared,  that  he  would  not  imitate  an  example  which  he 
condemned.  After  mature  deliberation,  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms 
of  liberty  and  peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,(l)  the  marriage  of  the  roval 
children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Moslems  who  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a  sigh,  subscribed  this  treaty,  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  majesty  of  the  empire  :  he  was  immediately"  invested 
with  a  Turkish  robe  of  honour  ;  his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored 
to  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  sultan,  after  a  courteous  embrace,  dismissed 
bin:  with  rich  presents  and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach 
the  confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that  the  palace  and 
provinces  had  disclaimed  their  allegiance  to  a  captive :  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  was  painfully  collected  ;  and  the  fallen  mo- 
narch transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with  a  sad  confession  of  his 
impotence  and  disgrace.  The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the  ambition,  of 
tlic  sultan,  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally ;  but  his  designs 
were  prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.(2) 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Arslan  extorted  any 
pro>  inre  or  city  from  the  captive  emperor  ;  and  his  revenge  was  satisfied 
with  the  trophies  of  his  victory  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Antioch 
to  the  Black  sea.  The  fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  bis  laws  : 
twelve  hundred  princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne  ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners.  The 
sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks;  but  he  meditated  the 
more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  original  seat  of  the  house  of 
Seljuk.  He  moved  from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus;  a  bridge 
was  I  brown  over  the  river  ;  and  twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  pas- 
sage of  his  troops.  But  the  progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  b) 
the  governor  of  Berzem ;  and  Joseph  the  Carizmian  presumed  to  defend 
his  fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  east.  When  he  was  produced  a 
captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead  of  praising  his  valour,  se- 
verely reproached  bis  obstinate  folly ;  and  the  insolent  replies  of  the 
rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be  fastened  to  four  stakes,  and 
left  to  expire  in  that  painful  situation.  At  this  command,  the  desperate 
Carizmian,  drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  headlong  towards  the  throne  :  the 
gauds  raised  their  battle-axes;  their  zeal  waschecked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the 
most  skilful  archer  of  the  age  ;  he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the 
arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in  his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph, 
who  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal  :  and  the  Turk- 
CD  The  rausmn  and  tribute  are  attested  bv  reason  and  Ibe  orientals.    The  other  Greek* 

are   modest  I  j  silent ;  bul    Nicepl -    Bryeuuiua  dare*  to  affirm,  that  the  terma  wore  ov* 

nw«t«<"    ''■  1   thai  the  emperor  would  bave  preferred  deatb  lo  a  ahameftil 

treaty, 

(8  1  be  tlefeai  and  1  npth  Itj  of  Romantia  Dtogeuea  ma)  be  found  in  J"im  Scylitiea  ad  calcera 
tcii. in.  loin  II.  p  835  843,  Zouaraa,  torn  II  i>  181  184.  Nicephorua  Bryeuuiua  lib  i 
p.  85— 32.  Clycas,  p.  125  ;  t:oi  taurine  Manauea,  p  134,  Elmacltt.  HUt,  Saracen  d 
343,344.      khulpliarag    Hynaat    p.  227.  d'Herbelnt,  p.  102,  103    De  Uuienea    torn.  Ill    p   '.M7 

211.     Bealdea  my  old  acquaint: blinaaln  and    Ibulpbaraalui,  tin    hi Ian   of  the  Huua 

l,,s  lulled  Abulfeda,  i i  epitomize)  Benacl tit.  iCbrouiclcol  lite  CaJIpbl    b]  Sov 

Ihi,  Aliiilin.ilia  en  of  Egypt,  aii'l  Sri. mi  ol    AliK4 


haa 
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ish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of  kings.  "  In 
"  my  youth,"  said  Alp  Arslan,  "  I  was  advised  l.y  a  sage,  to  humble  my- 
"  self  before  God  ;  to  distrust  my  own  strength  ;  and  never  to  despise 
"  the  most  contemptible  foe.  I  have  neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my 
"  neglect  has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  as  from  an  emi- 
"  nence,  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  tbe  spirit  of  my 
"  armies  ;  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my 
"  heart,  Surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
"  vincible  of  warriors.  These  armies  are  no  longer  mine ;  and  in  the 
"  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
"sin."(l)  Alp  Arslan  possessed  the  virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  Mussul- 
man ;  his  voice  and  stature  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind  ;  his 
face  was  shaded  with  long  whiskers ;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  deposited  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  ;  and  the  passenger  might  read  and  medi- 
tate this  useful  inscription  :  '■  O  ye  who  have  seen  the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan 
"  exalted  to  the  heavens,  repair  to  Maru,(2)  and  you  will  behold  it 
"  buried  in  the  dust !"  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription,  and  the  tomb 
itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  eldest  son  had  been  acknowledged 
as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On  his  father's  death,  the  inheri- 
tance was  disputed  by  an  uncle,  a  cousin,  and  a  brother:  they  drew  their 
scimitars,  and  assembled  their  followers  ;  and  the  triple  victory  of  Malek 
Shah(3)  established  his  own  reputation  and  the  rightof  primogeniture  In 
every  age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power  has  inspired 
the  same  passions  and  occasioned  the  same  disorders  ;  but  from  the  long 
series  of  civil  war,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more  pure 
and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in  the  saying  of  the  Turkish  prince. 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  he  performed  his  devotions  at  Thous,  before  the 
tomb  of  the  imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground,  he  asked 
his  vizier  Nizam,  who  had  knelt  beside  him,  what  had  been  the  object  of 
his  secret  petition  :  "  That  your  arms  may  be  crowned  with  victory," 
was  the  prudent,  and  most  probably  the  sincere  answer  of  the  minister. 
"  For  my  part,"  replied  the  generous  Malek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord  of 
"  hosts  that  he  would  take  from  me  my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother  be 
"more  worthy  than  myself  to  reign  over  the  Moslems."  The  favoura- 
ble judgment  of  Heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  sacred  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  was  communicated  to 
a  Barbarian.  But  this  Barbarian,  by  his  personal  merit,  and  the  extent 
of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age.  After  the  settlement 
of  Persia  and  Syria,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies,  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
father.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  the  boatmen,  who  had  been  employ- 
ed in  transporting  some  troops,  complained  that  their  payment  was  as- 
signed on  the  revenues  of  Antioch.  The  sultan  frowned  at  this  prepos- 
terous choice  ;  but  he  smiled  at  the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizier.  "  It 
"  was  not  to  postpone  their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote  places, 
"  but  to  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that,  under  your  reign,  Antioch 
"  and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same  sovereign."  But  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  limits  was  unjust  and  parsimonious  ;  beyond  the  Oxus  he  re- 
duced to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara,  Carizme,  and  Samarcand, 
and  crushed  each  rebellious  slave,  or  independent  savage,  who  dared  tc 

(1)  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  d'Herbelot  (p.  103, 104  )  ami  M.iie  Guignes(tom.  iii.  p. 
212,  .'13. }  from  their  oriental  writer;  but  neither  of  tbem  have  transfused  the  spirit  of  Lima 
pill.       Hist    Saracen,  p   341,313.) 

(2)  A  ciiiic  uf  lii^li  renown  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson),  who  lias  severely  scrutinized  the  epi> 
laphs  of  Pope.misl  t  cavil  in  this  sublime  inscripiii  n  ;;t  the  words,"  repair  to  Mam,"  since 
ihe  readei  must  a!  read j  beatMarn  before  he  could  peruse  the insciiptinn. 

(3,i  'I  he  Bibliotl  i  <;•  <  Oi  n  ti  a  t  lias  given  the  text  »f  the  r/eign  of  Malek  ;  (p.  342—344  tisi, 
053  !  and  the  Hisloire  Generals  des  Hmif ,  (loin.  iii.  p  214— 224  )  has  added  the  usual  measure 
of  repetition,  en  endaiiuii,  and  supplement.  Without  these  two  learned  Frenchmen,  I  should 
be  blind  indeed  in  the  ejtc.ni  uoild. 
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resist.     Malek  passed  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the  last  boundary  of  Persian 

civilization  :  the  hordes  of  Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy  ;  his 
name  was  inserted  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar,  a  Tartar 
kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of  China.  From  the  Chinese  frontier, 
he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway  to  the  west 
and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Ara- 
bia Foelix.  Instead  of  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury  of  his  haram,  the 
shepherd  king,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the  field.  By 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  province  was  successively 
blessed  with  his  presence  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  perambulated  twelve, 
times  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  most  pious 
and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  :  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
caravans  wei-e  protected  by  his  arms;  the  citizens  and  pilgrims  were  en- 
riched by  the  profusion  of  his  alms  ;  and  the  desert  was  cheered  by  the 
I  daces  of  relief  and  refreshment,  which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his 
irethren.  Hunting  was  the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  his  train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand  horses  ;  but  after  the 
massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each  piece  of  game,  he  bestowed  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  slight  atonement,  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
for  the  cost  and  mischief  of  the  amusement  of  kings.  In  the  peaceful 
prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and 
hospitals,  with  moschs  and  colleges:  few  departed  from  his  divan  with- 
out reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The  language  and  literature  of 
Persia  revived  under  the  house  of  Seljuk  ;(1)  and  if  Malek  emulated  tho 
liberality  of  a  Turk  less  potent  than  himself,(2)  his  palace  might  re- 
sound with  the  songs  of  a  hundred  poets.  The  sultan  bestowed  a  serious 
and  more  learned  rare  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  a  general  assembly  of  the  astronomers  of  the  east.  By  a  law  of 
the  prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregular  course  id'  the 
lunar  months  :  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  has  been  known  and  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival  ;(3)  but 
after  the  fall  of  the  Magian  empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neglect- 
ed ;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and  hours  were  multiplied  into  days  ;  and 
the  date  of  the  spring  was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of 
Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the  Gelalcr.an  era  ;  and 
all  errors,  either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by  a  computation  id" 
time,  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the 
<  rregorian  style.(4) 

In  a  peri  >d  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  Barbarism,  the 
light  and   spl;  lltfour  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to  the  docility  rather  than 

the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  conquerors.  An  ample  share  of  their 
wisdom  and  virtue  is  due  to  a  Persian  vizier,  who  ruled  the  empire 
under  the  reigns  of  Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious ministers  of  the  east,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle 
of  religion  and  science:  he  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the  faithful  vice- 
gerent of  his  power  and  justice.  After  an  administration  of  thirty  years, 
the  fame  of  the  vizier,  his  wealth,  and  even  his  services,  were  transform- 
ed into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  insidious  art-  of  a  woman 
and  a  rival  ;  and  hi,  fall  was  hastened  l.y  a  rash  declaration, thai  his  cap 

(  i  )  See  nn  excellent  rii  cotirae  ai  the  end  nf  Sli  n  illlam  lone  '    Hi  lorj  ol  Nadii  Suah,  and 
Ihc  arii(  lea  uf  the  poets,    t k,  Anvarl,  Ila»<  liadi,  ,\<    in  the  bkbllotheq 

<  ■'    His  name  wa    KhecJer  Kltati    Font  baga  were  placed  round  lii» sofa,  and  a    he  I  stoned  to 
Hie  aong,  lie  cast  handfula  <>i  (told  andallvei  to  Hie  pocta    (d'Hcrbelnt,  i>.  107.;     All  ll 

'"'  ""'■ .  hut  i  ii i  undei  lam n  he Id  reign  >n  I'raiiaoxlaiiain  the  I i  Malek  Kiiah, 

and  much  Icaa  how  Khcdei  could  am  pasa  him  In  powei  and  pomp.  I  suapi  1 1  that  the  begin- 
ning-, not  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  the  true  era  ..i  hla  rcigu. 

fa)  Sect  hardin,  Voyages  en  Perse, loin,  Ii    p 

'  1 1    '"'  Gel  ila    11  era  [fii  i    .a jlorj  i  i  the  faith,  wai  oueol  n  .  n  mi 

Khali)  la  Bs he  lAth  ol  It ,  a.II.  471.  A. II    i".  •    Hi    Hyde  ha    prod the  origniiil 

tetttuioiiii  sol  tin  Pei 
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and  ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were  connected  by  the  divine  de- 
cree with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  the  venerable  statesman  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  ac- 
cused by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic:  the  last  words  of 
Nizam  attested  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder  of  Malek's  life  was 
short  and  inglorious.  From  Ispahan, the  scene  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with  the  design  of  transplanting 
the  caliph,  and  of  fixing  his  own  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Moslem 
world.  The  feeble  successor  of  Mahomet  obtained  a  respite  of  ten  days  ; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  Barbarian  was  summoned  by 
the  angel  of  death.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in 
marriage  a  Roman  princess;  but  the  proposal  was  decently  eluded;  and 
the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who  might  herself  have  been  the  victim,  ex- 
presses her  abhorrence  of  this  unnatural  conjunctional )  The  daughter 
of  the  sultan  was  bestowed  on  the  caliph  Moctada,  with  the  imperious 
condition,  that,  renouncing  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  he 
should  for  ever  confine  himself  to  this  honourable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  expired  in  the  person 
of  Malek  Shall.  His  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his  brother  and 
his  four  sons;  and,  after  a  series  of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which  recon- 
ciled the  surviving  candidates  confirmed  a  lasting  separation  in  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  the  eldest  and  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk. 
The  three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of  Kerman,  of  Syria,  and  of 
Roum:  the" first  of  these  commands  an  extensive,  though  obscure, (2) 
dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean:(3)  the  second  expelled  the 
Arabian  princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;  and  the  third,  our  peculiar  care, 
invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous  policy  of 
Malek  contributed  to  their  elevation;  he  allowed  the  princes  of  his 
blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  seek  new 
kingdoms  worthy  of  their  ambition ;  nor  was  he  displeased  that  they 
should  draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirits,  who  might  have  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As  the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and 
nation,  the  great  sultan  of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute 
of  his  royal  brethren  :  the  thrones  of  Kerman  and  Nice,  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus;  the  Atabeks,  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  erected 
their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  ;(4)  and  the  hordes  of 
Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  western  Ada.  After  the  death 
of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  subordination  were  relaxed  and  finally 
dissolved:  the  indulgence  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves 
with  the  inheritance  of  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  oriental  style,  a  crowd  of 
princes  arose  from  the  dust  of  their  feet.(5) 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulmish,  the  son  of  Israil,  the  son  of 
Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  battle  against  Alp  Arslan,  and  the  humane 
victor  had  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave.  His  five  sons,  strong 
in  arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge,  unsheathed 
their  scimitars  against  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan.  The  two  armies  expected 
the  signal,  when  the  caliph,  forgetful  of  the  majesty  which  secluded  him 
from  vulgar  eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  mediation.  "  Instead  of 
"  shedding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  your  brethren  both  in  descent 

(1)  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as-«7raCT>;c  KaKoScn/ioi'ts-TTepoi'  irenac-  Anna  Comm-iia 
was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  leign  of  Malek  Shah,  (A  1).  1092.)  and  when  she  speaks 
of  his  assassination,  she  confounds  the  sultan  with  the  vizier.    (Alexius,  lib   vi  p.  177, 178.) 

(•_';  .so  obscure,  tl.at  the  industry  of  M.  de  Gnignes  could  only  copy  (loin  i  p  2!4.  loin, 
iii.  part  i.  26!),  &c.)  the  history,  or  rather  list,  of  the  Seljnkides  of  Kerman,  in  Bibliotheque 
orientale.     I  liey  were  extinguished  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 

(3)  Tavern ier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman,  describes  the  capital  as 
a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five  days'  journey  from  Ispahan,  and  twenty-seven  from  Ormus 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  (Voyages  eu  I  urquie  et  in  Perse,  p.  107.  110  ) 

(4)  It  appeals  from  Anna  Coillliena,  that  the  Turks  of  Ag:a  Minor  obeyed  the  signet  and 
cui.mss  of  the  gieat  sultan  ;  (Alexius,  lib.  vi.  p.  170.)  and  that  the  two  son,  ol  Soliman  were 
detained  in  his  court,  (p.  180  ) 

(A)  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  dc  Gengiscan,  p.  161.)  from  some 
poet,  iliosi  probably  a  Persian. 
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"  and  faith,  unite  your  forces  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Greeks,  the 
"  enemies  of  God  and  his  apostle."  They  listened  to  his  voice  ;  the  sul- 
tan embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen ;  and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Soli- 
nian,  accepted  the  royal  standard,  which  gave  him  the  free  conquest  and 
hereditary  command  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arze- 
roum  to  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west.(l)  Ac- 
companied by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  :  the  Turkish 
camp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutaieh  in  Phrygia  :  and 
his  flying  cavalry  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Black  sea.  Since  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  had  been  exposed  to  the  transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of 
the  Persians  and  Saracens;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  were  re- 
served for  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  his  arms  were  introduced  by  the 
Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the 
captivity  of  Romanus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudocia  had  trembled 
under  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown,  till  the  provinces  of  the  east 
and  west  were  lost  in  the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion  :  of  either 
chief  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name;  but  the  surnames  of  Bryen- 
nitis  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the  European  and  Asiatic  candidates. 
Their  reasons,  or  rather  their  promises,  were  weighed  iu  the  divan  ; 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Bo- 
tonjates,  opened  a  free  passage  to  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch 
to  Nice,  and  joined  the  banner  of  the  crescent  to  that  of  the  cross. 
After  his  ally  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was 
hospitably  entertained  in  the  suburb  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scutari ;  and  a 
body  of  two  thousand  Turks  was  transported  into  Europe,  to  whose 
dexterity  and  courage  the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  his  rival  Bryennius.  But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia:  Constantinople  was  deprived  of  the 
obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bosphorus  and  Hel- 
lespont ;  and  the  regular  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  pn->e-; 
of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  let  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion. 
Another  candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan  :  Melissenus,  in  his 
purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions  of  the  Turkish 
cainj);  and  the  desponding  cities  were  tempted  by  the  summons  of  a 
Roman  prince,  who  immediately  surrendered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  emperor  Alexius  ;  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  geek  the 
friendship  of  Soliman  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  sultan's  death  that 
lie  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia,  about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Trebizond  alone,  defended 
on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  preserved  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Euxine,  the  ancient  character  of  a  Greek  colon}',  and  the  future 
destiny  of  a  Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  establishment  of  the 
Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the  most  deplorable  loss  which  the 
church  and  empire  had  sustained.  By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy  champion  ;  and  his 
new  kingdoms  of  the  Romans,  or  of  lloum,  was  added  to  the  tables  of 
oriental  geography.  It  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  <  lonstantinople,  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  confines  of  Syria  ;  pregnant 

with  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  alum  anil  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and 
wine,    and  productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  hoi>cs.  '.')      The  wealth  of 

(i)  on  toe  ennqneal  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  de  Gulgnea  derived  no uaiiiancc  from  the  imki-ii 
■  '1  *i hi  writers,  who  produce  a  naked  list  of  the  SeUukides  •<  Houm.  rue Ureeka  are  un- 
willing to  e»pow  tlieli  ilianie,  and  we  si  extort  sonic  hints  frutn  Scylilsea,   (p. 

Nicepb b  illiniums,  (p  88.91,93,  .\ ■  md    tuna  Couiutua.  (Alexias,  p.  91   :'.' 

,  etc.) 

*  >)  Such  la  the  description  "f  Roiim  by  Haltou  the  Armenian,  huoh   raitai  Biatnr)  uiaj 

bo  found  i:i  the  collect s  of  Kainusio  and  Bergeron.    (See  ibulfedi,  Ueograph   cllmai    \>.i 

p.  301 -jo. i  j 
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Lydia,  the  arts  of  the  Crooks,  tlie  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  ex- 
isted  only  in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  present  decay,  Anatolia  still 
contains  some  wealthy  and  populous  cities ;  and,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  they  were  far  more  flourishing  in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence. 
By  the  choice  of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  pre- 
ferred for  his  palace  and  fortress:  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of 
lloum  was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  first  general  synod  of  the  Catholics.  The 
unity  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet,  were  preached  in  the  moschs ; 
the  Arabian  learning  was  taught  in  the  schools  ;  the  cadhis  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Koran  ;  the  Turkish  manners  and  language 
prevailed  in  the  cities;  and  Turkman  camps  were  scattered  (nor  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard  conditions  of  tribute 
and  servitude,  the  Greek  Christians  might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 
religion;  but  their  most  holy  churches  were  profaned  ;  their  priests  and 
bishops  were  insulted  ;(1)  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph  of 
the  Pagans,  and  the  apostacy  of  their  brethren  ;  many  thousand  children 
were  marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcision  ;  and  many  thousand  captives 
were  devoted  to  the  service  or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters.(2)  After 
the  loss  of  Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  Caesar;  but  the  solitary  province  was  separated  from  all 
Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers. 
The  despair  of  Philaretus,  the  governor,  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  re- 
ligion and  loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son,  who 
hastened  to  the  Nicene  palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day)  performed  a 
march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  oppressed  by  the  speed  and 
secrecy  of  his  enterprise ;  and  the  dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea 
and  the  confines  of  Aleppo,(3)  obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis. 
From  Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  arm  of  St.  George,  the 
conquests  and  reign  of  Soliman  extended  thirty  days' journey  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of  Lycia  and  the 
Black  sea.(4)  The  Turkish  ignorance  of  navigation  protected,  for 
awhile,  the  inglorious  safety  of  the  emperor  ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  ships  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  captive 
Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  walls  of  his  capital.  His 
plaintive  epistles  were  dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  the  compassion 
of  the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness,  and  the  riches,  of 
the  city  of  Constant ine.(5) 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  was  that 

(1)  Dicit  eos  queudam  abusione  Sodomitica  intervertisse  episcopnm.  (Guibert.  Abbat.  Hist. 
lliorosol.  lib.  i  p.  4fi8.)  It  is  odd  piutiigli  that  we  should  find  a  parallel  passage  of  the 
same  people  in  the  present  age.  "  II  u'est  point  d'horrenr  que  ces  'lines  n'ayent  couimis,  et 
seinbl. ibles  aux  soldats  effrenes,  qui  dans  la  sac  d'une  ville  lion  coutens  de  disposer  <le  tout  a 
leur  gre  pretendeut  encore  aux  succes  les  moilis  desirables.  Quelqne  Sipabis  out  porte  leurs 
attentats  sur  la  persoune  du  vieux  rabbi  de  la  synagogue,  et  celle  de  I'Arcueveque  Grec.'' 
(Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  ii.  p    195.) 

(2)  The  emperor,  or  abbot,  describes  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as  if  they  had  been 
present.  Matres  corrcptae  iu  conspectu  riiiarum  multipliciier  repetiiis  diversorum  coitions 
vexabautur  j  (is  that  the  true  reading!)  cum  lilia;  assistentes  carmina  praciucre  saltaudo 
cogerentur.    Mox  eadem  passio  ad  tilias,  &c. 

(3)  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  uf  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  lib.  vi.  p.  168,  1{,"9  ) 
intli  the  notes  of  Ducange. 

(4)  William  of  Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  9,  10.  p.  63.").)  gives  the  most  authentic  and  deplorable  ac 
count  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 

(5)  In  this  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexins  seems  to  fall  too  low  beneath  bis  clia- 
racter  and  dignity ;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducause  (Not  ad  Alexiid.  p.  335,  &c.)  and  para, 
phrased  by  the  abbot  Guibert,  a  contemporary  historian  The  Greek  text  no  longer  exists : 
and  each  translator  and  scribe  might  say  uiiu  Guibert,  (p.  475  )  verbis  vestita  nieis,  a  privi« 
lege  of  must  indefinite  latitude. 
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of  Jerus:ilem,(l)  wnich  soon  became  the  theatre  of  nations.  In  their 
capitulations  with  Omar,  the  inhabitants  had  stipulated  the  assuranco 
of  their  religion  and  property  ;  but  the  articles  were  interpreted  by  a 
master  against  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  dispute  ;  and  in  the  four  hun- 
dred years  of  the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and  sunshine.(2)  By  the  in- 
crease of  proselytes  and  population,  the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their 
usurpation  of  three-fourths  of  the  city:  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was  re- 
served for  the  patriarch  with  his  clergy  and  people  ;  a  tribute  of  two 
pieces  of  gold  was  the  price  of  protection ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  (  hrist, 
w  ith  the  church  of  the  resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  his  vo- 
taries. Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  portion 
were  strangers  to  Jerusalem  :  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  stimulated,  rather  than  suppressed,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs; 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys, 
was  nourished  by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation.  A 
crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  east  and  west  continued  to  visit  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  especially  at  the  festival  of 
Easter :  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the 
Copts  and  Abyssinians,  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the 
chapels,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor,  of  their  respective  communions.  The 
harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tongues,  the  worship  of  so  many 
nations  in  the  common  temple  of  their  religion,  might  have  afforded  a 
spectacle  of  edification  and  peace;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects 
was  imbittered  by  hatred  and  revenge;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffer- 
in-  Messiah,  who  had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  command 
and  persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.  The  pre-eminence  was  asserted 
by  the  spirit  and  members  of  the  Franks;  and  the  greatness  of  Charle- 
magne(.S)  protected  both  the  Latin  pilgrims,  and  the  Catholics  of  the 
east.  The  poverty  of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  re- 
lieved by  the  alms  of  that  pious  emperor  ;  and  many  monasteries  of 
Palestine  were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun  Al- 
rashid,  the  greatest.of  the  Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his  Christian  brother 
a  similar  supremacy  of  genius  and  power:  their  friendship  was  cemented 
by  a  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts  and  embassies  ;  and  the  caliph,  w  ithout 
resigning  the  substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the  Keys 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  de- 
cline of  the  Carlovingiar.  monarchy,  the  republic  of  Amalphi  promoted 
the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in  the  east.  Her  vessels  transported 
the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved, 
by  their  us  fill  imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  tho  Fatimite 
Caliphs  :(4)  an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  mount  Calvary;  and  the 
Italian  merchants  founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military  order,  which  has  since 
reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta.  Had  the  ( Christian  pilgrims 
been  content  to  revere  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Makomel 

(1)  Our  best  fnml  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  from  Heracllus  to  the  crusades,  is  contained 

I"  two  large  and tinal  passages  ol  William  an  h bishop  ol    I  vrc,  (lib.  i.  r.  1     10,  lib.  win. 

the  principal  antboi  ol  the  Gesta  Del  pei  Francos.  U.  de  Quignea  baa  composed  .1 
very  learned  Memolre  sni  le  Commerce  des  Francois  dans  le  Levaut  avunt  lei  »  reisades.  &c. 
Mem.  Mr  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  1 57,  j>    it,;    500.} 

(.')  Secundum  Dominorum  ditpoailioiiem  pleruuique  lucida  plernmqne  nnblra  recepil  In. 
tervalla,  et  segrotanliuui  more  tern  pom  in  prasentlum  gravabatnr  am  respiruuai  qnalitate  (lib. 
1   c.  3.  p    630        1    •   lalinity  ol   William  ol    I'yre   Is  by  no  means  contemptible;  bui   In  bis 

account  oi  tuui  1 Ired  .1  mi  ulnet)  years,  from  tbe  loss  to  the  rci  ovei]  ol  Jerusalem,  be  c\- 

<  eeds  tbe  true  ac< it  bj  thlrt)  ye  1 

1  'i  F01  the  transai  lions  <>r  t  narlemagne  with  tbe  Holj  Land,  see  1  ginnard,  (de  1 1 
Magni,  c.  16   p   78    8S  |  Constaiitluc  Porphyrogeuitua,  (de  tdmluistratioiie  Imperii    lib   II 
p,  so  i  and  Pagl   (<  rlllca,  lorn,  ill,  a.  i>  BOO.  no.  13 

(i)   1  he  callpb  granted  ins  i>il>  ■  i«-^«-^ .  amalphltanls  vlrla  amicis  M  ntilium  Introdnctorlbns. 
(fiesta  l»ei,   t«    984.)    The  trade  ol  Venice  to  Egyptand  l*ale*tioe  cannot  produce  *••■  uld   < 
title,  unii  sa  we  adopt  the  laughable  translation  <■:  .1  1  rem  liuian,  wbo  mistook  lb<3  (■• 
ot  tiic  circus  (Venetl  el  prasiul;  foi  tbe  Venetians  una  I'arislaus, 
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instead  of  blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety  :  hut  these  rigid 
Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a  worship  which  represents  the  birth, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  a  God  ;  the  Catholic  images  were  branded 
with  the  name  of  idols;  and  the  Moslems  smiled  with  indignation(l)  at 
the  miraculous  flame,  which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the 
holy  sepulchre.(2)  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the  ninth  cen- 
turv,(3)  was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin  crusaders,  and  is  annually 
repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects,(4) 
who  impose  on  the  credulous  spectators(5)  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
that  of  their  tyrants.  Jn  every  age,  a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  for- 
tified by  a  sense  of  interest ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his  emir 
was  increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  many  thousand 
strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the  Abbassides  to 
the  Intimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than  an  injury,  to  the  Holy  Land. 
A  sovereign  resident  in  Egypt  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
(  ln-istian  trade  ;  and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were  less  remote  from  the 
justice  and  power  of  the  throne.  But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs was  the  famous  Hakem,(6)  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered  by 
his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of  God  or  man ;  and  whose 
reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and  folly.  Regardless  of  the  most  an- 
cient customs  of  Egypt,  he  imposed  on  the  women  an  absolute  confine- 
ment ;  the  restraint  excited  the  clamours  of  both  sexes  ;  their  clamours 
provoked  his  fury  ;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  and 
the  guards  and  citizens  were  engaged  many  days  in  a  bloody  conflict.  At 
first  the  caliph  declared  himself  a  zealous  Mussulman,  the  founder  or 
benefactor  of  moschs  and  colleges:  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of 
the  Koran  were  transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of  gold,  and  his 
edict  extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  upper  Egypt.  But  his  vanity  was 
Boon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing  a  new  religion :  he  aspired 
above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the 
mosthigh  God,  who,  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  lengh  ma- 
nifest in  his  royal  person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  li- 
ving and  the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration  :  his 
mysteries  were  performed' on  a  mountain  near  Cairo:  sixteen  thousand 
converts  had  signed  his  profession  of  faith  ;  and  at  the  present  hour,  a 
free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded 
of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman  and  tyrant.(7)  In  his  divine  cha- 
racter, Hakem  hated  the  Jews  and  Christians,  asthe  servants  of  his  rivals; 
while  some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  favour  of 

(1)  Am  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman,  r.ihliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  G2S  toin. 
iv.  p.  368  )  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the  historian  ;  yet  Cantacuzeue  presumes  to 
appeal  totlie  Mahometans  themselves  for  the  truth  of  ihis  perpetual  miracle. 

(2)  In  his  dissertations  on  ecclesiastical  history,  the  learned  Mosheim  lias  separately  discussed 
tbis  pretended  miracle,  (torn.  ii.  p.  214-306.)  de  liimitie  saucti  sepnlcliri. 

(3)  William  of  Malmsburv  (lib.  iv.  c.  2  p.  209  )  quotes  the  itinerary  of  the  monk  Bernard, 
an  eve  witness  who  visited  Jerusalem  A.  1).  870  I  he  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim 
some  years  older  ;  and  Mosheim  asctibes  the  invention  to  the  Franks,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Charlemagne. 

(4>  Our  travellers,  Sandys,  (p.  134  )  Thevenot,  (p.  621  -  627  )  Maundrell,  (p.  94,  95.)  &c. 
describe  this  extravagant  farce.  The  Catholics  are  puzzled  to  decide  when  the  miracle  ended, 
and  the  trick  began. 

(5)  The  orientals  themselves  confess  Ihe  fraud,  and  plead  necessity  and  edification;  (Me- 
moires  du  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  torn.  ii.  p.  140.  Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist.  Copt,  c  20.)  but  I 
will  not  attempt,  with  Mosheim,  to  explain  the  mode.  Our  travellers  have  failed  with  the 
blood  of  St  Jaimai  ius  at  Naples. 

(fi)  See  ri'Herbelot,  (Bibiiot.  Orientale,  p.  411.)  Ketiainl-.t,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex  p  390. 
.597  100,  401  )  Hiiia.-in,  (Hist.  S.,raceu.  p.  321—525.)  and  Marei,  (p.  384—586  )  an  historian 
of  Kgypt.  translated  by  Keiske  from  Arabic  into  German,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me  by 
a  friend. 

(7)  The  religion  of  the  Druses  is  c  incealed  by  their  ignorance  and  hypocrisy.  1  hen  secret 
doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  profess  a  contemplative  life  ;  ami  the  vulgar  Druses, 
the  most  indifferent  of  men,  occasionally  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Mahometans  ami 
Christians  ol  then  neighbourhood  The  little  that  is.  or  deserves  t  >  he  known,  tray  be  seen  in 
ihe  industrious  Niehuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  354—357-)  and  the  wcond  volume  uf  the  recent 
and  instiuctive  Travels  of  M.  de  VoJiiey. 
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the  law  of  Mahomet.  Both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  his  cruel  and  wan- 
ton persecution  made  some  martyrs  and  many  apostates  :  the  common 
rights  and  special  privileges  of  the  sectaries  were  equally  disregarded  ; 
and  a  general  interdict  was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives. 
The  temple  of  the  Christian  world,  the  church  of  the  resurrection  was 
demolished  to  its  foundations;  the  luminous  prodigy  of  Easter  was 
interrupted,  and  much  profane  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave 
in  the  rock  which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  re- 
port of  this  sacrilege,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  astonished  and  afflict- 
ed ;  hut  instead  of  arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  burning  or  banishing  the  Jews,  as  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  impious  Barbarian. (1)  Yet  the  calamities  of  Jerusalem 
were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  inconstancy  or  repentance  of 
llakem  himself;  and  the  royal  mandate  was  sealed  tor  the  restitution 
of  the  churches,  when  the  tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of 
his  sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and 
policy;  a  free  toleration  was  again  granted;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose  from  its  ruins,  and 
alter  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims  returned  with  an  increase  of  appe- 
tite to  the  spiritual  feast. (2)  In  the  sea  voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dan- 
gers were  frequent,  and  the  opportunities  rare  :  but  the  conversion  of 
Hungary  opened  a  safe  communication  between  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  charity  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kindgom,  relieved  and 
conducted  his  itinerant  brethren,(3j  and  from  Belgrade  to  Antioch,  they 
traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  a  Christian  empire.  Among  the 
Franks,  the  zeal  of  pilgrimage  prevailed  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times;  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and 
of  every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as  they 
should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates 
abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions;  and  the  numbers  of  these  pious 
caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing 
age  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  About  thirty  years  before  the  first 
crusade,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bam- 
berg, and  llatishon,  undertook  this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Jordan  ;  and  the  multitude  of  their  followers  amounted  to  seven 
thousand  persons.  At  Constantinople,  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  emperor;  hut  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked  the  as- 
sault of  the  wild  Arabs;  they  drew  their  swords  with  scrupulous  re- 
luctance, and  sustained  a  siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they 
were  rescued  by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  After  vi- 
siting the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy,  hut  only  a  remnant  of 
two  thousand  arrived  in  safety  in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  se- 
cretary of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this  pilgrimage  : 
he  observes  that  they  sallied  from  Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well  ap- 
pointed horsemen;  but  that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable 
palmers,  with  the  staff  in  their  band,  and  the  wallet  at  their  back. (4) 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs was  invaded  by  the  Turks.(5)     One  of  the   lieutenants  of  Malek 

CO  SeaGJaber,  lib.  iii.  r.  7.  and  Hie  annali  <>f  Baroniue  ami  Paai,  \.  n   ions. 

(-'1  Pei   Idem  tempos  «x  universe  orbe  tain  uiuumerabilia  niulttcudu  ccepit  conOueN  id 

aepu  '  ii 1  Sulvalorls  Hierosolyuiia  quantum  nuiliie  ii in  mi   pcina  sperare  potent      Ordo 

iiiiViiniis  iik'bla  .  .  .     mediocrea regesel  coiulua  ....  piojsulea umlierea 

in  11 1 1. 1'  nobilea  <  inn  panperiorlbiia  .  .  .  rim  hum  eulia  erat  meiitla  deslderium  nori  pr.i  isuuam 
ail  propria  revertereutur.  (Ulaber,  lib.  iv.  c.  S.  Bouquet,  Uiatorkuua  ol  France  turn  \ 
p 

(3J  Glaber,  iii>    III.  c.  1.  Katonn  (Hist.  Critic.   Regum  Hmigaria;,  torn.  I,  p,  3W    .~n., 
examines  whether  Si    Stephen  founded  a  monaster;    il  lerusalem 

(•*)  Baroniua    I.  D.  1061,  no    13    56.)  has  transcribed  the  greater  part  of  the  origiual  uai 
natives  ol  Ingulphus,  Harianus,  and  1  imherlua. 

Sec  Ehnacln    Hisl   Saracen    p    149,350.)  and  A  hulpharaglus,    Dynast   \>  837    vers.  Po 

iM  de  Quignea  (Hist,  des  Huns,  1 III.  patt  1    p  I    Lbe  testimonies.  01 

♦atiiei  the  names,  ol  Abulfeda  and  Novalri. 
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Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian,  marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  reduced  Damascus  by  famine  and  the  sword.  Hems,  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and 
the  sultan  of  Persia;  and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resist- 
ance to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to  fly  into 
the  heart  of  Africa  ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed  the  Turk  from  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt.  In  his  retreat,  he  indulged  the  licence  of  slaughter  and 
rapine  :  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem  were  invited  to  his  camp  ; 
and  their  execution  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  ci- 
tizens. The  cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by  the 
sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who,  with  a  higher  title 
and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. The  house  of  Seljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem  ;(1) 
but  the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy  city  and  territory  was  intrusted 
or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans, 
whose  children,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestine,  formed  two  dy- 
nasties on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria. (2)  The  oriental  Chris- 
tians and  the  Latin  pilgrims  deplored  a  revolution,  which,  instead  of  a 
regular  government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed  on  their 
necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  north. (3)  In  his  court  and 
camp  the  great  sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners 
of  Persia  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more  especially  the 
•pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierceness  of  the  desert.  From  Nice  to 
Jerusalem,  the  western  countries  of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and 
domestic  hostility ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  preca- 
rious sway  on  a  doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to 
await  the  slow  profits  of  commercial  and  religious  freedom.  The  pil- 
grims, who,  through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public  oppression,  and  often 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine  and  disease,  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  salute  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or 
recent  zeal,  prompted  the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect : 
the  patriarch  was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock : 
and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  resurrection  was  often 
disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The  pathetic  tale 
excited  the  millions  of  the  west  to  march  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  yet  how  trifling  is  the  sum 
of  these  accumulated  evils,  compared  with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege 
or'  Hakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently  endured  by  the  Latin  Christians  ' 
A  slighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible  temper  of  their  de- 
scendants: a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chivalry  and  Papal  domi- 
nion: a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite  feeling;  and  the  sensation 
vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 

(1)  Prom  the  expedition  of  Tsar  Atsiz  (A.  H.  409.  A.  I>.  1076  )  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ortokides.  (A.  D  109S.)  Yet  William  of  Tyre  (lib  i.  c.  6.  p.  633  )  asserts  that  Jerusalem 
was  thirty-eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  an  Arabic  chronicle  quoted  by  Pagi,  (iom. 
iv.  p.  202.)  supposes,  that  the  city  was  reduced  by  a  Carizmian  general  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  A.  H.  -163.  A.  D.  1070.  These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with 
the  general  history  of  Asia  ;  and  I  am  sine,  that  as  late  as  A.  I».  1064,  the  regnuii)  babylouicnm 
(of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  in  Palestine.  iBaronios,  A.  I).  1064,  no.  56  j 

(2)  De  Giiignts,  Hist,  des  Hans,  torn,  i   p.  249  -252. 

(3)  Willerm.  I  yr.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  p.  634.  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the  Christian  grievances. 
The  links  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim,  i  he  dapkar  of  the  Pranks  is  now  fourteen 
dollars  ;  and  l-.iuope  does  not  complain  of  this  voluntary  tax- 
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Origin  and  numbers  of  the  first  crusade. — Characters  of  Latin  princes. 
— Their  march  to  Constantinople. —  Policy  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexius. — Conquests  of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Franks. 
— Deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first  king 
of  Jerusalem. — Institutions  of  the  French  or  Latin  kingdom. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the 
holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by  a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Peter,  a  native  of 
Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy(l)  in  France.  His  resentment  and 
sympathy  were  excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the  oppression  of  the 
Christian  name;  he  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and 
earnestly  inquired,  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained  from  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  east.  The  patriarch  exposed  the  vices  and  weak- 
ness of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  "  I  will  rouse,"  exclaimed  the 
hermit,  "  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your  cause;"  and  Europe 
was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch  dis- 
missed him  with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint ;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
laud  at  Barij  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
His  stature  was  small,  his  appearance  contemptible  ;  but  his  eye  was 
keen  and  lively;  and  he  possessed  the  vehemence  of  speech, "which 
seldom  fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the  soul. (2)  He  was  born  of  a 
gentleman's  family  (for  we  must  now  adopt  a  modern  idiom),  and  his 
military  service  was  under  the  neighbouring  counts  of  Boulogne,  the 
heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  But  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword  and  the 
world ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged  and 
ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with  less  reluctance,  from  her  bed  to  a  con- 
vent, and  at  length  to  a  hermitage.  In  this  austere  solitude,  his  body 
was  emaciated,  his  fancy  was  inflamed  ;  whatever  he  wished,  he  believed  ; 
whatever  he  believed,  he  saw  in  dreams  and  revelations.  From  Jerusa- 
lem, the  pilgrim  returned  an  accomplished  fanatic  ;  but  as  he  excelled 
in  the  popular  madness  of  the  t;mes,  pope  Urban  the  Second  received 
him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  hi--  glorious  design,  promised  to  support  it 
in  a  general  council,  and  engouraged  him  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  his  zea- 
lous missionary  traversed,  with  speed  and  success,  the  provinces  of  it.i!\ 
and  France.  His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fervent,  and 
the  alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand,  lie  distributed  with  the  other; 
bis  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
coarse  garment  ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a  weighty  crucifix  ;  and  the 
on  which  he  rode  was  sanctified  in  the  public  eye  by  the  service  of  the 
man  of  God.  He  preached  to  innumerable  crouds  in  the  churches,  the 
streets,  and  the  highways;  the  hermit  entered  with  equal  confidence  the 
palace  and  the  cottage  ;  and  the  people,  for  all  were  people,  "ere  im- 
petuously moved  by  bis  call  to  repentance  and  arms.  When  lie  painted 
the  sufferings  of  the  nati\  i  -  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine.  c\  ery  heart  w  as 

( O  Whimsical  enough  la  tlir  nrigiu  "i  the  name  of  Plcards,  and  from  I  irdie. 

u  mi  h  dm 's  ni.i  <t.iii  ■  i;n  in  i  ill. in  ,\.i».  1200.     ii  was  an  academical  |oke,  in  epltbel  nrstap 
till 1 1 1  in  Hit  quarrelsome  humom  ol  those  students,  in  the  uiilversil)  ol  Paris,  who  came  fn 
the  frontier  of  Fiance  and  Flanders.    (Valesil  Nolllla  Ualliamni    p  « 1 7  -    Longnerus,  tie 
i Ic  la  i  inn  e,  p  54. ) 

(S)  William  of  Tyre  (lib.  i.  i    n  .  \>  637,  638.)  thus  desi  rlbes  the  bermll  i  Poaillus,  pei 
contempttbilis,  vivacia  Ingenll,  el  oculuin  habeni  pcrsplcacem  ^ratinnqoe  el  spnute  Hu< 
nun  deerat  cloqulnm.    N"'   Albert   Aquensis,   p.  185.    Outheri,  p,  <M.     Anna  Coluneua  in 
AU>\lad,  iil>   \    |.   28-1.  &c,  with  I) 
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melted  to  compassion ;  every  breast  glowed  with  indignation  when  he 
challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  brethren,  and  rescue 
their  Saviour;  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  compensated  by 
sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations  ;  and  Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
reason  by  loud  and  frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the 
saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he  had  personally  conversed. 
The  most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the  success  of  his 
eloquence  :  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions  which  he  felt,  and 
Christendom  expected  with  impatience  the  councils  and  decrees  of  the 
supreme  pontiff. 

The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  already  em- 
braced the  design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia ;  the  ardour  of  his  zeal 
and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his  epistles  ;  from  either  side  of  the  Alps, 
fifty  thousand  Catholics  had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter  ;(1) 
and  his  successor  reveals  his  intention  of  marching  at  their  head  against 
the  impious  sectaries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  exe- 
cuting, though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enterprise,  was  reserved  for 
Urban  the  Second,(2)  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  east,  whilst  the  larger  portion  of  Rome  was  possessed 
and  fortified  by  his  rival  Guihert  of  Ravenna,  who  contended  with  Urban 
for  the  name  and  honours  of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the 
powers  of  the  west,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were  separated  from  the 
church,  and  the  people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommunication 
which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered  ag  inst  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France.  Philip  the  First,  of  France,  supported  with 
patience  the  censures  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  scandalous  life  and 
adulterous  marriage.  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Germany,  asserted  the  right 
of  investitures,  the  prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed  in  Italy 
by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and  the  countess  Mathilda  ;  and  the  long 
quarrel  had  been  recently  envenomed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  and 
the  shame  of  his  wife,(3)  who,  in  the  synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia, 
confessed  the  manifold  prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  a 
husband  regardless  of  her  honour  and  his  own.(4)  So  popular  was  the 
cause  of  Urban,  so  weighty  was  his  influence,  that  the  council  which  he 
summoned  at  Placentia,(5)  was  composed  of  two  hundred  bishops  of 
Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  Four  thousand  of  the 
clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity,  attended  this  important  meet- 
ing; and  as  the  most  spacious  cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  multitude,  the  session  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to 
the  city.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus, 
were  introduced  to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign  and  the  danger 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided  only  by  a  narrow  sea  from  the  vic- 
torious Turks,  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  sup- 

0)  Ultra  quinquaginta  millia,  si  me  possunt  in  expeditione  pro  duce  et  pontifice  habere,  ar- 
Ulalit  iiiaiiu  volunt  in  utimicos  1  lei  insurgere  et  ad  sepuh  brum  Domini  ipso  ductule  pervenne. 
(Giegor.  \  II    e|  ist.  -   31.  in  torn    \ii.  p   322.  c.mcil  ) 

(-)  Seethe  original  lives  ol  Urban  II.  In  Pandilphus  I'isaniis  and  Fein.irdos  Guido,  in  Mu- 
raiori,  Ker.  Ilal    Script,  toil]   ni.  pars  i.  p.  352, 353. 

(3i  She  is  known  by  r lie  different  iiamea  of  Praxes,  Eupnecia,  Eufrasia,  and  Adelais  ;  and 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince,  and  the  widow  or  a  margrave  of  ISi.nidenbuigli.  Stiuv 
Corp  s  Hist.  Germanics,  p.  340. 

(4)  Henries  odio  earn  c<epit  habere:  idt-o  incarceravir  earn,  et  concessit  lit  plerique  vim 
ei  iiiterreut ;  imuio  lilium  horians  nt  e.un  snbagitaret.  (I)odechiu,  Ciuuhiuat.  Marian.  Scott. 
apud  Baron  A  D.  1093,  no.  i  )  In  the  synod  of  Constance,  she  is  described  by  Bertholdus, 
reiuni  inspector  :  que  se  tanias  et  lam  inaudiias  r'ornificaiiouiim  spurcitias,  et  a  tantis  passam 
fu  sse  conquests  est,  <&c.  And  again  at  placentia:  satis misericorditer  suscepit,  eoqu6d  ipsam 
tantas  spurcitiaa  noh  tarn  comini-sisse  quam  invii  m  pertulisse  procerto  cognoverit  papa  cum 
saucta  synodo.  Apud  Baron.  4.1)  1093,  no  4  1094.  no. 5.  A  rare  subject  tor  the  infallible  de- 
cision of  a  pope  and  council.  These  anoniinationsare  repugnaiil  to  every  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  altered  hy  a  dispute  about  rings  and  tiosiers.  Yet  it  should  seem,  that 
the  wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  Male  or  subscribe  some  infum.iusstoiles  t>f 
herself  and  her  husband. 

(5J  Sea  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p  fill,  .Src. 
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pliant  address  they  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes  ;  and.  ap- 
pealing at  once  to"  their  policy  and  religion,  exhorted  them  to  repel  the 
Barbarians  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and.  perils  of  their  eastern 
brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears ;  the  most  eager  champions  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  march  ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dis- 
missed with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  powerful  succour.  The  relief 
of  Constantinople  was  included  in  the  larger  and  more  distant  project  of 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned  the 
final  decision  to  a  second  synod,  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  in  some 
city  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  short  delay  would 
propagate  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a  nation 
of  soldiers,(l)  still  proud  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  name,  and  ambi- 
tious to  emulate  their  hero  Chaiiemagne,(2)  who  in  the  popular  romance 
of  Tufpin,(3)  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  latent 
motive  of  affection  or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice  of  Urban  ;  he 
was  himself  a  native  of  France,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  pope  had  illus- 
trated his  family  and  province;  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite 
gratification  than  to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and 
laborious  scenes  of  our  youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  Roman  pontiff  should  erect, 
in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tribuual  from  whence  he  hurled  his  anathe- 
mas against  the  king  ;  but  our  surprise  will  vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  king  of  France  of  the  eleventh  century.(4)  Philip 
the  First  was  the  great  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent race,  who,  in  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added  the 
regal  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  In  this  nar- 
row compass,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  jurisdiction  ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descendants  were  no  more  than  the 
feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes  and  counts,  of  independent  and  heredi- 
tary power, (.5)  who  disdained  the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies, 
and  whose  disregard  of  their  sovereign  was  revenged  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  their  inferior  vassals.  At  Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the 
count  of  Auvergne,((i)  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity  the  resent- 
ment of  Philip;  and  the  council  which  he  convened  in  that  city  was 
not  less  numerous  or  respectable  than  the  synod  of  Placentia.(T)  Be- 
sides his  court  and  council  of  Roman  cardinals,  he  was  supported  by 
thirteen  archbishops  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops;  the 
number  of  mitred  prelates  was  computed  at  four  hundred  ;  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints,  and  enlightened  by  the 
doctors  of  the  age.     From  the  adjacent  kingdoms,   a  martial  train  of 

O)  Gotbert,  himself  ;i  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valour  of  the  French  nation,  the 
author  ami  example  of  the  «  rusades .  Gem  nobilis,  prudens,  bellicosa,  dapsilie  et  uitida  .... 
Wiios  enlm  Britone  ,  An  :,  is,  I  igures,  si  bonis  eos  inorlbus  videamus,  i illico  Francos  ho- 
mines appellemus  I  |  p.  its  )  lie  owns,  however,  that  the  vivacity  ofthe  French  degenerates 
Into  petulance  among  foreigners,  (p.  155.)  and  vain  loquaciousness,  (p. 

(?)  Pel  viam  qiram  jamdudnm  Caroliu  magnus  mirinens  rex  Francorum  aptarl  fecit  usque 
C.  P.  I  Gesta  Frani  nrtun,  p.  I.  Robert.  .M ich.  Hist.  Hieros    lii>.  i.  i>.  33,  S 

(3)  John  Tilpiuus,  oi   litrpinns,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,    A.  D.    773.     Aftei    the  yeai 

this  romance  was posed  in  Ms  Dame,  by  a  monk  of  the  borders  <>f  Prance  and  Spain  ; 

Hnii  sim  n  was  the  idea  ■  >!  ecclesiastical  merit,  thai   he  describes  bimseli  as  a  lighting  aud 

drinl  in.;  prii  ■  t 1     Y"ei  tbe  book  "i   lies  was  pi m  ed  authentic  by  pope  Callitns  II    (A.D 

1122.)  aud  i-  respci  iful  >  qi 'i  bj  the  abbot  Sngi  i .  In  the  great  Chronicles  "i  SI    Denys. 

(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin  lii    Evl,  edit.  Mausl   lout.  Iv.  p.  161.) 

el)  .see  I'.iat  de  la  France,  bj  the  count  n<  Itoulanvilllers,  torn.  I,  i>  180  188,  and  t lie  se- 
ci  i  hi  v.  i  ,n  I.-  i.i  the  Ob  ervations  bui  I'HIstoire  de  France,  by  tbe  abbe  de  Manly, 

(.5)  in  the  provinces  to  tbe  south  ol  tbe  Loire,  tbe  Orsi  L'apetiew  were  scared]  allowed  ;i 
feudal  supremac)  Ou  all  (ides,  Normandy,  Bretagiie,  Aquitaine,  Burguudy,  Lorralue,  and 
Flanders,  contracted  the  iiatue  and  limits  ol  the  proper  France.  See  Hadrian  Vales  Notiiia 
Ga.lianim. 

m.i   i'iiese  counts, a  younger  braurb  ol  the  dukes  ol    Iqull  t  length  despoiled  ol 

the  greaiesl  part  ol    heii  country  by  Philip  in  ol  Clennonl  graduallj  be 

r  nne  princes  ol  the  i  It)  Melanges,  tires  d'nue  grande  i  ihliotheque,  turn,  xxxvl.  p    '- 

i  ',  >  .-  lie  '  uuui  il  ol  Clei  moiit,  i  om  il   I  I   .v>  . 
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lords  and  knights,  of  power  and  renown,  attended  the  council  (1)  in  high 
expectation  of  its  resolves;  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  zeal  and  curi- 
osity, that  the  city  was  filled,  and  many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, erected  their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session  of  eight 
days  produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of 
manners ;  a  severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  the  licence  of  pri- 
vate war  ;  the  truce  of  God  (2)  was  confirmed,  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties during  four  days  of  the  week  ;  women  and  priests  were  placed  un- 
der the  safeguard  of  the  church  ;  and  a  protection  of  three  years  was 
extended  to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defenceless  victims  of  mi- 
litary rapine.  But  a  law,  however  venerable  by  the  sanction,  cannot 
suddenly  transform  the  temper  of  the  times;  and  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he  laboured  to  appease  some  do- 
mestic quarrels,  that  he  might  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Euphrates.  From  the  synod  of  Placentia,  the  rumour  of  his 
great  design  had  gone  forth  among  the  nations  :  the  clergy  on  their  re- 
turn had  preached  in  every  diocess  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  when  the  pope  ascended  a  lofty  scaffold  in 
the  market-place  of  Clermont,  his  eloquence  was  addressed  to  a  well- 
prepared  and  impatient  audience.  His  topics  were  obvious,  his  exhor- 
tation was  vehement,  his  success  inevitable.  The  orator  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shouts  of  thousands,  who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their 
rustic  idiom,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it. (3) — It  is  in- 
"  deed  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope  ;  "  and  let  this  memorable 
"  word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted 
"  as  your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  courage  of  the 
"champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol  of  your  salvation: 
"  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external  mark  on  your  breasts  or 
"  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement." 
The  proposal  was  joyfully  accepted  ;  great  numbers  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  impressed  on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,(4)  and  soli- 
cited the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous  honour  was  de- 
clined by  the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged  the 
schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  recommend- 
ing to  the  faithful,  who  were  disqualified  by  sex  or  profession,  by  tige 
or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with  their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service  of 
their  robust  brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved 
on  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  who  had  received  the  cross  at  his 
hands.  The  foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond  count  of 
Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the  council  excused  the  absence,  and 
pledged  the  honour  of  their  master.  After  the  confession  and  absolu- 
tion of  their  sins,  the  champions  of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a  su- 
perfluous admonition  to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends  ;  and  their 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion, the  1.5th  of  August,  of  the  ensuing  year. (.5) 

(1)  f  oiiftuxerimt  ad  concilium  e  imiltis  regionibus,  viii  polentes  et  honorati,  Innumeri 
quamvis  cingulo  laicalis  militia  superbi  (Baldric,  ail  eyewitness,  p  86—88.  Kobert  Mon. 
p.  31,32.  Will.  Tyr.  1.  14,  15.  p.  659-641.  Gnibert,  p.  478-480   Fnlrber.  Caroot  p.  382.). 

(2)  The  truce  of  God  (Travst,  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented  in  Aqnitaill,  A.  D.  1032  ; 
blamed  by  some  hislioue  as  an  occasion  ol  perjury,  and  rejected  by  the  Normans  as  contra;  y 
to  l heir  privileges    (l)ncange,  Gloss.  Latin    torn.  vi.  p.  682 — 6X5  ). 

(3;  JJeus  milt,  licus  vtilt  '  was  the  pine  acclamation  of  the  clergy  who  understood  Latin 
(Hobert.  Moll.  Ill),  i.  p-  32  )  By  the  illiterate  laity,  who  spoke  the  Provincial  or  Limousin 
idiom,  it  was  corrupted  to  Detis  lo  voit,  or  Oieuel  voit.  *ee  Chron.  Cusinense,  lib.  iv.  c. 
11.  p.  497.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Remm  I  tat.  torn.  iv.  and  Oucange  (Dissertat.  11  p.  207.  sur 
jomville,  and  Gloss.  Latin  torn,  li  p.  690  ),  who,  in  his  preface,  produces  a  very  difficult 
specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Rovergne,  A.  D.  1100.  very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the 
council  of  Clermont  (p.  15, 16.). 

(4;  Most  commonly  on  th-ir  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth,  sewed  on  their  garments. 
In  the  first  crusade  ail  were  red  ;  i.i  the  third,  the  lie  ich  alone  preserved  that  colour,  while 
gtteu  crosses  were  adopted  by  tin.  Heuiinsa,  and  white  by  the  F.nglisb  (Ducange,  torn  ii  p. 
651.)  Vet  in  Lnglaiid  the  red  ever  appeals  ibe  favourite,  and,  as  it  weie,  the  nationul  colour 
of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforms. 

(lj  Botigarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  the   crusades,   adopts  witb  mm  !i 


OF  TEIK  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  in 

So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural  to  man,  is  the  practice  of  vio- 
lence, that  ouv  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  provocation,  the  most 

disputable  right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  national  hostility.  But  the 
name  and  nature  of  a  hull/  war  demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny;  nor 
can  we  hastily  believe  that  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would 
unsheath  the  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the 
quarrel  legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable.  The  policy  of  an  action 
may  be  determined  from  the  tardy  lessons  of  experience  ;  but,  before 
we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
our  enterprise.  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  Christians,  both  of  the 
east  and  west,  were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and  merit :  their  ar- 
guments are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse  of  scripture  and  rhetoric ; 
but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the  right  of  natural  and  religious  defence, 
their  peculiar  title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety  of  their  Pagan 
and  Mahometan  foes.(l)  I.  The  right  of  a  just  defence  may  fairly  in- 
clude our  civil  and  spiritual  allies  :  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  that  danger  must  be  estimated  by  the  twofold  consideration 
of  the  malice  and  the  power  of  our  enemies.  A  pernicious  tenet 
has  been  imputed  to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other 
religions  by  the  sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  is  refuted 
by  the  Koran,  by  the  history  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors,  and  by 
their  public  and  legal  toleration  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  oriental  churches  are  depressed  under  their  iron 
yoke  ;  that  in  peace  and  war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim 
of  universal  empire  ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbeliev- 
ing nations  are  continually  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion  or  li- 
berty. Ill  the  eleventh  century,  tbe  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks 
presented  a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these  losses.  They  had 
subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Hellespont  ;  and  the  Greek  empire  tottered  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.  Besides  an  honest  sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  La- 
tins had  a  right  and  interest  in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most 
important  barrier  of  the  west;  and  the  privilege  of  defence  must  reach 
to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending  assault.  But  this  salutary 
purpose  might  have  h. -en  accomplished  by  a  moderate  succour;  and  our 
calmer  reason  must  disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts  and  remote  opera- 
tions, which  overwhelmed  Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.  II.  Pales- 
tine could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety  of  the  Latins;  and  fa- 
naticism alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  conquest  of  that  distant  and 
narrow  province.  The  Christians  affirmed  that  their  inalienable  title  to 
the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour: 
it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  unjust 
possessors,  who  profaned  his  sepulchre,  and  oppressed  the  pilgrimage  of 
liis  disciphs  Vainly  would  it  be  alleged  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the   sanctity  of  Palestine,  have  been  abolished  with  the- 

complacency,  tbe  fanatic  title  of  C.uibertiie,  Gesta  Del  pei  Francos;  ibongh  some  critics  pro 
pose  to  ren.l  Gcsut  l><„/:>U  pel  Francos  (Hanovis,  1611.  two  vols  in  folio.).  I  shall  briefly 
ruwnerate,  as  Hie)  stand  in  tbia  collection,  the  authors  whom  I   have  used  tor  the  rii>t  cm- 

•ade.     l    <••  i;i  Fraiicoruin.    2    Robertas  Monacbus.    3.  lialdhcns   4.  Ra dus  de  v-iles. 

.  klbertiis  a.|"«iisis.  6.  Fulcheriiis  Camotenali.  7.  Gulbertns.  S  Willielmna  mi,,,,,. 
Muratori  Ins  given  us,  9.  Radolphus  Cadomensis  de  Gestis  Tancredl  Script.  Her,  Hal.  torn 
v  i>  '.'x.  333.)  and,  10  Brimrdui  Ihcsaurius  de  Aquisltione.  rerra  Sancts  (torn.  vli.  p. 
'  ■  '  3 |s  I.  1 lie  •'  '  nl  these  wm  unknown  t.> ..  late  l  rencli  hia.ni.iM,  n  bo  baa  given  a  lane 
and  critical  lis)  oi  the  writersol  the  crusadea  (Esprit  dea  <  roitades,  torn,  i  p.  13  —  ill.),  and 
most  of  whose  judgments  my  own  experience  will  allow  no-  t.>  ratify  II  was  late  before  i 
could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  French  historians  collected  by  Uucbeane.  l  Petri  rudebodi  bq 
tlotis  Sivracensis  Historia  de  Hlcrosolymitano  liiuere,  (torn,  iv  p.  773  815.)  haj  been  trans- 
fused into  the  iii  st  ai vmoiia  writei  •>!  Botigarsius     1   1  be  Metrical  History  •  r  the  fiVt  1  ru- 

sade,  in  seven  1 k>(p  890    91t),  Is  of  small  value  or  account. 

ii)ii  thereadei  »ili  turn  to  the  flrsl  si  ene  ol   the  Bret  pari  ..1   Henry  tbe  Fourth,  be  n  in 

see  111  the  text  ol  Sbakspeare  ibe  m iiinga  ol  enthusiasm;  and  in  the  notea  of  l>r. 

In  iisoti,  the  workings  of  a  bigoted,  11 ;li  rigorous  tuiud,  greed]  ol  even  pretence  to  hau? 

mil  pent  1  me  ibost  irbi  diut  ui  I'ioui  lib 
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Mosaic  law  ;  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  a  local  Deity,  and 
that  the  recovery  of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will 
not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Such 
arcruments  glance  aside  from  the  leaden  shield  of  superstition;  and  the 
religious  mind  will  not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred  ground 
of  mystery  and  miracle.  III.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been 
waged  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from  Egypt  to  Livonia,  and  from 
Peru  to  Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more  general  and  flex- 
ible tenet.  It  has  been  often  supposed,  and  sometimes  affirmed,  that  a 
difference  of  religion  is  a  worthy  cause  of  hostility ;  that  obstinate  un- 
believers may  be  slain  or  subdued  by  the  champions  of  the  cross ;  and 
that  grace  is  the  sole  fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.  Above 
four  hundred  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  acquired  about  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Arabia. 
Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the  conquests  of  the  Christian  Franks  ; 
hut  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  and  neighbours,  the  Mahometan  princes 
were  still  tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war  or  rebellion, 
might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their  unlawful  possession.(l) 

As  the  manners  of  the  Christian  were  relaxed,  their  discipline  of  pe- 
nance (2)  was  enforced  ;  and  with  the  multiplication  of  sins,  the  reme- 
dies were  multiplied.  In  the  primitive  church,  a  voluntary  and  open 
confession  prepared  the  work  of  atonement.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
bishops  and  priests  interrogated  the  criminal,  compelled  him  to  account 
for  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and  prescribed  the  terms  of  his  re- 
conciliation with  God.  But  as  this  discretionary  power  might  alter- 
nately be  abused  by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a  rule  of  discipline  was 
framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the  spiritual  judges.  This  mode  of  le- 
gislation was  invented  by  the  Greeks ;  their  penitential*  (3)  were 
translated,  or  imitated,  in  the  Latin  church;  and  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  clergy  of  every  diocess  were  provided  with  a  code,  which 
they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  In  this 
dangerous  estimate  of  crimes  and  punishments,  each  case  was  supposed, 
each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the  experience  or  penetration  of  the 
monks  ;  some  sins  are  enumerated  which  innocence  could  not  have  sus- 
pected, and  others  which  reason  cannot  believe  ;  and  the  more  ordi  • 
nary  offences  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacrilege,  of 
rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance,  which,  according  to 
the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged  from  forty  days  to  seven 
years.  During  this  term  of  mortification,  the  patient  was  healed,  the 
criminal  was  absolved  by  a  salutary  regimen  of  fasts  and  prayers  :  the 
disorder  of  his  dress  was  expressive  of  grief  and  remorse  ;  and  he  hum- 
bly abstained  from  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But  the 
rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would  have  depopulated  the  palace,  the 
camp,  and  the  city ;  the  Barbarians  of  the  west  believed  and  trem- 
bled ;  but  nature  often  rebelled  against  principle ;  and  the  magistrate 
laboured,  without  effect,  to  enforce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priest.  A  li- 
teral accomplishment  of  penance  was  indeed  impracticable  ;  the  guilt  of 
adultery  was  multiplied  by  daily  repetition  ;  that  of  homicide  might  in- 
volve the  massacre  of  a  whole  people ;  each  act  was  separately  num- 
bered ;  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,   a  modest  sinner  might 

(1)  Thesixlli  discourse  of  Fleury  ou  ecclesiastical  history  (p.  223—261.)  contains  ail  accu- 
rate and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  crusades. 


(.")  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  Allemands.  torn,  ii  p.  211—220.  452-'iC2.)  gives  an  abstract  of 
the  Penitential  <>f  Rhecino  in  the  ninth, and  of  I'nrchard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  year, 
fivc-and-lbirty  murders  were  peipetrated  ;it  vsonus. 
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easily  incur  a  debt  of  three  hundred  years.  His  insolvency  was  relieved 
by  a  commutation,  or  indulgence :  a  year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at 
twenty-six  solidi(\)  of  silver,  about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich  ; 
at  three  solidi,  or  nine  shillings,  f,,r  the  indigent  ;  and  these  alms  were 
soon  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tbe  churcb,  which  derived,  from  the  re- 
demption of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  and  dominion.  A 
debt  of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  was  enough  to 
impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune;  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  sup- 
plied by  the  alienation  of  land;  and  the  princely  donations  of  l'epin 
and  Charlemagne  are  expressly  tri  ven  for  the  remedy  of  their  soul.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  whosoever  cannot  pay  with  his  purse, 
must  pay  with  his  body;  and  the  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted  bv 
the  monks,  a  cheap,  though  painful  equivalent.  By  a  fantastic  arith- 
metic, a  year  of  penance  was  taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;(2)  and 
such  was  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit,  St  Dominic  of  the 
iron  cuirass, (3)  that  in  six  days  he  could  discharge  an  entire  century, 
by  a  whipping  of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes.  His  example  was 
followed  by  many  penitents  of  both  sexes;  and  as  a  vacarious  sacrifice 
was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might  expiate  on  his  own  back 
the  sins  of  his  benefactors.(4)  These  compensations  of  the  purse  and 
the  person  introduced,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  more  honourable  mode 
of  satisfaction.  The  merit  of  military  service  against  the  Saracens  of 
Africa  and  Spain  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of  Urban  the  Se- 
cond. In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that  pope  proclaimed  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  should  inlist  under  the  banner  of  the  cross;  the 
absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  full  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due 
of  canonical  penance.(5)  The  cold  philosophy  of  modern  times  is  inca- 
pable of  feeling  the  impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic 
world.  At  the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber,  the  incendiarv,  the 
homicide,  arose  by  thousands  to  redeem  their  souls,  by  repeating  on  the 
infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised  against  their  Christian 
brethren;  and  the  terms  of  atonement  were  eagerly  embraced  by  of- 
fenders of  every  rank  and  denomination.  None  were  pure  ;  none  were 
exempt  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin  ;  and  those  who  were  the  least 
amenable  to  the  justice  of  (Jod  and  the  church,  \sern  the  best  entitled 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  recompence  of  their  pious  courage-  If 
they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin   clergy  did   not   hesitate  to  adorn    thcir 

tomb  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom  yii)  and  should  they  survive,  they 
could  expect  without  impatience  the  delay  and  increase  of  their  hea- 
venly reward.  They  offered  their  blood  to  the  Son  of  Cod,  who  had 
laid  down  his  life  for  their  salvation  :  they  took  up  the  cross  and  entered 
with  confidence  into  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  providence  would 
watch  over  their  safety  ;  perhaps  his  visible  and  miraculous  power  Mould 
smooth  the  difficulties  of  their  holy  enterprise.     The  cloud  and  pillar  of 

( 1)  Till  the  twelfth  rendu  v,  we  ma)  -ii|'|""t  i  In-  dear  aernimt  of  nw-lve  f/rntrrii,  or  pence, 
In  the  soUdu»i  or  shilling  ;  ami  Gwentj  mtidl  to  ihe  pound  neigiil  nl  silver,  aliout  the  noun;! 
sterling.  Our  money  is  diminished  tu-a  Uiird,  aurt  the  French  to  a  lil'neih,  uf  tins  primitive 
standard. 

(2)  Each  century  of  Mallei  wa»  saucUriled  nub  the  recital  of  a  ptalMi;  ami  the  whole  psaltei 
null  the  accompaniuieul  of  fifteen  thousand  stripes,  was  eqnh  ilatu  to  live  years 

(.">)  i  he  I  iii-  ainl  icbievemeuts  of  St.  nmniuu    Loiicalii    nasi  imposed   by  bis  friend  and 

Irer,  I'eter  Darniamrs;    Bee-1 y,  Wsti  Redes    torn-,  xirl    p   99    104.     Bare »,.*.!>, 

1056,  no  vll,  who  observesl Damianus,  bun   fashioiiahle,  even  among   ladies  ol  quality 

t  -hi -i i n, is  generis)  this  expiation  (pnrgaVsril  genus)  u  is  grown. 

(I;  At  a  quarter,  oi  even  half  a  nil  a  lasb,  SHiicbo  Pana  a  i  i  <  Helper,  ad  p  -  lb<j  urn  ,( 
more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remembei  lu  PereLatai  (Voyages  an  mile,  torn  vl,  p  n;  — 
29    a  verj  livelj  picture  of  the  </.  i>i  rtty  of  one  >•!  tliesi  artists 

(.".)  Qnicuuqiie  pio  sola  devotloue pro  honoris  vel  pecniMre  adeptionej  id  Irberairrkuti 

ecclesiam  del  Jerusalem  profectus  faei  It,  liei  Hind  pro  omul  pceirlreusia  wpotetui      i  ,h..m 

'  nncil.  <  in  "in ii.  p.  ■>'•     (.-iihert  styles  u  novum  lalmis  geAiui     f   171. >  ..I,. i  is  alaiuat 

philosophical  on  n  e  ml 

(6    so-  h  .ii  i.     tiwBs  tin     -  In  i  ol  M  id  tucb  is  III*  lo.ifoini  style  ol  ihe  III 

' "»!  fEspril  ilea Croisades, torn    iii    i>    IT7  I  bin  ili«  prwywi  i  i  the  repeat  ol  iheii  touts 

in  in  orthodox  thvuingy  with  the  merits  oi  maiiyj  I    .. 
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Jehovah  had  marched  before  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
Might  not  the  Christians  more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would 
open  for  their  passage  ;  that  the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities  would  fall 
at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets ;  and  that  the  sun  would  be  arrested  in 
his  mid-career,  to  allow  them  time  for  the  destruction  of  the  infidels  ? 

Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  marched  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  I  will 
dare  to  affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  oi*  enthusiasm  :  the 
belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But 
I  am  equally  persuaded,  that  in  many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  some  it 
was  not  the  leading,  principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse  of  religion 
are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel,  the  stream 
of  national  manners.  Against  the  private  wars  of  the  Barbarians,  their 
bloody  tournaments,  licentious  loves,  and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and 
synods  might  ineffectually  thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task  to  provoke 
the  metaphysical  disputes  of  the  Greeks,  to  drive  into  the  cloister  the 
victims  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves  and 
cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
modern  Christians.  War  and  exercise  were  the  reigning  passions  of  the 
Franks  or  Latins ;  they  were  enjoined,  as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those 
passions,  to  visit  distant  lands,,  and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  na- 
tions of  the  east.  Their  victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immorta- 
lize the  names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  purest  piety 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splendid  prospect  of  military  glory. 
In  the  petty  quarrels  of  Europe,  they  shed  the  blood  of  their  friends  and 
countrymen,  for  the  acquisition  perhaps  of  a  castle  or  a  village.  They 
could  march  with  alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who 
were  devoted  to  their  arms :  their  fancy  already  grasped  the  golden 
sceptres  of  Asia  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  the  Normans 
might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most  private  adventurer. 
Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must  have  yielded  to  the  climate  and 
cultivation  of  the  Mahometan  countries  ;  and  their  natural  and  artificial 
wealth  had  been  magnified  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims,  and  the  gifts  of  an 
imperfect  commerce.  The  vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were  taught 
to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  of  mines 
and  treasures,  of  gold  and  diamonds,  of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and 
of  odoriferous  groves  of  cinnamon  and  frankincense.  In  this  earthly 
paradise,  each  warrior  depended  on  his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  and 
honourable  establishment,  which  he  measured  only  by  the  extent  of  his 
wishes.(l)  Their  vassals  and  soldiers  trusted  their  fortunes  to  God  and 
their  master ;  the  spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir  might  enrich  the  meanest  fol- 
lower of  the  camp ;  and  the  flavour  of  the  wines,  the  beauty  of  the 
Grecian  women,(2)  were  temptations  more  adapted  to  the  nature,  than 
to  the  profession,  of  the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  love  of  freedom 
■was  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes  who  were  oppressed  by  feudal 
or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Under  this  holy  sign,  the  peasants  and  burghers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of  the  glebe,  might  escape  from  a 
haughty  lord,  and  transplant  themselves  and  their  families  to  a  land  of 
liberty.  The  monk  might  release  himself  from  the  discipline  of  his  con- 
vent: the  debtor  might  suspend  the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  his  creditors ;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  every  cast  might 
continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.(3) 

(1)  The  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventmeis  ad  aiiimaudos  qui  in 
Tiiiticia  residerant.  Hugh  de  Reitesle  could  boast,  that  his  share  amounted  to  oue  abbej  and 
ten  castles,  of  the  yearly  value  of  one  thousand  rive  hundred  marks,  and  that  lie  should  acquire 
a  hundred  castles  by  the  conquest  of  Aleppo,  ('iuibert,  p   554,  555.) 

(2)  In  his  genuine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexias  mingles  with  the 
danger  of  the  clinic  h,  and  the  relicts  of  saints,  the  anri  et  argon ti  amor,  and  pulcherrimarum 
foiminarum  voluntas;  (p.  476.)  as  if,  says  tlit  indignant  tjuibert,  the  Greek  women  uere 
handsomer  than  those  of  France. 

(5)  See  the  privileges  of  the  Crucefignati,  freedom  from  debt,  usury  injury,  secular  justice, 
&c.    The  pope  was  their  perpetual  guardian.     (Ducange,  uin    ii.  p.  651,  632 .) 
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These  motives  were  potent  and  numerous:  when  we  have  singly 
computed  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual,  we  must  add  the 
infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers,  of  example  and  fashion.  The 
first  proselytes  became  the  warmest  and  most  effectual  missionaries  of 
the  cross  ;  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  they  preached  the  duty, 
the  merit,  and  the  recompence,  of  their  holy  vow  ;  and  the  most  reluc- 
tant hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the  whirlpool  of  persuasion 
and  authority.  The  martial  youths  were  fired  by  the  reproach  or  sus- 
picion of  cowardice ;  the  opportunity  of  visiting  with  an  army  the  se- 
pulchre of  Christ,  was  embraced  by  the  old  and  infirm,  by  women  and 
children,  who  consulted  rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength  ;  and  those 
who  in  the  evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  companions,  were  the 
most  eager,  the  ensuing  day,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  The  ignorance, 
which  magnified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils,  of  the  enterprise. 
Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated ; 
the  chiefs  themselves  had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way 
and  the  state  of  their  enemies  ;  and  such  was  the  stupidity  of  the  peo- 
ple, that,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask  whether  that  was  not  the  Jeru- 
salem, the  term  and  object  of  their  labours.  Yet  the  more  prudent  of 
the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure  that  they  should  be  fed  from  heaven 
with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna,  provided  themselves  with  those  pre- 
cious metals,  which,  in  every  country,  are  the  representatives  of  every 
commodity.  To  defray,  according  to  their  rank,  the  expenses  of  the 
road,  princes  alienated  their  provinces,  nobles  their  lands  and  castles, 
peasants,  their  cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  The  value  of 
property  was  depreciated  by  the  eager  competition  of  multitudes ;  while 
the  price  of  arms  and  horses  was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height,  by  the 
wants  and  impatience  of  the  buyers.(l)  Those  who  remained  at  home, 
witli  sense  and  money,  were  enriched  by  the  epidemical  disease;  the 
sovereigns  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vassals ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  purchasers  compleated  the  payment  by  the  assurance 
of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which  was  commonly  sewed  on  the  gar- 
ment, in  cloth  or  silk,  was  inscribed  by  some  zealots  on  their  skin;  a 
hot  iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark;  and 
a  crafty  monk,  who  shewed  the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast,  was 
repaid  with  the  popular  veneration,  and  the  richest  benefices  of  Pa- 
lest ine.(2) 

The  15th  of  August  had  been  fixed  in  the  council  of  Clermont  for  the 
departure  of  the  pilgrims  :  but  the  day  was  anticipated  by  the  thought- 
less and  needy  crowd  "I  plebeians:  and  I  shall  briefly  dispatch  the  ca- 
lamities which  they  inflicted  and  suffered,  before  I  enter  on  the  more 
serious  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring, 
from  the  confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 
populace  of  both  sexes  Hocked  round  the  first  missionary  of  the  crusade, 
and  pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to  lead  them  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the  character,  without  the  talents  or 
authority,  of  a  general,  impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his 
votaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.     Their  wants  and 

numbers    soon  compelled  them   to  separate,    and  his  lieutenant.    Walter 

the  Pennyless,  a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  vanguard  of 
pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  determined  from  the  proportion  of 
eight  horsemen  to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  footsteps 
of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic,  the  monk  Godescal, 
whose  sermons  had  swept  away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from 

(1)  Gniheri  i>  181.)  paints  In  lively  colon rt  this  general  emotion.  He  was  one  ol  the  Tew 
contemporaries  k  Im  had  genim  e  innitli  to  reel  the  aMniiiablng  scenes  tliai  were  pasting  belt  le 
(JipIi  eye*     '  rai  Itaqde  vldere  mirai  iilinii  earn  oinnei  i  mere,  .aim  vili  vendere,  4c. 

(.•i  gome  instance*  ol  iliesr  \tlguw(it  are  given  n<  ibe  Lspiil  des  Croisadci  (loin.  in.  p 
I  from  authors  a  bom  I  have  mil  seen, 
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<  he  villages  of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  a  herd  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  refuse  of  the  people,  who 
mingled  with  their  devotion  a  brutal  licence  of  rapine,  prostitution,  and 
drunkenness.  Some  counts  and  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand horse,  attended  the  motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the 
spoil;  but  their  genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit  such  folly?)  were  a 
goose  and  a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the  front,  and  to  whom  these 
worthy  Christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of  the  divine  Spirit. (1)  Of  these, 
and  of  other  bands  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most  easy  warfare  was 
against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  trading 
cities  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  their  colonies  were  numerous  and 
rich  ;  and  they  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the 
bishops,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.(2)  At  Verdun,  Treves, 
Mentz,  Spires,  Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people  were 
pillaged  and  massacred :(3)  nor  had  they  felt  a  more  bloody  stroke  since 
the  persecution  of  Adrian.  A  remnant  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of 
their  bishops,  who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient  conversion ;  but  the 
more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  fanaticism  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Christians,  barricadoed  their  houses,  and  precipitating  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  wealth,  into  the  rivers  or  the  flames,  disappointed  the 
malice,  or  at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  mo- 
narchy, the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse  an  interval  of  six  hun- 
dred miles ;  the  wild  and  desolate  countries  of  Hungary(4)  and  Bul- 
garia. The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  intersected  with  rivers;  but  it  was  then 
covered  with  morasses  and  forests,  which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent, 
whenever  man  has  ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  Both 
nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christianity :  the  Hungarians 
were  ruled  by  their  native  princes  ;  the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Greek  emperor ;  but,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  their  ferocious 
nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample  provocation  was  afforded  by  the  dis- 
orders of  the  first  pilgrims.  Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and 
languid  among  a  people,  whose  cities  were  built  of  reeds  and  timber, 
which  were  deserted  in  the  summer  season  for  the  tents  of  hunters  and 
-hepherds.  A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely  demanded,  forci- 
bly seized,  and  greedily  consumed ;  and  on  the  first  quarrel,  the  cru- 
saders gave  a  loose  to  indignation  and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of 
t lie  country,  of  war,  and  of  discipline,  exposed  them  to  every  snare.  The 
Greek  prefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded  a  regular  force  ;  at  the  trumpet 
of  the  Hungarian  king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his  martial  subjects 
bent  their  hows  and  mounted  on  horseback  :  their  policy  was  insidious, 
and  their  retaliation  on  these  piousrobbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody.(5) 
About  a  third  of  the  naked  fugitives,   and  the  hermit  Peter  was  of  the 

0)  Fnit  et  aliud  sceliis  detesiahile  in  hac  coiigregatione  pedestris  popiili  stutti  ct  vesanaj 
leviiatis,  anxerem  quendam  divino  spiriln  asserebaut  attlatuin,  et  capellam  lion  minus  eodem 
repletam,  et  lias  sibi  duces  secundae  via;  fecerant,  &c.  (Allien.  Aqiiensis,  lil>  i.  c.  31.  p.  1%'.) 
Had  these  peasants  founded  an  empire,  tliey  might  liave  introduced,  as  in  Egypt,  tlie  Worship 
of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descend. nits  would  have  glossed  over  with  some  specious 
and  subtle  allegory. 

(2)  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  slate  of  his  Jewish  brethren  from  Cologne  along  the 
[thine:  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hospitable,  and  lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the 
Messiah.  (Vojage,  torn.  i.  p.  243—215.  par  Baratier  )  In  seventy  years  (lie  wrote  about  A  U 
1170.)  they  had  recovered  from  these  massacres. 

(3)  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  lenewed  at  each  crusade, 
are  coolly  related.  It  is  true,  that.  St.  Bernard  (epist.  363.  torn.  i.  p.  529.)  admonishes  t lie 
oriental  Franks,  noil  sunt  persequeudi  Judaei  11011  sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doctrine  had 
been  preached  by  a  rival  monk. 

(4)  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  lib.  it  c  41  in 
Muratori,  Scrip.  Ileriim  italicarum,  torn    vi    Cfi.5,  G66. 

(5)  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotzius,  are  ill  informed  of  Hie  first  crusade, 
vim  h  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona,  like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  tie  writers 
of  Fiance;  but  he  compares  with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Anle 
pur tam  Cyperon,  is  Sopron  oi  Poson  ;  MaleuiUii,  Zemlin  ;  Fluvius  Warce,  Savus  ;  Lintax, 
I  .nil  .  Mcsebroch,  or  JVarseburg,  Ouar,  or  Mosoil  ;  Tollenburgh,  Fiagg.  (de  Hegibus  Huu- 
ESrii,  torn.  lii.  p    19—53.; 
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number,  escaped  to  the  Thracian  mountains;  and  the  emperor,  who 
respected  the  pilgrimage  and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted  them  by 
secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and  advised  them  to  await 
the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  For  awhile  they  remembered  their  faults 
and  losses ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  revived  by  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainment, than  their  venom  was  again  inflamed  ;  they  stung  their  bene- 
factor, and  neither  gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were  safe  from 
their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them  to  pass 
over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  their  blind  impetuosity 
soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which  he  had  assigned,  and  to 
rush  headlong  against  the  Turks,  who  occupied  the  road  of  Jerusalem. 
The  hermit,  conscious  of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the  camp  to 
Constantinople ;  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Pennyless,  who  was 
worthy  of  a  better  command,  attempted  without  success  to  introduce 
some  order  and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  savages.  They  separated 
in  quest  of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sul- 
tan. By  a  rumour  that  their  foremost  companions  were  rioting  in  the 
spoils  of  his  capital,  Soliman  tempted  the  main  body  to  descend  into  the 
plain  of  Nice  :  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows ;  and  a 
pyramid  of  bones(l)  informed  their  companions  of  the  place  of  their  de- 
feat. Of  the  first  crusaders,  three  hundred  thousand  had  already 
perished,  before  a  single  city  was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  before  their 
graver  and  more  noble  brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of  their 
enterprise.(2) 

None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked  their  persons  in  the 
first  crusades.  The  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  was  not  disposed  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  pope  :  Philip  the  First  of  France  was  occupied 
by  his  pleasures  ;  William  ltufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest ;  the 
kings  of  Spain  were  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors ;  and 
the  northern  monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark, (3)  Sweden,  and  Poland 
were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  south.  The  reli- 
gious ardour  was  more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of  the  second  order, 
who  held  an  important  place  in  the  feudal  system.  Their  situation  will 
naturally  cast  under  four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters ;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repetition,  by  observing  at 
once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise  of  arms  are  the  common  attribute  of 
these  Christian  adventurers. —  I.  The  first  rank  both  in  war  and  council 
is  justly  due  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  crusaders,  it'  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  conduct  of  that 
accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom 
he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  father  was  of  the  noble  race  of 
the  counts  of  Boulogne:  Brabant,  the  lower  province  of  Lorraine, (4) 
Mas  the  inheritance  of  his  mother  ;  and  by  the  emperor's  bounty,  be  was 
himself  invested  with  that  ducal  title,  which  lias  been  improperly  trans- 
ferred tolas  Lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.(5)  In  the  eerviceof 
Henry  the  Fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  and  pierced 
with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Rodolph  the  rebel  kiny- :  Godfrey  "as  the 
I  rsl  who  ascended  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  per- 
haps bis  remorse  for  bearing  anus  against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early 

In    1  t  nmnena  (Alexins,  lib.  x.  p.  278.)  describes  ilns  oa-rwv  koXciw  as  a  mountain 

•  .'|/>),\,.K    Mil    /fa0OC      M>1     TT,\llT,n     I .  { , ,  i  ,\  I ,  ■)  l„T  I1T  OH.         Ill      I  1  i  l"     ||     gU     "I      \  U  0  ,     Mill)     «ll(     l|-Cl|     |l\     II, C 

Franks  them  elves  as  tbe  materials  "i  a  wall. 
i  di  iii  le      I  ii  e  iiii-  follow  lug  page, 
(•>)  Tbeautboi  ol  the  Esprli  des  i  roisedes  has  doubted,    and  might  have  d I  believed    tbe 
ade  and  tragic  death  ol   priuce  Sueono,  wilb  fifteen  hundred  »i  Queen  thousand  Danes 
who  «.i»  cm  off  by  Sultan  Soliman  In  Cappadocia,  but  »ho  still  lives  in  the  poem  ol  i  issi 
(torn,  iv    p.  1  n—115.) 

(4)  The  fragments  of  tbe  kingdoms  ol  Lolbariugia   01  Lorraine,  wen  broken  into  the  two 
duchies  "i  Moselle,  and  ol  tbe  Vieusc     tbeflrsi  has  preserved  Its  name,  which  in  tbe  uuei  i,« 
mged  iuto  that  of  Brabant,    (Vales,  Nollt.  Gull    p    - 
:'-)  See,  In  the  description  of  France,  bj  the  abbi   ill   i  inguenie,  the  arlicli 
i      Brabant,    i 
oi  |ia«ncil  Bouillon  in  ibt  church  for  thirteen  hundred  u 
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resolution  of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliverer. 

His  valour  was  matured  by  prudence  and  moderation  ;  his  piety,  though 
blind,  was  sincere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  he  practised  the  real 
and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent.  Superior  to  the  private  factions  of  the 
chiefs,  he  reserved  his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  though  he 
gained  a  kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was 
acknowledged  by  his  rivals.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon(l)  was  accompanied  bv 
his  two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  county 
of  Boulogne,  and  by  the  younger,  Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  am- 
biguous virtue.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike  celebrated  on  either 
side  of  the  Rhine  :  from  his  birth  and  education  he  was  equally  conver- 
sant with  the  French  and  Teutonic  languages :  the  barons  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals;  and  the  confederate 
force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was  composed  of  four-score  thou- 
sand foot  and  about  ten  thousand  horse.  II.  In  the  parliament  that  was 
held  at  l'aris,  in  the  king's  presence,  about  two  months  after  the  council 
of  Clermont,  Hugh  count  of  Vermandois  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the  appellation  of  the  great  was 
applied,  not  so  much  to  his  merit  or  possessions  (though  neither  were 
contemptible),  as  to  the  royal  birth  of  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
France.(2)  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
(  omjueror ;  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  by  his  own  indolence  and  the  activity  of  his  brother  Rufus. 
The  worth  of  Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity  and  easiness 
of  temper  ;  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure ; 
bis  profuse  liberality  impoverished  the  prince  and  people ;  his  indiscri- 
minate clemency  multiplied  the  number  of  offenders  ;  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  a  private  man  became  the  essential  defects  of  a  sovereign. 
For  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  he  mortgaged  Normandy 
during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper  ;(3)  but  his  engagement  and 
behaviour  in  the  holy  war,  announced  in  Robert  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners, and  restored  him  in  some  degree  to  the  public  esteem.  Another 
Robert  was  count  of  Flanders,  a  royal  province,  which,  in  this  country, 
gave  three  queens  to  the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark  : 
he  was  aur  named  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Christians  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties  of  a  genera!.  Stephen. 
count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois  and  of  Troves,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  the  age  ;  and  the  number  of  his  castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-live  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  improved  by 
literature  ;  and  in  the  councils  of  tlie  chief,  the  eloquent  Stephen(  1)  was 
chosen  to  discharge  the  office  of  their  president.  These  four  were  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  French,  the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the 
British  isles:  but  the  list  of  the  barons  who  were  possessed  of  three  Or 
four  towns,  would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue  of  the 
Trojan  war.(5)  III.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  command  was  assumed 
by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pope's  legate,  and  by  Raymond,  count 
ot   St.  (Jilcs's  and  Thoulouse,    who  added   the  prouder  tities  of  duke  of 

Narbonneand  marquis  of  Provence.    The  former  was  a  respectable  pre- 

(l)  See  the  family  character  c>r  Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  lib.  Is.  c  5-8:  bia  previom 
design  Iu  Guibert,  (p  8*5.;  Ida  sickness  and  vow,  in  Bernard,  Niesaur.  (c   7s.) 

CJ)  Anna  »  omnena  supposes  lliai  Hugh  ».is  proud  •  ■!  bis  nobility,  riches,  mid  powei  :  (lib 

x.  p.  288.)  tlir  mi,  lasl  :n  Icles  appeal  • i  equlvoi  al ;  bill  an  awyeveia,  which  seven  huurjred 

years  ago  was  ft mis  in  the  palai  e  "i  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  diguity  ofthe  i  ii  • 

n. hi  fitniil)  ut  France 

(.">)  Win.  Geuieticensis,   lib,  vil  <■   7   p,  878,  673   in  i  amden  \ lanicls,  lie  pawned  the 

tin  thy  tor  one  hundredth  pan  of  tin-  present  yearlj  r<  wine,  I  en  thousand  marks  may  bi  equal 
tn  live  hundred  thousand  livies.and  Normaiid)  anuiiall)  yields  till)  seven  millions  to  the  kins;. 
(Necker,  Adminlsti  itiou  des  i  liiances,  torn,  i    p. 

1 1 1  His  original  let tei  to  his  wife  Is  Inserted  In  tin  Kpicilegi ,i  Dom  Luc  d'Acheri,  tain. 

Ii  .mil  q ,i  in  the  Bsprii  des  <  ioitades)j  t. >•  •  ■   1  p.  63 

t  M  Unlus  enlin,  (luuin,  mum  seu  qnatnni  opptdoruui  domino;  qnir  nomeret  I  quo;  urn  tauta 

'""  ■  •m,'-«.  in  nou  vis  lotldetn  rmjuua  obsidl gl  i<  |uu  in     i  vei  thellvel)  and  luteieatiug 

Qulbvrt,  i>   isu.; 
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late,  alike  qualified  for  this  world  and  the  next.  The  latter  was  a  vete- 
ran warrior,  who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of'  Spain,  and  who 
consecrated  his  declining  age,  not  only  to  the  deliverance,  but  to  the 
perpetual  service,  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  His  experience  and  riches  gave 
him  a  strong  ascendant  in  the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was 
often  able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it  was  easier  for  him 
to  extort  the  praise  of  the  infidels,  than  to  preserve  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities  were  clouded  by  a  temper 
haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate  ;  and  though  he  resigned  an  ample  pa- 
trimony for  the  cause  of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not 
exempt  from  avarice  and  ambition.(l)  A  mercantile,  rather  than  a  mar- 
tial spirit,  prevailed  among  his  provincials, (2)  a  common  name  which  in- 
cluded the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,(3)  the  vassals  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries.  From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain,  he 
drew  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers  ;  as  he  marched  through  Lombardy,  a 
crowd  of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  consisted 
of  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  If  Raymond  was  the  first  to 
enlist  and  the  last  to  depart,  the  delay  may  be  excused  by  the  greatness 
of  his  preparation  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  farewell.  IV.  The 
name  of  Bohemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  already  famous  by 
his  double  victory  over  the  Greek  emperor  :  but  his  father's  will  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
eastern  trophies,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the  rumour  and  passage  of  the 
French  pilgrims.  It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may 
seek  for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a  small  alloy  of  religious 
fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  secretly  di- 
rected the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he  affected  to  second  with  astonish- 
ment and  zeal :  at  the  siege  of  Amalphi,  his  example  and  discourse  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  a  confederate  army  ;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment 
to  supply  crosses  for  the  numerous  candidates,  and  prepared  to  visit 
Constantinople  and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot.  Several  princes  of  the  Norman  race  accompanied  this 
veteran  general;  and  his  cousin  Tancred(4)  was  the  partner,  rather 
than  the  servant  of  the  war.  In  the  accomplished  character  of  Tancred, 
we  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,(5)  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  which  inspired  the  generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of 
man,  far  better  than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion  of  the 
times. 

Between  the  age  cf  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  crusades,  a  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Normans,  and  the 
French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     The  ser- 

(1)  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  character  in  the  genuine  his- 
tory of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first  of  heroes  in  the  writings  of  tiie  Greeks  (Anna 
Coinnetia.  Altxiad,  lih.  x.  xi.)  and  the  Arabians.  (Longiieriiaua,  p.  129.) 

(2)  Oinnes  de  Burgnndia,  et  Alvernia,  et  Vasconia,  et  Gothi  (of  La/iguedoc},  provinciates 
appellabantur,  caeteri  viro  Fraucigeuae  ct  hoc  in  exercitu  ;  inter  hostes  autem  Frauci  dicebantiu. 
Raymond  des  Agiles,  p.  114. 

(3)  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St  .T.^itlins,  whose  name,  as 
earl)  ;is  the  first  crusade,  was  coirupted  by  the  French  into  St.  (Willi's,  or  St.  Giles.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Lower  Languedoc,  between  Nismes  and  tlie  Rhone,  and  still  boasts  a  collegiate 
ehurch  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond.  (IUelanu.es  tilts  d'uue  giande  bibliotheque,  loin, 
xxxvii.  p.  51.) 

(4)  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  I mma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert  Guiscard  ;  his  father,  the 
marquis  Odo  the  fiood.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  family  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a 
person  should  he  unknown  :  but  Muiatori  reasonably  conjecluies  that  he  was  an  Italian,  ami 
perhaps  <>f  the  race  of  the  marquisses  of  Moutferrat  in  Piedmont,  (script,  torn.  \ .  p.  281.  282.) 

(5)  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has  insetted  in  his  poem,  and 
in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave  and  amorous  Rinaldo.  (10.75. 17  CC— 34.)  He 
might  borrow  his  name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  vanquished  ;is 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  tire  emperor  Frederic  I.  (Stoiia  Imperiale  de  Rico- 
baldo,  in  Muiatori  Script.  Ital.  torn  ix.  p.  3G0.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  5.30  )  But,  1  I  he 
distance  of  sixty  years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos  destroys  their  identity.  2  I  lie 
Moria  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  coute  Boyardo.at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  (Mura 
ton,  p.  281—289  )  3.  1  his  Rinaldo,  and  his  exploits,  are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero  of 
lasso.     (Muiatori,  AntkhiU  tsteuse,  torn.  i.  p.  300  ) 
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vice  of  tlie  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ;  tlie  cavalry  formed 
the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the  honourable  name  of  miles,  or  soldier, 
was  confined  to  the  gentlemen(l)  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among  their 
faithful  barons :  tlie  barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or 
benefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of 
each  other  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order, 
which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the  same  species 
with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure 
equal  alliances;  their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or 
lines  of  ancestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A 
single  knight  could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  character 
which  he  received;  and  the  warlike  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  mare 
glory  from  this  personal  distinction,  than  from  tlie  lustre  of  their  diadem. 
This  ceremony,  of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  tlie 
woods  of  Germany,(2)  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane  ;  the  candi- 
date, after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested  with  the  sword  and  spurs  ; 
and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight  blow,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  last  affront  which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  supersti- 
tion mingled  in  every  public  and  private  action  of  life  :  in  the  holy  wars, 
it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  assi- 
milated in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood. 
The  hath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent  copy  of  the 
regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was 
blessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion;  his  solemn  reception  was  preceded 
by  fasts  and  vigils  ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore  to  accomplish 
the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  education,  example,  and  the  public  opi- 
nion, were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant  names),  lie  devoted  him- 
self to  speak  the  truth  :  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  protect  the  distressed  ; 
to  practice  courtesy,  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  to  pursue  the 
infidels  ;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety  ;  and  to  vindicate 
in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of 
the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry and  peace;  to  esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of 
his  own  injuries  ;  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  mi- 
litary discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to  refine  the  temper 
of  Barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of 
national  prejudice  was  softened ;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms 
spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of  Christen- 
dom. Abroad,  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exer- 
cise, the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually  associated;  and  im- 
partial taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  tlie  Olympic  games  of 
classic  antiquity. (S)      Instead  of  the   naked   spectacles  which  corrupted 

the  manners  of  tin-  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins 

and  matrons,  (lie  pompous  decoration  of  the  l'^t1-  was  crowned  with  the 

presence  of  chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror 

(1)  of  tbe  worria  gentills,  gentllhomme,  gentleman,  two  etymologies  .no  produced: 
1  From  the  Uarhariaos  of  the  flfth  century,  tbe  soldiers,  and  ai  length  tlie  conquerors  ol  the 
Itomau  empire,  »ii"  were  vain  "i  tl  eli  foreign  nobilltj  and,  f.  From  the  sense  "i  tbe  civi- 
lians, who  consldei  gent  Hit,  «  synonimoui  with  tngeHums,  Seldeu  Inclines  to  tbe  Brat,  but 
tbe  latter  is  more  pure,  ;is  well  .is  probable, 

c.')  Framea  scntnque  juvenei nant.     radios,  Gertnanla,  c   IS. 

(3)  Tbe  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  csttui  and  pancratium,  were  condemned  b]  i  > 
curgus,  Philopcemen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  .i  general,  and  ;i  physician.  Agaiust  iheii  autho- 
rity and  reasons,  tbe  readei  may  weigh  the  apologj  u(  Liiclau,  in  ibe  <  liaractei  of  Solon.  See 
v\  •  si  mi  the  Olympic  Games,  In  hia  I'indai .  vol,  II,  p,  w;    :*;.  •.•!.',  -  ?w. 
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received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  okiii  and  strength 
that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful 
relation  to  the  merit  of  a  soldier  ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  in- 
vented in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  east  and  west,  pre- 
sented a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats, 
the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass,  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as 
in  actual  service  ;  and  the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  de- 
cided by  the  superior  management  of  the  horse  and  lance.  The  lance 
was  the  proper  anil  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight ;  his  horse  was  of  a 
lar^e  and  heavy  breed  ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attendant,  and  he  quietly  rode  a 
pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace.  His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves 
and  buckler,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe;  but  I  may  remark, 
tliat  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than 
in  later  times  :  and  that  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was  de- 
fended by  an  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances  were 
fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred  their  horses  against  the 
foe  ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand 
against  the  direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight 
was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal  birth 
and  similar  hopes  ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms,  and 
four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of  a  com- 

flete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  or  the 
loly  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted ;  the 
voluntary  service  of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either  prompt- 
ed by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and 
the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth, 
and  the  fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were  distinguished 
by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Europe  must  seek  in  these  achievements  the  origin 
and  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chivalry,  I  have  been 
urged  to  anticipate  on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  effect,  and  a 
cause,  of  this  memorable  institution.(l) 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders,  who  assumed  the  cross 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As  soon  as  they  were  relieved 
by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  multitude,  they  encouraged  each  other, 
by  interviews  and  messages,  to  accomplish  their  vow,  and  hasten  their 
departure.  Their  wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the  dan- 
ger and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage :  their  portable  treasures  were  con- 
veyed in  bars  of  silver  and  gold ;  and  the  princes  and  barons  were  at- 
tended by  their  equipage  of  hounds  and  hawks  to  amuse  their  leisure 
and  to  supply  their  table.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  for 
so  many  myriads  of  men  and  horses,  engaged  them  to  separate  their 
forces ;  their  choice  or  situation  determined  the  road  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  to 
begin  their  operations  against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  followed  the  direct  way  of  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Bulgaria ;  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the  sole  com- 
mand, every  step  afforded  some  proof  of  Lis  prudence  and  virtue.  On 
the  confines  of  Hungary  he  was  stopped  three  weeks  by  a  Christian 
people,  to  whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross  was  justly 
odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smarted  with  the  wounds  which  they  had 
received  from  the  first  pilgrims :  in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the 
right  of  defence  and  retaliation ;  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a 
severe  revenge  from  a  hero  of  the  same  nation,  and  who  was  engaged  in 

(1)  On  the  curious  subjects  of  knighthood,  knights's  service,  nobility,  arms,  cry /if  war, 
banueis,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  iiifoiniation  may  be  sought  in  Selde.n,  (Opera, 
loin,  in  part,  i  I  itles  of  Honour,  part.  li.  c.  1.  5.  5.  8.)  Rticange.  (Glos.  Latin,  torn.  iv.  p. 
398—412,  Ike.)  Dissertations  sur  Joinville,  (lib.  vi-  12.  p.  127—142.  p.  1&">—  JK.)  ;md  M.  d* 
St.  Palayc.  (Memoirs  sur  la  Chevaieiie.j 
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the  same  cause.  But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the 
virtuous  duke  was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his 
worthless  brethren  ;  and  his  twelve  deputies,  the  messengers  of  peace, 
requested  in  his  name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal  market.  To  remove 
their  suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  himself,  and  afterward  his  brother,  to 
the  faith  of  Carloman  king  of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with  a  simple 
but  hospitable  entertainment :  the  treaty  was  sanctified  by  their  com- 
mon gospel;  and  a  proclamation,  under  pain  of  death,  restrained  the 
animosity  and  licence, of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From  Austria  to  Belgrade, 
they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  without  enduring  or  offering  an 
injury;  and  the  proximity  of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  flunks 
with  his  numerous  cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less  useful  for  their 
safety  than  for  his  own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  passed  the  river  than  the  king  of  Hungary  restored  the 
hostages,  and  saluted  their  departure  with  the  fairest  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise.  With  the  same  conduct  and  discipline,  God- 
frey pervaded  the  woods  of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace ;  and 
might  congratulate  himself,  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of 
his  pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his  sword  against  a  Christian  adversary. 
After  an  easy  and  pleasant  journey  through  Lombardy,  from  Turin  to 
Aquileia,  Raymond  and  his  provincials  marched  forty  days  through  the 
savage  country  of  Dalmatia(l)  and  Sclavonia.  The  weather  was  a  per- 
petual fog  ;  the  land  was  mountainous  and  desolate  ;  the  natives  were 
either  fugitive  or  hostile;  loose  in  their  religion  and  government,  they 
refused  to  furnish  provisions  or  guides;  murdered  the  stragglers;  and 
exercised  by  night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the  count,  who  derived  more 
security  from  the  punishment  of  some  captive  robbers  than  from  his  in- 
terview and  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Scodra.(2)  His  march  between 
Durazzo  and  Constantinople  was  harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by 
the  peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  same  faint  and 
ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the  remaining  chiefs,  who  passed 
the  Adriatic  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  Bohemond  had  arms  and  vessels, 
and  foresight  and  discipline ;  and  his  name  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered 
were  surmounted  by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valour  of  Tancred ; 
and  if  the  Norman  prince  affected  to  spare  the  Greeks,  he  gorged  his 
soldiers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an  heretical  castle. (3)  The  nobles  of 
France  pressed  forwards  with  the  vain  and  thoughtless  ardour  of  which 
their  nation  has  been  sometimes  accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the 
march  of  Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen  of  Chartres, 
through  a  wealthy  country,  and  amidst  the  applauding  Catholics, 
was  a  devout  or  triumphant  progress :  they  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff;  and  the  golden  standard  of  St.  Peter  was  delivered  to  the 
brother  of  the  French  monarch. (4)  But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  plea- 
sure, they  neglected  to  secure  the  season,  and  the  means  of  their  em- 
barkation :  the  winter  was  insensibly  lost;  their  troops  were  scattered 

(i)  The  famili ;r  Dalmatics  of  Dncanga  arc  meagre  ami  imperfect ;  tiie  national  iii^toiians 

are  recent  and  fabulous,  ih<-  Greeks   re i<   and  careless.     In   ihe   year  1104,  Colomau  re- 

dureii  the  maritime  country  aa  lai  ai  rraii  and  Salona.  (Kntona  hjm  Crit.  torn  hi.  p.  195 — 
207) 

(2)  Sc(«lr;i8  appears  in  Livj  ;n  tbe  capital  and  lortresa  of  Gentina  king  of  the  illyrians,  arx 
muultiaaima,  afterward  a  Roman  colon;  .  (Cellarlns,  torn,  i  p  3  '.  KM  >  i'  is  now  called 
licodxr,  '>'  Scutari  (d'Anville,  Geograpbli  Incienne,  torn  i.  p.  now  a 
pasha)  of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  waa  lln  eighth  undi  berg  of  Romania,  and  fur- 
nished sin  ii n iid red  soldiers  on  <<  revenue  ol  seventy  elghl  thousand  seven  huudred  ;nnl  i  i^iiiy- 
■even  rlx  dollars.    (Mursigli,  Stato  Mliil                           Ottomano,  ;> 

(3)  In  Pelagonia  castruui  b,  ticum  ip  combua. 
sere.      \.       •  i   i    tijuria  cimtigit .  quia  llloriini  dete  lahlllJ  sermo  ill  cancel  serpehal 

que  cirri  mjacentei 

cooll)  relating  the  fai  t,  the  arebbial 

Judei  ■  Saracenua  eequalitei  haheii  cllani  Inlmicoa  Dei 

P 

(1)    \va\a8ofXtvot  aro  Vuiixtp  tijv  \pt<rt)v  tv  .        I  111     nd,   lib    I,   p 

«3H) 

Vol.  IV.  K 
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and  corrupted  in  the  towns  of  Italy.  They  separately  accomplished 
their  passage,  regardless  of  safety  or  dignity  :  and  within  nine  months 
from  the  feast  of  the  assumption,  the  day  appointed  by  Urban,  all  the 
Latin  princes  had  reached  Constantinople.  But  the  count  of  Verman- 
dois  was  produced  as  a  captive  ;  his  foremost  vessels  were  scattered  by 
a  tempest ;  and  his  person,  against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by 
the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  an- 
nounced by  four-arid-twenty  knights  in  golden  armour,  who  commanded 
the  emperor  to  revere  the  general  of  the  Latin  Christians,  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  kings.(l) 

In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd,  who  was 
ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes :  he  had  prayed  for 
water :  the  Ganges  were  turned  into  his  grounds,  and  his  stock  and  cot- 
tage were  swept  away  by  the  inundation.  Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at 
least  the  apprehension,  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose 
name  has  already  appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  dif- 
ferently represented  by  his  daughter  Anne,(2)  and  by  the  Latin 
writers. (3)  In  the  council  of  Placentia,  his  ambassadors  had  soli- 
cited a  moderate  succour,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers ;  but 
he  was  astonished  by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent  chiefs 
and  fanatic  nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between  hope  and 
fear,  between  timidity  and  courage ;  but  in  the  crooked  policy 
which  he  mistook  for  wisdom,  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern, 
that  he  maliciously  conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French 
heroes.  The  promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the  hermit  were  savage 
beasts,  alike  destitute  of  humanity  and  reason ;  nor  was  it  possible  for 
Alexius  to  prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not  less  suspicious,  to  the 
Greek  emperor.  Their  motives  might  be  pure  and  pious  ;  but  he  was 
equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ambitious  Bohemond,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  transalpine  chiefs ;  the  courage  of  the  French  was 
blind  and  headstrong:  they  might  be  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth 
of  Greece,  and  elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible 
strength ;  and  Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the  troops  of 
Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  they  heard  with  indignation 
that  their  brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Greeks  ;  and  their  reluctant  duke  was  compelled  to  indulge  them  in 
some  freedom  of  retaliation  and  rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  the 
submission  of  Alexius  :  he  promised  to  supply  their  camp  ;  and  as  they 
refused,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters 
were  assigned  among  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of  that  nar- 
row sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  nations,  who  despised  each  other  as  slaves  and  Barbarians.  Igno- 
rance is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was  inflamed  into  daily 
proTocations:  prejudice  is  blind,  hunger  is  deaf:  and  Alexius  is  accused 
of  a  design  to  starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post,  on  all 

(l)  '0  fiaotXtvs  iiav  fiaaiKewv,  xai  opx>iyos  tou  ifipuyjiKov  <npa-rfvp.aTos  awavTos.  This 
oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Verrpautlojs ;  but  the  patriot  Ducange  repeats  villi 
much  complacency  (Not.  ad  Alexiad,  p.  352,353.  nissm  27.  stir  Joinville,  p.  315.)  the  pas- 
sages of  Matthew  Paris  (A.  I).  1251  )  and  Froissard  (vol.  iv.  p.  201  )  which  style  the  king  of 
France,  rex  regum,  and  chef  de  tuna  les  rois  Chretiens. 

(i-'j  Anna  C'oBinena  was  bom  the  1st  of  December,  A.  D.  1083,  indiction  7-  (Alexiad,  lib. 
vi.  p.  166,  167  )  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  rnar- 
xw<\  to  the  younger  Niccphoma  Dyienuiiis,  whom  she  fondly  styles  rov  f/wv  Kmaapa.  (lib.  x. 
p.  295,  2S6.)  Si. me  moderns  have  imagined  that  her  enmity  to  Bohemond  was  the  fruit  of 
disappointed  love.  In  tie  transactions  of  Constantinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts 
(Alex.  lib.  x.  si.  p.  283— 311.)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins;  but  iu  their 
f  ulisequent  exploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant. 

(3)  In  their  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius.  Maimbourg  ha9  favoured  the 
Catholic  Franks,  and  Voliaire  has  been  partial  to  the  schismatic  Greeks.  1  he  prejudice  of  a 
philosopher  is  less  excusable  than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 
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sides  encompassed  with  the  waters.(l)  Godfrey  sounded  his  trumpets, 
burst  the  net,  overspread  the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs ;  but  tho 
gates  of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified,  the  ramparts  were  lined 
with  archers;  and  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  botli  parties  listened  to  the 
voice  of  peace  and  religion.  The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  insen- 
sibly soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers  ;  as  a  Christian 
warrior,  he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enter- 
prize,  which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and  treasures.  On  the 
return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was  persuaded  to  occupy  a  pleasant  and  plen- 
tiful camp  in  Asia;  and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  Bosphorus,  than 
the  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly  recalled  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
same  policy  was  repeated  with  the  succeeding  chiefs,  who  were  swayed 
by  the  example,  and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of  their  foremost  com- 
panions. By  his  skill  and  diligence  Alexiu6  prevented  the  union  of  any 
two  of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  before  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost  not  a  Latin 
pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

The  same  arms  which  threatened  Europe  might  deliver  Asia,  and  re- 

?el  the  Turks  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Iellespont.  The  fair  provinces  from  Nice  to  Antioch  were  the  recent 
patrimony  of  the  Roman  emperor  ;  and  his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim 
still  embraced  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm, 
Alexius  indulged,  or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading  his  new  al- 
lies to  subvert  the  thrones  of  the  east :  but  the  calmer  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  temper  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal  person  to  the 
faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  Barbarians.  His  prudence,  or  his  pride, 
was  content  with  extorting  from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of  homage 
and  fidelity,  and  a  solemn  promise  that  they  would  either  restore,  or 
hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests,  as  the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Their  independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention  of 
this  foreign  and  voluntary  servitude :  they  successively  yielded  to  the 
dexterous  application  of  gifts  and  flattery ;  and  the  first  proselytes  be- 
came the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries  to  multiply  the  com- 
panions of  their  shame.  The  pride  of  Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  sooth'ed 
by  the  honours  of  his  captivity  ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
the  example  of  submission  was  prevalent  and  heavy.  In  the  mind  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  every  human  consideration  was  subordinate  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  crusade.  He  had  firmly  resisted  the 
temptations  of  Bohemond  and  Raymond,  who  urged  the  attack  and 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alexius  esteemed  his  virtues,  and  deserved- 
ly named  him  the  champion  of  the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage 
with  the  filial  name  and  the  rights  of  adoption. (2)  The  hateful  Bohe- 
mond was  received  as  a  true  and  ancient  ally  ;  and  if  the  emperor  re- 
minded him  of  former  hostilities  ;  it  was  only  to  praise  the  valour  that 
he  had  displayed,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields  of 
Durazzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged  and  entertained, 
and  served  with  imperhd  pomp  :  one  day  as  he  passed  through  the  gal- 
lery of  the  palace,  a  door  was  carelessly  left  open  to  expose  a  pile  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture,  which 
was  heaped  in  seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  cham- 
ber. "  What  conquests,"  exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  "might  not 
"  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure! — It  is  your  own,' 
replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who  watched  the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and 

(i)  Between  the  niack  sea,  the  iiotphorus,  ami  die  river  Rarbyses,  whl<  h  Is  deep  in  sum-' 

mer,  and  runs  fifteen  mile*  through  a  tiat  meadow,    lu  comi ilcatlon  with  Europe  nnil 

Constantinople  la  bj  the  stone  bridge  "i  tin1  Blaclu  mc,  which  in  i  waa  restored 

by  Justinian  and  Basil.  (Gylllua  <t<-  Bosphoro  l  hracio,  lib.  0.  c.  o.  Dm  auge,  C.  r.  <  brl 

III),  iv.  c  2.  179.) 

i  ?  i  riiere  were  two  aorta  of  adoption,   the  one  by  arms,  the  otbei   bj  Im  ng  tin—". 

between  the  sh|it  and  ik i  hlsfathei      Ducantte  (stir  Joluvtlle, d 

i..idi !■>••*  adoption  to  u.f-r  i n  ol  the  lait< 
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Bohemond,  after  some  hesitation,  condescended  to  accept  this  magni- 
ficent present.  The  Norman  was  flattered  hy  the  assurance  of  an  inde- 
pendent principality  ;  and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  east.  The 
two  Roberts,  the  sons  of  the  conqueror  of  England,  and  the  kinsmen  of 
three  queens,(l)  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the  Byzantine  throne.  A 
private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartres  attests  his  admiration  of  the  em- 
peror, the  most  excellent  and  liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  promised  to  educate  and  establish  his  young- 
est  son.  la  his  southern  province,  the  Count  of  St  Giles  and  Thoulouse 
faintly  recoil  nised  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign 
nation  and  language.  At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  the 
Greek  might  be  satisfied  with  an  equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship. 
His  obstinate  resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  submission; 
and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among  the  Barbarians,  as  the  sun 
amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  disgust  of  the  noise  and  insolence  of 
the  French,  his  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor 
imparted  to  his  faithful  Raymond;  and  that  aged  statesman  might  clearly 
discern,  that,  however  false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in  his  enmi- 
ty.(2)  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the  person  of  Tan- 
cred ;  and  none  could  deem  themselves  dishonoured  by  the  imitation 
of  that  gallant  knight.  He  disdained  the  gold  and  flattery  of  the 
Greek  monarch  ;  assaulted  in  his  presence  an  insolent  patrician ;  es- 
caped to  Asia  in  the  habit  of  a  private  soldier;  and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to 
the  authority  of  Bohemond  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  cause. 
The  best  arid  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossibility  of  passing 
the  sea  and  accomplishing  their  vow,  without  the  licence  and  the  vessels 
of  Alexius  ;  but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they  trode 
the  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords  would  obliterate  their  shame,  and 
dissolve  the  engagement,  which,  on  this  side,  might  not  be  very  faithf ully 
performed.  The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grateful  to  a  people 
who  had  long  since  considered  pride  as  the  substitute  of  power.  High 
on  his  throne,  the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immovable ;  his  majesty  was 
adored  by  the  Latin  princes  ;  and  they  submitted  to  kiss  either  his  feet 
or  his  knees,  an  indignity  which  their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to  confess, 
and  unable  to  deny .(3) 

Private  or  public  interest  suppressed  the  murmurs  of  the  dukes  and 
coants ;  but  a  French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be  Robert  of  Paris)  (4) 
presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  place  himself  by  the  side  of 
Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of  Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim  in  his 
barbarous  idiom,  "  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat  while  so  many 
"  valiant  captains  are  standing  round  him  ?"  The  emperor  maintained 
his  silence,  dissembled  his  indignation,  and  questioned  his  interpreter 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  he  partly  suspected  from 
the  universal  language  of  gesture  and  countenance.  Before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  pilgrims,  he  endeavoured  to  learn  the  name  and  condition 
of  the  audacious  baron.  "  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert,  "  of  the 

(\)  After  bis  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  man  of  toe  king  of  England,  for  a  pen- 
sion of  four  hundred  maiks.     .see  the  first  act  in  Kymer's  Faedent. 

12)  Sensit  vetns  regnandi,  falsos  in  ai;  >re,  odia  tiuli  fiugere.     Tacit   6.  44. 

(3)  Tb*  proud  historians  of  the  crusade:  slide  and  stumble  over  this  humiliating  step.  Yet, 
MMre  the  heroes  kne.t  to  salute  the  emperor  us  he  sat  motionless  on  Ins  t.  r  »ne,  it  is  clear  that 
I  key  must  have  kissed  tiller  Ms  feet  or  knees.  It  is  only  singular,  that  Anna  should  not 
have  ;uttply  supplied  the  s  lence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latins.  Tb/s  abase.neut  of  their  pinicfs 
would  have  added  a  flat  cb.ipter  to  the  L'eremoniale  Aulie  Byzautiuae. 

(1)  He  called  himself  *paYju*  icaffopos  tut/  etrymwv.  (Alexius,  lib.  x.  p.  301.)  What  a  litle 
of  noblesse  of  the  eleventh  century,  if  any  one  could  now  prove  his  inheritance!  Ai  ua  re- 
lates, "ith  visible  pleasure,  that  tbe swelling  BaTbarian,  aoTiwj  -rervpuipevos,  was  silled,  rr 
u-ouuded,  after  fighting  in  the  front  of  tlie  battle  oi  Dorylaenm.  (lib.  *i.  p.  ."17  )  J  hie 
ci  cun  nance  may  justify  the  suspicion  of  Ducange,  (Not.  p.  362.;  that  lie  was  no  other  llir.ii 
I  of  Paris,  oi  i he  district  most  peculiarly  styled  the  duchy  or  island  of  Fiance.  {VUU 
(/c  France.) 
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"  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  country.  All  that  I  know  is 
"  that  there  is  a  church  in  my  neighbourhood^  1)  the  resort  of  those 
"  who  are  desirous  of  approving  their  valour  in  single  combat.  Till  an 
"  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayers  to  God  and  his  saints. 
"  That  church  I  have  frequently  visited,  but  never  have  I  found  an 
"  antagonist  who  dared  to  accept  my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed  the 
ehallen°-er  with  some  prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the  Turkish 
warfare3;  and  history  repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively  example  of  the 
in; uners  of  his  age  and  country. 

The  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and  achieved  by  Alexander, 
with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedonians  and  Greeks  ;(2)  and  his  best 
hope  was  in  the  strength  and  discipline  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry.  The 
principal  force  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry  ;  and  when 
that  force  was  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their 
martial  attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men.  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  The 
value  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict  and  authentic  account ;  and 
the  flower  of  European  chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a  first  effort,  this 
formidable  body  of  h  Javy  horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled 
for  the  service  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers;  hut  the  promiscuous 
crowd  Mere  lost  in  their  own  disorder;  and  we  depend  not  on  the  eyes 
or  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and  fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Bald- 
win,(3)  in  the  estimate  of  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear 
arms,  besides  the  priests  and  monks,  the  women  and  children,  of  the 
Latin  camp.  The  reader  starts  ;  and  before  he  is  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  1  shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the 
cross  had  accomplished  their  vow,  above  six  millions  would  have  mi- 
grated from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppression  of  faith,  1  derive 
some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious  and  thinking  writer, (4)  who,  after 
the  same  review  of  the  cavalry,  accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of 
C'hartres,  and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  regions  (in  the  geo- 
graphy of  a  Frenchman)  were  sufficient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such 
incredible  multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  remember,  that  of 
these  religious  volunteers  great  numbers  never  beheld  Constantinople 
and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm  the  influence  is  irregular  and  transient  : 
many  were  detained  at  home  by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or 
weakness  ;  and  many  were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the 
more  insuperable  as  they  were  unforeseen  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  where  whitened  with 
their  bones;  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Turkish  sultan; 
and  the  h>-^  of  the  first  adventure,  by  the  sword,  or  climate,  or  fatigue, 
already  been  stated  at  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Yet  the  my- 
riads that  survived,  that  marched,  that  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy 
pilgrimage,  were  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Greeks.  The  copious  energy  of  her  language  sinks  under  the  efforts 
of  the  princess  Anne  ;(.j)  the  images  of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

| 1  i  H  nil  the  San  -  penetration,  Diicange  discovers  his  chinch  to  he  that  ol  si.  Drausus,  •  < 
ii,  "i  Soissons,  qiiein  duello  diuilcaturi  tulnit  luvocare:  pugiles  qui  ..>>  meiiiorlain  ejus 

*  *  '  "'  '    i ■"  lam  invictog  ledilit,  ui  et  de  Burguitdla  el  it;ili;i  i  ili  necessitate  coufugiatur 

•"I  i.     '•  .  ,  i  i    log. 

(-)   I'liere  is  some  diversity  on  il i »  of  his  army  j  Iml  no  aiitlioril)  can  be  compared 

wlili  thai  of  I'toleiny,  who   itntta  it  ,    and  thirtj  thousand   i 

r  bei '-  \i.n  l<  ),  p  J 

(3)  Fnlcher.  i  arui'ieusis,  p  Hi  enui eteeti   nations  ol  different  names  and 

languages  p.  383.);  hut  I  do  not  clearl)  apprehend  his  difference  between  tur  Vranci  tud 
'  ■< a  •.  Hall  i  A\ >i  11,     i  :  e«hcr<  (p  305  i  he  content | isl)  brands  the  deserters 

f'i)  bert,  p.     >      w  even   his  gentle  opposition   implies  an  Immense  multitude.    By 

Hrhau  II.  In  the  fervoiu  of  his  zeal,  n  Is  onlj  rati  >i  .it  three  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  (i  ph . 
\>  i      i  .  mil    nun.  \n    p    731 

i     tlexius,  III),  x.  p.  i!83  3   i.     Her  I  ,    ilnsofihcii  drange  and  in- 
articulate names  ;  and  Indeed  there  Is  scarcelj  tli  '  unt  rived  to  dlsdg  re 

tlie  pi i  igm  rani  t   o  ili  n   n  d  familiar  I  I 

i  i  tin  count  ol    ■ 
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of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  represent 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  exclaims, 
that  Europe  was  loosened  from  its  foundations  and  hurled  against  Asia. 
The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour  under  the  same  doubt  of 
a  vague  and  indefinite  magnitude. ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a 
larger  number  has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of  a  single 
camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the  Latin  princes. 
Their  motives,  their  characters,  and  their  arms,  have  been  already  dis- 
played. Of  their  troops  the  most  numerous  portions  were  natives  of 
France ;  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent 
a  powerful  reinforcement :  some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from 
Spain,  Lombard y,  and  England  ;(l)  and  from  the  distant  bogs  and 
mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  (2)  issued  some  naked  and  savage  fa- 
natics, ferocious  at  home,  but  unwarlike  abroad.  Had  not  superstition 
condemned  the  sacrilegious  prudence  of  depriving  the  poorest  or  weak- 
est Christian  of  the  merit  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with 
mouths,  but  without  hands,  might  have  been  stationed  in  the  Greek 
empire,  till  their  companions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  A  small  remnant  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus,  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Their  northern  constitution  was 
scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected  by  the  vapours,  of  a  Syrian  sun. 
They  consumed,  with  heedless  prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and 
provision :  their  numbers  exhausted  the  inland  country ;  the  sea  was 
remote,  the  Greeks  were  unfriendly,  and  the  Christians  of  every  sect 
fled  before  the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren.  In  the 
dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes  roasted  and  devoured  the  flesh 
of  their  infant  or  adult  captives.  Among  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  the 
idolaters  of  Europe  were  rendered  more  odious  by  the  name  and  repu- 
tation of  cannibals  :  the  spies  who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen 
of  Bohemond,  were  shewn  several  human  bodies  turning  on  the  spit ; 
and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report,  which  increased  at  the  same 
time  the  abhorrence  and  the  terror  of  the  infidels  (3) 

I  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps  of  the  crusaders, 
as  they  paint  the  manners  and  character  of  Europe  ;  but  I  shall  abridge 
the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of  their  blind  achievements,  which 
were  performed  by  strength,  and  are  described  by  ignorance.  From 
their  first  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced 
in  successive  divisions ;  passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire ;  opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced,  by  the  siege  of 
his  capital,  their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish  sultan.  His  king- 
dom of  Roum  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Syria, 
and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem  :  his  name  was  Killidge-Aislan, 
or  Soliman,(4)  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  and  the  son  of  the  first  conqueror; 

(1)  William  of  Malmsbnry  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1130)  has  inserted  in  his  history  (lib. 
iv.  p.  130 — 154.)  a  narrative  of  the  first  crusade  ;  hut  I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
teuue  murmur  which  had  passed  the  British  ocean  (p.  143.),  he  had  confined  himself  to  the 
numbers,  families,  and  adventurers  of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in  Dtigdale,  that  an  English 
Norm. in,  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holderness,  led  the  rearguard  with  duke  Robert,  at 
the  h.ittle  of  Antioch  (Baronage,  pait.  1    p.  61  ). 

(?)  Videres  Scotorum  apud  se  ferocium  alias  imbellium  cuneos  (Guihert,  p.4~l.)  the  cms 
i  \  turn  and  Mspida  chtamys  may  suit  the  Highlanders  ;  but  the  finibus  uliginosis  may  rather 
a; .. ily  to  the  Irish  bogs.  William  of  Malmsbury  expressly  mentions  the  Welsh  and  Scots, 
&c.  (lib.  iv.  p.  133.)  who  quitted,  the  lormer  vcnatioiiem  saltuum,  the  latter  familiaritatcm 
pulicum. 

(3)  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice  or  a  lie,  may  be  found 
in  Anna  Com nena  (Alexins,  lib.  x.  p.  2S8.),  Guibert,  (p  546.)  Kadulpb.  Ladom  (c.  97.;. 
The  stratagem  is  related  by  the  author  of  Gcsta  Francorum,  the  monk  Kobert  Baldric,  and  Bay- 
inond  des  Agihs,  ill  the  sieje  and  famine  of  Antioch. 

(1)  His  mussiilman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and  his  character  is  highly 
embellished  by  lasso.  His  Turkish  name  of  Killidge-Arslan  (A.  H.  4Sd—  .500.  A.  I>.  11:1.'— 
130  i.     See  de  Guignes's  Tables,  torn.  i.  p   245.)  is  employed  by  the  Orientals,  and  with  some 

corruption  by  the  Greeks;  but  little   more  than   his  name  can   he  f. d  in  the  Mahometan 

writers,  who  are  div  and  sulky  on  the  subject  of  the  first  crusade  (De  Guignes,  lorn.  ili.  u  2. 
p   it)    50.) 
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and  in  the  defence  of  a  land  which  the  Turks  considered  as  their  own, 
he  deserved  the  praise  of  his  enemies,  hy  whom  alone  he  is  known  to 
posterity.  Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposited 
his  family  and  treasure  in  Nice ;  retired  to  the  mountains  with  fifty 
thousand  horse;  and  twice  descended  to  assault  the  camps  or  quarters 
of  the  Christian  besiegers,  which  formed  an  imperfect  circle  of  above  six 
miles.  The  lofty  and  solid  walls  of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and  flanked  by  three  hundred  and  seventy  towers ;  and  on  the  verge  of 
Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms,  and  inflamed  by  reli- 
gion. Before  this  city,  the  French  princes  occupied  their  stations,  and 
{trosecuted  their  attacks  without  correspondence  or  subordination  :  emu- 
ation  prompted  their  valour  ;  but  their  valour  was  sullied  by  cruelty, 
and  their  emulation  degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the 
siege  of  Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were  employed  by  the 
Latins  ;  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the  belfrey 
or  moveable  turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and  balist,  the  sling, 
and  the  cross-bow  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts.(l)  In  the  space 
of  seven  weeks,  much  labour  and  blood  were  expended,  and  some  pro- 
gress, especially  by  count  Raymond,  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  be- 
siegers.  But  the  Turks  could  protract  their  resistance  and  secure  their 
escape,  as  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  lake(2)  Aseanius,  which 
stretches  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The  means  of 
conquest  were  supplied  by  the  prudence  and  industry  of  Alexius;  a  great 
number  of  boats  were  transported  on  sledges  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  ; 
they  were  filled  with  the  most  dexterous  of  his  archers  ;  the  flight  of 
the  sultana  was  intercepted  ;  Nice  was  invested  by  land  and  water ;  and 
a  (heck  emissary  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  master's  pro- 
tection, and  to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely  surrender,  from  the  rage 
of  the  savages  of  Europe.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  oi-  at  least  of 
hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder,  were  awed  by  the 
imperial  banner  that  streamed  from  the  citadel  ;  and  Alexius  guarded 
with  jealous  vigilance,  this  important  conquest.  The  murmurs  of  the 
chiefs  were  stifled  by  honour  or  interest ;  and  after  a  halt  of  nine  days, 
they  directed  their  inarch  towards  Phrygia,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Greek  general,  whom  they  suspected  of  secret  connivance  with  the  sul- 
tan. The  consort  and  the  principal  servants  of  Soliman  had  been  ho- 
nourably restored  without  ransom  ;  and  the  emperor's  generosity  to  the 
miscreants(j3)  was  interpreted  as  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  his  capi- 
tal :  lie  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  this  strange  invasion  of 
the  western  Barbarians;  the  Turkish  emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty 
or  religion  ;  the  Turkman  hordes  encamped  round  his  standard  ;  and 
his  whole  force  is  loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two  hundred,  or 
even  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited 
till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier  ;  and  ho- 
vering on  the  flanks,  observed  their  careless  and  confident  progress  in 
two  columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other.  Some  miles  before  they 
could  reach  Dorylfflum  in  Fhrygia,  the  left,  anil  less  numerous,  division 
was  surprised,  and  attacked,  and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  ca- 
\  airy. (j)    The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of  arrow-;,  and  the  bar- 

'  1 1  (l"  the  of  the  middle  aer*.  see  Mnnilorl.  |  tiitiqiiltnt, 

llalise,  li.  disserl   26.  p.  458     i   I        I  lie  bel/redus,   from  whence  ..m  belfier,  was  li.e 

moveable  Lowei  nl  the  am  I  D       ugc. p,  I 

i   i  .iim.it    i ■.  i    i.  markln  \   the   re  embl  nice  between   tbe 

ivitb  die  operations  ol  Herua ries  before  Mexico.  See  Dr.  Koberi  hum' 

Kb.  « 

i/.  i  >  ,<uit .  a  word  invented  by  the  French  ci   sailers,  and  i  onmted  in  ibal  Ian  :n;i",e  t.i 

its  primitive  Beuse.     li  »l Id  seem  Umi  tbe  zeal  of  our  ancestors  I  ubey 

branded  everj  uiibelievei  m  a  rascal.    A  siuiilai   prejudice  tlili  lurks  in  the  min 
v ho  ilonK  iin  mselvcs  Christians. 

(4)  Baroniu    liasnrod I  a  very  douhifnl  letter  to  hi    brotl  i,« 

t  he  •  neurit »  i  on  istcd  of  I  be  fit  si 
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barous  onset,  overwhelmed  the  crusaders;  they  lost  their  order  and 
confidence,  and  the  fainting  fight  was  sustained  by  the  personal  valour, 
rather  than  by  the  military  conduct,  of  Rohemond,  Tancred,  and  Ro- 
bert of  Normandy.  They  were  revived  by  the  welcome  banners  of  duke 
Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their  succour,  with  the  count  of  Vei  mandois,  and 
sixty  thousand  horse  ;  and  was  followed  by  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  the 
bishop  of  Puy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  army.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  they  formed  in  new  order,  and  advanced  to  a  second  battle. 
They  were  received  with  equal  resolution  ;  and,  in  their  common  dis- 
dain for  the  un warlike  people  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on 
both  sides,  that  the  Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  Soldiers.(l)  Their  encounter  was  varied  and  ba- 
lanced by  the  contrast  of  arms  and  discipline  ;  of  the  direct  charge,  and 
wheeling  evolutions  ;  of  the  couched  lance,  and  the  brandished  javelin ; 
of  a  weighty  broad-sword,  and  a  crooked  sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armour, 
and  thin  flowing  robes ;  and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbalist  or 
cross-bow,  a  deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the  orientals  (2)  As  long 
as  the  horses  were  fresh  and  the  quivers  full,  Soliman  maintained  the 
advantage  of  the  day  ;  and  four  thousand  Christians  were  pierced  by 
the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening,  swiftness  yielded  to  strength ;  oil 
either  side,  the  numbers  were  equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground 
could  hold,  or  any  generals  could  manage  ;  but  in  turning  the  hills,  the 
last  division  of  Raymond  and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without 
design,  on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy,  and  the  long  contest  was 
determined.  Besides  a  nameless  and  unaccountable  multitude,  three 
thousand  pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  the  camp 
of  Soliman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the  variety  of  precious  spoil,  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  Latins  was  amused  with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and 
the  new  aspect  of  dromedaries  and  camels.  The  importance  of  the  vic- 
tory was  proved  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  sultan.  Reserving  ten 
thousand  guards  of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the  king- 
dom of  Roum,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and  kindle  the  resent- 
ment of  his  eastern  brethren.  In  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  the 
crusaders  traversed  the  Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  desert- 
ed towns,  without  either  finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  geo- 
grapher may  trace  the  position  of  Dorylseum,  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
Iconium,  Archelais,  and  Germanicia,  and  may  compare  those  classic  ap- 
pellations with  the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr  the  old  city,  Askhehr 
the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.  As  the  pilgrims  passed 
over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of  water  is  exchanged  for  silver,  they 
were  tormented  by  intolerable  thirst ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  first  ri- 
vulet, their  haste  and  intemperance  were  still  more  pernicious  to  the 
disorderly  throng.  They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  a; id 
slippery  sides  of  mount  Taurus :  many  of  the  soldiers  cast  away  their 
arms  to  secure  their  footsteps,  and  had  not  terror  preceded  their  van, 
the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have  been  driven  down  by  a  handful 
of  resolute  enemies.  Two  of  their  most  respectable  chiefs,  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse  were  carried  in  litters  :  Raymond 
was  raised,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  miracle,  from  a  hopeless  malady;  and  God- 

nostro  incommoilo  ;  true  and  tender,  lint  why  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  ?  Tancred 
is  Hy\t6JHius  :  of  whom  !  certainly  not  of  Koger,  nor  of  Bohemond. 

(1)  Veruiiiainen  diennt  se  esse  de  Francorum  genet  atione;  et  quia  iinllus  homo  naturalitei 
debet  esse  miles  nisi  Franci  et  Turei.  (Gcsta  Francorum,  p.  1.)  I  lie  same  community  of  blood 
and  valour  is  aliened  by  archhishop  baldric,  (p.  S9.) 

(2)  Batista,  Balestra,  Arbalestre.  See  Muralori  Anliquit.  torn  ii  p.  517—524.  Ducange 
Gloss.  Latin,  torn  i.  p.  5.31,  532.  In  the  liine  of  Ai.na  Comtieua,  ihis  weapon,  which  she  de- 
scribes  under  the  name  of  tzangra,  w:is  unknown  in  the  east.  (lib.  x.  p.  291  )  By  a  humane 
inconsistency,  the  pope  s:rove  io  prohibit  it  in  the  Christian  wars. 

(3)  Ii. e  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learnim.1  of  Cellarius,  and  the  geographical 
science  of  d'.Vnville.  William  of  Tyre  is  the  only  historian  of  the  crusades  who  has  any  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  ;  and  M.  otter  nod  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  from  Constantinople 
lo  Autioth.  (Voyage  en  Turquic  it  en  Perse,  torn,  i   p.  35-  68.J 
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frey  had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough  and  perilous 
chase  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 

To  improve  the  general  consternation,  the  cousin  of  Bohemond  and 
the  brother  of  Godfrey  were  detached  from  the  main  army  with  their 
respective  squadrons  of  five,  and  of  seven,  hundred  knights.  Tiiev 
over-ran  in  a  rapid  career  the  hills  and  sea-coast  of  Cilicia,  from  Cogrii 
to  the  Syrian  gates  :  the  Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls 
of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra;  but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at  length 
provoked  the  patient  and  generous  Italian  ;  and  they  turned  their  con- 
secrated swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and  profane  quarrel. 
Honour  was  the  motive  and  fame  the  reward,  of  Tancred  ;  but  fortune 
smiled  on  the  more  selfish  enterprize  of  his  rival.(l)  He  was  called  to 
the  assistance  of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had  been  suffered 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over  the  Christians  of  Edessa.  Bald- 
win accepted  the  character  of  his  son  and  Champion  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  introduced  into  the  city,  than  he  inflamed  the  people  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  father,  occupied  the  throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  con- 
quests over  the  hills  of  Armenia,  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
founded  the  first  principality  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted 
fifty-four  years  beyond  the  Euphrates. (2) 

Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria,  the  summer,  and  even  the  au- 
tumn, were  completely  wasted.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  or  the  separation 
and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  winter  season,  was  strongly  debated 
in  their  council :  the  love  of  arms  and  the  holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to 
advance  ;  and  reason,  perhaps,  was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  invader,  and  multiplies 
the  resources  of  defensive  war.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  protected  by 
the  river  Orontes  ;  and  the  iron  bridge',  of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name 
from  the  massy  gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are  constructed  at  either 
end.  They  were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  :  his 
victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thousand  crusaders,  an  account 
which  may  allow  some  scope  for  losses  and  desertion,  but  which  clearly 
detects  much  exaggeration  in  the  review  of  Nice.  In  the  description 
of  Antioch,(3)  it  is  not  easy  to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  an- 
cient magnificence,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus, 
and  the  modern  aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis,  or  four 
cities,  if  they  retained  their  name  and  position,  must  have  left  a  large 
vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles;  and  that  measure,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  four  hundred  towers,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  five  gates,  so  often  mentioned  in  t he  history  of  the  siege.  Vet  An- 
tioch must  have  still  flourished  as  a  great  and  populous  capital.  At  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  commanded  in 
the  place  :  his  garrison  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  thousand  horse, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot :  one  hundred  thousand  Moslems 
are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  :  and  their  numbers  were  probably 
interior  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no 
more  than  fourteen  years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  From 
the  remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to  have  arisen  to  the 
height  of  threescore  feet  in  the  valleys;  and  wherever  less  art  and  labour 
li.id  been  applied,  the  ground  was  supposed  to  he  defended  by  the  river,  the 
morass,   and  the   mountains.      Notwithstanding    these  fortification-,   the 


(1)  This  detached  cm  Pulcbertua  Curnoleuifo,  or  „f 

Cbanrea  (in  tin-  collection      i  lioiigaraliis,  Hucbeaue,  mid  Martenue),  1 1 ■  «•-  valiant  chaplain  ..i 
count  Haldniii.  (Eaptlt  ilea  <  utisadea,  torn.  I.  p.  1.1,  h  i    in   be  dUpulec  "i  thai  prim  •  with 
Taucred,  bla  partiality  i-  eu.cotnil.eied  i>>  tin-  partialii)  ol  Ltadulj  but  i  adoiueiiais,  CI  i 
mid  blalorlau  of  tbe  gallant  inarqtifa. 

('-')    >rc  ill'  GlllgtieS,   111    I.    .1.   .   Huns,  t.,ni     I.   |. 

CI  Put  Ai n.   iee  I'ococke,  (Dettcriutiu    t>r  the  I  lat,  vol.  il.  i>.  l    p.    183—193,    no.'. 

(Voyage  eu  Tiirqnte,  die.  torn    i    p.  81,  Ati    I   the  I'niiiah  geographer  (in  OUi 

1 «  Ucographit  na  ol  St  huliei    (;id  cak  •  idin)  aud  Abulfeda      i    tula 

smi  it,  |>.  115,  116,  in  .  Iteltke  ) 
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city  laid  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Turks;  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yielded  many  pervious 
points  of  attack ;  and  in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  vigour  of  the  execution  could  alone  justify  the  boldness  of 
the  attempt.  Whatever  strength  and  valour  could  perform  in  the  field 
was  abundantly  discharged  by  the  champions  of  the  cross :  in  the  fre- 
quent occasions  of  sallies,  of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  con- 
vovs,  they  were  often  victorious  ;  and  we  can  only  complain,  that  their 
exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the  scale  of  probability  and 
truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey(l)  divided  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  haunch ;  and  one  half  of  the  infidel  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the 
other  was  transported  by  his  horse  to  the  city  gate.  As  Robert  of 
Normandy  rode  against  his  antagonist,  I  devote  thy  head  (he  piously 
exclaimed)  to  the  demons  of  hell;  and  that  head  was  instantly  cloven 
to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  falchion.  But 
the  reality  or  report  of  such  gigantic  prowess(2)  must  have  taught  the 
Moslems  to  keep  within  their  walls;  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or 
stone,  the  sword,  and  the  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.  In  the  slow 
and  successive  labours  of  a  siege,  the  crusaders  were  supine  and  igno- 
rant, without  skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or  industry  to 
use,  the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  assault.  In  the  conquest 
of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully  assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  emperor :  his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some  Ge- 
noese and  Pisan  vessels,  that  were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade  to  the 
coast  of  Syria :  the  stores  were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and  the 
communication  difficult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or  weakness  had  pre- 
vented the  Franks  from  investing  the  entire  circuit ;  and  the  perpetual 
freedom  of  two  gates  relieved  the  wants  and  l-ecruited  the  garrison  of 
the  city.  At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after  the  ruin  of  their  cavalry, 
and  an  enormous  loss  by  famine,  desertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of 
the  crusaders  was  imperceptible,  and  their  success  remote,  if  the  Latin 
Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious  Bohemond,  had  not  employed  the  arms 
of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  Christians  of  Antioch  were  numerous  and 
discontented  :  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the  favour  of 
the  emir  and  the  command  of  three  towers ;  and  the  merit  of  his  re- 
pentance disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  foul  de- 
sign of  perfidy  and  treason.  A  secret  correspondence,  for  their  mutual 
interest,  was  soon  established  between  Phirouz  and  the  Prince  of  Ta- 
rento;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  he 
could  deliver  the  city  into  their  hands.  But  he  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  Antioch  as  the  reward  of  his  service;  and  the  proposal  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from  the  distress,  of 
his  equals.  The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed  by  the  French  and 
Norman  princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the  scaling-ladders  that  were 
thrown  from  the  walls  :  their  new  proselyte,  after  the  murder  of  his  too 
scrupulous  brother,  embraced  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ; 
the  army  rushed  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  that, 
although  mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance  was  impotent.  But  the  citadel 
still  refused  to  surrender ;  and  the  victors  themselves  were  speedily  en- 
compassed and  besieged  by  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kerboga,  prince 
of  Mosul,  who,  with  twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the  deli- 
verance of  Antioch.     Five-and-twenty  days  the  Christians  spent  on  the 

(1)  F.nseni  eleval,  eumque  a  sinistra  parte  scapularum,  tant'i  virtnte  Intonit,  "t  qu6d  pectus 
medium  disjunxit  spiuam  et  vitalia  internipit;  et  sic  lubiicns  ensis  super  cms  dextrnm  iu- 
tegei  exivit;  sicqne  caput  integrum  cum  dexira  parte  corporis  immcrsit  gurgite,  partemque 
quae  eqtio  praesidehat  remisii  civitati.  (Robert.  Mori.  p.  50  ;  Cujus  euse  trajectus,  'I  mens 
duo  frctua  est  lurci  :  ut  iufeiior  alter  in  mbein  equi.taret,  alter  arcitenens  in  flumine  naiaret. 
(Radiilph.  Cadoni.  c.  55.  p.  504  )     Yet  he  justifies  tlie  deed  by  the  stvpendis  virihns  of  God 

f"'y  ;  and  William  of  lyre  covers  it  by,  obstupuit  populus  facti  novitate mirabilis.  (lib, 

v.  <■   6    i>.  7i>i.)     Yet  it  must  not  have  appeared  incredible  to  the  knights  oi  that  age. 

(.:;  see  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  Tancred,  who  imposed  silence  on 
I, is  squire.     (Radulph.  Cadom.  c.  55. J 
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verge  of  destruction;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  and  the 
sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death.(l)  In  this  ex- 
tremity they  collected  the  relics  of  their  strength,  sallied  from  the  town, 
and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  disposed  the  host  of  Turks 
and  Arabians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to  have  consisted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men.(2)  Their  supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider  :  the  human  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were  the  fearless 
despair  of  the ■  Franks ;  and  the  surprise,  the  discord,  perhaps  the  er- 
rors, of  their  unskilful  and  presumptuous  adversaries.  The  battle  is  de- 
scribed with  as  much  disorder  as  it  was  fought ;  but  we  may  observe  the 
tent  of  Kerboga,  a  moveable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the 
luxury  of  Asia,  and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  persons  ; 
we  may  distinguish  his  three  thousand  guards,  who  were  cased,  the 
horses  as  well  as  the  men,  in  complete  steel. 

In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  Antioch,  the  cru- 
saders were,  alternately,  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in  despair;  either 
swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with  hunger.  A  speculative  reasoner 
might  suppose,  that  their  faith  had  a  strong  and  serious  influence  on 
their  practice  ;  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  prepared  themselves  by  a  sober  and  virtuous  life  for  the 
daily  contemplation  of  martyrdom.  Experience  blows  away  this  charit- 
able illusion  ;  and  seldom  does  the  history  of  profane  war  display  such 
scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution  as  were  exhibited  under  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  grove  of  Daphne  no  longer  flourished  ;  but  the 
Syrian  air  was  still  impregnated  with  the  same  vices ;  the  Christiana 
were  seduced  by  every  temptation(3)  that  nature  either  prompts  or  re- 
probates ;  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  despised ;  and  sermons  and 
edicts  were  alike  fruitless  against  those  scandalous  disorders,   not  lefs 

fernicious  to  military  discipline,  than  repugnant  to  evangelical  purity, 
n  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  possession  of  Antioch,  the  Franks 
consumed  with  wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal  subsistence 
of  weeks  and  months  :  the  desolate  country  no  longer  yielded  a  supply  ; 
and  from  that  country  they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the  arms  of  the 
besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  companion  of  want,  was  enve^- 
nomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the  summer  heats,  unwholesome  food, 
and  the  close  imprisonment  of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  famine  and 
pestilence  are  always  the  same,  and  always  disgustful ;  and  our  imagina- 
tion may  suggest  the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their  resources. 
The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly  lavished  in  the  purchase 
of  the  vilest  nourishment;  and  dreadful  must  have  been  the  calamities 
of  the  poor,  since,  after  paying  three  marks  of  silver  for  a  goat,  and 
fifteen  lor  a  lean  camel,(-l)  the  count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a 
dinner,  and  duke  Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horses  had 
been  reviewed  in  the  camp:  before  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were  di- 
minished to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for  service  could 
be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness  of  body  and  terror  of  mind 

Hi  After  mentioning  tlie  distress  mid  humble  petition  of  the  Franks,  Abulpbaragius  adds  the 
naughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  .n  Kerboga  ;  "  Non  evaauri  estis  nisi  per  gladium."  (Dynast.  i>. 
2«.) 

('-'l  In  tlescri >>■■>(<  Ihe  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  historians,  the  author  of  the  Gesta. 
(p.  17  »    Roberi   Mouachus,  |  \>  56  \  Baldric,  p    111.)  Fulcheritia  Carnotensia,  (p   392.)  Gin- 

bert,  (p.  512  I  Willia f  lyre,  (lib  vl,  c.  3.  p  TU  |    Bernard  rbesaurarius,  (c 

xic  content  with  the  vagae  expressions  of  Inflnlta  mnltltudo,  linmensnm  agmen,  Innumeraj 

copiae  or  gentes,  winch  correspond  with  the  pura  m  ipiOixtfru<*  \i\ial of  Anna  < idia. 

(Alexias,  lih.  \i  p  318—350)  Hie  numbers  of  tbe  Tmks  are  fixed  by  Albert  tqueusia  at  two 
hjindred  thousand,  (lib.  l>  c.  10.  p.  MS  and  bj  Radulphus  Cadomensis  M  fum  hundred 
thousand  hoi  e,    i    j  !.  p 

(5)  See  ihe  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  ol  an  archdeac f  •  <■  % .* I  birth,  ubn  was  slain  by 

the  rurks  bj  he  reposed  in  au  on  hard,  playing  ai  dice  with  «  Syrian  concubine. 

;  i  i  in1  v;iii i  ; k  rose  rrom  Dve    illdl    Ofleen  shillings]  il  Christinas  to  two  niarkn 

1 1 mii i  pounds,)  .mil  afterward  mm  i>  higbei  ■<  kni  oi  lamb,  from  one  shilling  in  eighteen  ol  mir 
present  money:  in  I  he  second  famine,  a  loal  ol  bread,  oi  the  bend  ol  an  Iri  fot  < 

piece  ol  gold  More  examples  might  he  produced;  hut  it  is  Uicordiuary,  not  Uic  extraordinary 
prices,  tb&t  deserve  the  notice  of  the  philosopher. 
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extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  every  motive  cf 
honour  and  religion  was  subdued  by  the  desire  of  life.(l)  Among  the 
chiefs,  three  heroes  may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach  :  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  magnanimous  piety;  Bohemondby  ambition 
and  interest ;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  that 
as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  forty  knights,  he  would  never  relin- 
quish the  enterprise  of  Palestine.  But  the  count  of  Thoulouse  and 
Provence  was  suspected  of  a  voluntary  indisposition  :  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandv  was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church  ; 
Hu<rh"  the  Great,  though  he  led  the -vanguard  of  the  battle,  embraced 
an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning  to  France ;  and  Stephen,  count 
of  Chartres  basely  deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore,  and  the  coun- 
cil in  which  he  presided.  The  soldiers  were  discouraged  y  the  flight 
of  William,  viscount  of  Melun,  surnamed  the  carpenter,  from  the 
weighty  strokes  of  his  axe ;  and  the  saints  were  scandalized  by  the  fall 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming  Europe  against  Asia,  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  penance  of  a  necessary  fast.  Of  the  multitude  or 
recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  historian)  are  blotted  from  the 
book  of  life ;  and  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  ap- 
plied to  the  deserters  who  chopped  in  the  night  from  the  walls  of  An- 
tioch.  The  emperor  Alexius,(2)  who  seemed  to  advance  to  the  succour 
of  the  Latins,  was  dismayed  by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition. 
They  expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair;  oaths  and  punishments  were 
tried  without  effect ;  and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to  the  defence  of  the 
Avails,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  fire  to  their  quarters. 

For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  weri'  indebted  to  the  same  fana- 
ticism which  had  led  tbem  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  such  a  cause,  and  in 
such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and  miracles,  were  frequent  and  fami- 
liar. In  the  distress  of  Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  unusual  ener- 
gy and  success  :  St.  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  that  two 
years  of  trial  must  precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and  grace  ;  the  de- 
serters were  stopped  by  the  presence  and  reproaches  of  Christ  himself; 
the  dead  had  promised  to  arise  and  combat  with  their  brethren;  the 
Virgin  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  their  sins  ;  and  their  confidence  was 
revived  by  a  visible  sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid  discovery  of  the 
hob/  lance.  The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on  this  occasion  been  admired, 
and  might  surely  be  excused;  but  a  pious  fraud  is  seldom  produced  by 
the  cool  conspiracy  of  many  persons  ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might 
depend  on  the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Of 
the  diocess  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and  loose 
manners,  and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to  disclose  an  apparition  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice  reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful 
menace,  if  he  presumed  to  suppress  the  commands  of  Heaven.  "At  An- 
'.'  tioch,"  said  the  apostle,  "  in  the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter,  near 
"  the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the 
"  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In  three  days,  that  instrument  of  eternal,  and 
"  now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be  manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search 
"  and  ye  shall  find  :  bear  it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon 
"  shall  penetrate  the  souls  of  the  miscreants."  The  pope's  legate,  the 
bishop  of  Puy,  affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but  the  re- 
velation was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Raymond,  whom  his  faithful 
subject,  in  the  name  oi*  the  apostle,  had  chosen  for  the  guardian  of  the 
holy  lance.     The  experiment  was  resolved;  and  on  the  third  day,  after 

(1)  Alii  mnlti  quorum  noinina  non  tenemns  .  quia,  delela  de  librn  vjix,  prvesenli  operi  11011 
Mini  int'ei enda.  (Will.  Tyr.  lib  vi.  c.  v.  p  115.)  Guibert  (p.  $13  o.'o  attempts  to  excuse 
Hugh  t lie  Great,  and  even  itrpiieii  of  Chartres. 

,'•/  See  the  progress  of  tlic  crusade,  ibc-  retreat  of  .Mcvius,  the  victory  of  Intincb,  a  id  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  lue  Alexiad  lilt.  \i  p.  317— 3-'7.  Anna  «ai  so  prone  to  exaggeration, 
that  -tic  iLagninVs  ihe  exploits  of  the  Latiu». 
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a  due  preparation  of  prayer  and  fasting,  the  priests  of  Marseilles  intro- 
duced twelve  trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and  his 
chaplain;  and  the  church-doors  were bancd  against  the  impetuous  mul- 
titude. The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed  place  ;  but  the  work- 
men, who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  without 
discovering  the  object  of  their  search.  In  the  evening,  when  count  Ray- 
mond had  withdrawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began  to  mur- 
mur, Bartholemy  in  his  shirt,  and  without  his  shoes,  boldly  descended 
into  the  pit ;  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him  to 
secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  a  Saracen  lance  ;  and  the  first  sound,  the 
first  gleam  of  the  steel,  was  saluted  with  a  devout  rapture.  The  holy 
lance  was  drawn  from  its  recess,  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold,  and 
exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusaders  ;  their  anxious  suspense  hurst 
forth  in  a  general  shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troops  were 
again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  valour.  Whatever  had  been  the 
arts,  and  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  chiefs,  they  skilfully 
improved  this  fortunate  revelation  by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  de- 
votion could  afford.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  with 
an  injunction  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  approaching  con- 
flict, freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on  themselves  and  their  horses, 
and  to  expect  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  victory.  On  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates  of  Antioch  were  thrown  open  : 
a  martial  psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered!" 
was  chanted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  monks;  the  battle-array  was 
marshalled  in  twelve  divisions,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  and  the 
holy  lance,  in  the  absence  of  Raymond,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  his 
chaplain.  The  influence  of  this  relic  or  trophy  was  felt  by  the  servants 
and  perhaps  by  the  enemies,  of  Christ  ;(1)  and  its  potent  energy  was 
heightened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem,  or  a  rumour  of  a  miraculous 
complexion.  Three  knights,  in  white  armour  and  resplendent  arms, 
either  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  from  the  hills  :  the  voice  of  Adhemar, 
the  pope's  legate,  proclaimed  them  as  the  martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Theo- 
dore, and  >t.  Maurice  ;  the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for  doubt  or 
scrutiny ;  and  the  welcome  apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imaginai 
tion  of  a  fanatic  army.  In  the  season  of  danger  and  triumph,  the  reve- 
lation of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles  was  unanimously  asserted ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  temporary  service  was  accomplished,  the  personal  dignity 
and  liberal  alms  which  the  count  of  Thoulouse  derived  from  the  custody 
of  the  holy  lance  provoked  the  envy,  and  awakened  the  reason  of  his 
rivals.  A  Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prophet  ;  and  the  pious  Bohemond  ascribed  their  deliverance 
to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Christ  alone.  For  awhile,  the  Provin- 
cials defended  their  national  palladium  with  clamours  and  arms  ;  and  new 
visions  condemned  to  death  and  hell  the  profane  sceptics,  who  presumed 
to  scrutinize  the  truth  and  merit  of  the  discovery.  The  prevalence  of 
incredulity  compelled  the  author  to  submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the 
judgment  of  Cod.  A  pile  of  dry  faggots,  four  feet  high,  and  fourteen 
long,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  ;  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to 
the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits;  and  a  narrow  path  of  twelve  inches  was 
left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  unfortunate  priest  of  Marseilles 
traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity  and  Bpeed ;  but  his  thighs  and  belly 
were  scorched  by  the  intense  heal  :  bo  expired  the  next  daj 
logic  Of  believing  minds  will  pay  some  reg  rd  to  his  dyinj  itions 

of  innocence  and  truth.     Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provincials  to 
.  ing,  or  a  1  "i  the  place  of  the  holy  lance. 

(1)  The  Mahometan  Abouln  correct 

in  hi'.;,  i    iinl  of   the  hoi)  lance  than  th  tbuipharagius:  tlm 

Greek  priocei                   It  with  the  n  -    (lib.  xl   y  386.)  the  Jacobite  primate* 
wiiii  si.  Petei  •   aim     ;. 
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which  soon  vanished  in  contempt  and  oblivion.(l)  Yet  the  revelation  of 
Antioch  is  gravely  asserted  by  succeeding  historians ;  and  such  is  the 
progress  of  credulity,  that  miracles,  most  doubtful  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient  distance  of 
time  and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  their  invasion  till 
the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire.(2)  Under  the  manly  government  of 
the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  were  united  in  peace  and 
justice ;  and  the  innumerable  armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal 
in  courage,  and  superior  in  discipline,  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  west.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Malek  Shaw  was  disputed 
by  his  four  sons;  their  private  ambition  was  insensible  of  the  public 
danger  ;  and,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  the  royal  vassals  were 
ignorant,  or  regardless  of  the  true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The 
twenty-eight  emirs,  who  marched  with  the  standard  of  Kerboga,  were 
his  rivals  or  enemies  ;  their  hasty  lives  were  drawn  from  the  towns  and 
tents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria;  and  the  Turkish  veterans  were  employ- 
ed or  consumed  in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  weakness  and  discord,  to  recover  his  ancient 
possessions  ;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  ex- 
pelled the  children  of  Ortok,  and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  Fatimites.(3)  They  heard  with  astonishment 
of  the  vast  armies  of  Christians  that  had  passed  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and  battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  the  adversaries  of  their  sect  and  monarchy.  But  the  same  Chris- 
tians were  the  enemies  of  the  prophet ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  Nice 
and  Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  gradually  under- 
stood, would  urge  them  forwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps 
of  the  Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epistles  and  embassies,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  events  of  war,  was  maintained  between  the  throne  of  Cairo 
and  the  camp  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  enthusiasm.  The  ministers  of  Egypt  declared  in  a 
haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder  tone,  that  their  sovereign,  the  true 
and  lawful  commander  of  the  faithful,  had  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the 
Turkish  yoke:  and  that  the  pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their  num- 
bers, and  lay  aside  their  arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their  lost  condition,  the  caliph 
Mostali  despised  their  arms,  and  imprisoned  their  deputies  :  the  conquest 
and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to  solicit  those  formidable  cham- 
pions with  gifts  of  horses  and  silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and 
silver  ;  and  in  his  estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was 
assigned  to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey  In  either  fortune 
the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform :  they  disdained  to  in- 
quire into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  the  followers  of  Mahom  et. 
whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation,  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  then* 
enemy ;  and  instead  of  prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgri  tn- 
age,  it  was  only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  province,  their 
sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance,  or  deprecate  their  im- 
pending and  irresistible  attack.(4) 

(1)  The  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and  the  strongest  eonvfo 
tion  of  the  miracle  and  of  the  fraud,  are  Raymond  des  Agiles,  and  Radulpbus  Cadoinensi* 
the  one  atiacbed  to  the  count  of  I  bouhmse,  the  other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fulcherius  *.  »r- 
notensis  presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem  et  noli  fraudem  !  and  afterwards,  Inveuit  lauce.nn, 
fallaciter  occultatam  forsitau.     The  rest  of  the  herd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

(2)  See  M.  de  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  2.  p.  233,  &c;  and  the  articles  of  Barkiarok.  Mo/ium 
med,  Sangiar,  in  d'Herbelot.  . 

(3)  The  emir,  or  sultan  Aplidal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  A.H  489.  (Renand.X,  Hist. 
Patriarch.  Alexandnn.  p.  478-  He  Guignes,  t<  m.  i.  p  249, from  Abulfeda  and  Ben  v  liounah.) 
Jerusalem  anteadventum  vestrum  recuperavimns,  Turcos  ejecimus,  say  the  FalimitC  ambas- 
sadors. 

(4)  See  the  transactions  between  the  caliph  of  Egypl  and  the  Crusaders,  in  William  uf  Tyre. 
I  ib.  lv  c.  24.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.)  and  Albert  Aquensis,  (lib  iii.  c  59.)  who  are  moie  sensible  <tf 
theil  importance  than  the  contemporary  writers. 
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Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  the  view  and  reach  of  their 
glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  ten  months  after  the  defeat  of  Ker- 
boga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  crusaders  were  chilled  in  the 
moment  of  victory ;  and,  instead  of  marching  to  improve  the  consterna- 
tion, they  hastily  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Syria.  The  causes 
of  this  strange  delay  may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subor- 
dination. In  the  painful  and  various  service  of  Antioch,  the  cavalry 
was  annihilated  ;  many  thousands  of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by  famine 
sickness,  and  desertion :  the  same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been  productive 
of  a  third  famine;  and  the  alternative  of  intemperance  and  distress  had 
generated  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the 
pilgrims.  Few  were  able  to  command,  and  none  were  willing  to  obey  : 
the  domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled  by  common  fear,  were  again 
"renewed  in  acts,  or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hostility ;  the  fortune  of 
Baldwin  and  Bohemond  excited  the  envy  of  their  companions ;  the 
bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  their  new  principalities; 
and  count  Raymond  exhausted  his  troops  and  treasures  in  an  idle  expe- 
dition into  the  heart  of  Syria.  The  winter  was  consumed  in  discord  and 
disorder  ;  a  sense  of  honour  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the  spring  ; 
and  the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition  and  jealousy, 
awakened  with  angry  clamours  the  indolence  of  their  chiefs.  In  the 
month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty  host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to 
Laodicea;  about  forty  thousand  Latins,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate 
service.  Their  easy  march  was  continued  between  mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea-shore  ;  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  coasting 
traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they  drew  large  contributions  from  the 
emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Csesarea,  who  granted  a  free 
passage,  and  promised  tfi  follow  theexample  of  Jerusalem.  From  Caesa- 
rea  they  advanced  into  the  midland  country ;  their  clerks  recognised  the 
sacred  geography  of  Lydda,  Ramla,  Emaus,  and  Bethlem,  and  as  soon  as 
they  described  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  forgot  their  toils  and  claimed 
their  reward.(l) 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  her  memorable  sieges,  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
contest  that  Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  ac- 
cessible plain. (2)  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age  of  the 
crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  destroyed  and  imperfect- 
ly restored :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banish- 
ed ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was  still  strong 
against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege, 
and  a  three  years'  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been  taught  to 
discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects  of  a  place,  which  reli- 
gion as  well  as  honour  forbade  them  to  resign.  AJadin,  or  Iftikhar,  the 
caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  \%  i 1 1 1  the  defence  ;  his  policy  strove  to 
restrain  the  native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  thai  of 
the  holy  sepulchre:  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance  of  tem- 
poral and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said  to  hare  consisted  of  forty 
thousand  Turks  and  Arabians;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  bo  confessed,  that  the  besieged  were  more 
numerous  than  the  besieging  army. (3)     Had  the  diminished  strength 

(1)   rbe  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Frank  iccnratelj  ti 

M.nnniirii's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jen  I :  i  uo  des  mellleurs  morceani,  s'aus 

< edit,  ou'oii  :.it  daue  ceg •    (d'Anvflle,  Me ii  Mir  Jerusalem,  p 

i  :>  See  the  masteilj  deai  riptioii  i 
IhwrIvi  i-  had  provided  for  a  perpetu  ..hum  the  resi  oi  mankind. 

(3)  The  llvelj  scepticism  ol  Voli Is  balanced  with  sense  and  erudition  bj  th< 

author  of  Hi.    Esprit  des  Croisadi      (torn,  ii 
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and  numbers  of  the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  four  thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a  half  ),(1) 
to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  descended  into  the  valley  of 
Ben  Himmon  and  torrent  of  Cedron,(2)  or  approached  the  precipices  of 
the  south  and  east,  from  whence  they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  ? 
Their  siege  was  more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard  on 
the  first  swell  of  mount  Calvary  ;  to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts  ;  and 
count  Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fa- 
natic hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of  scaling 
them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force,  they  burst  first  the 
barrier,  but  they  were  driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the 
camp  ;  the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too 
frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems  ;  and  time  and  labour  were 
found  to  be  the  only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  in- 
deed fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine  may  be  imputed  in 
some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  disorderly  appetite  of  the  Franks ;  but 
the  stony  soil  of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer  season  :  nor  was  the 
thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of 
cisterns  and  aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  ifl  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building ;  but  some  large  beams  were 
discovered  in  a  cave  bv  the  crusaders;  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchant- 
ed prove  of  Tasso,(3)  was  cut  down  ;  the  necessary  timber  was  trans- 
ported to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  Tancred ;  and  the 
engines  were  framed  by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately  land- 
ed in  the  habour  of  Jaffa.  Two  moveable  turrets  were  constructed  at 
the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count 
of  Thoulouse,  and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most 
accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected  parts,  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  his 
colleague  was  more  vigilant  and  successful ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by 
his  archers  from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down;  and  on  a 
Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  passion,  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour ;  and  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city 
was  rescued  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  anil 
private  wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  great  mosque,  seventy 
lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and 
displayed  the  generosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  :  resistance  might  pro- 
voke, but  neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  implacable  rage  ;  they 

tlie  Arabian*,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  ;  that  in 
t  e  siege  ol  litus,  Josephiis  collects  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  Jews;  that  Ihej  are 
state  -  by  lacitus  himself  at  six  hundred  thousand  ;  and  that  the  largest  defalcation  that  his 
aci '  c  in  justify  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  ihan  the  Roman  ami) . 

(1)  Mauiidrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  circuit  nf  foui  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty  pares,  or  lour  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven  Buglisb  yards  ;  (p. 
109, 110  )  ("Ionian  authentic  plan,  d'Auvill  co  ic  udes  a  measure  nearlj  similar,  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  French  toites,  (p   23—29  ;  in  Ins  scarce  and  valuable  tract,     for  the 

phy  of  Jeiusalem,  see  Ke:aud   (Palestina,  torn  ii.  p  832— SCO.) 

(2)  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  lorreutof  Kedrou,  dry  iu  summer,  and  of  the  little 
spring  or  brook  of  »iloe.  (Kelaud,  torn.  i.  p  294  500  J  Both  strangers  aud  natives  .  implaiu- 
ed  of  the  wain  of  water]  which  in  tune  of  war  was  studiously  aggiavated.   Within  the  city,  la- 

ntions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct,  and  cistern,  for  rain  water      The  aqueduct 
was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoe,  or  :..t.am,  which  ir  likewise  mentioned   by  Dohadiu. 
(Iu   vit.  Saladin,  p  238  ) 
(5)  Gieriisalemme  Liherata,  canto  15.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe  how  Tasso  has  copied 

.  li-l.eii  ;he  minutest  details  of  tl  • 
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indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  ;(1)  and  the 
infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seven- 
ty thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews 
had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of 
captives,  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of  these 
savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  sentiments  of 
compassion  ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who 
granted  a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel. (2) 
The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free  ;  and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to 
accomplish  their  vow.  Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts, 
and  in  an  humble  posture  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy  ;  kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the 
monument  of  their  redemption.  This  union  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
tender  passions  lias  been  variously  considered  by  two  philosophers;  bv 
the  one, (3;  as  easy  and  natural ;  by  the  other,(4)  as  absurd  and  incredi- 
ble. Perhaps  it  is  too  rigorously  applied  to  the  same  persons  and  the 
same  hour:  the  example  of  the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of 
his  companions ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified  their 
minds  ;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most  ardent  in  slaughter  and  rapine 
were  the  foremost  in  the  procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which  pope  Urban  did  not  live 
to  hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  king,  to  guard 
and  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine.  Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen 
of  Chartres,  had  retired  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove 
to  regain  by  a  second  crusade  and  an  honourable  death.  Baldwin  was 
established  at  Edessa,  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch  ;  and  two  Roberts  the 
duke  of  Normandy(5)  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  preferred  their  fair  in- 
heritance in  the  west  to  a  doubtful  competition  or  a  barren  sceptre.  The 
jealousy  and  ambition  of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers, and  the  free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army,  pro- 
claimed Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  champions 
of  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as  full  of  danger  as 
of  glory  ;  but  in  a  city  where  his  Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns, 
the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest 
title  of  defender  and  baron  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  His  government  of  a 
single  year,(6)  too  short  for  the  public  happiness,  was  interrupted  in  the 
first  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  the  field  by  the  approach  of  the  vizier  or 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was  impa- 
tient to  nvenge,  the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle 
of  Ascalon  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and  signalized 
the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who  in  this  action  bade  a  long  farewell 
to  the  holy  wars.  Some  glory  might  be  derived  from  the  prodigious  in- 
equality of  numbers,  though  I  shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse  and 
foot  on  the  side  of  the  Fatimites  ;  but,  except  three  thousand  ..Ethio- 
pians  or  blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails,  or  scourges  of  iron,  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  soutb  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded  a  pleasing  com- 

m>  Besides  Hie  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  tbe  massacre,  see  Elmac in,  (Hist  Saracen. 
p.  363  J  Abulpbaragius,  (Dynast  p  M3.)  and  M.  de  Gu lanes,  (torn  ii  p,  -  p.  99J  from 
Aboulmahasen 

rhe  old  towei  Psepliina,  i  i  tbe  middle  ages  Neblota,  «.>-  named  <  astellum  Pisanom, 

from  the  patriarch  Dalmbert.    ii  la  still  n adi  I,  tbe  residence  ol   the  I'nrkisli  aga,  and 

commands  a  prospect  ol  tl  ludea,  and  Arabia     (O'Anville,  p    19    23.1    u  «ss 

likewise  called  the  i> 
(■")  Hume,  in  bit  n i > r . . r %  of  England,  ml.  l.  |>  311,  311  octavo  edl 

iltalre,  in  bis  Easal  mi  I'Hi  I 
(5)  The   i  in  Roiicrt  of  Normandy,  and  tbe   Pi  id  of 

Thoalonse,  tin  (fusing  tbe  crown  ;  but  tbe  honest  vnici  >i  tradll  erved 

the  memory  ol  i lie  ambition  ami  revenge    Villehardouin,  no 

il  the  siege  of  rrlpoli,  wbli  ii  was  possessed  b)  tuv  desci  miauls. 

See  tbe  election    the  battle  ol  I  sea  Ion,  dec   In  Willis i  lyre,  lib.  ix.  c.  1—13.  and  la 

the  concilia!  n  ol  ihe  Latin  historians  of  the  first  <  rusade. 
Vol.   IV.  I 
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parison  between  the  active  valour  of  the  Turks  and  the  sloth  and  effe- 
minacy of  the  natives  of  Egypt.  After  suspending  before  the  holy  se- 
pulchre the  sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan,  the  new  king-  (lie  deserves 
the  title)  embraced  his  departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only 
with  the  gallant  Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two  thousand 
foot-soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  His  sovereignty  was  soon 
attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  only  one  against  whom  Godfrey  was  a 
coward.  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  excelled  both  in  council  and  ac- 
tion, had  been  swept  away  in  the  last  plague  of  Antioch  ;  the  remaining 
ecclesiastics  preserved  only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character  ; 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  required  that  the  choice  of  a  bishop 
should  precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  the  law- 
ful patriarch  were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy :  the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach  of  heresy  or  schism  ;(1) 
and  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their  deliverers,  the  oriental"  Christians  re- 
gretted the  tolerating  government  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Daimbert, 
archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  long  been  trained  in  the  secret  policy  of  Rome  : 
he  brought  a  fleet  of  his  countrymen  to  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  installed,  without  a  competitor,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head 
of  the  church.  The  new  patriarch  (2)  immediately  grasped  the  sceptre 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  victorious  pil- 
grims ;  and  both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at  his 
hands  the  investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor  was  this  sufficient ; 
Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  property  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  :  in- 
stead of  a  firm  and  generous  refusal,  the  hero  negotiated  with  the  priest ; 
a  quarter  of  either  city  was  ceded  to  the  church  ;  and  the  modest  bishop 
was  satisfied  with  an  eventual  reversion  of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  God- 
frey w  ithout  children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new  seat  at  Cairo 
or  Damascus. 

Without  this  indulgence,  the  conqueror  would  have  almost  been 
stripped  of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  consisted  only  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa,  with  about  twenty  villages  and  towns  of  the  adjacent  country. (3) 
Within  this  narrow  verge,  the  Mahometans  were  still  lodged  in  some 
impregnable  castles  ;  and  the  husbandmen,  the  trader,  and  the  pilgrims, 
were  exposed  to  daily  and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himself,  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more  ease  and  safety ;  and  at 
length  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  though  not  in 
the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the  ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel. (4) 
Alter  the  reduction  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre, 
and  Ascalon.(J)  which  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway. (6)  the  range  of 
sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by 
the  Christian  pilgrims.     If  the  prince  of  Antioch  disclaimed  his  supre- 

(1)  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex,  p  479. 

C-2)  Seethe  claims  of  the  patriarch  Daimbert,  in  William  of  Tyre  (lib.  ix.  c.  15—18.  10.  4. 
7.  9  )  who  asserts,  with  marvellous  candour,  the  independence  of  the  conquerors  and  kings  of 
Jerusalem. 

(3)  \\  illielm.  Tyr.  lib.  x.  xix.  The  Historia  Hierosolymitana  of  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco  (lib.  i. 
c  21—50.),  and  the  Secieta  Fidelium  Crucis  of  Mai  inns  Saualus  (lib.  iii.  p  1),  describe  the 
state  and  conquests  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

(4)  An  actual  muster,  not  including  the  tiibes  of  Levi  and  Benjamin,  save  navid  an  army 
of  uiie  million  three  hundred  thousand,  or  one  million  five  bundled  and  seventy  four  thousand 
fighting  men  ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  women,  children,  and  6laves,  may  imply  a  popu- 
lation of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  in. .ad.  The  honest 
and  rational  Le  Clerc  (Comment,  on  2  Samuel  xxiv.  1  Chronicles  \\i  ),  aestuat  angusto  in 
limitc,  and  mutters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript;  a  dangerous  suspicion  ! 

(5)  I  hesc  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  ihe  great  history  of  William  of 
Tyre,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  book,  and  more  briefly  told  by  Beinardus  Tbesan 

(de  Acqiiisitioue  Terrae  Sauctae,  c.  89— 9b.  p  7-32  740.).  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated 
in  the  Chronicles  of  I'isa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  tomes  of 
M  lira  tori. 

(6)  Quidam  populiis  de  insulis  occidenlis  pgressus,  et  maxime  de  eS  parte  quae  \oiverjia 
duitni.  William  ol  lyre  (lib.  xi.  c.  14.  p.  804.)  marks  their  course  per  liritailliicuui  uiare 
ct  Calpeu  to  the  siege  of  Sidon. 
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macy,  the  counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  va 
of  the  king  of  Jerusalem:  the  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Euphral 
and  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  Hamah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  the' 
only  relics  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria.(l)  The  laws  and  lan- 
guage, the  manners  and  titles,  of  the  French  nation  and  Latin  church 
were  introduced  into  these  transmarine  colonies.  According  to  the  feu- 
dal jurisprudence,  the  principal  states  and  subordinate  baronies  de- 
scended in  the  line  of  male  and  female  succession  :(2)  but  the  children 
of  the  first  conquerors,(3)  a  motley  and  degenerate  race,  were  dissolve  d 
by  the  luxury  of  the  climate;  the  arrival  of  new  crusaders  from  Egypt 
was  a  doubtful  hope  and  a  casual  event.  The  service  of  the  feudal  te- 
nures (4)  was  performed  by  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  knights,  who  might 
expect  the  aid  of  two  hundred  more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of 
Tripoli  ;  and  each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  four  squires  or 
archers  on  horseback. (5)  Five  thousand  and  seventy-five  Serjeants, 
most  probably  foot-soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the  churches  and  cities  ; 
and  the  whole  legal  militia  of  the  kingdom  could  not  exceed  eleven 
thousand  men,  a  slender  defence  against  the  surrounding  myriads  of 
Saracens  and  Turks.(o')  But  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was 
founded  on  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,(7)  and  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon  ;(8)  on  the  strange  association  of  a  monastic  and  military 
life,  which  fanaticism  might  suggest,  hut  which  policy  must  approve. 
The  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and  to 
profess  the  vows,  of  these  respectable  orders;  their  spirit  and  discipline 
were  immortal ;  and  the  speedy  donation  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
farms,  or  manors,(9)  enabled  them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity  of  the  convent 
soon  evaporated  in  the  exercise  of  arms:  the  world  was  scandalized  by 
the  pride,  avarice,  and  corruption,  of  these  Christian  soldiers ;  their 
claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  church 
and  state  ;  and  the  public  peace  was  endangered  by  their  jealous  emu- 
lation. But  in  their  most  dissolute  period,  the  knights  of  the  hospital 
and  temple  maintained  their  fearless  and  fanatic  character:  they  neg- 
lected to  live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ  ; 

(1)  Benclatliir,  apud  tie  Guigncs,  Hist   deslluus,  torn.  ii.  2.   p.    150,  151.   A.  D.  1127.     He 
peak  of  the  inland  country. 

(2)  Samit  very  sensibly  descants  on  tue  mischiefs  or  female  succession,  in  a  land,  hnstibus 
circumdata,  nbi  cuncta  virilia  el  virtuosa  esse  debi-rent.  Yet,  at  i lie  summons,  and  with  i lie 
approbation,  of  her  feudal  lord,  a  noble  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  and  cham- 
pion (Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  242,  &c  ).  See  in  M.  de  Gnignes  (torn.  I.  p.  441--471)  the 
accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties,  which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  IAcna'es 
d'Outremt  r. 

(3)  They  were  called  by  derision  Pau/lui/n,  Pouilani,  and  their  name  is  never  pronounced 
without  contempt  (Ducange,  Gloss    Latin    torn,  v   p.  535.  and  Observations  sur  Joiuville    p. 
84,8.5.    Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist     Hierosol.  lib   i.  c.  67.  72,  and  Sauut,   lib    iii     p   s   c. 
182.).  Illustrlum  virornm  qui  ad  Terrae  Sanctse  .  .  .  liberationem  in  ipsa  mansei  uut  degeneres 
lllii  ....  in  deliciiseuutriti,  mnlles  et  emxminati,  &c. 

(4)  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (c  3-21  326—351.). 
Saunt  (lib.  hi  p  8.  c  I.  |>.  171.)  reckons  only  five  hundred  ami  eighteen  kniglits,  and  live 
" sand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  five 

in  total,  and  tlie  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three  great  baronies  of  one 
!lM,ul'  !  I  »nd  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which  extends  the  number  to  Ave  hundred, 

can  mil)  i (Ii  d  bj  iin<  supposition. 

■  i  wys  Sanut)  the  barons   brought  a  voluntary  aid ;  decenteui 

comitivam  militiim  juxta  statnm  snum. 

ioI   I'yre  (lib.  xvlii,   r.  3    5.)  relates  the  ignoble  origin,  and  early  insolence,  of 

ll"  hospitalers,  » on  deserted  tbeit  humble  patron,  SI    John  I  ,   the 

more  august  character  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (See  the  Ineffectual  mi, 

A.  D    I099,no    ii     18.),     rbey  assumed  the  profession  oi    irms  about  the  j 

pltal  was   nutrr;  the  temple,  filla  ;  the  I'eutouic  ordei  was  loin i   \.  D    1190,  al  tin 

"i  if  i  Hi    helm,  Insiilut,  p.  389, 

■  nipli,  i  omposed  \.  D.  i  I3S    1136,  in  Opp. 

1 i.  p.  ii    p    .1,-1"   edit.  Mablllon,  Venet.  1750,     Such  a coinliim,  which  is  tin 

ami*  on  the  dead  templars,  would  be  highly  valued  b)  the  historian!  ..i   Malta. 

Matthew  Paris,  iii-r     Major,  p.  544      He  assigns  lo  the  hospitalers  bineteen  thousand, 
to  the  leu. piers   nine  thousand  mantria ,    a   word  ol  much   highei  import 
rightlj  observed    In  the    i  iiglisti  than  In  the  French  Idiom      /Hanoi  in  a  lordship  mam 
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ami  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  parent  and  offspring  of  the  crusades,  has 
been  transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  isle 
of  Malta.  (1) 

The  spirit  of  freedom  which  pervades  the  feudal  institutions,  was  felt 
in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  the  cross,  who  elected  for 
their  chief  the  most  deserving  of  his  peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia, 
unconscious  of  the  lesson  or  example,  a  model  of  political  liberty  was 
introduced  :  and  the  laws  of  the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the 
purest  source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the  first  and  in- 
dispensable condition  is  the  assent  of  those  whose  obedience  they  re- 
quire, and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No  sooner  had  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate,  than  he  solicited 
the  public  and  private  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best 
skilled  in  the  statutes  and  customs  of  Europe.  From  these  materials, 
with  the  counsel  and  approbation  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem, (2)  a  pre- 
cious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The  new  code,  attested  by 
the  seals  of  the  king,  the  patriarch,  and  the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was 
deposited  in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  improvements  of  suc- 
ceeding times,  and  respectfully  consulted  as  often  as  any  doubtful 
question  arose  in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and 
citv,  all  was  lost  ;(3)  the  fragments  of  the  written  law  were  preserved 
by  jealous  tradition  ( i )  and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  :  the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen  of  John  d'Jbelin, 
count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories  ;(5)  and  the  final  revi- 
sion was  accomplished  in  the  year  13o'9,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom of  Cyprus.(G) 

The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution  were  maintained  by  two 
tribunals  of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  king,  in  person,  presided  in 
the  upper-court,  the  court  ot  the  barons.  Of  these  the  four  most  con- 
spicuous were,  the  prince  of  Galilee,  the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Csesarea,  and 
the  counts  of  Jaffa  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps,  with  the  constable  and 
marshal^  7)  were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers  and  judges  of  each 
other.  But  all  the  nobles  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the  king's  court ;  and  each 
baron  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the  subordinate  assemblies  of 


(1)  In  the  three  first  bonks  of  the  Itistoire  des  Chevaliers  lie  Malthe,  par  I'ahbe  de  Vertol, 
t tie  leader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and  sometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order, 
while  it  was  employed  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  1  he  subsequent  boohs  pursue  their  emi- 
(,'..ii. ins  to  Kbodes  and  Malta. 

('-')  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  weie  printed  with  Beaumanoir's  Continues 
de  Itianvnisis  (Boiugcs  and  laris,  1690,  in  folio,  and  illustrated  by  Gaspard  I'hauinus  de  la 
I l.aitmassiere,  with  a  comment  and  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in  1735 
at  v  enice,  for  the  use  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

(3/  A  la  true  perdue,  tout  lut  perdu,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of  the  Assise  (c.  281) 
Yet  Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Salad  in  ;  the  queen  and  the  principal  Christians  departed  in 
peace;  and  a  cede  so  precious  and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  con- 
querors. I  have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  Copy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  authenticate  the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French 
in  1  alestiue. 

(4;  A  noble  lawyer,  Raonl  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  king  Amain  i  (A.  D.  1195—1205,), 
th.t  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to  writing;  and  frankly  declared  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoit 
i;e  seroit-ilja  mil  hoijois  son  pareill.ne  null  sage  bomme  lest  re  (c.  281.) 

(5)  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'lbelin,  was  count  of  Jaffa  and  Ascalon,  lord  of 
Barntli  (Berytus)  and  Rames,  and  died  A.  I).  1266  (Sanut,  li>>.  iii.  p.  2.  c.  5.  8  ).  The  family 
of  ibelin,  which  descended  from  a  younger  brother  of  a  count  Chartres,  in  France,  long  (Ion. 
r.siied  in  Palestine  and  (  vprus  (See  the  Liguages  de  ca  Mer,  or  d'Outremer,  c.  G.  at  the 
end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book,,  which  records  the  pedigrees  of  the  French 
adventurers    . 

(6)  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island.  I  he  work  was  finished 
the  3d  of  November,  1569,  staled  with  four  seals,  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia 
(See  the  preface  to  the  Assises.) 

,7)  The  cautions  John  d'lbelin  argues,  rather  than  atlirms,  that  Tripoli  is  the  fourth  barony, 
and  expresses  aoine  doubt  concerning  the  light  or  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal 
tr,  323.). 
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his  ov;  -,  feudatories.  The  connexion  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honourable 
and  voluntary:  reverence  v.;  s  due  to  the  benefactor,  protection  to  the 
dependant;  but  they  mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  :  and 
the  obligation  on  either  side  might  bo  suspended  by  neglect,  or  dissolved 
by  injury.  The  cognizance  of  marriages  and  testaments  was  blended 
with  religion  and  usurped  by  the  clergy ;  but  the  civil  and  criminal 
causes  of  the  nobles,  the  inheritance  and  tenor  of  their  fiefs,  formed  the 
proper  occupation  of  the  supreme  courts.  Each  member  was  the  jud"-e 
and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was  his  duty  to  as- 
sert with  his  tongue  and  sword  the  lawful  claims  of  the  lord;  but  if  an 
unjust  superior  presumed  to  violate  the  freedom  or  property  of  a  vas- 
sal, the  confederate  peers  stood  forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word 
and  deed.  They  boldly  affirmed  his  innocence  and  his  wrongs;  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  bis  liberty  or  his  lands  ;  suspended,  lifter  a 
fruitless  demand,  their  own  sen  ice  :  rescued  their  brother  from  prison  ; 
and  employed  every  weapon  in  his  defence,  without  offering  direct  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  their  lord,  which  was  ever  sacred  in  their  eyes  (1) 
In  their  pleadinirs,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  the  advocates  of  the  court 
were  subtile  and  copious  :  but  the  use  of  argument  and  evidence  was 
often  superseded  by  judicial  combat;  and  the  assise  of  Jerusalem  ad- 
mits in  many  cases  this  barbarous  institution,  which  has  been  slowly 
abolished  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  all  criminal  cases,  which  affected 
the  life,  or  limb,  or  honour,  of  any  person;  and  in  all  civil  transactions, 
of  or  above  the  value  of  one  mark  of  silver.  It  appears,  that  in  crimi- 
nal cases  the  combat  was  the  privilege  of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a 
charge  of  treason,  avenged  his  personal  injury,  or  the  death  of  those 
persons  whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent ;  but  wherever,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge,  testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  fact.  In  civil  cases,  the  combat  was 
not  allowed  as  the  means  of  establishing  the  claim  of  the  demandant  • 
but  he  was  obliged  to  produce  witnesses  who  had,  or  assumed  to  have, 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt  by  perjury  to 
take  away  his  right.  He  came  therefore  to  he  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  appellant  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  not  then  as  a  mode  of  pmof  that 
the  combat  was  received,  nor  as  making  negative  evidence  (according  to 
the  supposition  of  Montesquieu) ;(2)  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer 
battle  was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  redress  of  an  in- 
jury ;  and  the  judicial  combat  was  fought  on  the  same  principle,  and 
with  the  same  spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  Champions  were  only  allowed 
to  women,  and  to  men  maimed  or  past  the  age  of  sixty.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the  person  accused,  or  to  the  champion 
or  witness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuser  himself:  but  in  civil  cases  the  de- 
mandant was  punished  with  infamy  and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his 
witness  and  champion  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  In  many  cases  it 
was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to  award  or  to  refuse  the  combat:  but 
two  are  specified,  in  which  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challei 
if  a   faithful  va  •    the  lie  to  his  compeer,  who  unjustly  cla 

any  portion  of  their  lord's  demesnes  ;  or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  pre- 
sumed to  impeach  the  judgment  and  verm 
impeach  them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous:  In  the  same  day 

(l;  Kntre  signioi  .  .  :,,.,,.  tanl  que  I'bomme  it. .it  .V  son 

teignor  revcreuce  en  toutei  06  |     l"oni  lea   I met  dudii   myaume  soni  pai  I* 

dlie  iMise  i -  les  una  as  antrei        .  el  en  celli  ma  litre  que  leMiguloi  metie  iu.hu  u  i 

mettre  ait  cors  ou  au  A    d'aucun  d'yans  sang  esgard  ei  .    ance  de  conn    que  tons 
lee  antres  doivent  venli  devam  l<                                -     rhe  form  ol  theli   reuimistrai 
Ived  » be  noble  (implicit)  .>i  fi  ■■  loin 

(2)  Seel' Esprit  dee Loix,  lib,  !9     luibcforij  no  work  bat  been 

more  read  and  criticUed  ;    uitl  tb  I     nqulry  wbicb  ii   bat  excited  is  uot  ibe  b   • 

mi  obllgntlona  to  the  anthor. 
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he  successively  fought  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  even  those  who 
had  been  absent :  a  single  defeat  was  followed  by  death  and  infamy ;  and 
where  none  could  hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly  probable  that  none' would 
adventure  the  trial.  In  the  assize  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtilty  of 
the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed  to  elude,  than  to  facilitate, 
the  judicial  combat,  which  he  derives  from  a  principle  of  honour  rather 
than  of  superstition. (1) 

Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the  plebeians  from  the  yoke  of 
feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corporations  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of  Palestine  are  coeval  with  the  first  cru- 
sade, they  maybe  ranked  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  world.  Many 
of  the  pilgrims  had  escaped  from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their  stay 
by  the  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  It  is  express- 
ly declared  in  the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  that  after  instituting,  for  his 
knights  and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in  which  he  presided  himself, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a  second  tribunal,  in  which  his  person 
was  represented  by  his  viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  inferior  court 
extended  over  the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  composed  of  a 
select  number  of  the  most  discreet  and  worthy  citizens,  who  were  sworn 
to  judge,  according  to  the  laws,  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  their 
equals(2)  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  new  cities,  the  example 
of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the  kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and 
above  thirty  similar  corporations  were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land!  Another  class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,(3)  or  oriental 
Christians,  were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  protected  by 
the  toleration  of  the  state.  Godfrey  listened  to  their  reasonable  prayer 
that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws.  A  third  court 
was  instituted  for  their  use,  of  limited  and  domestic  jurisdiction :  the 
sworn  members  were  Syrians,  in  blood,  language,  and  religion ;  but  the 
office  of  the  president  (in  Arabic,  of  the  ?*«is)  was  sometimes  exercised 
by  the  viscount  of  the  city.  At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  the 
nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  strangers,  the  assise  of  Jerusalem  conde- 
scends to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants  of  the  land  and 
captives  of  war,  who  were  almost  equally  considered  as  the  objects  of 
property.  The  relief  or  protection  of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  es- 
teemed worthy  of  the  care  of  the  legislator ;  but  he  diligently  provides 
for  the  recovery,  though  not  indeed,  for  the  punishment  of  the  fugitives. 
Like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from  the  lawful  owner,  they 
might  be  lost  and  claimed  :  the  slave  and  falcon  were  of  the  same  value  ; 
but  three  slaves  and  twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price 
of  the  war-horse ;  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  fixed, 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble  animal.(4) 

(1)  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence,  (c.  80—111.)  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord,  who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye, 
has  surveyed  the  philosophic  history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched  :  the 
meiit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  bejel*  only  by  his  contemporaries. 

(2)  Louis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in  France,  did  not  begin 
his  reign  till  nine  years  (A.  D.  11US.)  after  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  (Assises,  c.  ii.  524.)  For  us 
origin  and  effects,  see  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson.  (History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 
p.  30 — 56.  251—265.  quarto  edition.) 

(5)  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades  will  understand  by  the  peu- 
j>le  dcs  Suriens,  the  oriental  Christians,  Melchites,  Jacobites,  or  Nestorians,  who  had  all 
adopted  i  lie  use  of  the  Arabic  language,  (vol.  iv.  p.  25.9.) 

(4)  See  the  Assises  tie  Jerusalem.  (510—512.)  These  laws  were  enacted  as  late  as  the  year 
1350,  ill  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  In  the  same  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  I  understand, 
from  a  late  publication  (of  his  Book  of  Account)  that  the  price  of  a  war  horse  was  not  lesfl 
exorbitant  in  England. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

Preservation  of  the  Greek  empire. — Numbers,  passage,  and  event,  of  the 
second  and  third  crusades. — St.  Bernard. — Rtdyn  of  Saladin  in  Egapt 
and  Syria. — His  conquest  of  Jerusalem. —  Naval  crusades. —  Richard 
the  First  of  England. —  Pope  Innocent  the  Third;  awl  a  fourth  anil 
Jiftli  crusades. — The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second. —  Louis  the  Ninth  of 
France,  and  the  tiro  last  crusades.  —  Expulsion  of  the  Latins  or  Franks 
hi/  the  Mamaluh.es. 

Is  a  style  less  grave  than  thai  of  history,  I  should  perhaps  compare  the 
emperor  Alexius(l)  to  the  jackall,  who  is  said  to  follow  the  steps,  and 
to  devour  the  leavings,  of  the  lion.  Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and 
toils  in  the  passage  of  the  first  crusade,  they  were  amply  recompensed 
by  the  subsequent  benefits  which  he  derived  from  the  exploits  of  the 
Franks.  His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  conquests  of 
Nice  ;  and  from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  While  the  crusaders, 
with  blind  valour,  advanced  into  the  midland  countries  of  Asia,  the 
crafty  Greek  improved  the  favourable  occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the 
sea-coast  were  recalled  to  the  standard  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks  were 
driven  from  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios;  the  cities  of  Ephesus  and 
Smyrna,  of  Sanies,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the 
empire,  which  Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mffiander,  and  the  rocky  shores  of  Pamphylia.  The  churches  resumed 
their  splendour;  the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified;  and  the  desert 
country  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  Christians,  who  were  gently  re- 
moved from  the  more  distant  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal 
cares,  we  may  forgive  Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre;  but,  by  the  Latins,  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  fpul  re- 
proach of  treason  and  desertion.  They  had  sworn  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  his  throne  ;  but  he  had  promised  to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person, 
or,  at  least,  with  his  troops  and  treasures;  Ins  base  retreat  dissolved 
their  obligations  ;  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of 
their  victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title  of  their  just  independence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  attempted  to  re\  ive  his  obsolete  claims 
over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;(2)  but  the  borders  of  Cilicia  ami  Syria 
were  more  recent  in  his  possession,  and  more  accessible  to  his  arms. 
The  great  army  of  the  crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed  ;  the  prin- 
cipality of  Antioch  was  left  without  a  head,  by  the  surprise  and  capti- 
\  it y  of  liohemond  ;  his  ransom  hail  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy  debt  ; 
;oid  his  Norman  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,     [n  this  distress,  Bohemond  embraced  amagnani- 

i IS  resolution,  of  Leaving  the  defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the 

faithful  Tancred;  of  arming  the  west  against  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
of  executing  the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and  example 
o!  his  father  (iuiscard.  lli>  embarkation  was  clandestine;  audit  we 
may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess  Anne,  he  passed  the  hostile  sea.  closely 

I     Inna  < nenn  relates  ber  father's  conquests  i     Vlcxiarl.  lib  xl   p    - 

lib.  \iv.  p.  419   :  lii«  t  ili>  iati  i  .hi,  rod  and  Bob<  nimid,  j>  I        the  wai  ui 

I  nun-,  with  tedious  prolixity,  ii"    mi,  xlii    p    345     106. .  Ib<  i  .  lib.  xiv. 

|>.   119. 

(3)  The  kings  of  Jerusalem     ibin  never,  to  a  no  lie  dates 

•  I  i  lu  ii  in  m  i  ipiion  •    oik  It  -  ni  l< , 

before  Ibi  ii  own  the  name  til  the  rtiKni    -,  •  mi i      |    Hn  u  . 

2;  |.  319  .) 
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secreted  in  a  eofnn.(l)  But  his  reception  in  France  was  dignified  by 
the  public  applause,  and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter:  his  re- 
turn was  glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his 
veteran  command ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled  from  the  most  re- 
mote climates  of  Europe.(2)  The  strength  of  Durazzo,  and  prudence 
of  Alexius,  the  progress  of  famine,  and  approach  of  winter,  eluded  his 
ambitious  hopes;  and  the  venal  confederates  were  seduced  from  his 
standard.  A  treaty  of  peace(3)  suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neither 
oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could  satiate. 
His  children  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch  ;  but  the  boun- 
daries were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was  clearly  stipulated,  and  the 
cities  of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra  were  restored  to  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors. Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  they  possessed  the  entire  circuit  from 
Trebizond  to  the  Syrian  gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum(4)  whs 
separated  on  all  sides  from  the  sea  and  their  Mussulman  brethren  ;  the 
power  of  the  sultans  was  shaken  by  the  victories,  and  even  the  defeats, 
of  the  Franks  ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Nice  they  removed  their  throne  to 
Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  obscure  and  inland  town  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  Constantinople.(5)  Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capital, 
the  C'omnenian  princes  waged  an  offensive  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
the  first  crusade  prevented  the  fall  of  the  declining  empire. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three  great  emigrations  marched  by  land  from 
the  west  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The  soldiers  and  pilgrims  of  Lom- 
bard}', France,  and  Germany,  were  excited  by  the  example  and  success 
of  the  first  crusade.(6)  Forty-eight  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  the  emperor,  and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  Third, 
and  Louis  the  Seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade,  to  support  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.(7)  A  grand  division  of  the  third  crusade 
was  led  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,(8)  who  sympathized  with 
his  brothers  of  France  and  England  in  the  common  loss  of  Jerusalem. 
These  three  expeditions  may  be  compared  in  their  resemblance  of  the 
greatness  of  numbers,  their  passage  through  the  Greek  empire,  and  the 
nature  and  event  of  their  Turkish  warfare,  and  a  brief  parallel  may 
save  the  repetition  of  a  tedious  narrative.  However  splendid  it  may 
seem,  a  regular  story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the  perpetual  return 
of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the  de- 

(1)  Anna  Coninena  add?,  thai  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  \»  as  shut  ii|>  with  a  dead  cock  ; 
and  condescends  to  minder  how  the  barbarian  could  endure  Ihe  coulinement  and  putrefac- 
tion.     Tlits  absurd  tale  is  unknown  to  the  Latins. 

(2)  A-no  6i»Aijr,  in  the  Byzantine  Geography,  must  mean  England  ;  yet  we  are  more  credibly 
informed,  that  our  Henry  1.  would  not  suffer  him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom.  (Du- 
cangc.  Not.  ad  Alexiad,  p  41.) 

(3)  The  copy  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad,  lib.  xiii  p.  405—416.)  is  an  original  and  curious  piece, 
■which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good  map  of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

(4)  See  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn,  ii  part,  ii  )  the  history  of  the  Selju- 
hians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  La- 
tin?, and  Arabians.     The  last  are  ignoiaut  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Roum. 

(5)  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo,  with  the  ambiguous 
title  of  Ka>,uo7ro\<c.  (Cellariiis,  torn.  ii.  p  121.)  Yet  St.  i'aul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude 
t  T,\(;t)ov)  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  described  as  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  gaidens,  three  leagues  from  the  mountains,  and  decorated  (I  know 
not  why)  with  Plato's  t'miu.  fAbtilfeda,  tabtil.  xvii.  p-  303  vers.  Reiske ;  and  the  Index  Geo- 
graphicusof  Scbultens  from  Ibu  Said.) 

((i)  For  tins  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena.  (Alexias,  lib  xi.  p.  351, 
6ic.  and  the  eighth  book  of  Albert  Aqneusis.) 

(7i  r.>r  the  second  crusade  of  Conrad  III.  and   Louis  VII.  see  William  of  Tyre,  (lib.  xvi. 
c.  18—29.)  Otho  of  Krisingen,  (lib    i.  c.  34—45.  59,  60  )   Matthew  Paris,  (Hist    Major   p.  6a 
Stiiivius,  (Corpus  Hist.  Germanics,  p.  372,  575.)  Scriptotes  Rerum  Francicarum  k  Duchesne, 
torn.  iv.  Nicetas  in  Vit.  Manuel,  lib.  i.  c   4— C.  p.  41  -48.     (  iuuainus,  lib    ii.  p.  II  —49. 

(8)  For  the  third  crusadeof  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac.  Angel,  lib.  ii;  >  3-  8. 
p.  257-26C.  Struv. (Corpus,  Hist.  Germ.  414.)  and  two  historians,  who  probabl)  were  spec. 
tators,  Tagino,  (in  Scriptor  Frtber.  torn.  i.  p.  406—416.  edit  Struv.)  and  the  Anonymous  de 
Expedition*  Asiatic*  Fred.  i.  (in  Cantsii.  Anna,.  Lection.  to;n.  in.  p.  -,  p.  198  526.  edit. 
Basuagc.) 
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fence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  would  appear  so  many  faint  and  un- 
successful copies  of  the  original. 

I.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  pil- 
grims, the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  unequal  in  fame  and  merit, 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow-adventurers.  At  their  head  were 
displayed  "the  banners  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain  ; 
the  first  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  second  a  father  of  the  Bruns- 
wick line  ;  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a  temporal  prince,  transported  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  treasures  and  ornaments  of  his  church  and 
palace;  and  the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of 
Chartres,  returned  to  consummate  their  unfinished  vow.  The  huge  and 
disorderly  bodies  of  their  followers  moved  forward  in  two  columns;  and  if 
the  first  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  second 
might  possibly  amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
ibot.(l)  The  armies  of  the  second  crusade  might  have  claimed  the  con- 
quest of  Asia;  the  nobles  of  France  and  Germany  were  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign-  ;  and  both  the  rank  and  personal  characters 
of  Conrad  and  Louis,  gave  a  dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline 
to  their  force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the  feudatory  chiefs. 
The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  the  king,  was  each  composed  of 
seventy  thousand  knights,  and  their  immediate  attendants  in  the 
field  ;(2)  and  if  the  light-armed  troops,  the  peasant  infantry,  the  women 
and  children,  the  priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full  ac- 
count scarcely  will  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  west, 
from  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  action  ;  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  that  in  the  passage  of  a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents. 
after  a  tale  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the  endless  and 
formidable  computation.(3)  In  the  third  crusade,  as  the  French  and 
English  preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  host  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen  thousand  knights,  and 
as  many  squires,  were  the  flower  of  the  German  chivalry  :  sixty  thou- 
sand horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the  em- 
peror in  the  plains  of  Hungary  ;  and  after  such  repetitions,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  startled  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credulity 
has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.(t)  Suchextravairaut  reckonings  prove 
only  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries  ;  but  their  astonishment  most 
strongly  hears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  enormous  though  indefi- 
nite multitude.  The  Greeks  might  applaud  their  superior  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war,  hut  they  confessed  the  strength  and 
courage  of  the  French  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  Germans  ;(.»  and 
the  strangers  are  described  as  an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who 
darted  fire  from  their  eyes,  and  spilt  blood  like  water,  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females  rode  in  the  attitude  and 

fi)  Anne,  who  Btatea  these  latei  swarms  al  forty  thousand  horse,  and  n«f  hundred  thousand 
root,  calls  thrm  Normans,  and  placesai  their  head  two  brothers  of  Flanders.  I'lic  Greeks 
were  strangel)  ignorant  of  the  names,  families  and  possessions  of  die  Latin  princes. 

(2)  William  of  Tyre  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  seventy  thousand  loricati  in  each  of  the 
armies. 

(.-. )    rhe  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  byClnnaraus  fei  if  i ... 
firmed  by  "ii"  de  Dingilo  apud  Ducauge  aud  t  iuuamum,  wuh  the  uiore  i>m  isi  stun  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six.    u  h\  must  therefore  the  version  and  comment 
suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient  reckoning  or  ninety  thousand  1    Docs  n"i  <;oiiii<*  at 
\iteibo  (Pantheon  p.  13.  in  Muratori,  torn.  vli.  p.  46S  )  exclaim, 

Numerum  si  poscere  qua 

Millia  millena  milites  agmen  erat. 

(4)  Tins  extravagant  account  is  givi  i  l)j  llbert  oi  Stade  ;  (apnd  Stmvinm,  p.  t:  I.)  uij  cat 
,  ilaliou  i    boi  rowi  d  from  Godfn       f  Vltrrbo    ti     il  !    f  Lubei      apnd  id  I  emard 

rhesaur.  (c.  IG9.  p.  804.J     I'lie  original  writers  an  silent,     rhe  Mahometan    ■■  ve  two 

hundred  thousaud,  oi  two  hundred  and  list)  thousand  tin  n,  i  Bokadln,  In  Vit.  Salailiu.p.  110.) 
i  in 'i  i  oh  ervi  .  thai    lu  tin   sect  ml  and  thi  d  i  tusades,  the  subjects  •><  I  nurad  and 

Frederli   are  Btyled  by  the  G ks  aud  oriental)  rbi  Lechi  and  Ixcchi  of  China 

in  no  .in  the  Poles  and  Bohemians     ind  it  is  foi  the  French  thai  he  reserves  tin   incicnl  appet" 
fUeimins,    He  likewise  uaiuei  ins  Bwti  i  oi  ll  • t  iwm 
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armour  of  menj  and  the  chief  of  these  amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs  and 

buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  golden-footed  dame. 

II.  The  numbers  and  character  of  the  strangers  were  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment  of  fear  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  that  of  hatred.  This  aversion  was  suspended  or  softened  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  Turkish  power ;  and  the  invectives  of  the  Latins 
will  not  bias  our  more  candid  belief,  that  the  emperor  Alexius  dissem- 
bled their  insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their  rashness, 
and  opened  to  their  ardour  the  road  of  pilgrimage  and  conquest.  But 
when  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from  Nice  and  the  sea-coast,  when  the 
Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded  the  distant  sultans  of  Cogni,  they 
felt  with  purer  indignation  the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western 
Barbarians,  who  violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  The  second  and  third  crusades  were  undertaken  under  the  reign 
of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac  Angelus.  Of  the  former,  the  passions  were 
always  impetuous,  and  often  malevolent;  and  the  natural  union  of  a 
cowardly  and  a  mischievous  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who, 
without  merit  or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant,  and  occupy  his  throne. 
It  was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and  people, 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage  the  pilgrims,  by  every  species  of  in- 
jury and  oppression;  and  their  want  of  prudence  and  discipline  contin- 
ually afforded  the  pretence  or  the  opportunity.  The  western  monarchs 
had  stipulated  a  safe  passage  and  fair  market  in  the  country  of  their 
Christian  brethren  ;  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages  ; 
and  the  poorest  soldier  of  Frederic's  army  was  furnished  with  three  mark  s 
of  silver  to  defray  his  expences  on  the  road.  But  every  engagement  was 
violated  by  treachery  and  injustice  ;  and  the  complaints  of  the  Latins  are 
attested  by  the  honest  confession  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to 
prefer  truth  to  his  country.(l)  Instead  of  an  hospitable  reception,  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Mere  closely  barred  against 
the  crusaders  :  and  the  scanty  pittance  of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets 
from  the  walls.  Experience  or  foresight  might  excuse  this  timid  jealousy; 
but  the  common  duties  of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients  in  the  bread  ;  and  should  Manuel  be  acquit- 
ted of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coining  base  money  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In  every  step  of  their  march  they 
were  stopped  or  misled  :  the  governors  had  private  orders  to  fortify  the 
passes  and  break  down  the  bridges  against  them:  the  stragglers  were 
pillaged  and  murdered;  the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the 
woods  by  arrows  from  an  invisible  band;  the  sick  were  burnt  in  their 
beds,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets  along  the  highways. 
These  injuries  exasperated  the  champions  of  the  cross,  who  were  not  en- 
dowed with  evangelical  patience ;  and  the  Byzantine  princes,  who  had 
provoked  the  unequal  conflict,  promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of 
these  formidable  guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  frontier  Barhar- 
ossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia, (f2)  rewarded  the  hospitable  Laodi- 
cea,  and  deplored  the  hard  necessity  that  had  stained  his  sword  with  any 
drops  of  Christian  blood.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of 
Germany  and  France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an 
anxious  trial.  They  might  boast  that,  on  the  first  interview,  the  seat  of 
Louis  was  alow  stool  beside  the  throne  of  Manuel  ;(3)  but  no  sooner 

(1)  Niceras  was  a  child  at  tlie  second  crusade,  but  in  the  third  be  commanded  against  the 
Fianks  the  important  post  of  Puilippolis.  Cinnamus  is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and 
pride. 

2j  The  conduct  of  the  i'hiladelphiaus  is  blamed  by  N'icetas,  while  the  anonymous  German 
accuses  ilie  rudeness  of  his  countrymen  (culpra  nostra.)  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  ue 
were  embarrassed  only  by  sink  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  N'icetas,  that  we  learn  the 
pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

(3)  X9a  .«:\i|  <r^,,i,  which  Cinuamns  translates  into  latin  by  the  word  TtWtov.  Pucangc 
works  wry  hard  to  save  bis  kin;;  and  conn  try  from  such  ignominy.  (Stir  Joinvillc,  djssertat 
*7.  p.  317 — 320  )  Louis  afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mail  ex  artpio,  not  ex  equo,  ac- 
cording to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 
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had  the  French  king  transported  his  army  beyond  the  Bosphoru-,  than 
lie  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  conference,  unless  his  brother  would 
meet  him  on  equal  terms  either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and 
Frederic,  the  ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult ;  like  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  they  styled  themselves  emperors  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;(1)  and  firmly  maintained  the  title  and  purity  of  their  dignity. 
The  first  of  these  representatives  of  Charlemagne  would  only  converse 
with  Manuel  on  horseback,  in  the  open  field  ;  the  second  by  passing  the 
Hellespont  rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view  of  Constanti- 
nople and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor,  who  had  been  crowned  at  Home, 
was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  humble  appellation  of  rex,  or 
prince  of  the  Allemanni  ;  and  the  vain  and  feehle  Angelus  affected  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  monarchs  of  the 
age.  While  they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims, 
the  Greek  emperor  maintained  a  strict,  though  secret,  alliance  with 
the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  complained,  that  by  his  friend- 
ship for  the  great  Saladin,  he  bad  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Franks  ; 
and  a  mosque  was  founded  at  Constantinople  for  the  public  exercise  of 
the  religion  of  J\Iahomet.(2) 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  crusade  were  destroyed  in 
Anatolia  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  arrows  :  and  the 
princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  to  accomplish  their  la- 
mentable pilgrimage.  A  just  opinion  maybe  formed  of  their  knowledge, 
and  humanity  ;  of  their  knowledge,  from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia 
and  Chorasan  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  of  their  humanity,  from  the 
massacre  of  the  Christian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who  came  out  to  meet 
them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands.  The  arms  of  Conrad  and 
Louis  were  less  cruel  and  imprudent;  but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade 
was  still  more  ruinous  to  Christendom  ;  and  the  Creek  Manuel  is  accused 
by  his  own  subjects  of  giving  seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan,  and 
treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  princes.  Instead  of  crushing  the 
common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at  the  same  time,  but  on  different 
-idc-,  the  Germans  were  urged  by  emulation,  and  the  French  were 
retarded  by  jealousy.  Louis  had  scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus  when 
lie  was  met  by  the  returning  emperor,  who  had  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army  in  glorious  but  unsuccessful  actions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meander.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hastened  the  retreat 
of  Conrad  :  the  desertion  of  his  independent  vassals  reduced  him  to  bis 
hereditary  troops  ;  and  he  borrowed  some  Greek  vessels  to  execute  by 
sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Palestine.  Without  studying  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, or  the  nature  of  war,  the  king  of  F  ranee  advanced  through  the 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  The  vanguard,  which  bore  the  royal 
banner  and  the  oriflamme  of  St.  Deny's,(3)  had  doubled  their  march 
with  inconsiderate  speed  ;  and  the  rear,  which  the  king  commanded  in 
person,  no  longer  found  their  companions  in  the  evening  camp.  In 
darkness  and  disorder,  they  were  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  overwhelm- 
ed, by  the  Innumerable  host  of  Turks,  who  in  the  art  of  war  were  supe- 
rior to  the  ( Christians  of  the  twelfth  century.  Louis,  who  climbed  a  tree 
in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his  own  valour  and  the  igno- 
rance of  his  adversaries  ;  and  with  the  dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alii  e,  hut 
almost  alone   to   the   camp  of  the  vanguard.     But  instead  of  pursuing 

>  Romanoruoi  sum,   Hie  Romanlorum.    (Anonym.  1.1ms.  |i    512.)    Tbe 

public  aud  histoiical  st)le  of  the  Greeks  waa  !'>;(  .  .  princep*.  Vet  Cinuamus  owns,  tbat 
1    -. .  arop  is  syuon  ■ 

.  In  the  Epistles  ol  Innocent  111  1  1  Bohadin,  (p.  IS9,  ISO  ) 
sec  the  vieus  hi  .1  pope  .mil  ;i  cad lii  on  this  singular  toleration 

.iiiiiiis.ii  Vexin,  the  kings  ol  Fiance  wen  tea  of  the  monas- 
ter)  'i  -s|.  Dcnys.     riu   -rii-'  peculiai  banner,  whicb  I  from  the  abbot,  was  ol 

form,  .Hill  .i  red  .11  (/nming  colour.     I  icd  at  tb«  bead  of  tin 

French  armies  from  tlu                             eentb  centur;  1  Joiuville.  di 
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his  expedition  by  land,  lie  was  rejoiced  to  shelter  the  relies  of  his  army 
in  the  friendly  sea-port  of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for  An- 
tioch  ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek  vessels,  that  they  could 
only  afford  room  for  his  knights  and  nobles ;  and  the  plebeian  crowd  of 
infantry  was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  the  Pamphylian  hills.  The 
emperor  and  the  king  embraced  and  wept  at  Jerusalem  ;  their  martial 
trains,  the  remnant  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow- 
ers of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final  effort  of  the 
second  crusade.  Conrad  and  Louis  embarked  for  Europe  with  the  per- 
sonal fame  of  piety  and  courage  ;  but  the  orientals  had  braved  these 
potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks,  with  whose  names  and  military  forces 
thev  had  been  so  often  threatened.(l)  Perhaps  they  had  still  more  to 
fear  from  the  veteran  genius  of  Frederic  the  First,  who  in  his  youth  had 
served  in  Asia  under  his  uncle  Conrad.  Forty  campaigns  in  Germany 
had  taught  Barbarossa  to  command  ;  and  his  soldiers,  even  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  were  accustomed  under  his  reign  to  obey-  As  soon  as  he 
lost  sight  of  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  the  last  cities  of  the  Greek 
frontier,  he  plunged  into  the  salt  and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says  the 
historian)  of  horror  and  tribulation.' 2)  During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged  by  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  Turkmans,(3)  whose  numbers  and  fury  seemed  after  each  de- 
feat to  multiply  and  inflame.  The  emperor  continued  to  struggle  and 
to  suffer ;  and  such  was  the  measure  of  his  calamities,  that  when  he 
reached  the  gates  of  Iconium,  no  more  than  one  thousand  knights  were 
able  to  serve  on  horseback.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute  assault  he  defeat- 
ed the  guards,  and  stormed  the  capital  of  the  sultan,(4)  who  humbly 
sued  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic  ad- 
vanced in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a 
petty  torrent  of  Cilicia.(o)  The  remainder  of  his  Germans  were  con- 
sumed by  sickness  and  desertion  ;  and  the  emperor's  son  expired,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  Swabian  vassals,  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Among 
the  Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  alone 
could  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet  even  their  success 
was  a  warning  ;  and  in  the  last  and  most  experienced  afire  of  the  cru- 
sades, every  nation  preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  an  inland 
expedition. (6) 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natural  and  simple  event, 
while  hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and  enterprize  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Europe  may  in- 
deed excite  our  pity  and  admiration  ;  that  no  instruction  should  have 
been  drawn  from  constant  and  adverse  experience  ;  that  the  same  con- 
fidence should  have  repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures  ;  that  six 
succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  headlong  down  the  precipice 
that  was  open  before  them ;  and  that  men  of  every  condition  should  have 
staked  their  public  and  private  fortunes  on  the  desperate  adventure  of 
possessing  or  recovering  a  tomb-stone  two  thousand  miles  from  their 

(1)  The  oi initial  French  histories  of  the  second  crusade  are  the  Gesta  Ludovici  VII. 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Duchesne's  Collection.  The  same  volume  contains  many 
original  letters  of  the  king  of  Suger,  his  minister,  ic.  the  best  documents  of  authentic 
history. 

(•-')  Terrain  horroris  et  salsuginis,  terrain  siccam,  sterilem  iuamaenam.  Anonym.  Canis  p. 
51".     The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

(5)  Gens  ionium  i  a,  s\l\e.-tris,  indoutita,  predones  sine  ductore.  The  sultan  of  Cogni  might 
sincere!)  rejoice  in  their  defeat.     Anonym.  Canis.  p  517,  518. 

4  •  i;e  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  collection  of  Canisius,  Ta?iuo,  and  Rohadiu,  (Vit. 
Saladiu,  p.  119,  ISO  'the  ambiguous  conduct  of  Killidge  Arslau,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  hated 
and  feared  both  Saladin  and  Frederic. 

(5)  The  desire  of  comparing  two  gieat  men  has  tempted  main  writers  to  drown  Fredem  in 
Hie  liver  Cvdnus,  in  which  Alexander  so  imprudentl)  bathed  (Q.  Curt.  lib.  ni.  c.  4,5.)  But, 
from  the  march  of  the  emperor,  I  rathei  judge,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  Calycaduus,  a  stream  ..f 
If?*  lame,  but  of  a  longer  course. 

(fi)  Marinus  Sanutus,  A.  0.1321,  lavs  it  down  as  a  precept,  Quod  stolus  ecclesia;  pcrtenani 
uullatenus  est  ducenda.     He  resolves  b)  thi  divine  aid,  the  objection,  or  rathei  exception,  »f 
•i  crusade.  >  Si  i  r«  la  1  ideiium  Crucis,  lib.  n.  pais  li.  c.  1.  p.  37-) 
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country".  In  a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, each  spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim 
warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  the  seven  great  arma- 
ments or  crusades  were  excited  by  some  impending  or  recent  calamity  : 
the  nations  were  moved  by  the  authority  of  their  pontiffs,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  kings;  their  zeal  was  kindiedand  their  reason  was  silenced 
by  the  voice  of  their  holy  orators:  and  among  these,  Bernard,(l)  the' 
monk  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honourable  place.  About  eight 
years  before  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem  he  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  Burgundy;  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  he  buried  himself 
in  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive  fervour  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daugh- 
ter, to  the  valley  of  Clairvaux(S)  in  Champagne  ;  and  was  content  till 
the  hour  of  his  death  with  the  humble  station  of  Abbot  of  his  own 
community.  A  philosophic  age  has  abolished,  with  too  liberal  and  in- 
discriminate disdain,  the  honours  of  these  spiritual  heroes.  The  mean- 
est among  them  are  distinguished  by  some  energies  of  the  mind  ;  they 
were  at  least  superior  to  their  votaries  and  disciples;  and  in  the  race  of 
superstition,  they  attained  the  prize  for  which  such  numbers  contended. 
In  speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high  above  his  rivals  and 
contemporaries  ;  his  compositions  are  not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  as  much  reason  and  humanity  as  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  a  saint.  In  a  secular  life  he 
would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a  private  inheritance ;  by  a 
vow  of  poverty  and  penance,  by  closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible 
world, (3)  by  the  refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the  founder  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  convents.  Princes  and  pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom 
of  his  apostolical  censures  :  France,  England,  and  Milan,  consulted 
and  obeyed  his  judgment  in  a  schism  of  the  church:  the  debt  was  re- 
paid by  the  gratitude  of  Innocent  the  Second  ;  and  his  successor,  Euge- 
nius  the  Third,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It  was 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crusade  that  he  shone  as  the  mis- 
sionary and  prophet  of  God,  who  called  the  nations  to  the  defence 
of  his  holy  sepulchre. ( -I )  At  the  parliament  of  Vezelay  he  spoke  before 
the  king  ;  and  Louis  the  Seventh,  with  his  nohles,  received  their  crosses 
from  his  hand.  The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less  easy 
conquest  of  the  emperor  Conrad :  a  phlegmatic  people,  ignorant  of  his 
language,  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehemence  or  his  tone  and 
gestures;  and  his  progress  from  Constance  to  Cologne  was  the  triumph 
of  eloquence  and  zeal  Bernard  applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depo- 
pulation of  Europe;  affirms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants  ;  and  computes,  that  only  one  man  was  left  behind  for  the 
consolation  of  seven  widows.(5)     The  blind   fanatics  were  desirous  of 

(1)  The  moat  authentic  information  of  si.  Bernard  must  he  drawn  from  bis  own  writings, 
published  in  a  correct  editon  by  Pere  Mabillon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  I7>u,  in  six  volume 
mi  folio*  Wbatevei  friendship  could  recollect,  c,r  superstition  could  add,  is  contained  in  lire 
two  iiws.  by  ins  disciples,  In  ibe  sixth  volume  :  whatever  learning  and  criticism  could  ascer- 
tain, may  he  found   in  the   prefects  of  the  Benedictine  editor. 

1  lairvaux,  surnamed  the  valley  of  Abysynth,  Ij  situated  among  the  woods  near  far 
sui  Anbe  in  '  liampagne.  St.  U<  ruard  would  blush  at  the  pomp  of  Hie  church  and  monastery  ; 
he  would  a.-k  for  the  IH  i  try,  and  1  km>w  not  whether  be  would  he  much  edified  by  a  tun 
of  eight  hundred  mulds  (nine  hundred  ami  fourteen  ami  one-seventh  hogsheads),  which 
almost  rivals  ibat  of  Heidelberg.    (Melanges  Vires  d'une  Grand  Dibliotbeque,  torn,  xlvi.  i> 

(3)  I  lie  disciples  of  the  saint  (\  it.  Ima.  lib.  in    •  ,  Nil    -Mi    <     16.  DO.  »3.  p. 

1383  )  record  t  marvellous  example  ol   bis  pious  apathy.    Juxta  lacmn  eliain  Lauta inseui 

lotius  diel   iini.ir   pergeus,  pen  Una  non  atteudli  ait  se  videre  iioii  vidit.    Cum   enim  vea 
p.ie  facto  de  eodi  m  lai  >  io<  i  colloqueruuiur,  interroi  icua  ille  esse!  .  el  mi  ran 

sunt  itiilversl      Hi  admire  01  despise  St.  Bernard,  as  in-  ought,  the  reader,  like  in 

have  before  the  windows  of  Ins  liurarj  the  beauties  of  thai  Incomparable  luudi 

(4)  niini  Frislng.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  Bernard,  episl  363,  id  Francos  urieuutli-a  Opp  torn.  1.  p. 
5M   Vlt    Una    i i   i    i    i  nn    \i    i 

(,r0    Mandastla  et  obedivi  ....  muhiplicatl  sunt  -  ui   uibei  it 
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electing  him  for  their  general;  but  the  example  of  the  hermit  Peter 
was  before  his  eyes;  and  while  he  assures  the  crusaders  of  the  divine 

favour,  he  prudently  declined  a  military  command,  in  which  failure  and 
victory  would  have  been  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  his  character/1) 
Yet,  after  the  calamitous  event,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  ac- 
cused as  a  false  prophet,,  the  author  of  the  public  and  private  mourning  : 
his  enemies  exulted,  his  friends  blushed,  and  his  apology  was  slow  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  justifies  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  pope  ; 
expatiates  on  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence;  imputes  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and  modestly  insinuates,  that 
Lis  mission  had  been  approved  by  signs  and  wonders.(2)  Had  the  fact 
been  certain,  the  argument  would  be  decisive  ;  and  his  faithful  disci- 
ples, who  enumerate  twenty  or  thirty  miracles  in  a  day,  appeal  to  the 
public  assemblies  of  France  and  Germany,  in  which  they  were  perform- 
ed.(3)  At  the  present  hour,  such  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Clairvaux;  but  in  the  preternatural  cures  of  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  accident,  of 
fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  of  its  discordant  vota- 
ries ;  since  the  same  dispensation,  which  was  applauded  as  a  deliverance 
in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and  perhaps  arraigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Asia. 
After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  conster- 
nation and  sorrow  :  Bagdad  mourned  in  the  dust ;  the  cadhi  Zeineddin 
of  Damascus  tore  his  beard  in  the  caliph's  presence ;  and  the  whole 
divan  shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale.(4)  But  the  commanders  of 
the  faithful  could  only  weep ;  they  were  themselves  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  ;  some  temporal  power  was  restored  to  the  last  acre 
of  the  Abbassides ;  but  their  humble  ambition  was  confined  to  Bagdad 
and  the  adjacent  province.  Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  had 
followed  the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  unceasing  round 
of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy  and  decay ;  their  spirit  and 
power  were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  religion  ;  and,  in  his  distant  realm 
of  Persia,  the  Christians  were  strangers  to  the  name  and  the  arms  of 
Sangiar,  the  last  hero  of  his  race.(5)  While  the  sultans  were  involved 
in  the  silken  web  of  the  haram,  the  pious  task  was  undertaken  by  their 
slaves,  the  Atabeks,(6)  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the  Byzantine  pa- 
tricians, may  be  translated  by  father  of  the  prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant 
Turk,  had  been  the  favourite  of  Malek  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received 
the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  ;  but,  in  the 
civil  wars  that  ensued  on  the  monarch's  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the 
government  of  Aleppo.     His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in  their  attach- 

castella;  etpcnejam  non  inveiiimit  quern  appreliendant  septem  mulieres  nmim  virum  ;  adeo 
iibique  vidua  vivis  remanent  vii is.  Bernard.  Epist.  p. -47.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
strue pene  as  a  substantive. 

(1)  Quis  ego  sum  ut  disponam  acies,  ut  egrediar  ante  facies  armatorunt,  ant  quid  tarn  remo- 
tum  professione  mei,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  &c  epist.  2^6.  toui.  i.  p.  259.  lit-  speaks  with  con- 
tempt of  the  hermit  i'eter,  \ir  qiiidain,  epi^t.  363. 

(2)  Sicdicunt  forsitan  iste,  unde  scimus  quod  a  Domino  seimo  egressns  sit?  Qua?  signa  tu 
fjcis  tit  credamus  tibi.'  Non  est  quod  ad  ista  ipse  respondeam  ;  parceiidum  verecnndia  mem, 
respnnde  tu  pro  me,  et  pro  te  ipso,  secundum  quae  vidisti  et  audisti,  et  secundum  quod  te  iu- 
spiraverit  Deus.     Consolat.  lib  ii.  c.  1    <>pp.  loin.  ii.  p.  421—423. 

(3)  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  Ima.  lib  iv.  c.  5,  6.  Opp.  tout.  vi.  p.  1258—1261.  lib.  vi. 
c.  1—17-  p.  12S6— 151-1. 

(1)  A bulnialiaseri  apnd  deGuignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii    p.  2,  p.  99. 

his  article  ill  the  Bibliotbeque  Orientate  of  d'Herhelot,  and  rie  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p  1. 
p,  23  i  -261  Such  was  his  valour,  that  he  was  styled  the  second  Alexander;  and  such  the  extra- 
vacant  love  of  his  subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  yea  rafter  his  decease.  Yet  San- 
giar might  have  been  marie  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as  by  the  Lzes.  He  reigned  near 
liftt  years  (A.  D.  1103  -1152.),  anil  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 

the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak,  and  Syria,  in  de  Guignes,  toni,  i.  p.2r>l;  and 
the  reigns  of  Zenglii  and  Xmireridin  in  the  same  writer  (torn.  ii.  p  2.  p.  117—  221.),  who  use* 
the  Arabic  text  oi  benebthir,  iseu  Scbonna,  and  Ahulfeda;  the  Bibliotbeque  Orientate,  nudei 
the  at  .  ..nil   Yourrddhi,  and  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius,  p    250— 267,  vers, 

I'ocock. 
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mont  to  his  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  arms  against  the   Franks 

in  the  defeat  of  Antioch  ;  thirty  campaigns  in  the  service  of  the  caliph 
and  sultan  established  his  military  fame  ;  and  lie  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  Mosul,  as  the  only  champion  that  could  avenge  the  cause 
of  the  prophet.  The  public  hope  was  not  disappointed;  after  a  > 
of  twenty-five  days  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  recovered  from 
the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  :(1)  the  martini  tribe3 
of  Curdistan  were  subdued  by  the  independent  sovereign  of  Mosul  and 
Aleppo  :  his  soldiers  were  taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only 
country  ;  they  trusted  to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards;  and  their  ab- 
sent families  were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi.  At  the  head 
of  these  veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  united  the  Mahometan 
powers  ;  added  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged 
a  long  and  successful  war  against  the  Christians  of  Syria;  he  spread  his 
ample  reign  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded 
their  faithful  servants  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
The  Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom  and  courage, 
and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this  implacable  adversary. (2)  In  his 
life  and  government  the  holy  warrior  revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of 
the  first  caliphs.  Gold  and  silk  were  banished  from  his  palace  ;  the  use 
of  wine  from  his  dominions ;  the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service ;  and  the  frugal  household  of  Noureddin 
was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  share  of  the  spoil,  which  he  vested 
in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  His  favourite  sultana  sighed  for 
some  female  object  of  expense.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  fear  God, 
"  and  am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of  the  Moslems.  Their  property 
"  1  cannot  alienate  ;  but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems : 
'•  these  you  may  take  ;  and  these  alone  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  of 
justice  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor.  Some 
years  after  the  sultan's  death  an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in  the 
streets  of  Damascus,  "  O  Noureddin,  Noureddin,  where  art  thou  now  r 
"  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and  protect  us!"  A  tumult  was  apprehended,  and 
a  living  tyrant  blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  departed  monarch. 
By  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks  the  Fatimites  had  been  de- 
prived of  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their  character  and  influence 
was  still  more  essential.  Vet  they  were  still  revered  as  the  descendants 
and  successors  of  the  prophet  ;  they  maintained  their  invisible  state  in 
the  palace  of  Cairo;  and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  pro- 
fane eyes  of  subjects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors'^.;  have  de- 
scribed their  own  introduction  through  a  series  of  gloomy  passages,  and 
glittering  porticos  ;  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  fountains  ;  it  was  enriched  by  a  display  of  rich  fur- 
nil  lire  and  rare  animals  ;  of  the  imperial  treasures,  something  was  shewn 
and  much  was  supposed  ;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding  doors  was 
guarded  by  black  soldiers  and  domestic  eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  id'  the 
presence-chamber  was  veiled  with  a  curtain;  and  the  vizier,  who  con- 
ducted the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  his  scimitar,  and  prostrated  himself 
three  times  on  the  ground;  the  veil  was  then  removed;  and  they  be- 
held the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who  signified  Ids  pleasure  to  the 

(l)  William  of  Tyre  (lib.  xvl.  c.  4.    5.  7.),  describes  tbe  loss  ol    Edessa  and  the  death  of 

''•'i-1  i.     riie  corn on  of  his  name  into  Sanguin,  afforded  the  Latins  a  comfortable  allusl  m 

lo  his  sanguinary  character  aud  ei  ine  sanguinolentus. 

••  ■  Willi. hi,  mi    ryre,  lib.  xx.  53.)  maximus  nomiiils  et  Odel  1 
ecu  tor;  princeps  tatnen  Justus,  rafer,  ptovldua,   '!    econdnm  genii    suss  iraditiom 
i"  this  1  itiiolii   witness  we  may  add  ih>'  primate  of  the   lacnbitea  fA  bin  pilars 

quo  nun  altei  erat  inti  r  1  magis  landahill,  am  qua  murlbus  jnstiiliB 

eNpcrimeiilis  abundant.     I'he  true  praise  ol  kings  is  aftei  theii  death,  and  from  the  uiuuth  of 
Mini  enemies. 

From  the  ambassador,  William  ol    ryrc  (lib    xlx.  c.  17,  IB.)  describes  the   p 
Cairo.     In  llu  caliph's  treasun   were  found  a  pearl  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  a  mbj 
hi  1  seventeen  i  gyptian  dra<  lims,  an  emerald  n  palm  and  a  hall  In  length  and  mi 
1  .iii.i  porcc  .in  ..I  1  h 
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.first  slave  of  the  throne.  But  this  slave  was  his  master  :  the  viziers  or 
sultans  had  usurped  the  supreme  administration  of  Egypt ;  the  claims 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  decided  by  arms  ;  and  the  name  of  the  most 
worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  inserted  in  the  royal  patent  of  command. 
The  factions  of  Dargham  and  Shawer  alternately  expelled  each  other 
from  the  capital  and  country  ;  and  the  weaker  side  implored  the  dan- 
gerous protection  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the  Fatimites.  By 
Ids  arms  and  religion  the  Turk  was  most  formidable ;  but  the  Frank,  iii 
an  easy  direct  march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to  the  Nile  ;  while  the 
intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin 
to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of  Arabia,  a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which 
exposed  them  to  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert. 
The  secret  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince  aspired  to  reign  in 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  the  Abbasides:  hut  the  restoration  of  the 
suppliant  Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  first  expedition  ;  and 
the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir  Shiracouh,  a  valiant  and  veteran 
commander.  Dargham  was  oppressed  and  slain;  but  the  ingratitude, 
the  jealousy,  the  just  apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate  rival,  soon 
provoked  him  to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  deliver  Egypt  from  his 
insolent  benefactors.  To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouh  were  un- 
equal ;  he  relinquished  the  premature  conquest  ;  and  the  evacuation  of 
Belbeis  or  Pelusium  was  the  condition  of  his  safe  retreat.  As  the  Turks 
defiled  before  the  enemy,  and  their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigi- 
lant eye,  and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if 
he  were  not  afraid  of  an  attack?  "  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  be- 
"  gin  the  attack  (replied  the  intrepid  emir)  ;  but  rest  assured  that  not 
"  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an  infidel  to  hell." 
His  report  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the  effeminacy  of  the  natives,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  government,  revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin  ;  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad  applauded  the  pious  design  ;  and  Shiracouh  descended 
into  Egypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand  Turks  and  eleven  thou- 
sand Arabs  Yet  his  forces  were  still  inferior  to  the  confederate  armies 
of  the  Franks  and  Saracens ;  and  I  can  discern  an  unusual  degree  of 
military  art  in  his  passage  of  the  Nile,  his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his 
masterly  evolutions  in  the  battle  of  Babain,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria, 
and  his  marches  and  counter-marches  in  the  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt, 
from  the  tropic  to  the  sea.  His  conduct  was  seconded  by  the  courage  of 
his  troops,  and  on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mamaluke(l)  exclaimed,  "  If  we 
"  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Christian  dogs,  why  do  we  not  renounce 
"  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  sultan,  and  retire  to  labour  with  the 
"  peasants,  or  to  spin  with  the  females  of  the  haram  ?"  Yet  after  all  his 
efforts  in  the  field,(2)  after  the  obstinate  defence  of  Alexandria(S)  by 
his  nephew  Saladin,  an  honourable  capitulation  and  retreat  concluded 
the  second  enterprise  of  Shiracouh  ;  and  Noureddin  reserved  his  abili- 
ties for  a  third  and  more  propitious  occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  the 
enemies  of  God.  A  religious  warrior,  the  great  master  of  the  hospital, 
encouraged  him  to  proceed;  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  either  gave 

(1)  Mamtnc,  pliir  Mamalic,  is  defined  by  Pocock  (Pioleguin.  ad  Abulpharag.  p.  7)  and 
d'Herbelot,  (p.  545.)  servum  emptitium,  seu  qui  pretio  numerate  in  doiniui  possessionem 
redit.  I  hey  frequently  deenr  in  the  wars  of  Saladin  ;  (Roliadin,  p.  236,  &c.)  and  il  was  only 
the  Baliartie  Mamalukes  thai  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his  descendants. 

('-')  Jacobus  A  Vitiiaco  (p.  1116  )  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more  than  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy  ;  a  ditieience  which  mav  be  solved  by  counting  or  omitting  the  unwarlike  K^y,>- 
liau?. 

(3;  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and  riches  between  tbe 
period  of  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  and  that  of  the  Turks.  (Savaiy,  Lettressiii  1'tgypte,  tutu. 
i.  p.  £5,  sej 
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or  promised,  a  fleet  to  act  with  the  armies  of  Syria;  and  the  perfidious 
Christian,  unsatisfied  with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Moslems  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  sultan  of  Damascus ;  the  vizier,  whom  danger  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes,  and  Noureddin  seemed  to  be 
tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Franks  were  already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo ;  but  the  suburbs,  the 
old  city,  were  burnt  on  their  approach  ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  in- 
sidious negotiation  ;  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount  the 
barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined  a  contest  with  the  Turks, 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country ;  and  Amaury  retired  into  Palestine 
with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  always  adhere  to  unsuccessful  injus- 
tice. After  this  deliverance,  Shiracouh  was  invested  with  a  robe  of 
honour,  which  he  soon  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Shawer. 
For  a  while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended  to  hold  the  office  of  vizier ; 
but  this  foreign  conquest  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Fatimites  them- 
selves ;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accomplished  by  a  message  and 
a  word.  The  caliphs  had  been  degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  viziers;  their  subjects  blushed  when  the  descendant 
and  successor  of  the  prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude  gripe 
of  a  Latin  ambassador ;  they  wept  when  he  sent  the  hair  of  his  women, 
a  sad  emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to  excite  the  pity  of  the  sultan 
of  Damascus.  By  the  command  of  Noureddin,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
doctors,  the  holy  names  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly 
restored :  the  caliph  Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  thje 
public  prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  green 
livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged  for  the  black  colours  of  the  Ab- 
bassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the  caliph  Adhed,  who  survived  only  ten 
days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate :  his  treasures  secured  the 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and 
in  all  subsequent  revolutions  Egypt  has  never  departed  from  the  ortho- 
dox tradition  of  the  Moslems. (1) 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  the  Curds  :(2)  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage,  impatient  of  the  yoke, 
addicted  to  rapine  and  tenacious  of  the  government  of  their  national 
chiefs.  The  resemblance  of  name,  situation,  and  manners,  seems  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Carduchians  of  the  Greeks  :(3)  and  they  still  defend 
against  the  Ottoman  porte,  the  antique  freedom  which  they  asserted 
against  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition  prompted  them 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary  soldiers  ;  the  service  of  his  father 
and  uncle  prepared  the  reign  of  the  great  Saladin  ;(4)  and  the  son  of  Job 
or  Ayub,  a  simple  Curd,  magnanimously  smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which 
flattery  deduced  from  the  Arabian  caliphs.(5)  So  unconscious  was 
Noureddin  of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he  constrained  the 
reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle  Shiracouh  into  Egypt:  his  military 

(1)  For  tins  great  revolution  of  Egypt,  sec  William  of  Tvre,  (lib.  xix.  5—7-  12-31.  20.  5  — 
18.)  Bohadin,  (in  Vit.  Saladin,  p  30—39.)  Abulfeda,  (In  Excerp.  Schulleiis,  p.  1  —  12.) 
d'Hcrbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Adhed,  Fathemah,  but  very  incorrect),  Renaiidot.  (Hist  I'a- 
tliarch,  Alex.  p.  522—525.  532—537.)  Vertot,  Hist,  <les  Chevaliers  de  Maltbe,  torn.  i.  p.  141- 
163,  in  4to.)  and  M.  de  Guiglies.  (toin.  ii.  p.  185-215  ) 

(2)  lor  the  Curds,  see  de  (Ungues,  torn.  i.  p.  416,  <'7  the  Index  Geographical  of  Scliiiltens, 
and  Tavemier,  Voyages,  p.  1.  p.  30H,  501).  The  Ayoubltes  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Raw 
adixi,  one  of  the  noblest  ;  but  as  they  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  metempsychosis, 
the  orthodox  Milians  Insinuated  that  their  descent  was  onlj  on  the  mother'a  side,  ami  ih.jt 
tbeii  ancestoi  was  a  stranger  who  settled  among  the  turds. 

(3)  See  the  fourth  I k  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xeuophou.    The    leu    I  lioinaiiil  suffered  more 

from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than  from  the  splendid  weakness  of  the  <;reat  King. 

(4)  We  ate  indebted  to  the  profeuoi  Scbulteus  (Lug.  Rat,  1755,  in  folio)  foi  the  richest 
and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  oi  Saladin,  b)  ins  friend  and  minister  ihi  cadbi  Bohadin, 
and  copious  extracts  from  the  history  of  bis  kinsman,  the  prince  ibulfedaof  Haniab.  ro 
these  we  may  add,  tin'  article  "i  Salaheddtn  111  the  Bibliotbeque  Orientate,  ami  ail  thai  may 

l>e  gleaned  ft the  Dynasties  of  Abnlpharagius. 

(5)  since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoublte,  he  ma)  share  tbc  praise,  foi  imitating,  at  least 
tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 
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desert,  from  whence  he  pillaged  the  caravans,  insulted  Mahomet,  and 
threatened  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  condescended  to 
complain ;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of  justice  :  and  at  the  head  of  fourscore 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  invaded  the  Holy  Land.  The  choice  of  Tibe- 
rias for  his  first  siege  was  suggested  by  the  **"int  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it 
belonged  ;  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  persuaded  to  drain  his  garri- 
sons, and  to  arm  his  people  for  the  relief  of  that  important  place.(l)  By 
the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  Christians  were  betrayed  into 
a  camp  destitute  of  water  :  he  fled  on  the  first  onset,  with  the  curses  of 
both  nations  :(2)  Lusignan  was  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  a  dire  misfortune  !  was  left  in 
the  power  of  the  infidels.  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to  the  tent 
of  Saladin  ;  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst  and  terror,  the  generous  victor 

}>resented  him  with  a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow,  without  suffering 
lis  companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hos- 
pitality and  pardon.  "  The  person  and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan, 
'•  are  sacred ;  but  this  impious  robber  must  instantly  acknowledge  the 
'•  prophet,  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  or  meet  the  death  which  he  lias  so 
"  often  deserved."  On  the  proud  or  conscientious  refusal  of  the  Chris- 
tian warrior,  Saladin  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar,  and  Re- 
ginald was  dispatched  by  the  guards.(S)  The  trembling  Lusignan  was 
sent  to  Damascus  to  an  honourable  prison  and  speedy  ransom  ;  but  the 
victory  Mas  stained  by  the  execution  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights 
of  the  hospital,  the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith.  The 
kingdom  was  left  without  a  head ;  and  of  the  two  grand  masters  of  the 
military  orders,,  the  one  was  slain,  and  the  other  was  a  prisoner.  From 
all  these  cities,  both  of  the  sea- coast  and  the  inland  country,  the  garri- 
sons had  been  drawn  away  for  this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone 
could  escape  the  rapid  inroad  of  Saladin;  and  three  months  after  the 
battle  of  Tiberias,  he  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. (4.) 
He  might  expect,  that  at  the  siege  of  a  city  so  venerable  on  earth  a«d 
in  heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would  rekindle  the  last 
$parks  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  of  sixty  thousand  Christians,  every  man 
would  be  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom.  But 
queen  Sybilla  trembled  for  herself  and  her  captive  husband;  and  the 
barons  and  knights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and  chains  of  the 
Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and  selfish  spirit  in  the  public  ruin. 
The  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  composed  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  Christians,  whom  experience  had  taught  to  prefer 
the  Mahometan  before  the  Latin  yoke;(5)  and  the  holy  sepulchre  at- 
tracted a  base  and  needy  crowd,  without  arms  or  courage,  who  subsisted 
only  on  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims.  Some  feeble  and  hasty  efforts  were 
made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  a 
victorious  army  drove  back  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  planted  their  en- 
gines, opened  the  wall  to  the  breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  applied  their 
scaling-ladders,  and  erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners  of  the 
prophet  and  the  sultan.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  barefoot  procession  of  the 
queen,  the  women,  and  the  monks,  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save  his 
tomb  and  his  inheritance  from  impious  violation.     Their  sole  hope  was 

(1)  Templarii  ut  apes  bombabant.  et  bospitalarii  ut  vetui  stridebaut,  et  barones  se  exitio 
offerebant,  et  turcopuli  (the  Christian  light  troops)  semet  ipsi  in  iguem  injiciebant  (Ispahan* 
de  Espugnattoue  Kudsitica,  p.  Is.  apiid  Schultens)  ;  a  specimen  of  Arabiau  eloquence  some- 
«  bat  dirtercnt  from  the  st\  le  of  Xenoplioil. 

('.')  The  Latin*  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Raymond  ;  but  had  he  really 
embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been  a  saintand  a  heroin  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 

(3  Renaild,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chaiillon,  is  celebrated  by  the  Latins  in  his  life  and 
death  ;  but  the  circumstances  <■!"  the  latter  are  more  distinctly  related  by  Buhadin  and  Abut- 
feda;  and  Joinville  ,  Hit.  de  St  Louis,  p.  70.)  alludes  to  the  practice  ol  Saladin,  of  never 
putting  to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread  and  salt.  Some  ot  the  companions  of 
Arnold  had  been  sla:  ghiered  and  almost  sacrificed  in  a  valley  of  Mecca,  ubi  sacrificia  macian- 
lur.  (Abulfeda,  p.  3L'.) 

(4)  Vertot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  nf  ihc  kingdom  and  city,  (Hist  des  Chevaliers  do 
M.ilibe.  torn,  i   lib.  n.  p.  228—278.)  iuserts  two  original  epistles  of  a  knight  templar. 

(5)  Keuaudot;  Hist.  Patiiarcb   Alex.  p.  513- 
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in  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first  suppliant  deputation 
that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  "  He  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  patience 
"and  Jong-suffering  of  the  Moslems;  the  hour  of  forgiveness  was 
"  elapsed,  and  the  moment  was  now  arrived  to  expiate  in  blood,  the  in- 
"  nocent  blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the  first  crusaders?' 
But  a  desperate  and  successful  struggle  of  the  Franks  admonished  the 
sultan  that  his  triumph  was  not  yet  secure  ;  he  listened  with  reverence 
to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  common  Father  of  mankind  ; 
and  a  sentiment  of  human  sympathy  mollified  the  rigour  of  fanaticism 
and  conquest.  He  consented*  to  accept  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greek  and  oriental  Christians  were  permitted  to  live  under  his 
dominion ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  forty  days  all  the  Franks  and 
Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  be  safely  conducted  to  the  sea- 
ports of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  that  ten  pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid  for  each 
man,  five  for  each  woman,  and  one  for  every  child;  and  that  those  who 
were  unable  to  purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  perpetual 
slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favourite  and  invidious  theme  to  com- 
pare the  humanity  of  Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the  first  crusade.  The 
difference  would  be  merely  personal ;  but  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
Christians  had  offered  to  capitulate,  and  that  the  Mahometans  of  Jeru- 
salem sustained  the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm.  Justice  is 
indeed  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty ;  and  he  may  be  deservedly  praised  for  the 
glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of  the  vanquished.  Instead 
of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his  debt,  he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
byzants  for  the  ransom  of  seven  thousand  poor  ;  two  or  three  thousand 
more  were  dismissed  by  his  gratuitous  clemency;  and  the  number  of 
slaves  was  reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  In  his  in- 
terview with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his  tears,  suggested  the 
kindest  consolations;  his  liberal  alms  were  distributed  among  those 
who  had  been  made  orphans  or  widows  by  the  fortune  of  war;  and  while 
the  knights  of  the  hospital  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  allowed  their 
more  pious  brethren  to  continue,  duringthe  term  of  a  year,  the  care  and 
service  of  the  sick.  In  these  acts  of  mercy  the  virtue  of  Saladin  deserves 
our  admiration  and  love:  he  was  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation, 
and  his  stern  fanaticism  would  have  prompted  him  to  dissemble,  rather 
than  to  affect  this  profane  compassion  for  the  enemies  of  the  Koran. 
Alter  Jerusalem  had  been  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  strangers, 
the  sultan  made  his  triumphant  entry,  his  banners  waving  in  the  wind, 
and  to  the  harmony  of  martial  music.  The  great  mosch  of  Omar,  whicli 
bad  been  converted  into  a  church,  was  again  consecrated  to  one  God  and 
Ins  prophet  Mahomet;  the  walls  and  pavement  were  purified  with  rose 
water  ;  and  a  pulpit,  the  labour  of  Noureddin,  was  erected  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. But  when  the  golden  cross,  that  glittered  on  the  dome,  was  cast 
down,  and  dragged  through  the  streets,  the  Christians  of  every  sect  ut- 
tered a  lamentable  groan,  which  was  answered  by  the  joyful  shouts  of  the 
Moslems.  In  four  ivory  chests  the  patriarch  had  collected  the  crosses, 
the  images,  the  vases,  and  the  relics,  of  the  holy  place:  they  were  seized 
by  the  conqueror,  who  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  caliph  with  the 

trophies  of  Christian  idolatry.      He  was  persuaded,   however,  to  intrust 

them  to  the  patriarch  and  prince  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  pious  pledge  was 
redeemed  by  Richard  of  England,  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand 
bj  i  ints  of  gold.(l ) 

Tlie  nations  might  fear  and  hope  the  immediate  and  final  expulsion 
of  the  Latins  from  Syria  ;  which  wad  yet  delayed  above  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Saladin.(2)     In  the  career  of  vi<  tory,  he  was  first  checked 

0    i  •■'  i>"  conqm   L  of  Jem   ilem,  Hnhad v     75 .)  mid   ihiilftaia  (p    10     13  )  it  re  nni 

M.ivi.  in  iviiiu  ■  -.      •  'i  tlie  i  ini-n  hi,  i  ii  n.ii  el  lb.  .mi. i ,  .  i  ,i     n  ,   ,  , ,  ,,.,   ,,,,,  ,  , ...,,,,., , 

itlu  mil       i .  likewiM  \\  miii  »  p  iris.    |>    i .''  • 
(2J  I'lie  slejt*  o!  I'yre  uud  Acra  are  iuosi  Goptuudj  dcaerlbed  by  Bernard  I'betaurariui.  (tii 
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by  the  resistance  of  Tyre  ;  the  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had  capitu- 
lated, were  imprudently  conducted  to  the  same  port ;  their  numbers 
were  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  place  ;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat  inspired  the  disorderly  crowd  with  confidence  and  union. 
His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim,  had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Tiberias  ;  but  that  disaster  was  unknown  in  Italy  and  Greece,  when  the 
son  was  urged,  by  ambition  and  piety,  to  visit  the  inheritance  of  his 
royal  nephew,  the  infant  Baldwin.  The  view  of  the  Turkish  banners 
warned  him  from  the  hostile  coast  of  Jaffa ;  and  Conrad  was  unani- 
mously hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion  of  Tyre,  which  was  already 
besieged  by  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  The  firmness  of  his  zeal,  and 
perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  generous  foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  the 
threats  of  the  sultan,  and  to  declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  ex- 
posed before  the  walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the  first  arrow,  and 
glory  in  his  descent  from  a  Christian  martyr.(l)  The  Egyptian  fleet 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Tyre  ;  but  the  chain  was  suddenly 
drawn,  and  five  galleys  were  either  sunk  or  taken  :  a  thousand  Turks 
were  slain  in  a  sally  ;  and  Saladin,  after  burning  his  engines,  concluded 
a  glorious  campaign  by  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Damascus.  He  was  soon 
assailed  by  a  more  formidable  tempest.  The  pathetic  narratives,  and 
even  the  pictures,  that  represented,  in  lively  colours,  the  servitude  and 
profanation  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the  torpid  sensibility  of  Europe  : 
the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, assumed  the  cross  ,  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of  their  armaments 
was  anticipated  by  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ocean.  The  skilful  and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in  the  ships 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  the  most 
eager  pilgrims  of  France,  Normandy,  and  the  western  isles.  The 
powerful  succour  of  Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark,  filled  near  a  hundred 
vessels  ;  and  the  northern  warriors  were  distinguished  in  the  field  by  a 
lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous  battle-axe.(2)  Their  increasing  multi- 
tudes could  no  longer  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes,  and 
revered  the  dignity  of  Lusignan,  who  was  released  from  prison,  perhaps, 
to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed  the  recovery  of  Ptole- 
mais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre  ;  and  the  place  was 
hist  invested  by  two  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  under 
his  nominal  command.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  me- 
morable siege,  which  lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow 
space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm burn  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage ;  nor  could  the  true 
believers,  a  common  appellation,  who  consecrated  their  own  martyrs, 
refuse  some  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal  and  courage  of  their  adver- 
saries. At  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  oriental  provinces,  assembled  under  the  servant  of  the 
prophet  :(3)  his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Acre  ;  and  he  laboured,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren 
and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  battles,  not  unworthy  of  the 
name,  were  fought,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel,  with  such 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one  attack  the  sultan  forced  his  way  into 
the  city  ;  that  in  one  sally,  the  Christians  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent. 

Icqnisitioue  Terra  Sanctis,   c.  \f,~— 179  )  the  author  ..f  the  Historia   Hierosolymitaiia  (p. 
1150     117.'    in  Bongarsius  ,  Abulfeda,  (p    1.3—  50.)  and  Bobadiu,  (p.  75--179-.) 

(1)  1  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  "I  llie  fact  by  Vertot,  who 
adopts,  without  reluctance,  a  romantic  tale,  the  old  marquis  is  actually  exposed  to  the  dans 
of  the  besieged. 

(2)  Northmauni  et  Gothi,  et  caeteri  populi  insularum  quainter  occideutem  ct  septem 
triouetn  sit.e  sunt,  geules  bellicosae,  corporis  proceri.  moms  iuirepidaj,  bipenuibus  ui  matte, 
navibus  lutimdis  qua;  Ysnacliia;  dicuiitui   ■ 

(3)  I  he  historian  of  .lersusalem  (p.  110S.)  ados  the  nations  of  the  east,  from  the  Tigris  to 
India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moots  ;.:.d  Getuliaus,  so  tli.it  Asia  and  Alrjca  tough  against 
Lmope. 
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By  the  means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspondence  was  main- 
tained with  the  besieged;  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was  left  open,  the 
exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured  into 
the  place.  The  Latin  camp  was  thinned  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the 
climate;  hut  the  tents  of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims 
who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of*  their  approaching  country- 
men. The  vulgar  was  astonished  by  the  report,  that  the  pope  himself 
with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
The  march  of  the  emperor  filled  the  east  with  more  serious  alarms  ;  the 
obstacles  which  he  encountered  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were 
raised  by  the  policy  of  Saladin;  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa  was 
measured  by  his  esteem  ;  and  the  Christians  were  rather  dismayed  than 
encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia  and  his  way-worn  rem- 
nant of  five  thousand  Germans.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France  and  England  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful 
emulation  of  the  two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Plantagenet. 
After  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope  was  exhausted,  the 
defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate  ;  a  capitulation  was  granted 
but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  taxed  at  the  hard  conditions  of  a  ran- 
som of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hun- 
dred nobles  and  fifteen  hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts  in  the  agreement,  and  some 
delay  in  the  execution,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and  three 
thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's  view,  were  beheaded  by  the 
command  of  the  sanguinary  Riehard.(l)  By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the 
Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  convenient  harbour ;  but 
the  advantage  was  most  dearly  purchased.  The  minister  and  historian 
of  Saladin  computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  their  numbers, 
at  different  periods,  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand;  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Christians  were  slain  ;  that  a  far 
greater  number  was  lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck  :  and  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to  their  native  coun- 
tries.^) 

Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  the  First,  are  the  only  kings  of  France 
and  England  who  have  fought  under  the  same  banners;  but  the  holy 
service,  in  which  they  were  enlisted,  was  incessantly  disturbed  by  their 
national  jealousy ;  and  the  two  factious,  which  they  protected  in  Pales- 
tine, were  more  averse  to  each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.     In 

the  eyes  of  the  orientals,  the  French  monarch  was  superior  in  dignity 
and  power;  and,  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the  Latins  revered  him  as 
their  temporal  chief/:})  His  exploits  were  not  adequate  to  his  fame. 
Philip  was  brave,  but  the  statesman  predominated  in  his  character  ;  he 
was  soon  weary  of  sacrificing  his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren  c 
t  he  surrender  of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departure :  nor  could  he 
justify  this  unpopular  desertion,  by  leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
five  hundred  knights  and  ten  thousaud  foot,  for  the  service  of  the  Holj 
Land.     The  king  of  England,   though  inferior  in  dignity,  surpassed  his 

Buhadin,  p    iso ;  aud  thia  massai  re  ia  neither  denied  noi  blamed  by  the  Christian  bia 
tnriaus      isacrltui  jusaa  compleutes  (the  English  soldiers),  says  t)nli"ridiid   i  v'iuesauf,  (lib    Iv, 
.    i.  p.  nil,  )  « in)  Hxea  ai  i»«i  thousand  seven  hundred  the  n ueroi  rictiuis;  who  are  mul- 
tiplied u»  Ave  tbtmsaiid  b)  Rngei  hoveden    (p.  697,              I  rice  ol  Philip 
is  was  persuaded  to  i ansom  his  prisoners,    (.lacoh  '»  Ylirlaco,  lil    i    c.  96   p.  11 W  ) 
H  i had I ii,  p.  i  i    Hi'  quotes,  iiic  judenicnl  ol  Baliauns,  and  the  prim  e  nl  Sidon,  and  adds, 

ex  ill  ■  mundo  quuM  lioini u  pancissiml  redie i,     kmoi  :  tin    '  hiistia  a  who  died  bel'oic 

St.  Jobu  d'Acre,  I  Hud  tbe>  kuglieh  names  of  de  Kerrcre,  eml  <•!  Derby,    Dugdaie,  i .  :■ 

part  I*  p    .''Hi  Mowbray,  (idem,  p    124  )  de  Maudevil,  de  Fieuurs,  St   John    S<  i 

Talbot,  &e 

(5)  Magnus  hlc  a  pud ,  interque  reges  enrum  tnm  virtuie,  turn  niajestale  eiiiiueiis 

f: is  reruni  arbitei    (Bobadiu,  p.  159;,  He  does  mil  item  to  have  known  the  u 

"i  Philip  "i  Kicbard. 
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rival  in  wealth  and  military  renown  ;( I)  and  if  heroism  be  confined  to 
brutal  and  ferocious  valour,  Richard  Plantagenet  will  stand  high  among 
the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  memory  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  the  lion-heart- 
ed prince,  was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his  English  subjects  ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by 
the  grandsons  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought: 
his  tremendous  name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence 
their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his  rider 
was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  king  Richard  is  in  that  bush  ?"i2) 
His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans  was  the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his  lance, 
would  have  descended  to  whet  a  dagger  against  his  valiant  brother  Conrad 
of  Montferrat,  who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  secret  assassins.(3)  After 
the  surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure  of  Philip,  the  king  of  England 
led  the  crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  Caesarea 
and  Jaffa  were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Lusignan.  A 
march  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Acre  to  Ascalon  was  a  great  and  per- 
petual battle  of  eleven  days.  In  the  disorder  of  his  troops,  Saladin  re- 
mained on  the  field  with  seventeen  guards,  withoutloweringhisstandardor 
suspending  the  sound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum :  he  again  rallied  and 
renewed  the  charge ;  and  his  preachers  or  heralds  called  aloud  on  the 
unitarians  manfully  to  stand  up  against  the  Christian  idolaters.  But 
the  progress  of  these  idolaters  was  irresistible :  and  it  was  only  by  de- 
molishing the  walls  and  buildings  of  Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could  pre- 
vent them  from  occupying  an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  During  a  severe  winter,  the  armies  slept ;  but  in  the  spring, 
the  Franks  advanced  within  a  day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  lead- 
ing standard  of  the  English  king,  and  his  active  spirit  intercepted  a 
convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand  camels.  Saladin(4)  had  fixed 
his  station  in  the  holy  city ;  but  the  city  was  struck  with  consternation 
and  discord  :  he  fasted ;  lie  prayed  :  he  preached  ;  he  offered  to  share 
the  dangers  of  the  siege  ;  but  his  Mamalukes  who  remembered  the  fate 
of  their  companions  at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with  loyal  or  seditious 
clamours,  to  reserve  his  person  and  their  courage  for  the  future  defence 
of  their  religion  and  empire.(5)  The  Moslems  were  delivered  by  the 
sudden,  or,  as  tley  deemed,  the  miraculous  retreat  of  the  Christians  ;{d) 
and  the  laurels  of  Richard  were  blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy  of  his 
companions.  The  hero  ascending  a  hill,  and  veiling  his  face,  exclaimed 
with  an  indignant  voice,  "Those  who  are  unwilling  to  rescue,  are  un- 
"  worthy  to  view,  the  sepulchre  of  Christ !"  After  his  return  to  Acre, 
on  the  news  that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by  the  sultan,  he  sailed  with  some 

(1)  Rex  Anglia:  prastrenuus  .  .  .  rege  Gallorum  minor  apud  eos  ccnsebatiir  ratione  regni 
atque  dignitatis  :  sed  turn  divitiis  floreulior,  tnni  bellici  virtute  niulto  erat  celebrior.  (Boha- 
din,  p.  161 J  A  stranger  might  admire  those  riches;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with 
what  lawless  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  collected. 

(2)  Joinville,  p.  17.     Guides  tu  que  ce  soit  le  roi  Rio-hart? 

(3)  Yet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the  confession  of  the 
assassins,  and  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Lnglaud ;  (Bohadin.  p  225)  and  hi»  only 
defence  is  an  absurd  and  palpable  forgery,  (Hist,  de  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  loin.  16. 
p.  155—163.)  a  pretended  letter  from  die  piiuce  of  the  assassins,  the  shcich,  or  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard  by  assuming  to  himself  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the 
murder. 

(4)  See  (he  distressand  pious  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  described  by  Bohadin  (p. 
7—9.  235—237)  who  himself  harangued  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  ;  their  fears  were  not 
unknown  to  the  enemy.  (Jacob,  a  Vitriaco,  lib  i  c.  100.  p.  1123.  V'iuisauf,  lib.  v.  c.  50. 
p.  399.) 

(5)  Yet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusalem,  nee  Curdi.  Turcis, 
nee  Turci  assent  ubtemperatuii  Curdis,  (.Bohadin,  p.  236  )  Ha  draws  aside  a  corner  of  the 
political  curtain. 

(6)  Bohadin,  (p.  237.)  and  even  Jeffrey  de  viuisauf.  (lib.  vi.  c  1—8.  p.  402-409.)  ascribe 
the  retreat  lo  Richard  himself;  and  Jacobus  k  Vitriaco  observes,  that  in  bis  impatience  to 
depatt,  in  alter  urn  viium  mutattts  est.  (p.  1123)  Yet  Joinville,  a  French  knight,  accuses  the 
envy  of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  (p.  116  )  without  supposing,  like  Matthew  Paris,  thai  lit  was 
bribed  by  Saladin. 
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merchant  vessels,  and  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach  ;  the  castle  was  re- 
lieved by  his  presence ;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens  fled 
before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness  provoked  them  to  re- 
turn in  the  morning ;  and  they  found  him  carelessly  encamped  before 
the  gates,  with  only  seventeen  knights,  and  three  hundred  archers. 
Without  counting  their  numbers,  he  sustained  their  charge ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  evidence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England 
grasping  his  lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front  from  the  right  to 
the  left  wing  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to  encounter  his 
career.(l)     Am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando  or  Amadis? 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and  tedious  negotiation(2)  between 
the  Franks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  continued,  and  broken,  and 
again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  Some  acts  of  royal  courtesy  the 
gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the  exchange  of  Norway  hawks  and  Arabian 
horses,  softened  the  asperity  of  religious  war  :  from  the  vicissitude  of 
success,  the  monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  Heaven  was  neutral 
in  the  quarrel ;  nor  after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either  hope  for 
a  decisive  victory.(3)  The  health. both  of  Richard  and  Saladin appeared 
to  be  in  a  declining  state ;  and  they  respectively  suffered  the  evils  of 
distant  and  domestic  warfare :  Plantagenet  was  impatient  to  punish  a 
perfidious  rival  who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his  absence  ;  and  the  in- 
defatigable sultan  was  subdued  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  who  was  the 
victim,  and  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  instruments  of  his  martial 
zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the  king  of  England  were  the  restitution 
of  Jerusalem,  Palestine  and  the  true  cross ;  and  he  firmly  declared,  that 
himself  and  his  brother  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the  pious  la- 
bour, rather  than  return  to  Europe  with  ignominy  and  remorse.  But 
the  conscience  of  Saladin  refused,  without  some  weighty  compensation, 
to  restore  the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry  of  the  Christians :  he  as- 
serted with  equal  firmness,  his  religious  and  civil  claim  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Palestine  ;  descanted  on  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  • 
and  rejected  all  terms  of  the  establishment,  or  partition  of  the  Latins! 
The  marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with  the  sultan's, 
brother,  was  defeated  by  the  difference  of  faith  :  the  princess  abhorred 
the  embraces  of  a  Turk  :  and  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  would  not  easily  re- 
nounce a  plurality  of  wives.  A  personal  interview  was  declined  by  Sa- 
ladin, who  alleged  their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  language,  and 
the  negotiation  was  managed  with  much  art  and  delay  by  their  interpre- 
tera  ami  envoys.  The  final  agreement  was  equally  disapproved  by  the 
zealots  of  both  parties,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
It  was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open, 
without  tribute  or  vexation  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians  ; 
that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should  inclusively  possess 
the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre;  that  the  count  of  Tripoli  and  the 
prince  of  Antioeh  should  be  comprised  in  the  truce;  and  that,  during 
three  years  and  three  months  all  hostilities  should  cease.  The  principal 
chiefs  of  the  two  armies  swore  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty  ;  hut  the 
monarchs  were  satisfied  with  giving  their  word  and  their  right  hand  ; 

(l)  The  expeditions  to  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by  Bohadlu  (p.  184—249  ) 

and  Abulfeda.  d>.  51,  .">-'.)     I  lie  author  <>i  ibe  Itinerary,  »r  the  monk  "i  si.  kloau's,  <  ilium 

ite  Hi'-  cadbt'a  account  ol  the  |w.m,-sS  ..i  tin  hunt;  Viuisauf,  hi>.  »i   c.   14-24    ., 

412—481.     Hist.    Major,  p,   i.~,     143.)  and  »m  the  whole  of  this  war,  tbere  »  a   marvellous 

agreement  betweeu  the  i  brlsUan  aud  Mai >tan  writers,  who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  .•! 

Unit  enemies. 

Seethe  progress  of  negotiation  and  liostilitj  in  Bobadlu,  (p  207—260  who  was  himself 
an  actoi   in  the  treaty.     Richard  declared  his  Inteuilou  of  returning  with  new  armies  to  the 

.  »t  of  the  Hoi)  Laud;  .nut  Kaiadiu  answered  the  menace  with  <  civil  compliment 
(  \  inlsauf,  lit',  c.  28.  p.  123.) 

1 1"'  ' i  "'I is  and  original  account  ..i  nn,  bol)  wai  li  Galfi  'ii  i  Vinlsaul   Itlnera- 

rium  Kcuis  Augloruin  Ricbardi  el  aliorum  in  rerraui  Hierosolymorum,  in  six  i>".>kj  published 
in  the  second  volume  "i  Gale's  Scriptores  Mist.  Anglicans  \>.  247  t.-.i  Roget  Hovedcu 
and  Matthew  Paris  afford  likewise  man)  valuable  materials;  and  the  foruiei  describes  with 
accuracy,  the  discipline,  aud  uavigatiou  "t  tiic  English  tleet. 
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nnd  the  royal  majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath,  which  always  implies 
some  suspicion  of  falsehood  and  dishonour.  Richard  embarked  for  Eu- 
rope, to  seek  a  long  captivity  and  a  premature  grave  ;  and  the  space  of 
;i  few  months  concluded  the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.  The  orientals 
describe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at  Damascus;  but  they 
seem  ignorant  of  "the  equal  distribution  of  his  alms  among  the  three  re- 
li«-ions,(l)  or  of  the  display  of  a  shroud  instead  of  a  standard,  to  ad- 
monish the  east  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The  unity  of 
empire  was  dissolved  by  his  death  ;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the 
stronger  arm  of  their  uncle  Saphadin  :  the  hostile  interests  of  the  sul- 
tans of  Eu'vpt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,(2)  were  again  revived  ;  and  the 
Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  fortresses 
along  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  noblest  monument  of  a  conqueror's  fame,  and  of  the  terror  which 
he  inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax,  which  was  imposed  on 
the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  the  Latin  church,  for  the  service  of 
the  holy  war.  The  practice  was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  this  tribute  became  the  foundation  of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths 
on  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs to  Catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
apostolic  see.(3)  This  pecuniary  emolument  must  have  tended  to  in- 
crease the  interest  of  the  popes  in  the  recovery  of  Palestine  :  after  the 
death  of  Saladin  they  preached  the  crusade,  by  their  epistles,  their  le- 
gates, and  their  missionaries;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pious 
work  miijht  have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent 
the  Third. (t)  Under  that  young  and  ambitious  priest,  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness  ;  and  in  a  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  he  exercised  a  despotic  command  over  the  emperors 
and  kin^s,  whom  he  raised  and  deposed  ;  over  the  nations,  whom  an  in- 
terdict of  months  or  years  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of 
the  exercise  of  Christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the  Lateran  he 
acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the  temporal,  sovereign  of  the  east 
and  west.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  his  legate  that  John  of  England  sur- 
rendered his  crown  ;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of  the  two  most  signal  tri- 
umphs over  sense  and  humanity,  the  establishment  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  origin  of  the  inquisition.  At  his  voice,  two  crusades,  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth,  were  undertaken;  but  except  a  king  of  Hungary, 
the  princes  of  the  second  order  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims  ;  the 
forces  were  inadequate  to  the  design;  nor  did  the  effects  correspond 
with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  pope  and  the  people.  The  fourth  cru- 
sade was  diverted  from  Syria  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  by  the  Latins  will  form  the  proper  and  im- 
portant subject  of  the  next  chapter.  In  the  fifth,(5)  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Franks  were  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  rea- 
sonably hoped  that  Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the  seat  and 
storehouse  of  the  sultan  ;  and  after  a  sieue  of  sixteen  months,  the  Mos- 
lems deplored  the  loss  of  Damietta.  But  the  Christian  army  was  ruined 
by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  legate  Pelagius,  who,   in  the  pope's 

(1)  Even  Vertot  (torn.  i.  p.  251  )  adopls  the  foolish  notion  of  the  indifference  of  Saladin, 
who  professed  the  Koran  with  his  la  t  breath. 

(2)  See  the  succession  of  the  Ayouhites,  in  Abulpharagins  (Dynast,  p.  27",  &c  ),  and  the 
tallies  of  M    de  Guignes,  I' Art  de  Veretler  lea  Dales,  and  t he  Bibliotheque  Orientate. 

(3)  Thoinassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn,  iii  p.SIl— 374)  has  copiously  treated  of  the 
origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions,  of  these  tenths-  A  theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that 
ilu"  were  rightfully  due  to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Levites' tenth  the  high  priest  (Seiden  on 
Tithes;  see  Ins  works,  vol    iii.  p.  2.  p.   1085). 

(4)  Seethe  Gesla   Innocentii,  iii.   in   Mnratori,  Script.   Rer.   Ital.  (tom.  iii.  p.  1.  p.  486-- 

(5)  See  the  fifth  crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobns  a  Vitriaco  (lib  iii.  p.  112.* 
—  1119.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsins),  an  eye  witness,  Bernard  Thesanrarius  (in  Snipt  Mn- 
ratori, t««m.  vii.  p  825—816  c.  ir>o  -257  ),a  contemporary,  and  Samitus  (Secreta  Fidel,  i  rncis, 
lib.  in.  p  11.  C.  1—9  ),  a  diligem  com  pi  lei  ;  and  of  the  Arabians,  Abulpharagins  (Dynast  p 
295.),  and  the  extiatts  at  the  end  of  Jomville  (p   055.  i37.  510.  547,  &C  ). 
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name,  assumed  the  character  of  general.  The  sickly  Franks  wore  en 
compassed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  oriental  forces  ;  and  it  was 
by  the  evacuation  of  Damietta  that  they  obtained  a  safe  retreat,  some 
concessions  for  the  pilgrims,  and  the  tardy  restitution  of  the  doubtful 
relic  of  the  true  cross.  The  failure  may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed 
to  the  abuse  and  multiplication  of  the  crusades,  which  were  preached  at 
the  same  time  against^the  Pagans  of  Livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the 
Albigeois  of  France,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the  imperial  family.(l) 
In  these  meritorious  services,  the  volunteers  might  acquire  at  home,  the 
same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of  temporal  rewards ; 
and  even  the  popes  in  their  zeal  against  a  domestic  enemy,  were  some- 
times tempted  to  forget  the  distress  of  their  Syrian  brethren.  From  the 
last  age  of  the  crusades  they  derived  the  occasional  command  of  an  army 
and  revenue;  and  some  deep  reason ers  have  suspected  that  the  whole 
enterprise,  from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was  contrived  and  executed 
by  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  suspicion  is  not  founded  either  in  nature 
or  in  fact.  The  successors  of  St.  Peter  appeared  to  have  followed,  rather 
than  guided,  the  impulse  of  manners  and  prejudice;  without  much  fore- 
sight of  the  seasons,  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the  ripe 
ami  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the  times.  They  gathered 
these  fruits  without  toil  or  personal  danger.  In  the  council  of  the  La- 
teran,  Innocent  the  Third  declared  an  ambiguous  resolution  of  ani- 
mating the  crusaders  by  his  example  ;  but  the  pilot  of  the  sacred  vessel 
could  not  abandon  the  helm  ;  nor  was  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the 
presence  of  a  Roman  pontiff.('2) 

The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates,  of  the  pilgrims,  were  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  popes  ;  and  these  spiritual  patrons  soon 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  directing  their  operations,  and  enforcing,  by 
commands  and  censures,  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow.  Frederic 
the  Second,(3)  the  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  was  successively  the  pupil, 
the  enemy,  and  the  victim,  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian,  Innocent  the  Third,  he  assumed 
the  cross  the  same  promise  was  repeated  at  his  royal  and  imperial  co- 
ronations ;  and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  lor  ever 
bound  him  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Conrad.  Rut  as  Frederic 
advanced  in  age  and  authority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engagements 

(if  Ins  youth  :  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught  him  to  despise  the 
phantoms  of  superstition  and  the  crowns  of  Asia  :  he  no  longer  enter- 
tained the  same  reverence  for  the  successors  of  Innocent  ;  and  his  am- 
bition was  occupied  by  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Si- 
cily to  the  Alps.  But  the  success  of  this  project  would  have  reduced 
the  popes  to  their  primitive  simplicity;  itntl.  after  the  delays  and  ex- 
cuse* of  twelve  years,  they  urged  the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and 
threats,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In  the 
harbours  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  he  prepared  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys, 
and  of  one  hundred  vessels,   that  were  framed  to  transport  and  land  two 

tl s:|iul  five  hundred   knights,    with  their  horses  and   attendant-;   his 

ds  oi  Naples  and  Germany  formed  a  powerful  army  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  English  crusaders  was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by  the  report 
of  fame.     But  the  inevitable  or  affected  slowness  of  these  mighty  pre- 

fi)  To  those  »  ho  took  II  ist  Mainfrn),  the  pope  f A.  D.  1355.)  granted   plenissl 

mam,  i tornni  remissionem    i  itli  lea  miiabuuiui  quod  luittum  els  promittercl  pro  ui 

christiauurmn  eflundendo  quantum  pro  cruore  Infldelium  aliqimndo    (Matthew  Paris,  p 
A  high  flight  fin  the  reason  of  the  thirteenth  century  I 

(2)  This  simple  I  le  to  the  g I i   Moshelm   (lust  it  tit.  Hist.  Eccles.  p. 

lid  the  tine  |il  ilu  oph)  nl  H  ud    vol   I.  p   2 

(."i)  rhe  original  materials  foi  the  crusade  of  Frederic  n  may  be  drawn  from  Richard  de  St. 
Gennano  (in  Muratori  Script.  Reriim.  I tRl   torn,  vli    p.]  and   Matthew    PwiIj  (p. 

(Hlsl    Eci  lei    torn    Mil 

* (Chevaliei    (le  Maltlic,  I lih    iii  i,  Gianiioiie  (Isloria  livili  diNapoU.luui   li.  lii>. 

kvlj  .iii.i  Muratori  (Aunali  d  Italia,  Ion).  ».). 
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parations  consumed  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  more  indigent 
pilgrims:  the  multitude  was  thinned  hy  sickness  and  desertion,  and 
the  sultrv  summer  of  Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian  cam- 
paign. At  length  the  emperor  hoisted  sail  at  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  and 
army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but  he  kept  the  sea  no  more  than  three 
days ;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by  his  friends  to  a 
grievous  indisposition,  was  accused  by  his  enemies  as  a  voluntary  and 
obstinate  disobedience.  For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic  excom- 
municated l>v  Gregory  the  Ninth ;  for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to 
accomplish  his  vow,  he  was  again  excommunicated  hy  the  same  pope.(l) 
While  he  served  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  him  in  Italy  ;  and  after  his  return  he  was  compelled  to  ask 
pardon  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered.  The  clergy  and  military 
orders  of  Palestine  were  previously  instructed  to  renounce  his  commu- 
nion and  dispute  his  commands  ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  orders  of  the  camp  should  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  the  Christian  republic.  Frederic  entered  Jeru- 
salem in  triumph;  and  with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest  would  perform 
the  office)  he  took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But 
the  patriarch  cast  an  interdict  on  the  church  which  his  presence  had 
profaned  ;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  informed  the  sul- 
tan how  easily  he  might  be  surprised  and  slain  in  his  unguarded  visit  to 
the  river  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of  fanaticism  and  faction,  victory  was 
hopeless,  and  defence  was  difficult :  hut  the  conclusion  of  an  advan- 
tageous peace  may  be  imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
their  personal  esteem  for  the  character  of  Frederic.  The  enemy  of  the 
church  is  accused  of  maintaining  with  the  miscreants  an  intercourse  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  unworthy  of  a  Christian ;  of  despising  the 
barrenness  of  the  land ;  and  of  indulging  a  profane  thought,  that  if  Je- 
hovah had  seen  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  never  would  have  selected 
Palestine  for  the  inheritance  of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Frederic  ob- 
tained  from  the  sultan  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and 
Nazareth,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  the  Latins  were  allowed  to  inhabit  and 
fortify  the  city;  an  equal  code  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  rati- 
fied for  the  sectaries  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet;  and,  while  the 
former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  latter  might  pray  and 
preach  in  the  mosch  of  the  temple,(2)  from  whence  the  prophet  under- 
took his  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scan- 
dalous toleration  ;  and  the  weaker  Moslems  were  gradually  expelled  ; 
but  every  rational  object  of  the  crusades  was  accomplished  without 
bloodshed  ;  the  churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were  replenish- 
ed ;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded 
the  number  of  six  thousand.  This  peace  and  prosperity,  for  which  they 
were  ungrateful  to  their  benefactor,  was  terminated  by  the  eruption  of 
the  strange  and  savage  hordes  of  Carizmians.(3)  Flying  from  the  arms 
of  the  Moguls,  those  shepherds  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong  on  Syria  ; 
and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the  sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and 
Damascus,  was  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  What- 
ever stood  against  them  was  cut  off  by  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity ;  the  military  orders  were  almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle; 
ami  in  the  pillage  of  the  city,  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
Latins  confess  and  regret  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and 
Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  undertaken  by  Louis  tho 

(1)  Poor  Muratori  knows  what  lo  think,  hut  knows  not  what  to  say  :  "  Chine  qui  il  capo," 
Kc    p.  322. 

(2)  The  clergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosch  or  church  of  the  temple  with  the   holy  sepul- 
chre, and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived  botli  Vertotand  Muratori. 

(3)  The  eruption  of  the  Carizinians,  or  Corasmins,  is  related  hv  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  J46, 
547.)  and  by  Joinville,  Nangis,  and  the  Arabians,  (p.  Ill,  112.  131,  192.  52S.  5b0.) 
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Ninth,  king  of  France  ;  who  lost  his  liberty  in  Egypt,  and  his  life  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Twenty-eight  years  after  his  death,  lie  was  canoni- 
zed at  Rome  ;  and  sixty-five  miracles  were  readily  found,  and  solemnly 
attested,  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  royal  saint.(l)'  The  voice  of  history 
renders  a  more  honourable  testimony,  that  he  united  the  virtues  of  a 
king,  a  hero,  and  a  man ;  that  his  martial  spirit  was  tempered  by  the 
love  of  private  and  public  justice  ;  and  that  Louis  was  the  father  of  his 
people,  the  friend  of  his  neighbours,  and.  the  terror  of  the  infidels.  Su- 
perstition alone,  in  all  the  extent  of  her  baleful  influence,(2)  corrupted 
his  understanding  and  his  heart;  his  devotion  stooped  to  admire  and 
imitate  the  begging  friars  of  Francis  and  Dominic ;  he  pursued  with 
blind  and  cruel  zeal  the  enemies  of  the  faith;  and  the  best  of  kings 
twice  descended  from  his  throne  to  seek  the  adventures  of  a  spiritual 
knight-errant.     A  monkish  historian  would  have  been  content  to  ap- 

))laud  the  most  despicable  part  of  his  character;  but  the  noble  and  gal- 
ant  Joinville,(3)  who  shared  the  friendship  and  captivity  of  Louis,  has 
traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature  the  free  portrait  of  his  virtues  as  well 
as  of  his  failings.  From  this  intimate  knowledge,  we  may  learn  to  sus- 
pect the  political  views  of  depressing  their  great  vassals,  which  are  so 
often  imputed  to  the  royal  authors  of  the  crusades.  Above  all  the  prin- 
ces of  the  middle  ages,  Louis  the  Ninth  successfully  laboured  to  restore 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  at  home,  and  not  in  the  east, 
that  he  acquired  for  himself  and  his  posterity;  his  vow  was  the  result  of 
enthusiasm  and  sickness ;  and  if  he  were  the  promoter,  he  was  likewise 
the  victim,  of  this  holy  madness.  For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France 
was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and  treasures;  he  covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus 
with  eighteen  hundred  sails  ;  the  most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  if  we  might  trust  his  own  confession,  as  it  is 
reported  by  oriental  vanity,  he  disembarked  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
horse  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  who  performed  their 
pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his  power.(4) 

In  complete  armour,  the  oriflamme  waving  before  him,  Louis  leaped 
foremost  on  the  beach:  and  the  strong  city  of  Damietta,  which  had  cost 
his  predecessors  a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  was  abandoned  on  the  first 
assault  by  the  trembling  Moslems.  But  Damietta  was  the  first  and  the 
last  of  his  conquests ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same 
causes,  almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of  similar  calami- 
ties. (:>)  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced  into  the  camp  the 
nerds  of  an  epidemical  disease,  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  sea-coast 
towards  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eve 
of  their  intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  displayed 
their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  discipline:  his  brother,  the 
count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate  valour  the  town  of  Mas- 
soura;  and  the  carrier  pigeons  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
that   all  was  lost.     Rut   a  soldier,   who  afterward    usurped  the  sceptre, 

Read,  if  yon  can,  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  confessor  of  queen  Margaret. 
t  p.  .  91      ..'       loinville  clu  Lmme  ) 

He  believed  nil  that  mothei  i  bnrch  taught,  (Jolnville,  p    10.;  Imt  he  cautioned  Joinville 

against  disputing  with  infidels.    "  l.'  01 la)  (said  he  in  his  old  language)  quand  il  ot  m<-- 

diie  de  in  loj  chrestienue,  nc  dull  paa  deBendre  la  loj  chrestienne  tie is  que  de  d'<  ip< 

<i il  doll  dounei  p;  rml  le  ve dedens,  taut  comnie  ell<  >  i euircr.''  1 1>    11.) 

(5)  I  have  two  editions  ol  Jolnville,  the  oue    Paris,  1688. il  valuable  i"i  tin-  observa 

lions  of  Dm  auge  ;  the  otbei    I  aria  an  I  nu\  re,  1 761     most  pre is  be  pine  and  authentic 

i«ai  ,  .i  M  v  ol  which  has  been  recently  di  covered,     I'lic  last  ediioi   pioves,  thai  the  history 

01  st.  Ixniia  was  fin  it  bed  a.  I)    1309,  will ixplaiiilng,  oi  even  sdmirlng,  the  :iu«-  .-r  the 

author,  which  must  have  exceeded  uiiiet)  icars     (Preface,  p.  u.    Observations  de  l)u< 
p.  17.) 

i  I     l ville,  ]<   32.     ,\r;ihi<-  Extl  lets,  i 

(.">)  rhe  lasl  editors  have  enriched  theii  i vllle  with  large  ind  cm  Ions  extracts  from  the 

Arabic  his ans,  Macrizi,  khnlfeda,  &<     Bee  likewise  Abulpharaglus,  (Dynast    p  323    385.  j 

who  calls  him  by  the  c pt  na f  Hedtfrtms.    Matthew  Parli   p  >   .'>, '■*'    has  described 

the  rival  foil)  of  the  French  aud  English  who  fought  aud  fell  .d  Massoura, 
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rallied  the  flying  troops  ;  the  main  body  of  the  Christians  was  far  lie- 
hind  their  vanguard  ;  and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower 
of  Greek  fire  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders;  the  Nile  was 
commanded  by  the  Egyptian  galleys,  the  open  country  by  the  Arabs j 
all  provisions" were  intercepted;  each  day  aggravated  the  sickness  and 
famine  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  necessary 
and  impracticable.  The  oriental  writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have 
escaped,  if  he  would  have  deserted  his  subjects  :  lie  was  made  prisoner, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  nobles  ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their 
lives  by  service  or  ransom  were  inhumanly  massacred ;  and  the  walls  of 
Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of  Christian  heads.(l)  The  king  of 
France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  but  the  generous  victor,  a  great  trrand- 
son  of  the  brother  of  Saladin,  sent  a  robe  of  honour  to  his  royal  captive ; 
and  liis  deliverance,  with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  resti- 
tution of  Damietta(2)  and  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious  climate,  the  degenerate  children  of 
the  companions  of  Noureddin  and  Saladin  were  incapable  of  resisting  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry;  they  triumphed  by  the  arms  of  their  slaves 
or  Mamalukes,  the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary,  who  at  a  tender  age,  had 
been  purchased  of  the  Syrian  merchants,  and  were  educated  in  the  camp 
and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But  Egypt  soon  afforded  a  new  example  of 
the  danger  of  pretorian  bands ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious  animals, 
who  had  been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was  provoked  to  devour  their 
benefactor.  In  the  pride  of  conquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last  of  his  race, 
was  murdered  by  his  Mamalukes  ;  and  the  most  daring  of  the  assassins 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  captive  king,  with  drawn  scimitars,  and  their 
hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness  of  Louis  com- 
manded their  respect ;(3)  their  avarice  prevailed  over  cruelty  and  zeal; 
the  treaty  was  accomplished;  and  the  king  of  France,  with  the  relics  of 
his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine.  He  wasted  four  years 
within  the  walls  of  Acre,  unable  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  unwilliug  to 
return  without  glory  to  his  native  country. 

The  memory  of  tins  defeat  excited  Louis,  after  sixteen  years  of  wisdom 
and  repose,  to  undertake  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  crusades.  His  fi- 
nances were  restored,  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  ;  a  new  generation  of 
warriors  had  arisen;  and  he  embarked  with  fresh  confidence,  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  The  loss  of  Antioch  had 
provoked  the  enterprise  :  a  wild  hope  of  baptizing  the  king  of  Tunis 
tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  African  coast;  and  the  report  of  an  immense 
treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the  delay  of  their  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Instead  of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  siege;  the  French  panted  and 
died  on  the  burning  sands  ;  St.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  closed  his  eyes,  than  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal  of  the 
retreat. (t)  "  It  is  thus,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  that  a  Christian  king 
'•  died  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war  against  the  sectaries  of 
"  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which  Dido  had  introduced  the  deities  of 
"Syria  "(5) 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be  devised,  than  that 
which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  prepetual  servitude,  under 

(1)  Slavarv.  in  liis  agreeable  Letlres  sur  I'Egypte,  lias  given  a  description  of  Damietta,  (torn, 
i.  lettre  23    p.  -71—290.)  and  a  narrative  of  tlie  expedition  of  ^t    Louis.  (25.  p.  30fi— 5.50  ) 

(-'j  Foi  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  hyzants  was  asked  and  granted  ;  but  the  sul- 
tan's generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  eight  hundred  thousand  hyzants,  which  are  valued  by 
Joinville  at  lour  hundred  thousand  Fiencli  livres  of  his  own  time,  awl  expressed  by  Matthew 
Paiis  bv  one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver.  (Oucange,  Dissertation  20.  sur  Joinville.) 

(5)  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  their  sultan  is  seriously  attested  by  Joinville, 
(p.  77,  7S.)  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd  as  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  (Hist.  Oenerale, 
torn,  ii  p.  386,  587  )  The  .Mamalukes  themselves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  ecpials ;  they  had 
fell  his  valour,  they  hoped  his  conversion  :  and  sucb  a  motion  which  was  not  seconded, might 
l.e  made,  perhaps  bv  a  seeiet  Christian  m  then  luiiiul  nous  assembly. 

(I)  See  the  expedition  in  ihe  Annals  cist.  Louis,  by  William  de  Natlgis,  p.  270—  2«7.  and 
the  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  5J.">   555   of  the  I  onvre  edition  of  Joinville. 

(5)  Voltaire,  Hist.  Generate,  torn.  ii.  p  391. 
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the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers  and  slaves.  Yet  such  lias  been  the 
state  iii  Egypt  above  five  hundred  years.  The  most  illustrious  sultans  of 
the  Baharite  and  Borgite  dynasties(l)  were  themselves  promoted  from 
the  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands  ;  and  the  four- and- twenty  beys,  or  mi- 
litary chiefs,  have  ever  been  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their 
servants.  They  produce  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  the  treaty 
of  Selim  the  First  with  the  republic  ;(2)  and  the  Othman  emperor  still 
accepts  from  Egypt  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  tribute  and  subjection. 
With  some  breathing  intervals  of  peace  and  order,  the  two  dynasties  are 
marked  as  a  period  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  :(.'])  but  their  throne,  how- 
ever shaken,  reposed  on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and  valour;  their 
sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Syria  ;  their  Mamalukes 
were  multiplied  from  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse ;  and 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  provincial  militia  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  foot,  and  the  occasional  aid  of  sixty-six  thousand 
Arabs. (4)  Princes  of  such  power  and  spirit  could  not  long  endure  on 
their  coast  a  hostile  and  independent  nation;  and  if  the  ruin  of  the 
Franks  was  postponed  about  forty  years,  they  were  indebted  to  the  cares 
of"  an  unsettled  reign,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mogols,  and  to  the  occasional 
aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims.  Among  these,  the  English  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  name  of  cur  first  Edward,  who  assumed  the  cross  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father  Henry.  At  the  head  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  the  future 
conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland  delivered  Acre  from  a  siege  ;  marched 
as  Jar  as  Nazareth  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men;  emulated  the 
fame  of  his  uncle  Richard  ;  extorted  by  his  valour,  a  ten  years'  truce  ; 
and  escaped  with  a  dangerous  wound,  from  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  assas- 
sin,(!>)  Antioch.(fi)  whose  situation  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  cala- 
mities of  the  holy  war,  was  finally  occupied  and  ruined  by  Bondocdar, or 
Bibars,  sultan  (if  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  the  Latin  principality  was  extin- 
guished; and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christian  name  was  dispeopled  by  the 
slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity  of  one  hundred  thousand  of  her 
inhabitants.  The  maritime  towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  anil  Jaffa,  and  the  stronger  castles  of  the  hospitalers  and 
templars,  successively  fell;  and  the  whole  existence  of  the  Franks  was. 
confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  which  is  sometimes 
described  by  the  more  classic  title  of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre, (?)  which  is  distant  about  seventy 
miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  Christians,  and  was  adorned 
with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  with  aqueducts,  an  artificial  port,  and 
a  double  wall.  The  population  was  increased  by  the  incessant  streams  of 
pilgrims  and  fugitives  :  in  the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  east  and 

(1)  The  chronology  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baharites,  links,  or  Tartars  of 
Kipzak,  mill  tbe  Borgites,  i  ircassians,  is  given  by  Pocock  (Prolegom.  ad  Abmpharag.  p.  6 
31.)  and  de  Guignes  ;  torn.  i.  \>.  'J(M— 270. )  thiir  history  from  Abulfeda,  Racrizi,  Stc.  i<>  the  be- 
ginning  of  i he  fifteenth  century  b)  the  same  M.  de  Guignes.  (torn.  iv.  |i    110—328.) 

(2)  Savary,  Lettreseui  I'Egypte,  torn,  ii,  lettre  15.  p.  189  208.  I  much  question  the'autlien 
ticity  of  tills  copy  ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  sultan  seliin  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or 
Mamalukes  ol  Egypt,  and  left  theni  in  possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  power.  See  a  new 
Abregi  de  I'Histoire  Ottomaue,  composed  in  Egypt,  and  lianslated  by  M.  Dlgeon,  (torn,  i,  i>. 
55     i8.  Paris,  itm  )  a  curious,  authentic,  and  national  history 

3  I  si  i"1 qm.  regnum  occuparuiii  tern  pus  respicias,  praesertim  quod  finl  propius.  repi 

lllud  bellls,  pugnts,  Injiirlis,  ac  rapinis  refertum.     (  VI  Jannabi,  apud  Pocock,  p  31  I     I  lie 
rcigu  of  Malioiiioied  (A.n.  i"ii     1341  >  affords  a  happy  exception  (de  Guignes,  torn,  \\    a, 
110  t 
M)  They  are  now  reduced  to  eiglil  thousand  five  hundred;  bill  the  expense  of  each  Mama 

hike  maj  he  rated  ai  one  hundred  lonis ;  and  i  gypl  groans  nuclei  the  avarice  and  insole I 

rangers.  (Voyages  de  Vnluey,  torn    i    p  89     i  sT  ) 
See  Carte's  Hlstor j  ol  England,  vol,  |j    p    165     175    md  Ills  original  authors,  Tbomai 
Wilkes  and  Waltei  Hemingfurd,    lib   ill    i       i        i  in  Gale's  Collection  ( tout  II.  p.  97  389 
592.)    i  hey  air  both  Ignorant  "i  the  prluci      I  leanor's  piet)  m  sucking  the  poisoned  wound, 
and  saving  bei  husband  ai  I  he  risk  of  hei  •  •»  n  life 

(6)  Sanutus   Secret.  Fidelium  < s,  lib.  ill.  p    IS  c,  o.  aud  de  Qulgues,  Hist,  des  Huns, 

torn.  iv.  p.  ii".  from  the  Arabic  historians. 

(7)  The  smo'  "i  \i  i.  i  n  pn  ented  In  hi  the  i  hronii  Ii  >>i  the  tlmi  i,  .md  tnotl  it  i  ui  nebj  in 
Johu  \  iilain,  lib.  \  n.  r.  1 1 1.  in  Mm. i imi.  Scriptores  Rerum  Itahcarum,  tout.  13.  p.  337, 
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west  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  station  ;  and  the  market  could  offer 
the  produce  of  every  clime  and  the  interpreters  of  every  tongue.  But  in 
this  conflux  of  nations,  every  vice  was  propagated  and  practised  :  of  all 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of 
Acre  were  esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor  could  the  abuse  of  religion  be 
corrected  by  the  discipline  of  law.  The  city  had  many  sovereigns,  and 
no  government.  The  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of 
Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the 
great  masters  of  the  hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the  re- 
publics of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's  legate,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  assumed  an  independent  command ;  seventeen  tribunals 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  every  criminal  was  protected  in 
the  adjacent  quarter  ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often 
burst  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers,  who  dis- 
graced the  ensign  of  the  cross,  compensated  their  want  of  pay  by  the 
plunder  of  the  Mahometan  villages;  nineteen  Syrian  merchants,  who 
traded  under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled  and  hanged  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction  justified  the  arms  of  the  Sultan 
Khalil.  He  marched  against  Acre,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  foot :  his  train  of  artillery  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  was  numerous  and  weighty ;  the  separate  timbers  of  a 
single  engine  were  transported  in  one  hundred  waggons ;  and  the  royal 
historian  Abulfeda,  who  served  with  the  troops  of  Hamah,  was  himself  a 
spectator  of  the  holy  war.  Whatever  might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks, 
their  courage  was  rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair ;  but  they  were 
torn  by  the  discord  of  seventeen  chiefs,  and  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by 
the  powers  of  the  sultan.  After  a  siege  of  thirty-three  days,  the  double 
wall  was  forced  by  the  Moslems ;  the  principal  tower  yielded  to  their 
engines;  the  Mamalukes  made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed  ; 
and  death  or  slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The  con- 
vent or  rather  fortress,  of  the  templars  resisted  three  days  longer ;  but 
the  great  master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  ;  and,  of  five  hundred 
knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less  happy  than  the  victims  of  the 
sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer  on  a  scaffold  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  pro- 
scription of  the  whole  order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch,  and 
the  great  master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their  retreat  to  the  shore;  but 
the  sea  was  rough,  the  vessels  were  insufficient ;  and  great  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they  could  reach  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
which  might  comfort  Lusignan  for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  com- 
mand of  the  sultan,  the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities 
were  demolished;  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened  the  holy  se- 
pulchre to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims ;  and  a  mournful  and 
solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which  had  so  long  resounded 
with  the  woui.d's  debate. (1) 

(1)  See  the  Anal  expnltion  of  the-  Frank*,  in  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  p.  12.  c.  11—22.     Abtilfeda, 
M  acrizi,  &c.  in  de  Guignes,  torn.  iv.  p.  162.  164.  ai>d  VerUit,  luui.  i.  lib.  iii.  p.  407 — 12a 
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CHAP.  LX. 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — State  of  Constantinople. — Revolt  of 
the  Bulgarians. — Isaac  Angelus  dethroned  by  his  brother  Alexius. — 
Origin  of  the  fourth  crusade. — Alliance  of  the  French  and  Venetians 
with  the  son  of  Isaac. — Their  naval  expedition  to  Constantinople. — ■ 
The  two  sieges  and  final  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Latins. 

The  restoration  of  the  western  empire  by  Charlemagne  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.(l)  A  re- 
ligious and  national  animosity  still  divides  the  two  largest  communions 
of  the  Christian  world;  and  the  schism  of  Constantinople  by  alien- 
ating her  most  useful  allies,  and  provoking  her  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies, has  precipitated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  east. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  history,  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for 
the  Latins  has  been  often  visible  and  conspicuous.  It  was  originally 
derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  in/lamed,  after  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  by  the  pride  of  equality  or  dominion  ;  and  finally  exasperated 
by  the  preference  which  their  rebellious  subjects  had  given  to  the  alliance 
of"  the  Franks.  In  every  age,  the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  supe- 
riority in  profane  and  religious  knowledge  ;  they  had  first  received  the 
light  of  Christianity ;  they  had  pronounced  the  decrees  of  the  seven 
general  councils :  they  alone  possessed  the  language  of  Scripture  and 
philosophy;  nor  should  the  Barbarians,  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
west, (2)  presume  to  argue  on  the  high  and  mysterious  questions  of  theo- 
logical science.  Those  Barbarians  despised  in  their  turn  the  restless 
and  subtle  levity  of  the  orientals,  the  authors  of  every  heresy ;  and 
blessed  their  own  simplicity,  which  was  content  to  hold  the  tradition  of 
the  apostolic  church.  Yet  in  the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain, 
and  afterward  of  France,  improved  or  corrupted  the  Nicene  creed,  on  the 
mysterious  subject  of  the  third  person  of  the  trinity.(3)  In  the  long 
controversies  of  the  east,  the  nature  and  generation  of  the  Christ  had 
been  scrupulously  defined;  and  the  well-known  relation  of  father  and 
son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint  image  to  the  human  mind.  The  idea  of 
birth  Mas  less  anolagous  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift 
or  attribute,  was  considered  by  the  Catholics  as  a  substance,  a  person,  a 

fjod ;  he  was  not  begotten,  but  in  the  orthodox  style,  he  proceeded.  Did 
ie  proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son  ?  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ?  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  asserted  by  the 
Greeks,  the  second  by  the  Latins;  and  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed 
of  the  word  filioijur,  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  oriental 
and  the  Gallic  churches.  In  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs affected  a  character  of  neutrality  and  moderation  :(4)  they  con- 

(1)  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  Mosheim  traces  the 
schism  of  the  (iiecks  with  learning,  clearness,  and  Impartially  1  the  fiitoque,  (lustitut.  Hist. 
Eccles.  p.  277.)    l.eo  III.  p.  30J.    I'botius,  p.  chad  Cernlarius,  p.  570,  571.  &c. 

(2)  Av^hy   fvatTe^eit    *ut    aTTuTpjyrrtioi,    ui"yl  -cptov 

tioipm  imifpxop  ->»*"1M  til  (I'hot.  Bplst.  \>  it  coll.  Montacut.)  I'be  oriental  patriarch 
continues  to  apply  the  Images  of  thundt-r,  earthquake,  bail,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  autichrist, 
&< .  &c. 

(3)  The  mysterious  mt.jcct  of  the  procession  of  the  Hoi)  Ghost  is  discussed  in  the  histo- 
rical, ideological,  ami  controversial  sei  ense,  by  the  J<  till  Peiaviua,  (Dogmata 
Tbeologll  a,  loin.  11.  lib.  mi.  p      1  i 

(1)  Before  the  sliiine  ol  Si.  I'eiei  he  placed  tv  n  shields  of  the  weight  of  ninety  four  pounds 
anil  .1  hall  ol  pure  »ih«-r ,  on  which  be  Inscribed  the  tern  .>t  both  cret  ds  1  iitroqne  lymbolo)  pro 
■more  cauttlii  orthodox.*  Odd.  (Aimstas.  in  l.on   111    in  Muratorl,  torn,  iil    pari    1    p 
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demned  the  innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  of  their 
Transalpine  brethren  :  they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of  silence 
and  charity  over  the  superfluous  research ;  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  Third,  the  pope  assumes  the  liberality  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  prince  descends  to  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  a 
priest.(l)  But  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome  spontaneously  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  her  temporal  policy  :  and  the  filioque,  which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was 
transcribed  in  the  symbol,  and  chanted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Vatican.  The 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held  as  the  Catholic  faith,  without  which 
none  can  be  saved  ;  and  both  Papists  and  Protestants  must  now  sustain 
and  return  the  anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  Such  articles  of 
faith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty ;  but  the  rules  of  discipline  will  vary 
in  remote  and  independent  churches  ;  and  the  reason,  even  of  divines, 
might  allow  that  the  difference  is  inevitable  and  harmless.  The  craft 
or  superstition  of  Rome  has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons  the 
rigid  obligation  of  celibacy ;  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  confined  to  the 
bishops  ;  the  loss  is  compensated  by  dignity,  or  annihilated  by  age  ;  and 
the  parochial  clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society  of  the  wives 
whom  they  have  married  before  their  entrance  into  holy  orders.  A 
question  concerning  the  azytns  was  fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  essence  of  the  eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  east  and  west 
to  depend  on  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  Shall  I  mention 
in  a  serious  history  the  furious  reproaches  that  were  urged  against  the 
Latins,  who  for  a"  long  while  remained  on  the  defensive  ?  They  ne- 
glected to  abstain,  according  to  the  apostolical  decree,  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  blood  ;  they  fasted,  a  Jewish  observance  !  on  the 
Saturday  of  each  week  :  during  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted 
the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  ;(2)  their  infirm  monks  were  indulged  in 
the  taste  of  flesh  ;  and  animal  grease  was  substituted  for  the  want  of 
vegetable  oil :  the  holy  chrism  or  unction  in  baptism  was  reserved  to 
the  episcopal  order ;  the  bishops,  as  the  bridegrooms  of  their  churches, 
were  decorated  with  rings  ;  their  priests  shaved  their  faces,  and  bap- 
tized by  a  single  immersion.  Such  were  the  crimes  which  provoked  the 
zeal  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  which  were  justified  with 
equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  Church.(3) 

Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  powerful  magnifiers  of  every  object 
of  dispute  ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  may 
be  traced  in  the  emulation  of  the  leading  prelates,  who  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  old  metropolis  superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  ca- 
pital, inferior  to  none  in  the  Christian  world.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  Photius,(4)  an  ambitious  layman,  the  captain  of  the  guards 
and  principal  secretary,  was  promoted  by  merit  and  favour  to  the  more 
desirable  office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  science,  even  eccle- 
siastical science,  he  surpassed  the  clergy  of  the  .age ;  and  the  purity  of 
his  morals  has  never  been  impeached  ;  but  his  ordination  was  hasty,  his 
rise  was  irregular  ;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet 

His   language  most  clearly  proves,   that  neither  the  filioque   nor  the  Athanasian  creed  were 
received  at  Rome  about  the  year  83(1. 

el)  I  he  missi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare  that  all  who  rejected  the  filioque,  at 
l.iist  the  doctrine,  must  he  damned.  All,  replies  the  pope,  are  not  capahle  of  reaching  the 
aitiota  mvst'eria,  qui  potueiit,  et  non  voluerit,  salvns  esse  lion  potest.  (Collect  Council,  torn. 
is.  p.  277-586  )     The  pottierit  would  leave  a  large  loophole  of  salvation  ! 

(2)  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  now  relaxed  ;  milk, 
cheese,  and  hotter,  are  heconie  a  perpetual,  and  eggs  an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lent.  (Vie  privee 
ties  Ftanvois,  torn,  ii    p.  27—38  ) 

(3)  The  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the  Greeks  against  the  latins, 
are  deposited  in  the  epistles  of  Photitis,  (Epist.  Encyclica,  2.  p.  47—61.)  and  of  Michael 
Cerutarins.  (Catiisii  Antiq.  LoctloiiieS,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  281— 324.  edit.  Basnage,  with  the 
prolix  answer  of  cardinal  Humbert.) 

(i)  The  tenth  volume  <>f  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils,  contains  all  the  acts  of  the 
synods,  and  history  of  phot  ins  ;  they  arc  abridged,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence 
by  Uuiiiu  and  l-leury. 
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supported  by  the  public  compassion  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  adherents. 
They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicholas  the  First,  one  of  the  proudest 
and  most  aspiring'  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  judging  and  condemning  his  rival  of  the  east.  Their 
quarrel  was  imbittered  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and 
nation  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity of  much  avail  to  either  prelate,  unless  he  could  number  the  proselytes 
among  the  subjects  of  his  power.  With  the  aid  of  his  court,  the  Greek 
patriot  was  victorious ;  but  in  the  furious  contest  he  deposed,  in  his  turn 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  involved  the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach 
of  heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the  world  to  a  short 
and  precarious  reign;  he  fell  with  his  patron  the  Caesar  Bardus ;  and  Basil 
the  Macedonian  performed  an  act  of  justice  in  the  restoration  of  Ignatius, 
whose  age  and  dignity  had  been  sufficiently  respected.  From  his  mo- 
nastery, or  prison,  Photius  solicited  the  favour  of  the  emperor  by  pa- 
thetic complaints  and  artful  flattery ;  and  the  eyes  of  his  rival  were 
scarcely  closed  when  he  was  again  restored  to  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. After  the  death  of  Basil,  he  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  royal  pupil :  the  patriarch  was  again  de- 
posed ;  and  in  his  last  solitary  hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a 
secular  and  studious  life.  In  each  revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of 
the  sovereign  had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy  ;  and  a  synod  of 
three  hundred  bishops  was  always  prepared  to  hail  the  triumph,  or  to 
stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  "or  the  execrable,  Photius  (1)  By  a  de- 
lusive promise  of  succour  or  reward,  the  popes  were  tempted  to  coun- 
tenance these  various  proceedings;  and  the  synods  of  Constantinople 
were  ratified  by  their  epistles  or  legates.  But  the  court  and  the  people, 
Ignatius  and  Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims ;  their  mi- 
nisters were  insulted  or  imprisoned  ;  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  forgotten  ;  Bulgaria  was  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  throne  ; 
and  the  schism  was  prolonged  by  the  rigid  censure  of  all  the  multiplied 
ordinations  of  an  irregular  patriarch.  The  darkness  and  corruption  of 
the  tenth  century  suspended  the  intercourse,  without  reconciling  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations.  But  when  the  Norman  sword  restored  the 
churches  of  Apulia  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  the  departing  flock  was 
warned,  by  a  petulant  epistle  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  to  avoid-and  abhor 
the  errors  of  the  Latins.  The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer 
brook  the  insolence  of  a  rebel ;  and  Michael  Cerularius  was  excommu- 
nicated in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope's  legates.  Shaking 
the  dust  from  their  feet,  they  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  a 
direful  anathema, (2)  which  enumerates  the  seven  mortal  heresies  of 
the  Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty  teachers,  and  their  unhappy  secta- 
ries, to  the  eternal  society  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  According  to 
the  emergencies  of  the  church  and  state,  a  friendly  correspondence  was 
sometimes  resumed ;  the  language  of  charity  and  concord  was  some- 
times effected  ;  but  the  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their  errors  ;  the 
popes  have  never  repealed  their  sentence  ;  and  from  this  thunderbolt 
we  may  date  the  consummation  of  the  schism.  It  was  enlarged  by  each 
ambitious  step  of  the  Roman  pontiffs:  the  emperors  blushed  and  trem- 
bled at  the  ignominious  fate  of  their  royal  brethren  of  Germany;  and 
the  people  were  scandalized  by  the  temporal  power  and  military  life  of 
the  Latin  clergy. (:$) 

(1)  Tlie  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  In  the  ye  II  869,  ia  the  eighth  of  the  qmrml  councils 
the  last  assembly  of  the  r:m  which  is  recognised  bj  the  Roman  church.  She  irject*  the  sy- 
nods of  Constantinople  of  the  >ears  B6"7  aud  B79,  which  were,  however,  <  [ually  iiiimerona  and 
noisy;  bin.  they  were  favourable  to  Photius, 

<*)  Sfc  this  anathema  In  the  Councils,  torn,  xi    p.  1 157    I 

■  mi  i  mens  i  ilexlad.  1 1 1 > -  I.  p  ol  ih» 

church,  but  of  the  palace,  foi  Qregnr)  VII,  the  popes,  aud  the  Latin  communion,  rhe  style 
ofClnnamua  and  Mcetai  i<Miii  more  veheu  nt,  Yet  bow  i  dm  ia  the  voice  of  history,  com- 
pared with  that  of  polemics! 
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The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  nourished  and  manifested 
in  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the   Holy  Land.     Alexius  Comnenus 
contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  the  formidable  pilgrims:  his  successors, 
Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelus,  conspired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of 
the  "reatest  princes  of  the  Franks;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant 
policy  was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience  of  every 
order  of  their  subjects.     Of  this  hostile  temper,  a  large  portion  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  language,  dress,  and  manners, 
which  severs  and  alienates  the  nations  of  the  globe.     The  pride,  as  well 
as  the  prudence  of  the  sovereign,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  intrusion 
of  foreign  armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his  dominions,  and 
passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital ;  his  subjects  were  insulted  and 
plundered  by  the  rude  strangers  of  the  west,  and  the  hatred  of  the  pu- 
sillanimous Greeks  was  sharpened  by  his  secret  envy  of  the  bold  and 
pious  enterprise  of  the  Franks.     But  these  profane  causes  of  national 
enmity  were  fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious  zeal.     In- 
stead of  a  kind  embrace,  a  hospitable  reception  from  their  Christian 
brethren  of  the  east,   every  tongue  was  taught  to  repeat  the  names  of 
schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious  to  an  orthodox  ear  than  those  of  a 
Pagan  and  Infidel :  instead  of  being  loved  for  the  general  conformity  of 
faith  and  worship,  they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some 
questions   of  theology,   in  which  themselves  or  their   teachers  might 
differ  from  the  oriental  church.     In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the  Seventh, 
the  Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars  which  had  been  defiled 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest.    The  companions  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  deplore  the  injuries  which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
from  the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bishops  and  monks.     Their  prayers 
and  sermons  excited  the  people  against  the  impious  Barbarians;  and 
the  patriarch  is  accused  of  declaring,  that  the  faithful  might  obtain  the 
redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpation  of  the  schismatics  ;(1)  an 
enthusiast,  named  Dorotheus,  alarmed  the  fears,  and  restored  the  confi- 
dence, of  the  emperor,  by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  German  he- 
retic,  after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blachernes,  would  be  made  a  signal 
example  of  the  divine  vengeance.    The  passage  of  these  mighty  armies 
were  rare  and  perilous  events  ;  but  the  crusades  introduced  a  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their 
knowledge  without  abating  their  prejudices.     The  wealth  and  luxury  of 
Constantinople  demanded  the  productions  of  every  climate ;  these  im- 
ports were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labour  of  her  numerous  inhabitants  : 
her  situation  invites  the  commerce  of  the  world;  and,   in  every  period 
of  her  existence,   that   commerce  has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
After  the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the  Venetians,   Pisans,  and  Genoese,  in- 
troduced their  factories  and  settlements  into  the  capital  of  the  empire  ; 
their  services  were  rewarded  with  honours  and  immunities ;  they  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  lands  and  houses;  their  families  were  multi- 
plied by  marriages  with  the  natives;  and  after  the  toleration  of  a  Ma- 
hometan mosch,  it  was  impossible  to  interdict  the  churches  of  the   Ro- 
man rite.(2)     The  two  wives  of  Manuel  Comnenus  (3)  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Franks;  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the   emperor  Conrad;  the 

(1)  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  i.  in  Canisii  Lection.  Aniiq.  torn  iii. 
pars2.  p.  511.  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  tile  sermons  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  quomodo  Gisecis 
injiiiisiT.it  ill  leiiiUsioiiem  pecealorum  peregrines  occidere  et  delere  de  terra.  Tagino  oil- 
serves  (in  Scripioj-es  Freher.  torn.  i.  p.  409.  edit.  Struv.)  Grseci  hsereticos nos  appellant: 
clerici  et  monaclii  dictis  et  factis  preseqniiiitur.  We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  empeior 
Baldwin  fifteen  years  afterwards  :  Ha;c  est  (gens)  quae  Latinos  ouines  non  liomiuum  nomine, 
sed  canum  dignabatur ;  quorum  sanguihem  effnndere  i  ene  inter  merita  reputabant  (Gesta 
Innocent  111.  c.  92.  in  Muratori  Script  Reinm  llalicarum,  torn  iii.  par.  1.  p.  556.).  There 
may  he  some  exaggeration  ;  lint  it  was  as  effectual  f"r  the  action  and  reaction  of  hatred. 

(ii)  See  Anna  Comueiia  (Alexiad.  lib.  vi.  p.  1G1,  162.),  and  a  remarkable  passage  of  Nicetas 
(iii  Manuel  lib.  v.  c.  9)  who  observes  of  the  Venetians,  na-a  aixijvtj  nut  fycrrpiM  r^rKiova- 
TunrtvoiroXiv  tiji  oiKeiar  r/\Xcr£cii>-7-o,  &c. 

(3)  Ducange,  Fam.  Byr.mt.  p.  186,187. 
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second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Antioch:  lie  obtained  for  his  son 
Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France  ;  and  he  bestowed 
his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  was  educated  and 
dignified  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the 
arms,  and  aspired  to  the  empire,  of  the  west ;  he  esteemed  the  valour, 
and  trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks  ;(1)  their  military  talents  were 
unfitly  recompensed  by  the  lucrative  offices  of  judges  and  treasurers  ; 
the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  pope  ;  and  the 
popular  voice  accused  him  of  a  partial  bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of 
the  Latins.(2)  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor  Alexin  -, 
they  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,  h  - 
retics,  and  favourites  ;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the 
tumult,  which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  of  Andronicus  (3) 
The  people  rose  in  arms;  from  the  Asiatic  shore  the  tyrant  dispatched 
his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist  the  national  revenge,  and  the  hopeless 
resistance  of  the  strangers  served  only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen 
the  daggers,  of  the  assassins.  Neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship or  kindred,  could  save  the  victims  of  national  hatred,  and  avarice, 
and  religious  zeal;  the  Latins  were  slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in 
the  streets  ;  their  quarter  was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  the  clergy  were  burnt 
in  their  churches,  and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals ;  and  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which  sold  above  four 
thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The  priests 
and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in  the  destruction  of  the 
schismatics ;  and  they  chanted  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  when  the 
bead  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  the  pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  bodv, 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with  savage  mockery,  through 
the  city.  The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had  retreated  on  the  first 
alarm  to  their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hellespont  from  the 
scene  of  blood.  In  tbe  flight,  they  burned  and  ravaged  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  sea-coast;  inflicted  a  severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  :  marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their  peculiar 
enemies;  and  compensated,  by  the  accumulation  of  plunder,  the  loss  of 
their  property  and  friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed  to  Italy  and 
Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  perfidy  and  malice,  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  vices  were  painted  as  the  genuine  characters  of  heresy  and  schism. 
The  scruples  of  the  first  crusaders  had  neglected  tbe  fairest  opportuni- 
ties of  securing,  by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  a  domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled,  the 
French  and  Venetians  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  east. 

Jn  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhibited  the  hypocrisy 
and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  Andronicus,  the  last  male  of  the 
Comnenian  family,  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  The  revolution. 
which  cast  him  headlong  from  the  throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  An- 
^i'lus,(t)  who  descended  by  the  females  from  the  same  imperial  dynasty. 
The  successor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  found   it  an  easy  task  to 

(i  Nicetaa  in  Manuel  lib.  vll.  c.  0.  Regnante  enim  (Manuele)  . . . .  apud  emu  tantiim 
I.  tiuus  populua  repen  rai  gratiam  nl  ueglectis  Graculia  sills  tanqnam  mi  is  mollihus  el   effae- 

minatia soils   Latlnla  graudta  r nitlercl  ueguiia  ....  erga  eos  p sa  liberaliuue 

ai labai  .  .  .  .  ei  omnl  orbe  .id  eum  (aliquant  ad  benefacloren bllea  el  iguol  ill  i  com  tu 

r<  i'. mi      Willi  on    hi    22   c    in. 

i  .'i  Die  auaplciou  ol  the  Greek!  would  bave  been  confirmed,  II  they  bad  seen  tbe  political 
epistles  of  Mauiiel  to  pope  Alexander  III.   the  enemy  ol  bis  euein)  Frederic   i.   In  whicb  the 

enipe leclares  his  wish  of  uniting  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  flock  nnder  one  shepherd 

See  Fleury,  him.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  is;   213  24 
Sec  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  iu  \mti-  fin  Vlexlo  Comueno,  c.  x.)  and  William 
ol  lyre  (lib.   xxii.  c.  10—13.);  the  hist  soil  ami  concise,  tbe  second    loud,   copious, 

f-1)  The  history  nf  tbe  reign  oi  Isaac  tngelm  is  composed,  in  three  books,  by  the  senator 

Nicrus  (p.  238    -"mi:  and  ins  offices  oflogotbete,  "i  principal  secretar)    • 

veil  <n  palace,  could  uol  bribe  the  Impartiality  ol   tbe  historian.  He  wrote, 
thv  tall  and  death  u  ins  bem  I 
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deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects  ;  they  sometimes  had 
reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andronicus.  '  The  sound  and 
vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capable  of  discerning  the  connexion  be- 
tween his  own  and  the  public  interest;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all 
who  could  inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsuspected  people,  and  the  re- 
mote provinces,  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master.  But 
his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  supreme  power,  which  he 
wanted  courage  and  abilities  to  exercise ;  his  vices  were  pernicious,  his 
virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues)  were  useless  to  mankind ;  and  the 
Greeks,  who  imputed  their  calamities  to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the 
merit  of  any  transient  or  accidental  benefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept 
on  the  throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure ;  his 
vacant  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons,  and  even  to 
these  buffoons  the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt ;  his  feasts  and 
buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of  royal  luxury  ;  the  number  of  his 
eunuchs  and  domestics  amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  and  the  daily 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four  millions  ster- 
ling the  annual  expense  of  his  household  and  table.  His  poverty  was 
relieved  by  oppression  ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by  equal 
abuses  in  the  collection  and  the  application  of  the  revenue.  While  the 
Greeks  numbered  the  days  of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured  him  of  a  long 
and  victorious  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  during  which  he  should  ex- 
tend his  sway  to  mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction, was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embassy  to  Saladin,(l)  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  propose  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  with  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  In  these 
unworthy  hands,  of  Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire crumbled  into  dust.  The  island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites 
the  ideas  of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a 
Comnenian  prince  :  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events,  the  sword 
of  our  English  Richard  bestowed  that  kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusig- 
nan,  a  rich  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 

The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  safety  of  the  capital  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians.  Since  the 
victory  of  the  second  Basil,  they  had  supported,  above  an  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  the  loose  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes;  but  no  ef- 
fectual measures  had  been  adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and 
manners  on  these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac,  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  away,  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  and  their  fierce  warriors 
were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. Peter  and  Asan,  two  powerful  chiefs  of  the  race  of  the  ancient 
kings,(2)  asserted  their  own  rights  and  the  national  freedom ;  their  de- 
moniac impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowd,  that  their  glorious  patron,  St. 
Demetrius,  had  for  ever  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  confla- 
gration spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  After  some  faint  efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother  ac- 
quiesced in  their  independence  ;  and  the  imperial  troops  were  soon  dis- 
couraged by  the  bones  of  their  fellow-soldiers  that  were  scattered  along 
the  passes  of  mount  Haemus.  By  the  arms  and  policy  of  John,  or  Joan- 
ices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  firmly  established.  The  subtle 
Barbarian  sent  an  embassy  to  Innocent  the  Third,  to  acknowledge  him- 

(1)  See  Bohadin,  vit.  fialadin.  p.  129—131.  226.  vers.  Scbulteus.  The  ambassador  of  Isaac 
was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  French,  and  Arabic  languages  ;  a  rare  instance  in  those 
times,     His  embassies  were  recived  with'houour,  dismissed  without  effect,  and  reported  with 

t i  ll  in  the  iifjt. 

Ducauge,  Familial  Dalmatics,  p.  518— ."20.  The  original  correspondence  of  the  Knl 
g  liun  king  and  the  Koman  pontiff  is  inscribed  in  the  GesU  Innocent  ill.  c  66— 82.  p.  513  — 
525. 
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self  a  genuine  Son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion  ;(1)  and  humbly  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  the  licence  of  coining  money,  the  royal  title,  and  a 
Latin  archbishop  or  patriarch.  The  Vatican  exulted  in  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of  the  schism  ;  and  if  the  Greeks 
could  have  preserved  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  they  would  gladly 
have  resigned  the  rights  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of 
Isaac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity.  Yet 
their  chiefs  could  involve,  in  the  same  indiscriminate  contempt,  the 
family  and  nation  of  the  emperor.  "  In  all  the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to 
his  troops,  "the  same  climate,  and  character,and  education, will  be  pro- 
"  ductive  of  the  same  fruits.  Behold  my  lance,"  continued  the  warrior, 
"  and  the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the  wind.  They  differ  only  in 
"  colour ;  they  are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by  the  same 
"  workman  ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  purple,  any  superior 
"  price  or  value  above  its  fellows."(2)  Several  of  these  candidates  for 
the  purple  successively  rose  and  fell  under  the  empire  of  Isaac  ;  a  gene- 
ral who  had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily,  was  driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by 
the  ingratitude  of  the  prince ;  and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by 
secret  conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections.  The  emperor  was  saved 
by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants  ;  he  was  at  length  oppressed  by 
an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for  the  hope  of  a  precarious  diadem,  forgot 
the  obligations  of  nature,  of  loyalty,  and  of  friendship. (3)  While  Isaac 
in  the  Thracian  valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  solitary  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  his  brother,  Alexius  Angelus,  was  invested  with  the  purple,  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  camp  ;  the  capital  and  the  clergy  sub- 
scribed to  their  choice  :  and  the  vanity  of  the  new  sovereign  rejected 
the  name  of  his  fathers  for  the  lofty  and  royal  appellation  of  the  Com- 
nenian  race.  On  the  despicable  character  of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the 
language  of  contempt ;  and  can  only  add,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years, 
the  baser  Alexius, (4)  was  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of  his  wife 
Euphrosyne.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was  conveyed  to  the 
emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit  of  the  guards,  no  longer  his 
own  ;  he  fled  before  them  above  fifty  miles,  as  far  as  Stagvra  in  Mace- 
donia; but  the  fugitive,  without  an  object  or  a  follower  was  arrested, 
brought  back  to  Constantinople,  deprived  of  eyes,  and  confined  in  a 
lonesome  tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  At  the 
moment  of  the  revolution,  his  son  Alexius,  whom  lie  educated  in  the 
hope  of  empire,  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  spared  by  the  usurper, 
and  reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace  and  war;  but  as  the 
army  was  encamped  on  the  sea-shore,  an  Italian  vessel  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  royal  youth;  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor,  he 
eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  found  a  se- 
cure refuge  in  the  isle  of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles,  and  imploring  the  protection  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the  wife  <>t 
Philip  of  Swahia,  king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his  passage  through  Italy, 
lie  heard  that  the  flower  of  western  chivalry  was  assembled  at  Venice  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  a  raj  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his 
bosom;  that  their  invincible  swords  might  be  employed  in  his  fathers  u- 
storation. 

(1)  The   pope  acknowledged    bis  pedigree,  a  nobili  urbia  Roma    prosapii  geniton 

originem  traxe riiia  traditi aud  Ibe  strong  resemblance  of  the  Latin  and  iVall 

Idioms,  Isexpl  i d  by  M.  d'  \n   il  I  i  iirope,  p.25£      6S.J     rhe  (tali  i 

ill.:  L)a<  i;i  ..i  i  rajau  were  swepi  awa:  bj  ibe  tide  ol  emigration  from  tbe  Dauube  to  ibi 
i  [bl  ha<  k  by  anotliei  wave  from  th<-  \  ulga  to  the  Danube.     Possible,  bul  sti 

ityle  ;  but  I  »i>ii  thi    I  ■  ,i  the 

cl  is  ic  names  o(  Mysl  in  -.  tbe  i 

neiio,  lib.  I.  p 

pposing  that  in-  had  b 
bj  i'. 

at  Venii  e  andZaia;  but  I  donoi  reai  indsiu  tbe  Greek  bisi  iriuus 

(4)  See  the  reigu  of  Alexius  Uigelus,  or  Coiuneuus,  in  th<  three  booke  il   ■  -35» 
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About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  nobles  of 
France  were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war  by  the  voice  of  a  third 
prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps,  than  Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below 
St.  Bernard  in  the  merit  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  An  illiterate 
priest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Fulk  of  Neuilly,(l)  forsook  his  pa- 
rochial duty,  to  assume  the  more  nattering  character  of  a  popular  and 
itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles  was  spread 
over  the  land ;  he  declaimed,  with  severity  and  vehemence,  against  the 
vices  of  the  age ;  and  his  sermons,  which  he  preached  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  converted  the  robbers,  the  usurpers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the 
doctors  and  scholars  of  the  university.  No  sooner  did  Innocent  the 
Third  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  he  proclaimed  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  the  obligation  of  a  new  crusade.(2)  The  eloquent 
pontiff  described  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and 
the  6hame  of  Christendom :  his  liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of 
sins,  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine,  either  a 
year  in  person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute  ;(3)  and  among  his  legates 
and  orators,  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet,  Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the 
loudest  and  most  successful.  The  situation  of  the  principal  monarchs 
was  averse  to  the  pious  summons.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second  was 
a  child,  and  his  kingdom  of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  performed,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow;  but  as  he  was  not  less  ambitious 
of  praise  than  of  power,  he  cheerfully  instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  Richard  of  England  was  satiated  with  the 
glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure,  and  he  presumed  to  deride 
the  exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  kings.  "  You  advise  me,''  said  Plantagenet,  "  to  dismiss  my  three 
"  daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence :  I  bequeath  them  to  the 
"  most  deserving  ;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars,  my  avarice  to  the 
"  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and  my  incontinence  to  the  prelates."  But  the 
preacher  was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  princes  of  the 
second  order ;  and  Theobald,  or  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  was  the 
foremost  in  the  holy  race.  The  valiant  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  was  encouraged  by  the  domestic  examples  of  his  father,  who 
marched  in  the  second  crusade,  and  of  his  elder  brother  who  had  ended 
his  days  in  Palestine  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  :  two  thousand 
two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and  homage  to  his  peerage ;(4)  the 
nobles  of  Champagne  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  war  ;(5)  and,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of 
hardy  Gascons  from  either  side  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  His  com- 
panion in  arms  was  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres ;  like  himself  of 
regal  lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews  at  the  same  time  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  England.  In  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  who 
imitated  their  zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and  merit  of  Matthew  of 
Montmorency ;  the  famous  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albi- 

(1)  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn  xvi.  p.  26,  &c  and  ViUehardonin,  no.  1.  «itli  the  obser- 
Tations of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to  quote  with  the  original  text. 

(2)  The  contemporary  life  of  pope  Innocent  111.  published  by  Baluzeand  Muratori,  (Scriptores 
Rerum  Italic-drum,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  486-568.)  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and 
original  documents  which  are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read, 
C.  84,  85. 

(3)  Por  ce  que  cil  pardon,  fut  issi  gran,  si  s'en  esmetirent  multi  li  euers  ties  genz,  et  mult 
s'eu  crotsierent,  porce  que  li  pardons  eie  si  gr.in.  ViUehardonin,  no.  1.  Our  philosophers 
may  refine  on  tbe  causes  of  the  crusades,  hut  sHch  were  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  French 
knight. 

"(4)  This  number  of  fiefs  fof  which  one  thousand  eight  hundred  owed  liege  homage)  was  en 
tolled  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Troy«s,  and  attested,  A.D.  1213,  by  the  uiaisi.al  and 
butler  of  Champagne.  (Ducange,  Ohserv.p   254) 

(5)  Campauia  ....    militia1  privilegin  siugularius  excellit in  tyrociuiis 

prolusionc  urtnoruui,  &c.  Ducange  p.  210.  from  the  old  Chiouicle  of  Jeiusaleiu,  A.D.  1177 
—1133. 
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geois ;  «ind  a  valiant  noble,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,(  1 )  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne,!^) who  has  condescended  in  the  rule  idiom  of  his  age  and 
country,(3)  to  write  or  dictate(t)  an  original  narrative  of  the  councils 
and  actions  in  which  he  bore  a  memorable  part.  At  the  same  time, 
Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Thibaut,  as- 
sumed the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  his  brother  Henry  and  the  principal 
knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich  and  industrious  province.(5)  The  vow 
which  the  chiefs  had  pronounced  in  churches,  they  ratified  in  tourna- 
ments :  the  operations  of  the  war  were  debated  in  full  and  frequent 
assemblies;  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  in 
Egypt,  a  country,  since  Saladin's  death,  which  was  almost  ruined  by 
famine  and  civil  war.  But  the  fate  of  so  many  royal  armies  displayed 
the  toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedition ;  and,  if  the  Flemings  dwelt 
along  the  ocean,  the  French  barons  were  destitute  of  ships  and  ignorant 
of  navigation.  They  embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  choosing  six  de- 
puties orrepresentatives,  of  whom  Villehardouin  was  one,  with  a  discre- 
tionary trust  to  direct  the  motions,  and  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  The  maritime  states  of  Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the 
means  of  transporting  the  holy  warriors,  with  their  arms  and  horses;  and 
the  six  deputies  proceeded  to  Venice  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety  or 
interest,  the  aid  of  that  powerful  republic. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  mentioned(G)  the  flight  of 
the  Venetians  from  the  fallen  cities  of  the  continent,  and  their  obscure 
shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that  line  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inac- 
cessible, they  gradually  coalesced  into  a  republic.  The  first  foundations 
of  Venice  were  laid  in  the  island  of  Rialto  ;  and  the  annual  election  of 
the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke 
or  doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult  in  the 
belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual  independence.(7)  Against  the  Latins, 
their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted  by  the  sword,  and  may  be  jus- 
tified by  the  pen.  Charlemagne  himself  resigned  all  claims  of  sove- 
reignty to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  his  son  Pepin  was  repulsed 
in  the  attacks  of  the  lagunas  or  canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and 
too  shallow  for  the  vessels;  and  in  every  age,  under  the  German  Caesars, 
the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered  by 
themselves,  by  strangers,  and  by  their  sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable  por- 
tion of  the  Greek  empire  ;(8)  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 

(1)  The  name  of  Villebardonin  was  taken  from  a  village  and  castle  in  the  diocese  of  Troves, 
near  the  river  Anbe,  between  Har  and  Arceis.     The  family  was  ancient  and  noble     tin    i 
branch  of  our  historian  existed  alter  the  year  1400  ;  the  younger,  which  acquired  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy.  (l)ucange,  p   23J-2tr>.) 

(2)  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants;  but  Dncange  has  not  limited  it 
with  ins  usual  sagacity,  I  find  thai  in  tbe  year  i3.r>t;,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Coufians;  bul 
these  provincial,  have  been  long  since  eclipsed  by  the  national,  marshals  of  Trance. 

(3)  This  language  of  which  I  shall  produce  sonic  specimens,  is  explained  bj  Vegenere  and 
Dncange,  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The  president  des  Brasses  (Mecbanisme  des  Langues, 
tom.  ii.  p    83  )  gives  it  as    the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be   French,    ami   is 

understood  only  by  grammarians. 

(J)  His  age  and  bis  own  expression,  moi  que  ceste  reuvre  dicta,  (no.  62.  &c.)  may  ju 

tbe  suspicion  ( re  probable  than   Mr.  Wood's  on   Homer)  that  he  could  ueithei  read  n  >i 

write.  Vet  Champagne  may  boast  of  tbe  two  first  blstoriaus  tbe  noble  authors  •  ■!  Preiich 
prose,  Villebardonin  and  Joiuville. 

(5)  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and  his  brothel  Henry,  are 
the  subject  of  a  particular  bistorj  in  tin-  Jesuit  Doutremeus,  I  Constautiiiopilis  Belgica  ,  i  unuu  i 
1638,  in  4to.)  which  I  have  only  seen  with  the  eves  of  Du 

(6)  History,  &c.  vol.  vl.  p    126     139 

(7)  I  he  foundation  and  independence  ol  Venice,  and  Pepin'i  invasion,  are  discut  i 

I'agi,  (Critica,  torn.  Hi.  A,  D.  BIO,  no.  4,  &c  i  aud  Berettl.  -  Dissert.  I  i igrapn.  Italia  niedii 

.T.vi,  in  Uuratorl  Script,  tom.  10.  p.  i 53  i  in  two  critics  have  •>  slight  biai  .  the  Frenchman 
adverse,  the  Italian  favourable,  <■>  tbe  republic, 

(8)  when  the  son  ol  Charlemagne  asserted  bis  right  ol  sovereignty,  lie  was  answered  bj  the 

loyal  Venetians,  oti  ijtitK  iov\oi  deAojuev  >.>■...    rov  •'■•  ■■••■■••  i  staniin.  I'orpby- 

rogeuit,  <ie  Administrat.  Imperii,  uarsS   .      %.  p.  850 '  ""  "i ol  the  ninth 

the  fact  of  the  tenth  century,  which  is  confirmed  bj  I  ol  i  luipra  id  of  i  reiuoam. 
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proofs  of  their  subjection  are  numerous  and  unquestionable ;  and  the 
vain  titles,  the  servile  honours,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously 
solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded  the  magistrates  of  a  free 
people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependance,  which  was  never  absolute 
or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed  by  the  ambition  of  Venice,  and  the 
weakness  of  Constantinople.  Obedience  was  softened  into  respect,  pri- 
vilege ripened  into  prerogative,  and  the  freedom  of  domestic  govern- 
ment was  fortified  by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The 
maritime  cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Adriatic ;  and  when  they  armed  against  the  Normans  in  the  cause  of 
Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty  of  his  subjects,  but  to  the 
gratitude  and  generosity  of  his  faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  pa- 
trimony :(1)  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to 
Gibraltar,  were  indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  at  Pisa  and  Genoa ;  but 
the  Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce 
of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their  riches  increased  with  the  inceasing  demand 
of  Europe ;  their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution 
of  their  bank,  are  of  high  antiquity ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life.  To  assert  her 
nag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  freedom  of  navigation,  the 
republic  could  launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys ;  and  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans  were  encountered  by  her  naval 
arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria  were  assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  sea-coast ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  disinte- 
rested ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared  the  sovereignty  of  a 
city,  the  first  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  policy  of  Venice 
was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  insolence  of  a  maritime 
power ;  yet  her  ambition  was  prudent ;  nor  did  she  often  forget,  that  if 
armed  galleys  were  the  effect  and  safeguard,  merchant  vessels  were  the 
cause  and  supply,  of  her  greatness.  In  her  religion  she  avoided  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  infidels  of  every  clime  appears 
to  have  allayed  betimes  the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive  go- 
vernment was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and  monarchy :  the  doge 
was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly;  as  long  as  he  was  po- 
pular and  successful,  he  reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  prince; 
but  in  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  state,  he  was  deposed,  or  banished, 
or  slain,  by  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The  twelfth  cen- 
tury produced  the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jealous  aristocracy, 
which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant,  and  the  people  to  a  cipher.(2) 
When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims  arrived  at  Ve- 
nice, they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  by 
the  reigning  duke:  his  name  was  Henry  Dandolo;(3j  and  he  shone  in  the 

The  annual  tribute,  which  the  emperor  allows  them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by 
doubling  tbeir  servitude  ;  but  the  hateful  word  Sovkoi  must  he  translated  as  in  the  charier 
of  827,  (Laugier,  Hist,  de  Venice,  toin.  i.  p.  67,  &c.)  by  the  softer  appellation  of  sttbditi  or 
fid  ties. 

(1)  See  the  twenty -fifth  and  thirtieth  dissertations  of  the  Antiquitates  medii  /Evi.of  Muratori. 
From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I  understand  that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to 
England  before  the  jear  1525.  The  most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  commerce,  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by  the  abhe  Dubos.  (Hist,  de  Iu 
Ligtie  de  Cam  bray,  toin.  iii.  p.  443—480.; 

(2)  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their  history.  Their  most 
ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chronicle  (perhaps)  of  John  Sagorninus,  (Venezia,  1765. 
in  octavo),  which  represents  the  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008  2.  1  he  larger 
history  of  the  doge  (1542 — 1554  )  Andrew  Daiidulo,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  twelfth 
tome  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728.  The  history  of  Venice  by  the  abbe  Laugier  (Paris  1728.)  is  a 
m>rk  of  some  merit,  which  1  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  p;nt. 

(3)  Henry  Daudolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  election  (A.  D.  1192)  and  ninety  seven  at  his 
death.  (A.  D.  1205.)  -See  the  observations  of  Ducange  stir  Villehardouin,  no.  201.  But 
this  extraordinary  longeviiy  is  not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist 
another  example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might  afford  an  in- 
stance of  a  writer  of  ninety-nine  ;  but  instead  of  evvciojKovTa,  (I'roam.  ad  Character.)  I  am 
much  inclined  to  icad  iJSiofitjKovTa,  with  his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts' of 
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last  period  of  human  life  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
times.  Under  the  weight  of  years,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,(l) 
Dandolo  retained  a  sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage ;  the 
spirit  of  a  hero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  memorable  ex- 
ploits ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot,  anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  bis  country.  He  praised  the  bold  enthusiasm 
and  liberal  confidence  of  the  barons  and  their  deputies ;  in  such  a  cause 
and  with  such  associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to 
terminate  his  life ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the  republic,  and  some 
delay  was  requisite  to  consult,  on  this  arduous  business,  the  judgment  of 
his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the  French  was  first  debated  bv  the 
six  sages  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  doge  :  it  was  next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the  council 
of  state ;  and  finally  communicated  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  who  were  annually  chosen  in  the  six 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge  was  still  the  chief  of 
the  republic  ;  his  legal  authority  was  supported  by  the  personal  repu- 
tation of  Dandolo  ;  his  arguments  of  public  interest  were  balanced  and 
approved  ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  of  the  treaty.(2)  It  was  proposed,  that  the  crusaders 
should  assemble  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the  ensuing  year: 
that  flat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  prepared  for  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a  number  of  ships  suf- 
ficient for  the  embarkation  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  knights,  and 
twenty  thousand  foot :  that  during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should 
be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  transported  to  whatever  coast  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  Christendom  should  require ;  and  that  the  republic 
should  join  the  armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It  was  re- 
quired, that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their  departure,  a  sum  of 
eighty-five  thousand  marks  of  silver;  and  that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and 
land,  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  confederates.  The  terms 
were  hard ;  but  the  emergency  was  pressing,  and  the  French  barons 
were  not  less  profuse  of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly  was 
convened  to  ratify  the  treaty  :  the  stately  chapel  and  palace  of  St.  Mark 
were  filled  with  ten  thousand  citizens ;  and  the  noble  deputies  were 
taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  themselves  before  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  "  Illustrious  Venetians,"  said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  "we 
"  are  sent  by  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France,  to  im- 
"  plore  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea,  for  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
"  salem.  They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet ;  nor  will 
"  we  rise  from  the  ground,  till  you  have  promised  to  avenge  with  us 
"  the  injuries  of  Christ.''  The  eloquence  of  their  words  and  tears,(3) 
their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant  attitude,  were  applauded  by  an  uni- 
versal shout ;  as  it  were,  says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The 
venerable  doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request  by  those  motives 
of  honour  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  be  offered  to  a  popular  assembly  ; 
the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment,  attested  with  oaths  and  seals, 
mutually  accepted  by  the  weeping  ami  joyful  representatives  of  France 
and  Venice;  and  dispatched  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  Pope  In- 
nocent the  Third.  Two  thousand  marks  were  burrowed  of  the  mer- 
chants for  the  first  expenses  of  the  armament.    Of  the  si\  deputies,  two 

Casaitbon.  n  is  scarcely  poa  Ible  that  the  poweri  of  Uie  inlud  and  body  ibould  support 
tin  mselves  till  Bitch  ;i  period  •  >(  life. 

i  i )  I'he  modern  Venetians  (Laugier,  torn  II.  p  119.)  act  nac  tbe  emperoi  Manuel ;  but  the 
calumny  la  refuted  by  villebardouin  and  tbe  old  writers,  wbo  suppose  thai  Daudolo  lost  bis 
eyes  by  .1  wound   ( no  54.  and  Ducange. ) 

('-')  See  the  original  treat)  In  tbe  CI leof  Andrew  Dandolo,  p 

(.">)  ,\  readei  oi  Villebardouin  musl   observe  the  frequem    i«».is  of  the  marshal  .mil  bis 

brotbei   knu;ht3.     Sacbiez  que  la  •>!   maiute  lerme  ploi piti  miilt  ploraut; 

(Ibid  1  iiiaime  lerme  ploree  ; 31.)  si  orent  moll  piiii  -i   i uent  mult  dura in;  (no. 

<•■'  I  i  oi  mainte  lerme  i>i"i<.  de  pi.i  .    no.  202.)  the)  weep  ou  ever)  occasion  of  grief,  y>y 
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repassed  the  Alps  to  ;i:mince  their  success,  while  their  four  companions 
made  a  fruitless  tri;  -  the  zea]  and  emulation  of  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  t!  c  eaty  was  still  opposed  by  unforeseen  difficulties 
and  delays.  The  iiK>r:;u.  on  his  return  to  Troves,  was  embraced  and 
approved*  by  Thibaut,  out  of  Champagne,  who  had  been  unanimously 
chosen  general  of  the  ^federates.  But  the  health  of  that  valiant 
youth  already  declinei  .  id  soon  became  hopeless  ;  and  he  deplored  the 
untimely  fate  which  ctdemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field  of  battle, 
but  on  ;i  bed  of  sicknes  To  his  brave  and  numerous  vassals  the  dying 
prince  distributed  h  -eg:  they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accom- 

plish hi-  vow  and  the  •  vn;  but  some  there  Mere,  says  the  marshal, 
who  accepted    I  '1  forfeited   their  word.     The  more  resolute 

champions  of  the  cro  i  tld  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  election  of 
a  new  genera]  .  is  the  incapacity,  or  jealousy,  or  reluctance, 

of  the  princes  of  Fram    that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and  willing 
ime  the  conduct    the  enterprise.     They  acquiesced  in  the  choice 
of  a  stranger,  of  Bonine  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  himself  oi  oispicuous  fame  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of 
.  piety  or  ambition  of  the  Italian  chief  decline 
this  honourable  invitaon.     After  visiting  the  French  court,  where  he 
i  eil    as  a   friei   and  kin-man,   the  marquis,   in  the  church  of 
>SS  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a 
nil ;  and  i i  lassed  the   Alps    to  prepare  for  the  distant 

ditionofth  '  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he  displayed 

I,,-'  da  Venice  at  the  head  of  the  Italians:  he 

led  "i-  folh  •  i  by  tin  mil  Blois,  and  the 

most  '"1  their  numbi  -    died  By 

the  pilgrims  of  i  ere  similar  to 

theii  ''"  surpassed,  their  en- 

d   for  the  horses,  and  barracks  for 
the  1  plenished  with  forage  and 

it-,  ships,  eady 

toll.  •  ed  the  price  ><\'  the  freight 

and  armament.    Bui  lib  of  the  cms  ■ 

v  In.  obedience  to 

their  counl  ed  in  their 

for  the  I..'  Mediterr  nean  ;  and  many  of 

the  French  and   It  iper  and  more  convenient 

.   •.'•,■    Holj   '  h  pilgrim 

might  complain,  tl  furnished  hit  ontribution,  be 

•  :ren  ;  the  gold 

and  silver  plate  ol  ;  u  (,  they  freely  delivered  to  tin'  treasury 

5t.  Mark,  .     icrificej  and  after  all  their 

t-,   thirty-four  ,    -till  wanting  to  complete  the 

stipulated  sum.   Th<  moved  by  the  policy  and  patriotism 

of  the  '1  -  i  to  the  barons,  that  if  they  would  join  their 

arms  in  reduci  olted  cities  of  Dalmatia,  he  would  expos 

person  in  the  hoi]  obtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence, 

till    -  I  should  afford   the   rue.  fying  the 

debt.     After  mm  nd  hesitation,   they  chose  rather  to  accept 

the  offer  tl.  the  enterprise;  .md  the   first  hostilities  ol 

_    ,    •  .   of  the 

.  .  anri  hy 

P.  -i  Gunibi  I 

utuait  hi  ii" 

■ 
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Sclavonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  togiance  to  Venice,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Hurary.(l)  The  crusaders 
burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the  harbour ;  landi  their  horses,  troops,  and 
military  engines  ;  and  compelled  the  inhabittte,  after  a  defence  of  five 
days,  to  surrender  at  discretion  :(2)  their  lis  were  spared,  but  the  re- 
volt was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  hcwes  and  the  demolition  of 
their  walls.  The  season  was  far  advanced  :  fc)  French  and  Venetians 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  secure  harbir  and  plentiful  country  ; 
but  their  repose  was  disturbed  by  national  at  tumultuous  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  mariners.  The  conquest  Vara  had  scattered  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  scandal :  the  arms  of  tha'Jies  had  been  stained  in 
their  outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidels,  In  of  Christians ;  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  his  new  subjects  were  them- ■  es  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross;  and  the  scruples  of  thdavout  were'magnified  by 
the  fear  or  lassitude  of  the  reluctant  pilgrim  The  pope  had  excom- 
municated the  false  crusaders  who  had  pillred  and  massacred  their 
brethren,  and  only  the  marquis  Boniface  id  Simon  of  Montfort 
escaped  these  spiritual  thunders ;  the  one  by  a  absence  from  the  siege, 
the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  can.  Innocent  might  ab- 
solve the  simple  and  submissive  penitents  o  8  ranee ;  but  he  was  pro- 
voked by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetia;.  who  refused  to  confess 
their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon,  or  to  alk  in  their  temporal  con- 
cerns, the  interposition  of  a  priest. 

The  assembly  of  such  formidable  powers  by  a  and  land  had  revived 
the  hopes  of  young(3)  Alexius ;  and,  both  at  Snice  and  Zara,  he  soli- 
cited the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for  his  own  resfcation  and  his  father' s(4) 
deliverance.  The  royal  youth  was  recommided  by  Philip  king  of 
Germany:  his  prayers  and  presence  exciu  lie  compassion  of  the 
camp ;  and  his  cause  was  embraced  and  phded  by  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  doub  alliance,  and  the  dignity 
of  Caesar,  had  connected  with  the  imperial  fair;  the  two  elder  brothers 
of  Boniface(o)  :  he  expected  to  derive  a  kimom  from  the  important 
service ;  and  the  morj3  generous  ambition  of  andolo  was  eager  to  se- 
cure the  inestimable  benefits  of  trade  and  domion  that  might  accrue 
to  his  country. (6)  Their  influence  procured  favourable  audience  for 
the  ambassadors  of  Alexius ;  and  if  the  magnude  of  his  offers  excited 
some  suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  whh  he  displayed  might  jus- 
tify the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces  M\ch  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promsd,  in  his  own  and  his 
father's  name,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  b  seated  on  the  throne  of 

is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains  five  or  six  tliousr.  inhabitants  ;  but  the  fortifica« 
tions  are  strong,  and  it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  brie.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spoil  and  Wheeler.  (Voyage  de  Daluiatie,  dt  eece,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  64—70. 
Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8—14.)  the  last  of  whom,  by  staking  Sistertia  for  Sistertii, 
values  an  arch  with  statues  and  columns  at  twelve  pound;  if,  in  his  time,  there  were  no 
trees  near  Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  Hch  produce  our  incomparable 
tnarasquin. 

(1)  Catono  (Hist-  Critica  Reg.  Hungariae,  Stirpis  Arpad.  :i.  iv.  p.  536—558.)  collects  all 
the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  conquerors  o: 

(2)  See  the  whole  transaction  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pe,  in  the  Epistles  of  Innocent 
III.     Gesta,  c.  86-88. 

(.")  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  bear  of  the  valet  de  -jstantinople  as  applied  to  young 
Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the  in/tints  of  Spain,  d  the  noblissimus  puer  of  the 
Romans.  The  pages  and  valets  of  the  knights  were  as  no;  as  themselves.  (Villeuardouiu 
and  Ducange,  no.  36  ) 

(4)  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villebardouin,  Sursu- .\o.  35,  &c.)  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kup  (Kvpio?)  'ned  into  its  proper  name ;  the 
faitber  corruptions  of  Tursac  and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  tat  licence  may  have  been  used 
in  the  old  dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

(5)  Reiner  and  Conrad  :  the  former  married  Maria,  daugtal  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora  Angela,  SET  of  the  emperors  Isaac  and 
Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned  the  Greek  court  and  prince]  r  the  glory  of  defending  lyre 
against  Saladiu.     (Ducange,  Fain.  Byzant.  p.  187.  203.) 

(6)  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comueno,  lib.  iii.  c.  0.)  accuses  t  doge  and  Venetians  as  the  first 
authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  considers  ta  as  a  nv^a  iirep  Kvfiari,  the  W- 
rival  and  shameful  otters  of  the  royal  exile. 
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repnssed  tlie  Alps  to  announce  their  success,  while  their  four  companions 
made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed  by  unforeseen  difficulties 
and  delays.  The  marshal,  on  his  return  to  Troves,  was  embraced  and 
approved  hy  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  been  unanimously 
chosen  general  of  the  confederates.  But  the  health  of  that  valiant 
youth  already  declined,  and  soon  became  hopeless  ;  and  lie  deplored  the 
untimely  fate  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field  of  battle, 
but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his  brave  and  numerous  vassals  the  dying 
prince  distributed  his  treasures :  they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accom- 
plish his  vow  and  their  own ;  but  some  there  were,  says  the  marshal, 
who  accepted  his  gifts  and  forfeited  their  word.  The  more  resolute 
champions  of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  election  of 
a  new  general ;  but  such  was  the  incapacity,  or  jealousy,  or  reluctance, 
of  the  princes  of  France,  that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and  willing 
to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in  the  choice 
of  a  stranger,  of  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of 
the  times(l)  ;  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  the  Italian  chief  decline 
this  honourable  invitation.  After  visiting  the  French  court,  where  he 
was  received  as  a  friend  and  kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of 
Soissons,  was  invested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a 
general;  and  immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to  prepare  for  the  distant 
expedition  of  the  east.  About  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  lie  displayed 
his  banner,  and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the  head  of  the  Italians  :  he 
was  preceded  or  followed  by  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the 
most  respectable  barons  of  France  ;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled  by 
the  pilgrims  of  Germany,(2)  whose  object  and  motives  were  similar  to 
their  own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  their  en- 
gagements :  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses,  and  barracks  for 
the  troops ;  the  magazines  were  abundantly  replenished  with  forage  and 
provisions  ;  and  the  fleet  of  transports,  ships,  and  galleys,  was  ready 
to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  republic  had  received  the  price  of  the  freight 
and  armament.  But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusaders 
who  were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose  obedience  to 
their  count  was  voluntary  and  precarious,  had  embarked  in  their  vessels 
for  the  long  navigation  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  ;  and  main'  of 
the  French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
passage  from  Marseilles  and  Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Eacli  pilgrim 
might  complain,  that  after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contribution,  he 
was  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  his  absent  brethren ;  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they  freely  delivered  to  the  treasury 
of  St.  Mark,  was  a  generous  but  inadequate  sacrifice  :  and  after  all  their 
efforts,  thirty-four  thousand  marks  were  still  wanting  to  complete  the 
stipulated  sum.  The  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  policy  and  patriotism 
of  the  doge,  who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they  would  join  their 
arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dalmatia,  he  would  expose  his 
person  in  the  holy  war,  and  obtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence, 
till  some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
debt.  After  much  scruple  and  hesitation,  they  chose  rather  to  accept 
the  offer  than  to  relinquish  the  enterprise;  and  the  first  hostilities  of 
the  fleet  and  army  were  directed  against  Zara,(3)  a  strong  city  of  the 

(1)  By  a  victory  (A.  D.  1191.)  over  the  citizens  of  Asli,  by  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  anrl  hy 
an  embassy  from  the  pope  to  the  German  princes.  (Mnratoii,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tome  x.  p 
16.-!   202.) 

(2)  See  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  C.  P.  of  Gunther,  (Cauisii  Antiq  l.ert 
torn  iv.  p.  5—8  )  who  celebrates  the  pilgrimage  of  his  abbot  Martin,  one  of  the  preach  in? 
rivals  of  Knlk  of  Neuiliy.  His  monastery,  of  the  Cistertian  order,  was  situate  in  the  <nnce=s  ol 
Basil. 

(X)  Jadera,  now  Zara,  wasa  Roman  colony,  whichrackuowtedEefi  Augustus  foi  its  patent    !1 
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Sclavonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Venice,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Hungary  .(1)  The  crusaders 
burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the  harbour;  landed  their  horses,  troops,  and 
military  engines ;  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  five 
days,  to  surrender  at  discretion  :(2)  their  lives  were  spared,  but  the  re- 
volt was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  houses  and  the  demolition  of 
their  walls.  The  season  was  far  advanced  :  the  French  and  Venetians 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  secure  harbour  and  plentiful  country  ; 
but  their  repose  was  disturbed  by  national  and  tumultuous  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  mariners.  The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the  allies  had  been  stained  in 
their  outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidels,  but  of  Christians  ;  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  scruples  of  the  devout  were 'magnified  by 
the  fear  or  lassitude  of  the  reluctant  pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excom- 
municated the  false  crusaders  who  had  pillaged  and  massacred  their 
brethren,  and  only  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort 
escaped  these  spiritual  thunders;  the  one  by  his  absence  from  the  siege, 
the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  Innocent  might  ab- 
solve the  simple  and  submissive  penitents  of  France ;  but  he  was  pro- 
voked by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  refused  to  confess 
their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon,  or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  con- 
cerns, the  interposition  of  a  priest. 

The  assembly  of  such  formidable  powers  by  sea  and  land  had  revived 
the  hopes  of  young(3)  Alexius ;  and,  both  at  Venice  and  Zara,  he  soli- 
cited the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for  his  own  restoration  and  his  father' s(4) 
deliverance.  The  royal  youth  was  recommended  by  Philip  king  of 
Germany :  his  prayers  and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
camp  ;  and  his  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance,  and  the  dignity 
of  Ciesar,  had  connected  with  the  imperial  family  the  two  elder  brothers 
of  IJoniface(5)  :  he  expected  to  derive  a  kingdom  from  the  important 
service ;  and  the  morve  generous  ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  se- 
cure the  inestimable  benefits  of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue 
tn  his  country. (6)  Their  influence  procured  a  favourable  audience  for 
the  ambassadors  of  Alexius  ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of  his  offers  excited 
some  suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  be  displayed  might  jus- 
tify the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces  which  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promised,  in  his  own  and  his 
father's  name,   that  as  soon  as  they  should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of 

is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains  Ave  or  six  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  the  fortifies, 
tions  are  strong,  and  it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  Wheeler.  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Greece,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  (it— 70. 
Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8—11.)  the  last  of  whom,  by  mistaking  Sistertia  tor  Sistertii, 
values  an  arch  with  statues  and  columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  in  his  time,  there  were  no 
trees  near  Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  incomparable 
marasquln. 

(1)  Catono  (Hist  Critica  Reg.  Hungarian,  Stirpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p.  536—558.)  collects  all 
the  tacts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  conqueror*  of  Zara. 

(2)  See  the  whole  transaction  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  in  the  Epistles  of  Innocent 
III.     Gestn,  c.  86-88. 

(3)  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constantinople  as  applied  to  young 
Alexius,  on  account  of  his  vonth,  like  the  infants  of  Spam,   and  the  noblissitllUS  )>ticr  of  the 

Etonians.    The  pages  and  valet*  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  a»  Lhemselves.  (Vlllebardouiu 

and  Ducailge,  no.  36  ) 

(1)  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villchardouiu,  Sursac,  (no.  55,  &<  .  which  mav  be  de- 
rived from  the  French  .sire,  or  the  Greek  K  melted  into  lis  propel  ni ;  the 

farther  corruptions  of  rurssc  and  Conserve  will  lustruct  m  whal  liceuce  ma)  have  been  used 
in  the  old  duiasties  of  Assyria  and  I  gypti 

(.))  Reiner  and  Conrad  :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the  em  perm   Manuel  Com- 

neniis;  the  latter  was  the  husband  ol    1 1 > lora   Angela,  slstei   .>i   the  emperors  Isaac  and 

Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned  the  Greek  couri  and  princes  foi  the  glorj  "i  defending  lyre 
againBl  Saladin.    (Oucange,  Pam.  Bytant.  p.  187 

K.  Nicetaa  (In  Alexio  Comueno,  lib.  ill  c  9.)  accuses  the  doge  and  Venetians  as  the  flrel 
authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  considers  only  as  a  xi/u  iirtp utfutri,  the  v- 

Hi  at  and  shameful  oilers  of  the  rojal  exile. 
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Constantinople,  they  would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
and  submit  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the 
Romish  church.  He  engaged  to  recompense  the  labours  and  merits  of 
the  crusaders,  by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  silver;  to  accompany  them  in  person  to  Egypt ;  or,  if  it 
should  be  judged  more  advantageous,  to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten 
thousand  men,  and,  during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights,  for  the  service 
of  the  Holy  Land.  These  tempting  conditions  were  accepted  by  the 
republic  of  Venice ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and  marquis  per- 
suaded the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St.  Pol,  with  eight  barons  of 
France,  to  join  in  the  glorious  enterprise.  A  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  was  confirmed  by  their  oaths  and  seals ;  and  each  in- 
dividual, according  to  his  situation  and  character,  was  swayed  by  the 
hope  of  public  or  private  advantage ;  by  the  honour  of  restoring  an 
exiled  monarch ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable  opinion,  that  their  ef- 
forts in  Palestine  would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing,  and  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  Constantinople  must  precede  and  prepare  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  they  were  the  chiefs  or  equals  of  a  valiant  band  of  freemen 
or  volunteers,  who  thought  and  acted  for  themselves ;  the  soldiers  and 
clergy  were  divided ;  and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance, 
the  numbers  and  arguments  of  the  dissidents  were  strong  and  respect- 
able.^) The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by  the  report  of  the  naval 
power  and  impregnable  strength  of  Constantinople ;  and  their  appre- 
hensions were  disguised  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  themselves,  by  the 
more  decent  objections  of  religion  and  duty.  They  alleged  the  sanctity 
of  a  vow,  which  had  drawn  them  from  their  families  and  homes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  nor  should  the  dark  and  crooked  councils 
of  human  policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Their  first  offence,  the  attack  of  Zara,  had 
been  severely  punished  by  the  reproach  of  their  conscience  and  the  cen- 
tres of  the  pope;  nor  would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-Christians.  The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronounced  ; 
nor  would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging  with  the  sword  the  schism 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  doubtful  usurpation  of  the  Byzantine  monarch. 
On  these  principles  or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most  distinguished 
for  their  valour  and  piety,  withdrew  from  the  camp  ;  and  their  retreat 
was  less  pernicious  than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented 
party,  that  laboured,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate  the  army  and  dis- 
appoint the  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure  of  the  fleet  and  army 
M'as  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians;  whose  zeal  for  the  service  of 
the  royal  youth  concealed  a  just  resentment  to  his  nation  and  family. 
They  were  mortified  by  the  recent  preference  which  had  been  given  to 
Pisa,  the  rival  of  their  trade  :  they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and  injury 
to  liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  Dandolo  might  not  dis- 
courage the  popular  tale,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  the 
emperor  Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the  sanctity  of  an  ambas- 
sador. A  similar  armament,  for  ages,  had  not  rode  the  Adriatic ;  it 
was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  pa- 
landers  for  the  horses;  two  hundred  and  forty  transports  filled  with 
men  and  arms ;  seventy  store-ships  laden  with  provisions  ;  and  fifty 
stout  galleys,  well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy.(2)  While 
the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  serene,  and  the  water  smooth,  every 
eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  scene  of  military  and  na- 

0)  Yillehardonin  and  Gnntlier  represent  the  sentiments  of  ihe  two  parties.  The  abbot 
Man  ill  left  tie  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Palestine,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
and  became  a  reluctant  witness  of  the  second  siege. 

(.')  I  lie  birth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  biTi  the  motive  and  the  means  of 
searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable  story  of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seeing 
to  accuse  the  copious  and  more  lecent  narratives  of  Sanndu  (in  Muratoii,  Script.  Kcruia 
Italicarum,  torn,  xxii.)    Bloudns,  Sabellicus,  and  Rhamusius. 
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val  pomp  which  overspread  the  sea.  The  shields  of  the  knights  and 
Bquires,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  were;  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  ships ;  the  banners  of  the  nations  and  families  were  dis- 
played from  the  stern ;  our  modern  artillery  were  supplied  by  three 
hundred  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts  :  the  fatigues  of  the  way 
were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music  ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  adventu- 
rers were  raised  by  the  mutual  assurance,  that  forty  thousand  Christian 
heroes  were  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. (1)  In  the  navigation  (2) 
from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet  was  successfully  steered  by  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  Venetian  pilots ;  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first 
landed  on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  :  the  isle  of  Corfu  afford- 
ed a  station  and  repose ;  they  doubled  without  accident  the  perilous 
cape  of  Malea,  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus  or  the  Morea ;  made 
a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negropont  and  Andros  ;  and  cast  anchor  at 
Abydus  or  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  con- 
quest were  easy  and  bloodless;  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without 
patriotism  or  courage,  were  crushed  by  an  irresistible  force  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience  ;  and  it  was  re- 
warded by  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Latins.  As  they  pene- 
trated through  the  Hellespont,  the  magnitude  of  their  navy  was  com- 
pressed in  a  narrow  channel ;  and  the  face  of  the  waters  was  darkened 
with  innumerable  sails.  They  again  expanded  in  the  basin  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  traversed  that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  European 
shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  prudent  doge  dissuaded  them  from  dispersing  them- 
selves in  a  populous  and  hostile  land  ;  and,  as  their  stock  of  provisions 
was  reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  season  of  barvest,  to  replenish  their 
store-ships  in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Propontis.  With  this  resolution, 
they  directed  their  course  ;  but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  impatience, 
drove  them  to  the  eastward ;  and  so  near  did  they  run  to  the  shore  and 
the  city,  that  some  volleys  of  stones  and  darts  were  exchanged  between 
the  ships  and  the  rampart.  As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed  with  ad- 
miration on  the  capital  of  the  east,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  earth  ; 
rising  from  her  seven  hills,  and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred  palaces 
and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun,  and  reflected  in  the  waters  ;  the 
walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers  and  spectators,  whose  numbers  thev 
beheld,  of  whose  temper  they  were  ignorant ;  and  eacli  heart  was  chilled 
by  the  reflection,  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enter- 
prise had  never  been  undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  warriors.  But 
the  momentary  apprehension  was  dispelled  by  hope  and  valour ;  and 
every  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  glanced  his  eye  on  the 
sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the  glorious  conflict.(3) 
The  Latins  cast  anchor  before  Chalcedon ;  the  mariners  only  were  left 
in  the  vessels  ;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms,  were  safely  landed  ;  and 
in  the  luxury  of  an  imperial  palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of 
their  success.  On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved  towards 
Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople  ;  a  detachment  of  five 
hundred  Greek  horse  was  surprised  ami  defeated  by  fourscore  French 
knights  ;  and  in  a  halt  of  nine  days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  forage  and  provisions. 

In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  prcat  empire,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which  should  have  cheeked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  strangers.     The  Greeks,  in  truth,  were  anunwarlike  peo- 

(1)  Vlllehardouin,  no.  62.  Hia  feelings  anil  expressions  are  original;  be  often  weeps, 
in  i  be  rejoices  in  Hie  «!•>•  lea  and  perils  of  war  with  a  spirit  unknown  i<>  ;i  sedentary  writer. 

.'■  .ii il  all  the  geographical  m i  are  corrupted   bj  thi   Latliu      ihe 

I"  i"  appi  llation  of  I  balcis,  ;mii  ;>n  Eubcea,  i*  derived  from  its  / 

it,  which  dishonours  our  maps  (d'Anvilli  kncieune,tom   i   [•  263.). 

(3)  it  ia<  hies  que  II  ne  m   si  i  ardl  i  ni  Ii   i  uei  ne  (remlsl   (c.  670     ■  ■  •  has<  una  <• 
"  •    "'""  •  ■  ■  que  pai  tem trout  meatier  (c.  68  ).    Such 
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pie  ;  but  they  were  rich,  industrious,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single 
man  :  had  that  man  been  capable  of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a 
distance,  or  of  courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first 
rumour  of  his  nephew's  alliance  with  the  French  and  Venetians  was 
despised  by  the  usurper  Alexius  ;  his  flatterers  persuaded  him,  that  in 
his  contempt  he  was  bold  and  sincere  ;  and  each  evening,  in  the  close  of 
the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomforted  the  Barbarians  of  the  west.  These 
Barbarians  had  been  justly  terrified  by  the  report  of  his  naval  power; 
and  the  sixteen  hundred  fishing-boats  of  Constantinople  (1)  could  have 
manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop  their  entrance  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  But  all  force  may  be  annihilated  by  the 
negligence  of  the  prince  and  the  venality  of  his  ministers.  The  great 
duke,  or  admiral,  made  a  scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction  of  the 
sails,  the  masts,  and  the  rigging ;  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for 
the  more  important  purpose  of  the  chase  ;  and  the  trees,  says  Nicetas, 
were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the  groves  of  religious  worship.(2) 
From  his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius  was  awakened  by  the  siege  of  Zara 
and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins  :  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was 
real,  he  thought  it  inevitable,  and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  ab- 
ject despondency  and  despair.  He  suffered  these  contemptible  Barba- 
rians to  pitch  their  camp  in  the  sight  of  the  palace  ;  and  his  apprehen- 
sions were  thinly  disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy. The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  astonished  (his  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  say)  at  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  strangers.  If 
these  pilgrims  were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem, his  voice  must  applaud,  and  his  treasures  should  assist,  their  pious 
design  ;  but  should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their 
numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not  protect 
them  from  his  just  resentment.  The  answer  of  the  doge  and  barons 
was  simple  and  magnanimous.  "  In  the  cause  of  honour  and  justice," 
they  said,  "  we  despise  the  usurper  of  Greece,  his  threats  and  his  offers. 
"  Our  friendship  and  his  allegiance  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the 
"  young  prince  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his  father,  the  emperor 
"  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his  eyes, 
"  by  the  crime  of  an  ungrateful  brother.  Let  that  brother  confess  his 
"  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness,  and  we  ourselves  will  intercede,  that 
"  he  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  affluence  and  security.  But  let  him 
"  not  insult  us  by  a  second  message;  our  reply  will  be  made  in  arms,  in 
"  the  palace  of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  Scutari,  the  crusaders  pre- 
pared themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  Catholics,  for  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Perilous  indeed  was  the  adventure  ;  the  stream  was  broad 
and  rapid  ;  in  a  calm  the  current  of  the  Euxine  might  drive  down  the 
liquid  and  unextinguishable  fires  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  Europe  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  horse  and  foot  in  formi- 
dable array.  On  this  memorable  day,  which  happened  to  be  bright  and 
pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distributed  in  six  battles  or  divisions ;  the 
first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  ot  his  cross- 
bows. The  four  successive  battles  of  the  French  were  commanded  by  his 
brother  Henry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Mont- 
morency, the  last  of  whom  was  honoured  by  the  voluntary  service  of  the 
marshals  and  nobles  of  Champagne.  The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard 
and  reserve  of  the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  at 
the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Lombards.     The  chargers,  saddled,  with 

(1)  Eandem  urbem  plus  in  solis  navibns  piscatorum  abiindare,  quam  lllos  in   tola  navigio. 

Hubebat  enini  milk  ct  sexcentas  piscatorias  navis Bellicas  antem  sive  mercatorias  iia- 

beiiani  iiitinif.c  nmltitinliiiis  et  portum  tutisiimum.     Gimtber,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  viii.  p.  10. 

("£)   Kadix-vip  iifiwv  u\<rewi>,  enreiv  Se  Kai  0eo(t>vrevTwv  Traoaheiaiov  ecpitSoVTO  Tu«7a*i.    Nic*« 

las  in  Alex.  Coiuneuo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  p.  513. 
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their  long  caparisons  dragging  on  the  ground,  were  embarked  in  the  flat 
palanders  ;(1)  and  the  knights  stood  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  in  com- 
plete armour,  their  helmets  laced,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  Their 
numerous  train  of  serjeants(2)  and  archers  occupied  the  transports  :  and 
each  transport  was  towed  by  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a  galley.  The 
six  divisions  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without  encountering  an  enemy 
or  an  obstacle  ;  to  land  the  foremost  was  the  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was 
the  resolution  of  every  division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  danger,  the  knights  in  their  heavy  armour  leaped  into 
the  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high  as  their  girdle  ;  the  Serjeants  and  archers 
were  animated  by  their  valour ;  and  the  squires  letting  down  the  draw- 
bridges of  the  palanders,  led  the  horses  to  the  shore.  Before  the  squad- 
rons could  mount,  and  form  and  couch  their  lances,  the  seventy  thou- 
sand Greeks  had  vanished  from  their  sight ;  the  timid  Alexius  gave  the 
example  to  his  troops ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  plunder  of  his  ricli  pavi- 
lions that  the  Latins  were  informed  that  they  had  fought  against  an  em- 
peror. In  the  first  consternation  of  the  flying  enemy,  they  resolved,  by 
a  double  attack,  to  open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  tower  of  Ga- 
lata,(3)  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  was  attacked  and  stormed  by  the  French, 
while  the  Venetians  assumed  the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the  boom, 
or  chain,  that  was  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  Byzantine  shore. 
After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid  perseverance  prevailed  ; 
twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  navy,  were  either  sunk  or 
taken:  the  enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron  were  cut  asunder  by  the 
shears,  or  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  galleys  ;(4)  and  the  Venetian 
fleet,  safe  and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Constantinople. 
By  these  daring  achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty  thousand  Latins  so- 
licited the  licence  of  besieging  a  capital  which  contained  above  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,(5)  able  though  not  willing  to  bear  arms 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Such  an  account  would  indeed  suppose 
a  population  of  near  two  millions  ;  but  whatever  abatement  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  the  belief  of  those  numbers  will 
equally  exalt  the  fearless  spirit  of  their  assailants. 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Venetians  were  divided  by 
their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.  The  former  affirmed  with  truth,  that 
Constantinople  was  most  accessible  on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  the  har- 
bour. The  latter  might  assert  with  honour,  that  they  had  long  enough 
trusted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground,  and  a  close 
onset,  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  After  a  prudent  compromise  of  em- 
ploying the  two  nations  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited  to 

(1)  From  the  version  of  Vignere  I  adopt  the  well-sounding  word  palander,  which  i$  still 
used,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Hut  had  I  written  in  French,  I  should  have  preferred 
the  original  and  expressive  denominations  of  vessiers,  or  ku.ssiers,  from  the  huis,  or  door, 
which  was  let  down  as  a  draw  bridge  ;  but  which  at  sea,  was  closed  into  the  side  of  the  ship. 
See  Ducangeau  Villehardouiu,  no   14.  and  Joinville,  p.  '-'7,  28.  edit,  du  Louvre. 

(2)  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  the  followers,  *c.  I  use,  after  Villehardouiu,  the  word 
Serjeants,  for  all  hoisemen  who  were  not  knights.  There  were  Serjeant! at  arms,  and  Serjeants 
at  law  ;  and,  if  wc  visit  the  parade  and  Westminster-hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  result  of 
the  distinction.     (Ducange,  Glossar.  Latin.  Servientes,  &:c.  torn    vi.  p.  226—331. 

(3)  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  (ialala,  the  chain,  &c.  Ducange  is 
accurate  and  lull.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chapters  of  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  the  same 
author.  The  inhabitants  of  Galata  were  so  vain  and  ignorant,  that  thev  applied  to  themselves 
St.  Paul's  epiith  to  the  Galatiaus. 

(4)  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  Aquila,  (DaudoL  Cbroutcon.  p. 
3/K.)  which  Blondus  (de  (iestis  Vcnct.)  has  changed  into  AqullO,  the  noith  wind.  Ducange, 
Observations,  no.  K5.  maintains  the  lattei  reading  ;  hut  In-  bad  not  leeu  the  respectable  test  of 
Oandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topograph;  of  the  harbour.  The  south  east  would 
have  been  a  more  effectual  wind. 

(5)  Quatrecens  mil  homes  on  plus,  (Villebardonin,  no.  134.)  must  be  understand  of  m,n  of 
a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Has  Empire,  torn.  \\  p.  117.)  allows  Constantinople  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  an  influlte numbei  "i  i""t  soldiers. 

In  its  present  decay,  the  capital  of  Hie  Ottoman  empire,  may  contain  tout  h lied  thou  slid 

souls;  i  lull's    ["ravels,   vol.  II    p     101,  KM  I  bul   as  the  links   seep  no  mil  as 

clicnnisiances  are  fallacious,  II  is  impossibe  to  ascertain  (Nlebubi  Voyage  en  Arable,  tot i  1. 
p.  IK,  19.)  'he  real  popuiousness  of  then  i  me*. 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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their  character,  the  fleet  covering  the  army,  they  both  proceeded  from 
the  entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the  harbour :  the  stone  bridge  of  the 
river  was  hastily  repaired ;  and  the  six  battles  of  the  French  formed 
their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the  capital,  the  basis  of  the  tri- 
angle which  runs  about  four  miles  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis.(l) 
On  the  edge  of  a  broad  ditch,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise.  The  gates  to 
the  right  and  left  of  their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies  of 
cavalry  and  light  infantry,  which  cut  off  their  stragglers,  swept  the 
country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  alarm  five  or  six  times  in  the  course 
of  each  day,  and  compelled  them  to  plant  a  pallisade,  and  sink  an  in- 
trenchment,  for  their  immediate  safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys 
the  Venetians  had  been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  too  voracious  ;  the 
usual  complaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were  heard,  and  perhaps  felt : 
their  stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted  in  three  weeks  ;  and  their  dis- 
gust of  salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh  of  their  horses.  The 
trembling  usurper  was  supported  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law, 
a  valiant  youth,  who  aspired  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country  ;  the  Greeks, 
regardless  of  that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Varan- 
gian guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as  they  are  named  in  the  writers 
of  the  times. (2)  After  ten  days'  incessant  labour,  the  ground  was 
levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly 
made,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exercised  their 
various  powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap  the 
foundations.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the  scaling-ladders 
were  applied :  the  numbers  that  defended  the  vantage  ground,  repulsed 
and  oppressed  the  adventurous  Latins :  but  they  admired  the  resolution 
of  fifteen  knights  and  Serjeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  main- 
tained their  perilous  station  till  they  were  precipitated  or  made  prisoners 
by  the  imperial  guards  On  the  side  of  theharbour  the  naval  attack  was 
more  successfully  conducted  by  the  Venetians ;  and  that  industrious 
people  employed  every  resource  that  was  known  and  practised  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in  front,  was 
formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the  former  was 
supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  latter,  whose  decks,  and 
poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms  of  military  engines,  that  dis- 
charged their  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  first  line.  The  soldiers,  who 
leaped  from  the  galleys  on  shore,  immediately  planted  and  ascended 
their  scaling-ladders,  while  the  large  ships  advancing  more  slowly  into 
the  intervals,  and  lowering  a  draw-bridge,  opened  a  way  through  the  air 
from  their  masts  to  the  rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  the  doge, 
a  venerable  and  conspicuous  form,  stood  aloft  in  complete  armour  on  the 
prow  of  his  galley.  The  great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  be- 
fore him ;  his  threats,  promises,  and  exhortations,  urged  the  diligence 
of  the  rowers ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that  struck;  and  Dandolo  was 
the  first  warrior  on  the  shore.  The  nations  admired  the  magnanimity 
of  the  blind  old  man,  without  reflecting  that  his  age  and  infirmities 
diminished  the  price  of  life,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  immortal  glory. 
On  a  sudden,  by  an  invisible  hand  (for  the  standard-bearer  was  probably 
slain),  the  banner  of  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart :  twenty-five 
towers  were  rapidly  occupied ;  and,  by  the  cruel  expedient  of  fire,  the 
Greeks  were  driven  from  the  adjacent  quarter.  The  doge  had  dispatch- 
ed the  intelligence  of  his  success,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  danger  of 

(1)  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to  measure  more  than  four 
thousand  paces.  Vet  Villehardouin  computes  the  space  at  three  leagues,  (no.  86.)  If  his  eyes 
were  not  deceived,  he  must  reckon  by  the  old  Gallic  league  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
paces,  which  might  still  be  used  in  Champagne. 

(2;  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardouin,  (no.  89-95,  &c.)  Englois  et 
lianoii  avfcc  lenrs  haches.  Whatever  had  been  their  origin,  a  French  pilgrim  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  nations  of  which  they  were  al  that  time  composed. 
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his  confederates.  Nobly  declaring-,  that  he  would  rather  die  with  the 
pilgrims  than  gain  a  victory  hy  their  destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished 
his  advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
He  found  the  six  weary  diminutive  battles  of  the  French  encompassed 
by  sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of  which  waa 
more  numerous  than  the  largest  of  their  divisions.  Shame  and  despair 
had  provoked  Alexius  to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally;  but  he  waa 
awed  by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins  ;  and,  after  skir- 
mishing at  a  distance,  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening. 
The  silence  or  tumult  of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears  ;  and  the  timid 
usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  gold  I    de- 

serted his  wife,  his  people,  and  his  fortune,  threw  himself  into  a  bark, 
stole  through  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  shameful  safety  in  an  ob- 
scure harbour  of  Thrace.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprized  of  his  flight 
Greek  nobles  sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the  blind' 
Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of  the  executioner.  Again  saved  and 
exalted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  captive,  in  his  imperial  robes, 
was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  \ 
real  terror  and  affected  joy,  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  hostilities  were  suspended:  and  the  Latin  chiefs  were  surprised 
by  a  message  from  the  lawful  and  reigning  emperor,  who  was  impatient 
to  embrace  his  son,  and  to  reward  his  generous  deliverers.(l) 

But  these  generous  deliverers  were  unwilling  to  release  their  hostage 
till  they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the  payment,  or  at  least  the 
promise  of  their  rccompence.  They  chose  four  ambassadors,  Matthew  of 
Montmorency,  our  historian  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  and  two  Vene- 
tians, to  congratulate  the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  on  their 
approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were  lined  with  the  battle-axes  of  the 
Danish  and  English  guard;  the  presence-chamber  glittered  with  gold 
and  jewels,  the  false  substitues  of  virtue  and  power;  by  the  side  of  the 
blind  Isaac  his  wife  was  seated,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and 
by  her  appearance,  the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were  drawn  from  their 
domestic  retirement,  and  mingled  with  the  circle  of  senators  and  soldiers. 
The  Latins  by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal  spoke  like  men,  conscious  of 
their  merits,  but  who  respected  the  work  of  their  own  h  d  the 

emperor  clearly  understood,  that  his  son's  engagements  with  Venice  and 
the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Withdrawing 
into  a  private  chamber  with  the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an  interpreter, 
and  the  four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius  inquired 
some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  his  stipulations.     The  submission  of  the 
eastern  empire  to  the  pope,  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  pre- 
sent contribution  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver — "  The- 
"  conditions  are  weighty;"  was  his  prudent  reply,  "  they  are  hard    to 
"accept,  and  difficult  to  perform.    But  no  conditions  i 
"measure  of  your  services   and  deserts."     After  this  satisfactorj 
surance,  the  barons  mounted  on  horseback,  and  introduced  the  heir  of 
Constantinople  to  the  city  and  palace.  Hisyoutb  and  marvellous  adven- 
tures engaged  every  heart  in  bis  favour,  and  Alexius 
crowned  with  his  father  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.     Jn  the  first  da] 
his  reign,  the  people,  already  blessed  with  the  restoration  of  plenty  and 
pence,  was  delighted  by  the  joyful  catastrophe  of  tl  I  the 

discontent  of  the  nobles,  their  r  I  by 

the  polished  surface  of  pli  I  loyalty.    The  mixture  oi 

cordant  nations  in  the  same  cai 
chief  and  danger;  and   the  suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pe 

(1)  For  Hie  Hi st  siege  and  c 

cruiadere  to  Innocent  III.     Ueata,  c.  91 

AlMlot in.  lib.  III.  c    lO.n  iidolo,  In  Cbron.  MS.    Qnutber,  a 

Martin,  were petrel   rned  i tlieii  obaihwte  pilgrimage  ai  Inutalein.oi  Si    li d'Acre 

wbereuie  greatest  pari  ol  tue auj  bad  died 
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the  quarters  of  the  French  and  Venetians.  But  the  liberty  of  trade  and 
familiar  intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  friendly  nations ;  and  each 
day  the  pilgrims  were  tempted,  by  devotion  or  curiosity,  to  visit  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Constantinople.  Their  rude  minds,  insensible 
perhaps  of  the  finer  arts,  were  astonished  by  the  magnificent  scenery  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  native  towns  enhanced  the  populousness  and 
riches  of  the  first  metropolis  of  Christendom.(l)  Descending  from  his 
state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by  interest  and  gratitude  to  repeat 
his  frequent  and  familiar  visits  to  his  Latin  allies  ;  and  in  the  freedom 
of  the  table,  the  gay  petulance  of  the  French  sometimes  forgot  the  em- 
peror of  the  east.(2)  In  their  most  serious  conferences,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  re-union  of  the  two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and 
time ;  but  avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal ;  and  a  large  sum  was  in- 
stantly disbursed  to  appease  the  wants,  and  silence  the  importunity  of 
the  crusaders.(3)  Alexius  was  alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of  their 
departure  :  their  absence  might  have  relieved  him  from  the  engagement 
which  he  was  yet  incapable  of  performing ;  but  his  friends  would  have 
left  him  naked  and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidious 
nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of  a  year,  by  under- 
taking to  defray  their  expense,  and  to  satisfy  in  their  name  the  freight  of 
the  Venetian  vessels.  The  offer  was  agitated  in  the  council  of  the  barons  ; 
and,  after  a  repetition  of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes 
again  acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  the  doge,  and  the  prayer  of  the  young 
emperor.  At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  he  prevailed 
on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him  with  an  army  round  the 
provinces  of  Europe ;  to  establish  his  authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle, 
while  Constantinople  was  awed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin,  and  his  con- 
federates of  France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition  was  successful ;  the 
blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  listened  to  the 
predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence  which  had  raised 
him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne  would  heal  his  gout,  restore  his 
sight,  and  watch  over  the  long  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of 
the  suspicious  old  man  was  tormented  by  the  rising  glories  of  his  son  ; 
nor  could  his  pride  conceal  from  his  envy,  that  while  his  own  name  was 
pronounced  in  faint  and  reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal  youth  was  the 
theme  of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise.(4) 

By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  from  a  dream  of 
nine  centuries ;  from  the  vain  presumption  that  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign  arms.  The  strangers  of  the  west 
had  violated  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  Constantine ;  their 
imperial  clients  soon  became  as  unpopular  as  themselves ;  the  well- 
known  vices  of  Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his  in- 
firmities, and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an  apostate,  who  had 
renounced  the  manners  and  religion  of  his  country.  His  secret  cove- 
nant with  the  Latins  was  divulged  or  suspected  ;  the  people,  and  especially 
the  clergy,  were  devoutly  attached  to  their  faith  and  superstition  ;  and 
every  convent,  and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the  church, 

(1)  Compare,  in  the  rude  energy  of  Villeliardouin,  (no.  66.  100.)  the  inside  and  outside  views 
of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pilgrims  :  cette  ville  (says  he)  que 
de  tomes  Iesautres  ere  souveraine.  See  the  parallel  passages  of  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  Hist. 
HierosoUih.  i.  c.  4.  and  Wil.  Tyr.  2,  3.  20.  26. 

(2)  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and  clapped  on  his  head  a 
woollen  or  hairy  cap,  to  /uK^aXo-rr/jeirer  nai  irayKXcicnoii  naTeppwaivev  ovona.  (Nicetas,  p. 
358.)  If  these  merry  companions  were  Venetians,  it  was  the  insolence  of  trade  and  a  common, 
wealth. 

(.">)  Villebardouiu,  no.  101.  Dandolo,  p.  322.  The  doge  affirms,  that  the  Venetians  were 
paid  more  slowly  than  the  French;  but  he  owns  that  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed 
on  that  subject.  Had  he  read  Villehardouin  ?  The  Greeks  complained,  however,  quod  tonus 
Graclveopes  traustulisset.  (Guntber,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  See  the  lamentations  and  invectives 
of  Niceias.  (p.  355.) 

(1)  The  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus  occupies  three  books  in  Nicetas,  p.  291—352.  The 
tlioit  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  sou  is  dispatched  in  five  chapters,  p.  352-362. 
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[  the  tyranny  of  the  pope.(l)     An  empty  treasury  could  ill  supply 
demands  of  regal  luxury  and  foreign  extortion  ;  the  Greeks  refused 


nnd 
the 

to  avert,  hy  a  general  tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servitude  and  pillage ; 
the  oppression  of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous  and  personal  re- 
sentment ;  and  if  the  emperor  melted  the  plate  and  despoiled  the  images 
of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to  justify  the  complaints  of  heresy  and  sa- 
crilege. During  the  absence  of  marquis  Boniface  and  his  imperial  pupil, 
Constantinople  was  visited  with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  im- 
puted to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrims.(2)  In  one 
of  their  visits  to  the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a  mosch 
or  synagogue,  in  which  one  god  was  worshipped  without  a  partner  or  a 
son.  Their  effectual  mode  of  controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels 
with  the  sword,  and  their  habitation  with  fire ;  but  the  infidels,  and 
some  Christian  neighbours  presumed  to  defend  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties ;  and  the  flames  which  bigotry  had  kindled  consumed  the  most  or- 
thodox and  innocent  structures.  During  eight  days  and  nights,  the 
conflagration  spread  above  a  league  in  front,  from  the  harbour  to  the 
Propontis,  over  the  thickest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the  city. 
It  is  not  easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces  that  were  re- 
duced to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchandise  that  perished  in  the 
trading  streets,  or  to  number  the  families  that  were  involved  in  the 
common  destruction.  By  this  outrage,  which  the  doge  and  the  barons 
in  vain  affected  to  disclaim,  the  name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more 
unpopular;  and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the  protection 
of  their  standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  emperor  returned  in 
triumph  ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous  policy  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  steer  him  through  the  tempest,  which  overwhelmed  the 
person  and  government  of  that  unhappy  youth.  His  own  inclination  and 
his  father's  advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefactors  ;  but  Alexius  hesi- 
tated between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  allies.(3)  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating  conduct  he  lost  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  both  ;  and  while  he  invited  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  to  occupy  the  palace,  he  suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire,  and 
the  people  to  arm,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Regardless  of 
his  painful  situation,  the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands,  resented 
his  delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  decisive  answer  of 
peace  or  war.  The  haughty  summons  was  delivered  by  three  French 
knights  and  three  Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their  swords,  mounted 
their  horses,  pierced  through  the  angry  multitude,  and  entered  with  a 
fearless  countenance  the  palace  and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
In  a  peremptory  tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  boldly  declared  that  unless  their  just  claims  were  fully  and 
immediately  satisfied,  they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a  so- 
vereign or  a  friend,  After  this  defiance  the  first  that  had  ever  wounded 
an  imperial  ear,  they  departed  without  betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear ; 
but  their  escape  from  a  servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished  the 
ambassadors  themselves ;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  was  the  signal 
of  mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  were  overborne  by  the 

(1)  When  NtcebU  reproaches  Alexins  for  his  iinpi.nK  league,  he  bestows  the  harshest  names 
on  the  pope  t  new  religion;  /ueifoi-  x<n  «toh...tutu»  .  .  .  waptKrpoinp  wttmm  .  .  .  t<Ui, 

tow  Ilctira  *jjovopic»i>  Kaivurfiov  .  .  .  ^(T.Staiv  .  .  .  t«  (ai  /j«TaToir,.-<i.  -r...i  raXai  » 
Pwna,on  cPwv.  (p.  3*8.)  Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  even  Greek  to  the  lasi  nan  ■( 
the  empire.  K 

(S)  Nicetas  (p.  555.)   is   positive  in   the  charge,   and   ipecUci  the  Flemlngl  ^..\.i,....«c), 
tbongb  be  Is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient  name.    Villebardouln  (no.  101    exculpal 
barons,  and  is  Ignorant  1  perhaps  affet  tedlj  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 

(3)  Compare  tbe  suspicions  and  complaint*  of  Nloeuu  (p.  SSS—SSt.)  with  tbeblum  ohaigea 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  (Gesta,  innocent   111.  c.  <«.  p.  mi.  I  .  urn  patrlar<  Its.  it  mole  uobl 
nolo*  promlssls  perjnrui  et  meudax. 
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impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage  for  valour,  their  numbers 
for  strength,  and  their  fanaticism  for  the  support  and  inspiration  of 
Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  nations  Alexius  was  false  and  contemp- 
tible :  the  base  and  spurious  race  of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  cla- 
morous disdain  ;  and  the  people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the 
senate,  to  demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  To  every 
senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they  successively  presented 
the  purple :  by  each  senator  the  deadly  garment  was  repulsed  :  the  con- 
test lasted  three  days  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  that  fear  and  weakness  were  the 
guardians  of  their  loyalty.  A  phantom,  who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was 
forcibly  proclaimed  by  the  crowd  ;(1)  but  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and 
the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  his 
common  appellation  of  Alexius  must  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of 
•:coufle,(2)  which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close  junction 
of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-brows.  At  once  a  patriot  and  a  courtier, 
the  perfidious  Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  destitute  of  cunning  and  courage, 
opposed  the  Latins  both  in  speech  and  action,  inflamed  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  Alexius,  who  trusted  him  with  the  office  of  great  cham- 
berlain, and  tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colours  of  royalty.  At  the  dead 
of  night  he  rushed  into  the  bed-chamber  with  an  affrighted  aspect,  ex- 
claiming, that  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  people  and  betrayed  by 
the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch,  the  unsuspecting  prince  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemy,  who  had  contrived  to  escape  by  a 
private  staircase.  But  that  staircase  terminated  in  a  prison  :  Alexius 
was  seized,  stripped,  and  loaded  with  chains  ;  and,  after  tasting  some 
days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten 
with  clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  tyrant.  The  em- 
peror, Isaac  Angelus,  soon  followed  his  son  to  the  grave,  and  Mour- 
zoufle, perhaps,  might  spare  the  superfluous  crime  of  hastening  the 
extinction  of  impotence  and  blindness. 

The  deatli  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mourzoufle,  had 
changed  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no  longer  the  disagreement 
of  .iliies  who  over-valued  their  services,  or  neglected  their  obligations  : 
French  and  Venetians  forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius, 
dropped  a  tear  on  the  untimely  fate  of  their  companion,  and  swore  re- 
linst  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin.  Yet 
prudent  doge  was  still  inclined  to  negotiate;  he  asked  as  a  debt,  a 
subsidy,  or  a  iine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  two  millions 
sterling;  nor  would  the  conference  have  been  abruptly  broken,  if  the 
zeal  or  policy  of  Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to  sacrifice  the  Greek 
church  to  the  safety  of  the  state.(3)  Amidst  the  invective  of  his  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  we  may  discern,  that  he  Mas  not  unworthy  of  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed,  of  the  public  champion  :  the  second 
e  of  Constantinople  was  far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  trea- 
sury was  replenished,  and  the  discipline  was  restored,  by  a  severe  inqui- 
sition into  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign  ;  and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron 
mace  in  his  hand,  visiting  the  posts,  and  affecting  the  port  and  aspect 
of  a  warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  least,  and  to  his 
kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexius,  the  Greeks  made  two 
Vigorous  and  well-conducted  attempts  to  burn  the  navy  in  the  harbour: 
but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships,  and 

ii    His  name  was  Sicln  deserved  the  praise  of  NiceUs  aud  the  vengeance 

rzoufie.  '  p. 
(2)  Villeliardouin   (no.  116.)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favourite,  without  knowing   that  lie  was  a 
nrince  of  tiie  blood,  Angelus  ami  Viicas.     Ducange,  who  pries  into  every  corner,  believes 
liim  to  be  the  sou  of  Isaac  Ducas  Sebastocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  young  Alexius. 
(.>)  This  negotiation,   probable  in  itself,  and  attested    by  Nicetas,  (p.  365.)    is  omitted  as 
Ions  by  the' delicacy  ol  Dandolo  and  Villehardotiiu. 
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the  vagrant  flames  wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea.(l) 
In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek  emperor  was  vanquished  by  Henry, 
brother  of  the  count  of  Flanders ;  the  advantages  of"  number  and  sur- 
prise aggravated  the  shame  of  his  defeat ;  his  buckler  was  found  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  the  imperial  standard, (<2)  a  divine  image  of  the 
Virgin,  was  presented,  as  a  trophy  and  a  relic,  to  the  Cistercian  monks, 
the  disciples  of  St.  Bernard.  Near  three  months,  without  excepting  the 
holy  season  of  Lent,  were  consumed  in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  be- 
fore the  Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault.  The  land 
fortifications  had  been  found  impregnable  ;  and  the  Venetian  pilots  re- 
presented, that,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  the  anchorage  was  un- 
safe, and  the  ships  must  be  driven  by  the  current  far  away  to  the  straits 
of  the  Hellespont ;  a  prospect  not  unpleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrims, 
who  soutrht  every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army.  From  the  har- 
bour, therefore,  the  assault  was  determined  by  the  assailants,  and  ex- 
pected by  the  besieged  ;  and  the  emperor  had  placed  his  scarlet  pa- 
vilions on  a  neighbouring  height,  to  direct  and  animate  the  efforts  of 
his  troops.  A  fearless  spectator,  whose  mind  could  entertain  the  ideas 
of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might  have  admired  the  long  array  of  two  em- 
battled armies,  which  extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the  ships 
and  galleys,  the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers  raised  above  the  ordinary 
level  by  several  stages  of  wooden  turrets.  Their  first  fury  was  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from  the  engines;  but  the 
water  was  deep;  the  French  were  bold;  the  Venetians  were  skilful; 
they  approached  the  walls  ;  and  a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears, 
and  battle-axes,  was  fought  on  the  trembling  bridges  that  grappled  the 
floating,  to  the  stable,  batteries.  In  more  "than  a  hundred  places,  the 
assault  was  urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained ;  till  the  superiority 
of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Latin  trumpets  sounded 
a  retreat.  On  the  ensuing  days,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  equal 
vigour,  and  a  similar  event ;  and  in  the  night,  the  doge  and  the  barons 
held  a  council,  apprehensive  only  for  the  public  danger;  not  a  voice 
pronounced  the  words  of  escape  or  treaty;  and  each  warrior,  according 
to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  victory,  or  the  assurance  of  a  glori- 
ous death.(3)  By  the  experience  of  the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were 
instructed,  but  the  Latins  were  animated  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  Con- 
stantinople might  be  taken  was  of  more  avail  than  the  local  precautions 
which  that  knowledge  had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the  third  as- 
sault, two  ships  were  linked  together  to  double  their  strength  ;  a  strong 
north-wind  drove  them  on  the  shore;  the  bishops  of  Troves  and  Sois- 
led  the  van,  and  the  auspicious  names  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  para- 
dise resounded  along  the  line.(4-)  The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed 
on  the  walls;  a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promisrd  to  the  first 
adventurers;  and  if  their  reward  was  intercepted  by  death,  their  names 
have  been  immortalized  by  fame.  Four  towers  were  scaled;  three 
gates  "fie  burst  open  ;  and  the  French  knights,  who  might  tremble  on 
the  waves,  A  It  themselves  invincible  on  horseback  on  the  solid  ground. 
Shall  I  relate  that  the  thousands  who  guardeil  the  emperor's  person  fled 
on  the  approach  and  before  the  lance  of  a  single  warrior  ?  Their  igno- 
minious night  is  attested  by  their  countryman  Nicetas:  an  army  of 
phantoms  marched  with  the"  French  h<  ro,  "and  he  was  magnified  to  a 

Mi  Baldwin  mentions  both  attempts  to  Are  the  fleet;    <•■  584,  535.)  Vlllebar- 

dnufu  (no.  113  describes  the  first.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nettbi  irriors 

k  Ore. 

nil  .1 cm  of  learning  on  the  Gon/iinon  Imperial.    Thi« 

bannei  of  the  Virgin  is  shewn  al  \  if  it  be  genuine,  the  pious  doge 

iinm  have  i  heated  the  monk 

Villehardouin  »,  that  mnlt  ere  grant  pml ;  and  Gontherm    | 

•     i'  affirms,  that  nulla  spes  victoria:  Rrridere  potent.     Yet  the  knight  d< 

who  1 1 gbt  of  flic  hi,  mid  lh<  ii  tun  n  w  ho  were  res  Ived  on  d 

■  i     Baldwin,  .'lui  .ill  the  writers,  I ">n  the  uamci  ol  these  i  <  •  galleys,  felicl  auspicio, 
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giant  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Greeks.(l)  While  the  fugitives  deserted  their 
posts  and  cast  away  their  arms,  the  Latins  entered  the  city  under  the 
banners  of  their  leaders  ;  the  streets  and  gates  opened  for  their  passage; 
and  either  design  or  accident  kindled  a  third  conflagration,  which  con- 
sumed in  a  few  hours  the  measure  of  three  of  the  largest  cities  of 
France. (2)  In  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  barons  checked  their  troops, 
and  fortified  their  stations ;  they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and  popu- 
lousness  of  the  capital,  which  might  yet  require  the  labour  of  a  month, 
if  the  churches  and  palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal  strength. 
But  in  the  morning,  a  suppliant  procession,  with  crosses  and  images, 
announced  the  submission  of  the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the  wrath  of 
the  conquerors ;  the  usurper  escaped  through  the  golden  gate ;  the 
palaces  of  Blachernse  and  Boucoleon  were  occupied  by  the  count  of 
Flanders  and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  the  empire,  which  still 
bore  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  the  title  of  Roman,  was  subverted 
by  the  arms  of  the  Latin  pilgrims.(3) 

Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm ;  and  no  restraints,  except 
those  of  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the  conquerors  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  still  acted  as  their  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  revered  his  name  as  that  of  their  future  so- 
vereign, were  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  lamentable  tone,  Holy  marquis- 
hing,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  His  prudence  or  compassion  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  the  fugitives ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to 
spare  the  lives  of  their  fellow-Christians.  The  streams  of  blood  that 
flow  down  the  pages  of  Nicetas,  may  be  reduced  to  the  slaughter  of 
two  thousand  of  his  unresisting  countrymen  :(4)  and  the  greater  part 
was  massacred,  not  by  the  strangers,  but  by  the  Lathis,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge  of  a  triumphant 
faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some  were  less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of 
benefits  ;  and  Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  Venetian  merchant.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  accuses  the 
pilgrims  of  respecting,  in  their  lust,  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  religious 
profession  ;  and  bitterly  laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness,  fornica- 
tion, adultery,  and  incest,  were  perpetrated  in  open  day;  and  that  noble 
matrons  and  holy  nuns  were  polluted  by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of  the 
Catholic  camp.(o)  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  licence  of  victory 
prompted  and  covered  a  multitude  of  sins;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
capital  of  the  east  contained  a  stock  of  venal  or  willing  beauty,  suffi- 
cient to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty  thousand  pilgrims;  and'  female 
prisoners  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  right  or  abuse  of  domestic  slavery. 
Fhe  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  the  patron  of  discipline  and  decency;  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  the  mirror  of  chastity ;  they  had  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women,  or  virgins,  or  nuns;  and  the  pro- 

(1)  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  liim  iwea  opyvias,  nine  orgya?,  or  eighteen 
yards  high,  a  stature  which  would  indeed  have  excused  the  terror  of  the  Greeks.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  historian  seems  fonder  of  the  marvellous  than  ofliis  country,  or  perhaps  of  truth. 
Baldwin  exclaims,  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  perseqnitur  unus  ex  nobis  centum  alienos. 

(2)  Villebardouin  (no.  130  J  is  again  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  this  more  legitimate  fire, 
which  is  ascribed  by  Guuther  to  a  quidain  comes  Teutouicus.  (c.  14.)  They  seem  ashamed, 
the  incendiaries  I 

(3)  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Villehardouin  (no.  113-152.) 
Baldwin's  second  epistle  to  Innocent  III.  (Gesta.  c.  92.  p.  534—537.  with  the  whole  reign  of 
Monrzoufle,  in  Nicetas;  (p.  563—375.)  and  borrow  some  bints  from  Dandolo  (Chron.  Venet. 
p.  52.5—330.)  and  Cumber.  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  14 — 18)  who  add  the  decorations  of  prophecy  and 
vision.  The  forme,  produces  an  oiacle  of  the  Erythraean  sibyl,  of  a  great  armament  on  the 
Adriatic,  under  a  blind  chief,  against  Byzantium,  ic.  Curious  enough,  were  the  prediction 
anterior  to  the  fact. 

(4.  Ceciderunl  tamen  ej  die  civium  quasi  duo  miliia,  &c.  (Cunther,  c.  18.)  Arithmetic  is 
an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  amplifications  of  passion  and  rhetoric. 

(5)  Quidam  (says  Innocent  III.  Gesla,  c  94.  p.  558  )  uec  religion!,  uec  aetati,  nee  sexnl 
|je|icrcerunt  :  sed  foruicationes,  adulteria,  et  incestus,  inoculis  omnium  evercentcs,  non 
tolam  maiiiatas  et  viduas,  std  at  matronas  et  virgiues  Deoque  dicatas,  exposueruut  spnrcitiil 
graciouum.     Villebardouin  ukts  no  notice  of  these  common  incidents. 
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damation  was  sometimes  invoked  by  the  vanquished^  1)  and  respected  by 
the  victors.  Their  cruelty  and  lust  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  and  feelings  of  the  soldiers  :  for  we  are  no  longer  describing 
an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages;  and  however  ferocious  they  might 
still  appear,  time,  policy,  and  religion,  had  civilized  the  manners  of  the 
French,  and  still  more  of  the  Italians.  But  a  free  scope  was  allowed 
to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted,  even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pil- 
lage of  Constantinople.  The  right  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any  promise 
or  treaty,  had  confiscated  the  public  and  private  wealth  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  every  hand,  according  to  its  size  and  strength,  might  lawfully  ex- 
ecute the  sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture.  A  portable  and  universal 
standard  of  exchange  was  found  in  the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  each  captor  at  home  or  abroad  might  convert  into 
the  possessions  most  suitable  to  his  temper  and  situation.  Of  the  trea- 
sures, which  trade  and  luxury  had  accumulated,  the  silks,  velvets,  furs, 
the  gems,  spices,  and  rich  moveables,  were  the  most  precious,  as  they 
could  not  be  procured  for  money  in  the  ruder  countries  of  Europe.  An 
order  of  rapine  was  instituted;  nor  was  the  share  of  each  individual 
abandoned  to  industry  or  chance.  Under  the  tremendous  penalties  of 
perjury,  excommunication,  and  death,  the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver 
their  plunder  into  the  common  stock  ;  three  churches  were  selected  for 
the  deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil :  a  single  share  was  allotted  to 
a  foot-soldier  ;  two  for  a  serjeant  on  horseback  ;  four  to  a  knight ;  and 
larger  proportions  according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  the  barons  and 
princes.  For  violating  this  sacred  engagement,  a  knight  belonging  to 
the  count  of  St.  Paul  was  hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round 
his  neck  ;  his  example  might  render  similar  offenders  more  artful  and 
discreet ;  but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than  fear  :  and  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  the  secret  far  exceeded  the  acknowledged  plunder.  Yet 
the  magnitude  of  the  prize  surpassed  the  largest  scale  of  experience  or 
expectation. (20  After  the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between  the 
French  and  Venetians,  fifty  thousand  marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy 
the  debts  of  the  former  and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of 
the  French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,(3) 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  nor  can  I  better  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  that  sum  in  the  public  and  private  transactions  of  the 
age,  than  by  defining  it  at  seven  times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom of  England. (4) 

In  this  great  revolution  we  enjoy  the  singular  felicity  of  comparing 
the  narratives  of  Villehardouin  and  Nicetas,  the  opposite  feelings  of  the 
marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  Byzantine  senator.(5)  At  the  first 
view  it  would  seem  that  the  wealth  of  Constantinople  was  only  trans- 
ferred from  one  nation  to  another  ;  and  that  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  the 
Greeks  are  exactly  balanced  by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins. 
But  in  the  miserable  account  of  war,  the  gain  is  never  equivalent  to  the 

(I)  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  nohle  virgin  fp.  380),  whom  a  soldier, 
r.m  ftainvai   iroAXuic  ovqjoi>  cmftpwuwtitvot,   bad  almost  violated    in   spite  of  the   svroXeu, 

t    ■   <\}iuia  eu  ycyovoruiv. 

('-')  Of  ibe  general  mast  of  wealth,  Gnnther  observes,  ut  de  pauperibus  et  adtenla  civea 

diiisaiml  redderentur  (Hist.  c.  v.  c.  xviii.)-,  Villehardouin  (no.  138  ),  that  since  the  creat 

nc  in  taut  gaaignie  dans  line  villc  ;  Baldwin   (Geaia,  C.  xcil.),    ut   tautiim   ton  UOD  videatuf 
possidere  I  annua!.. 

i  .'■)  Villehardouin,  no  153—135.  Instead  of  foul  hundred  thousand,  there  li  a  various  read 
mi;;  ul  live  hundred  thousand,  i  be  Venetlaui  bad  offered  to  take  the  whole  booty,  and  to  give 
four  hundred  mark?  t<>  each  knight,  two  hundred  to  each  priosi  and  horseman,  ami  one  hun- 
dred to  each  foot  soldier :  they  would  have  been  great  losers  (La  Bean,  Hist,  du  Bas-Emplre, 
torn.  xx.  p. 506).    i  know  not  from  whence. 

(4)  At  the  c ii  ol  i  voni  (A.  I'.  1345  ).  Ibe  English  ambassadors  stated  ihe  revenue  "C 

the  crown  as  below  ihat  ol  tbe  foreign  clergy,  which  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  marks  .» 
ir.u  (Matthew  Paris,  i>  151.    Hume's  Historj  "i  England,  vol.11,  p,  170  ). 

i  in  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  adventures,  an-  Feelingly  de 
scribed  by  Nicetas,  p.  367    369.  and  in  the  status  i  ■  i •  <  .  I     i  M     Hit  complainta 

sveu  ol    a. mi.-,  .in  justified  hy  li cent  111.  ".tola,  c,   tcil )  bul  Vlllebardouin  di>t»  not 

betraj  n  symptom  of  pit)  oi  remorse. 
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loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain :  the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were  transient 
and  fallacious  ;  the  Greeks  for  ever  wept  over  the  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  their  real  calamities  were  aggravated  by  sacrilege  and  mock- 
ery.     What  benefits  accrued  to  the  conquerors  from  the  three  fires 
which  annihilated  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  riches  of  the 
city  ?  What  a  stock  of  such  things,  as  could  neither  be  used  nor  trans- 
ported,  was  maliciously  or   wantonly  destroyed  !  How  much  treasure 
was  idly  wasted  in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot  !  And  what  precious 
objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the  impatience  or  ignorance  of 
the  soldiers,  whose  reward  was  stolen  by  the  base  industry  of  the  last 
of  the  Greeks!  These  alone,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  might  derive 
some  profit  from  the  revolution  ;  but  the  misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  is  strongly  painted  in  the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  him- 
self.    His  stately  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second  con- 
flagration ;  and  the  senator,  with  his  family  and  friends,  found  an  ob- 
scure shelter  in  another  house  which  he  possessed  near  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia.     It  was  the  door  of  this  mean  habitation  that  his  friend  the 
Venetian  merchant  guarded  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  till  Nicetas 
could  save,  by  a  precipitate  flight,   the  relics  of  his  fortune  and  the 
chastity  of  his  daughter.     In  a  cold  wintry   season,   these  fugitives, 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,   departed  on  foot ;  his  wife  was  with 
child ;  the  desertion  of"  their  slaves  compelled  them  to  carry  their  bag- 
gage on  their  own  shoulders ;  and  their  women,   whom  they  placed  in 
the  centre,  were  exhorted  to  conceal  their  beauty  with  dirt,  instead  of 
adorning  it  with  paint  and  jewels.     Every  step  was  exposed  to  insult 
and  danger :  the  threats  of  the  strangers  were  less  painful  than  the 
taunts  of  the  plebeians,  with  whom  they  were  now  levelled  ;  nor  did  the 
exiles  breathe  in  safety  till  their  mournful  pilgrimage  was  concluded  at 
Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  from  the  capital.     On  the  way  they  over- 
took the  patriarch,  without  attendance,  and  almost  without  apparel, 
riding  on  an  ass,   and  reduced  to  a  state  of  apostolical  poverty,  which 
had  it  been  voluntary,  might  perhaps  have  been  meritorious.     In  the 
meanwhile,  his  desolate  churches  were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness 
and  party  zeal  of  the  Latins.    After  stripping  the  gems  and  pearls,,  they 
converted  the  chalices  into  drinking-cups ;  their  tables,  on  which  they 
gamed  and  feasted,  were  covered  with  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  ;  and  they  trampled  under  foot  the  most  venerable  objects  of  the 
Christian  worship.     In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  was  rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  fringe ;  and 
the  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and  riches,  was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared 
among  the  captors.  Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with  the  wrought 
silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down  from  the  doors  and  pulpit ; 
and  if  the  beast  stumbled  under  the  burden,  they  were  stabbed  by  their 
impatient  drivers,  and  the  holy  pavement  streamed  with  their  impure 
blood.     A  prostitute  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
that  daughter  of  Belial,  as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the  church, 
to  ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  orientals.     Nor  were  the 
repositaries  of  the  royal  dead  secure  from  violation  :  in  the  church  of 
the  apostles,  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  rifled ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
after  six  centuries  the  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found  without  any  signs 
of  decay  or  putrefaction.     In  the  streets,  the  French  and  Flemings 
clothed  themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flowing  head- 
dresses of  linen ;  and  the  coarse  intemperance  of  their  feasts  (1)  insulted 
the  splendid  sobriety  of  the  east.     To  expose  the  arms  of  a  people  of 
scribes  and  scholars,  they  affected  to  display  a  pen,  an  inkhorn,  and  a 
sheet  of  paper,  without   discerning   that  the   instruments   of  science 

(1)  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas's  receipts,  their  favourite  dishes  were 
boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pease,  and  soup  made  of  garlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs 
fp.  382  ). 
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and  valour  were  alike  feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  modern 
Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  encouraged  them,  however,  to 
despise  the  ignorance,  and  to  overlook  the  progress  of  the  Latins  (1) 
In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  difference  was  still  more  obvious 
and  real ;  the  Greeks  preserved  with  reverence  the  works  of  their  an- 
cestors, which  they  could  not  imitate  ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
statues  of  Constantinople,  we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints 
and  invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian. (2)  We  have  seen  how  the 
rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism  of  the  imperial 
founder  :  in  the  ruins  of  Paganism,  some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved 
from  the  axe  of  superstition ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were 
dignified  with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Several  of  thes-o  are  described 
by  Nicetae,(3)  in  a  florid  and  affected  style;  and,  from  his  descriptions, 
I  shall  select  some  interesting  particulars.  1.  The  victorious  chari- 
oteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own,  or  the  public,  charge,  and  fitly 
placed  in  the  hippodrome  ;  they  stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling 
round  the  goal ;  the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude,  and  judge 
<>f  the  resemblance ;  and  of  these  figures,  the  most  perfect  might  have 
been  transported  from  the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphynx,  river- 
horse,  and  crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture  of  Egvpt, 
and  the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3.  The  she-wolf  suckling  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus ;  a  subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  old  and  the  new  Ro- 
mans ;  but  which  could  rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holding  and  tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons  ;  a 
domestic  monument  of  the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a 
human  artist,  but,  to  the  magic  power  of  the  philosopher  Apollonius, 
who,  by  this  talisman,  delivered  the  city  from  such  venomous  reptiles. 
5.  An  ass,  and  his  driver ;  which  were  erected  by  Augustus  in  his  colony 
of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal  omen  of"  the  victory  of  Actium. 
(».  An  equestrian  statue;  which  passed,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for 
Joshua,  the  Jewish  conqueror,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course 
of  the  descending  sun.  A  more  classical  tradition  recognised  the  figures 
of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus  ;  and  the  free  attitude  of  the  steed  seemed 
to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather  than  on  the  earth.  7.  A  square 
and  lofty  obelisk  of  brass:  the  sides  were  embossed  with  a  variety  of 
picturesque  and  rural  scenes;  birds  singing,  rustics  labouring,  or  play- 
ing on  their  pipes  ;  sheep  bleating:  lambs  skipping;  the  sea,  and  a 
scene  of  fish  and  fishing ;  little  naked  Cupids  laughing,  playing,  and 
pelting  each  other  with  apples;  and,  on  the  summit,  a  female  figure 
turning  with  the  slightest  breath,  and  thence  denominated  the  winds' 
attendant.  8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
beauty,  the  apple  of  discord.  9.  The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen; 
which  i^  delineated  by  Nieetas  in  the  words  of  admiration  and  love: 
her  well-turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swim- 
nun--  eyes,  arched  eye-brows,  the  harmony  of  her  shape,  the  lightness 
of  her  drapery,  and  her  flowing  lucks  that  waved  in  the  wind  ;  a  beauty 
that  might  have  moved  her  barbarian  destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse. 

(1)  Nicctas  uses  very  barsb   expressions,  -ra,.'  ayp<imiaToi?  rtdp/Japoir  «oi  tcX«o»  ava\- 
>;to!c  (Fragment,  spud   Fabric.  Bibliot.   Grsec.  torn.  vl.   i>.  114.).      rhls   reproach,   n  Is 

n  in,  applies  mosl  strongly  to  Iheii  ignorance  of  Greek  and  or  H -r.     in  their  own  language, 

tin  i  itins  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  <  euturiea  were  not  destitute  "i  literature.  See  Harris's 
Philological  Inquii  11. 

;  i  ii i  in  Pbrygla  (the  old  i  nlo  ed  himself  to 

the  ii ii  II,  and  great  logothele  ;  beb<  m  the  fall  of  the  empire, 

returned  t>>  Nice,  and  composed  an  elaborate  n i -t> u  >  from  the  deatb  ••!    tlexlua  Comnenuslo 
the  reign  i>f  nciu  y. 

nanii    i  ipi  "i    Nici  tas  in  •  1 1 •  -  Bodleian  library  contains  tins  curious  fragment  on  iiie 

.  ol  i  onsl  iminopli  .  which  fraud,  oi  shan  In   the 

common  editions     it  i3  published  h)  Fabriclus  (Bibliot.  <•!  ec.  torn.  »1.  p.  403     I        ind  lm- 

derately  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hani    <>i  Salksbiir)  |  i'uilologic  .1  Inquiries,  p.  3. 

r  .    v.  p.   .101 
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10.  The  manly  or  divine  form  of  Hercules,(l)  as  he  was  restored  to  life 
by  the  master-hand  of  Lysippus ;  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb 
was  equal  to  the  waist,  his  leg  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man  ;(2)  his 
chest  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and  muscular,  his 
hair  curled,  his  aspect  commanding.  Without  his  bow,  or  quiver,  or 
club,  his  lion's  skin  carelessly  thrown  over  him,  he  was  seated  on  an 
osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm  stretched  to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee 
bent,  and  supporting  his  elbow,  his  head  reclining  on  his  ieft  hand,  his 
countenance  indignant  and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statue  of  Juno, 
which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos ;  the  enormous  head  by 
four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn  to,  the  palace,  12.  Another 
colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing 
with  admirable  spirit  the  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial  maid. 
Before  we  accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  was 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.(3)  The  other  statues  of  brass  -which  I  have  enumerated 
were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  the  crusaders  :  the 
cost  and  labour  were  consumed  in  a  moment  ;  the  soul  of  genius  eva- 
porated in  smoke ;  and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most  durable 
of  monuments  :  from  the  marble  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the 
Latins  might  turn  away  with  stupid  contempt  ;(4)  but  unless  they  were 
crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  useless  stones  stood  secure  on 
their  pedestals.(5)  The  most  enlightened  of  the  strangers,  above  the 
gross  and  sensual  pursuits  of  their  countrymen,  more  piously  exercised 
the  right  of  conquest  in  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the 
saints.(6)  Immense  was  the  supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and 
images,  that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over  the  churches  of 
Europe  ;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  pilgrimage  and  oblation,  that 
no  branch,  perhaps,  of  more  lucrative  plunder  was  imported  from  the 
east.(7)  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  many  that  still  existed  in  the 
twelfth  century  are  now  lost.  But  the  pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to 
save  or  transport  the  volumes  of  an  unknown  tongue :  the  perishable 
substance  of  paper  or  parchment  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multipli- 
city of  copies ;  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centred  in  the 
metropolis ;  and,  without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may 
drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fire  of 
Constantinople.  (8 ) 

(1)  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek  epigram,  and  engraves  a 
beautiful  gem,  wbicb  does  not  however  copy  the  attitude  of  the  statue  :  in  the  latter,  Herculea 
bad  not  bis  club,  and  his  right  leg  and  arm  extended. 

(2)  I  transcribe  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  each  other;  and 
may  possibly  shew,  that  the  boasted  taste  of  Nicetas  was  no  more  than  affectation  and 
vanity. 

(3)  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c.  3.  p.  3j9.  The  Latin  editor  very  properly  observes, 
that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style,  produces  e\  pulice  elephantem. 

(4)  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360  Fabric,  p.  403.)  the  Latins  are  branded 
with  the  lively  reproach  of  o<  tub  na\ov  avepacnui  ftapfiapoi,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is 
clearly  expiessed.  Yet  the  Venetians  had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from 
Constantinople  to  the  place  of  St.  Maik.  (.Sanuto  Vite  dei  Dogi,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Keruiu 
Italicarum,  torn.  xxii.  p.  534  ) 

(5)  winckelman.  Hist,  de  I'Art,  torn,  iii  p.  269,  270. 

(6)  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a  rich  cargo  to  his  monastery 
of  Paris,  diocess  of  Basil.  (Guiither,  Hist.  P.  C.  c.  19.23,24.)  Yet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the 
saint  incurred  an  excommunication,  and  perhaps  broke  bis  oath. 

(7)  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  139—145. 

(8)  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modern  history,  which  illustrates  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  ;  but  which  has  fallen  somewhat  late  into  my  hands* 
Paolo  Ramusio,  the  son  of  the  compiler  of  voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice  U> 
write  the  history  of  the  conquest;  and  this  order,  which  be  received  in  his  youth,  he  ex- 
ecuted iu  a  mature  age,  by  an  elegant  Latin  work,  de  Hello  Constantiuopolitano  et  Imperaturi- 
bus  Comnenis  per  Gallaset  Venetos  restitutis  (Veuet.  1635,  iu  folio.).  Ramusio,  or  Kliain- 
nusus,  transcribes  and  translates  sequiturad  ungein,  a  MS.  of  V'illehardouin  which  he  possess- 
ed ;  but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek  and  Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebied  to  him 
for  a  correct  slate  of  the  fleet,  the  names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  commanded  i lie 
galleys  of  the  republic,  and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantaleon  Baibus  to  tbe  choice  of  the 
d«ge  for  empeior. 
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CHAP.  LXI. 


Partition  of  the  empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians. — Five  Latin  em- 
perors  of  the  houses  of  Flanders  and  Courtenay.— Their  wars  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks.  Weakness  and  poverty  of  the  Latin  em- 
pire.—Recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks.— General  consequences 
vf  the  crusades. 

After  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the  French  and  Venetians  confi- 
dent of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide  and  regulate  their  future 
possessions.(l)  It  was  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of 
either  nation,  should  be  nominated ;  that  a  majority  should  choose  the 
emperor  of  the  east ;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of 
chance  should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate.  To  him,  with  all  the 
titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  they  assigned  the  two 
palaces  of  Boucoleon  and  Blachernae,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  It  was  defined,  that  the  three  remaining  portions  should  be 
equally  shared  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France ; 
that  each  feudatory,  with  an  honourable  exception  for  the  doge,  should 
acknowledge  and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and  military  service  to 
the  supreme  head  of  the  empire;  that  the  nation  which  gave  an  emperor, 
should  resign  to  their  brethren  the  choice  of  a  patriarch  ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims,  whatever  might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
should  devote  another  year  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of  the  Greek 
provinces.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  the 
treaty  was  confirmed  and  executed ;  and  the  first  and  most  important 
step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The  six  electors  of  the  French  na- 
tion were  all  ecclesiastics,  the  abbot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of 
Acre  in  Palestine,  and  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and 
Bethlehem,  the  last  of  whom  exercised  in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope's 
legate  :  their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respectable  ;  and  as  they 
could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best  qualified  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
choice.  The  six  Venetians  were  the  principal  servants  of  the  state,  and  in 
this  list  the  noble  families  of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still  proud  to  dis- 
cover their  ancestors.  The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace; 
and  after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  proceeded  to 
deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  impulse  of  respect  and  gratitude  prompted 
them  to  crown  the  virtues  of  the  doge  ;  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the 
exploits  of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was  devoid  of 
all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been  judged  worthy 
to  reign.  His  nomination  was  over-ruled  by  the  Venetians  themselves  ; 
his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  his  friends,(2)  represented  with  the  elo- 
quence of  truth,  the  mischiefs  that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and 
the  common  cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  characters,  <>t"  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  emperor  of  the  east.  The  exclusion  of 
the  doge  left  room  for  the  more  equal  merits  of  Boniface  and  Baldwin  ; 
and  at  their  names  all  meaner  candidates   respectfully  withdrew.     The 

marquis  of  Montferrat  was  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  re- 
ft) See  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 
:>■:•;  ,\50  and  the  subsequent  election  In  Vlllehardouin,  no.  136-140  with  Uncange  in  nla 
Observations,  and  the  Orel  booh  tl  bit  Hlatoire  de  i  onstantinoule  boui  I'Kmpire  des  Francois. 
(2)  aii.  i  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  cli  tor,  hit  kinsman  Andrew 
Dandolo  approvea  iiin  exclusion,  qnidam  Venetornm  Qdeliset  uobllli  tenes,  nana  oratione  *  itta 
uiuiaUii,  >v  ,  which  baa  been  embroidered  i>j  modem  writers  from  Bl  nidus  t.i  1 1  bean. 
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nutation,  by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers  and  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks  ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  could  be  seriously 
apprehensive  of  a  petty  lord  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.(l)  But  the  count 
of  Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and  warlike  people  ;  he  was  va- 
liant, pious,  and  chaste  ;  in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons  who  had  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  command  of  a  foreigner.  Without  the  chapel,  these 
barons,  with  the  doge  and  marquis  at  their  head,  expected  the  decision 
of  the  twelve  electors.  It  was  announced  by  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues  :  "  Ye  have  sworn  to  obey  the  prince  whom 
"  we  should  choose :  by  our  unanimous  suffrage,  Baldwin  count  of 
"  Flanders  and  Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the  emperor  of  the 
"  east."  He  was  saluted  with  loud  applause,  and  the  proclamation  was 
re-echoed  through  the  city  by  the  joy  of  the  Latins  and  the  trembling 
adulation  of  the  Greeks.  Boniface  was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
rival,  and  to  raise  him  on  the  buckler  ;  and  Baldwin  was  transported  to 
the  cathedral,  and  solemnly  invested  with  the  purple  buskins.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the  legate,  in  the  vacancy  of  a 
patriarch;  but  the  Venetian  clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia, 
"seated  Thomas  Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  employed  every 
art  to  perpetuate  in  their  own  nation  the  honours  and  benefices  of  the 
Greek  church. (2)  Without  delay  the  successor  of  Constantine  instruct- 
ed Palestine,  France,  and  Rome,  of  this  memorable  revolution.  To  Pa- 
lestine he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of 
the  harbour  ;(3)  and  adopted,  from  the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or 
customs  best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the  east.  In 
his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encouraged  to  swell  that  colony, 
and  to  secure  that  conquest,  to  people  a  magnificent  city  and  a  fertile 
land,  which  will  reward  the  labours  both  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 
He  congratulates  the  Roman  pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority 
in  the  east  ;  invites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence 
in  a  general  council  ;  and  implores  his  blessing  and  forgiveness  for  the 
disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  are  blended  in  the  answer 
of  Innocent.(l)  In  the  subversion  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  arraigns 
the  vices  of  man,  and  adores  the  providence  of  God ;  the  conquerors 
will  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  their  future  conduct ;  the  validity  of 
their  treaty  depends  on  the  judgment  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  he  inculcates 
their  most  sacred  duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordination  of  obedience 
and  tribute,  from  theGreeks  to  the  Latins,  from  the  magistrate  to  the 
clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the  pope. 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces,(5)  the  share  of  the  Venetians 
was  more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor.  No  more  than  one- 
fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  domain  ;  a  clear  moiety  of  the  remainder 
was  reserved  for  Venice  ;  and  the  other  moiety  was  distributed  among 
the  adventurers  of  France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dandolo  was 
proclaimed  despot  of  Romania,  and  invested  after  the  Greek  fashion 
with  the  purple  buskins.     He  ended  at  Constantinople  his  long  and 

(1)  Nicetas,  i,p.  584.)  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes  the  marquis  of  Monlfer- 
rat  as  a  maritime  power.  AanTrapttav  £e  ometcQui  irapaXtov.  Was  he  deceived  by  the  Byzan- 
tine theme  of  Lombardy, which  extended  along  the  coast  of  Calabria? 

(2)  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  had  lived  ten  years  at  Venice,  &c.  But  the  foreign 
clergy  were  envious,  the  pope  disapproved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin  patri 
archs  of  Constantinople,  only  the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians. 

[o)  Nicetas,  p.  585. 

(•4)  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  civii  institution  of 
the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the 
collection  in  two  vols,  in  folio,  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  in 
lluratori,Sciipt.  Rertiui  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  1.  c.  94— 105. 

(5)  In  the  tieaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the  scribes  ;  they  might 
be  restored, and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  list  age  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  an  im- 
provement of  geography.    But  alas  I  il'Anvi.'le  is  no  inorel 
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glorious  life  ;  and  if  the  prerogative  was  personal,  the  title  was  used  by 
his  successors  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  singu- 
lar though  true  addition  of  lords  of  one-fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman 
empire.(l)  The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart 
from  the  helm  of  the  republic  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  bail, 
or  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of  Ve- 
netians ;  they  possessed  three  of  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city  ;*  and  his 
independent  tribunal  was  composed  of  six  judges,  four  counsellors,  two 
chamberlains,  two  fiscal  advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  ex- 
perience of  the  eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  select  their  portion  with 
discernment :  they  had  rashly  accepted  the  dominion  and  defence  of 
Adrianople ;  but  it  was  the  more  reasonable  aim  of  their  policy  to  form 
a  chain  of  factories,  and  cities,  and  islands,  along  the  maritime  coast, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus, 
The  labour  and  cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  trea- 
sury; they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  government,  adopted  a  feudal 
system,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of  their  nobles,(<2) 
for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vassals  undertook  to  reduce  and 
maintain.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  family  of  Sanut  acquired  the 
duchy  of  Naxos,  which  involved  the  greatest  part  of  the  Archipt  ; 
For  the  price  of  ten  thousand  marks,  the  republic  purchased  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  the  fertile  island  of  Crete  or  Candia,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  hundred  cities  ;(3)  but  its  improvement  was  stinted  by  the 
proud  and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy  ;(4)  and  the  wisest  senators 
would  confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark. 
In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers,  the  marquis  Boniface  might  claim  the 
most  liberal  reward  ;  and,  besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from 
the  throne  was  compensated  by  the  royal  title  and  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Hellespont.  But  he  prudently  exchanged  that  distant  and  difficult 
conquest  for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  or  Macedonia,  twelve  days' 
journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might  be  supported  by  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  of  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  pro- 
gress was  hailed  by  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  acclamations  of  the  na- 
tives;  and  Greece,  the  proper  and  ancient  Greece,  again  received  a 
Latin  conqueror,(5)  who  trod  with  indifference  the  classic  ground.  He 
viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the  valley  of  Tempej  tra- 
versed with  a  cautious  step  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  ;  occupied  the 
unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argus ;  and  assaulted  the  forti- 
fications' of  Corinth  and  Napoli,(6)  which  resisted  his  arms.  The  lots 
of  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  subsequent 
exchange;  and  they  abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  the  triumph  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great  people.     After  a  minute  survey  of  the 

(1)  Their  style  was  domiims  quartte  partis  et  dimidix  imperii  Roman i,  till  Giovanni  Dol- 
fino,  wbo  waft  elected  d«ge  in  the  yeai  1556.  (Saiiuw,  i>.  550.  (ill.)  For  the  government  of 
<  onstantinople,  Bee  Ducange,  Histoirc  tie  C.  P.  1.  ."7. 

(2)  Ducange  (Hist,  de  <  .  p.  2.  i;  )  baa  marked  the  conquests  made  bj  the  stale  or  nobles 
of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  (  andia,  Corfu,  <  apbalonia,  Zaute,  Naxos,  l'aros,  Melos,  Anckos. 
51  y cone,  Bcyro,  1  ea,  and  Lemnos. 

(3)  Boniface  sold  the  Me  of  Candia,  August  I*,  A  n.  1904.    Sectheaet  in  Sanuto,  p 

hut  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  his  mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daugh- 
n  emperor  Alexius. 
(i)  in  the  yeai  1   12,  the  doge,    Peter  Zani,  sent  a   colonyto  Candia,  drawn  from  every 
quarto  ol  Veuio       Bui  In  the!  1  re  and  frequent  rebellions,  the  Candlott  n 

compared  to  tbe  <  orsicans  undei  the  yoke  of  Genoa  ;  and  when  1  compare  the  accouuts  ol 
Melon  and  Touruefort,  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  tbe  Venetian  and  tbe  Per* 
kisii  Island. 

(5)  Vlllehardouln  ,  l.)desi  rtbethe  1  xptditiou 

into  Greece  of  tbe  rnarquit  ate  might  derive  hi*  information  from  his 

brother  Michael,  art  bbitbopol  ithens,  whom  lie  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  saint. 

His  tiici mo  ol  Wbens,  Find  Ihe  description  ol    lenipe,  should  be  published  from  the  Bod  . 

leian  ms.  oi  •  hi-.  Hihimt.  Grace,  loin.  vi.  p.  MS.)  and  would  have  deserved  Mr. 

Harris's  Inquiries. 

(6)  Nap. ill  di  1;.. mania,  or  Nauplia,  the  ancient  sea-port  of  Argoe,  is  still  a  p!a<  1 

and  consideration,  situate  on  1  rocky  peninsula,  with  1  good  harbour.  (Chandler's  Tia\eis  into 
Greece,  p.  £T7  ) 
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provinces,  they  weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  revenue  of  each 
district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  the  ample  or  scanty  sup- 
plies for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers  and  horses.  Their  presumption 
claimed  and  divided  the  long-lost  dependencies  of  the  Roman  sceptre : 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  through  their  imaginary  realms,  and 
happy  was  the  warrior  who  drew  for  his  prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  of  Iconium.(l)  I  shall  not  descend  to  the  pedigree  of  families, 
and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I  wish  to  specify  that  the  counts  of 
Bkus  and  St.  Pol  were  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Demotica  ;(2)  the  principal  fiefs  were  held  by  the  service  of 
constable,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  butler,  and  chief  cook  :  and  our 
historian,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a  fair  establishment  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  united  the  double  office  of  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Romania.  At  the  head  of  his  knights  and  archers,  each  baron 
mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  possession  of  his  share,  and  their 
first  efforts  were  generally  successful.  But  the  public  force  was  weakened 
by  their  dispersion  ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise  under  a  law, 
and  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the  sword.  Within  three  months 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Thes- 
salonica  drew  their  hostile  followers  into  the  field  :  they  were  reconciled 
by  the  authority  of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the  firm 
freedom  of  their  peers.(3) 

Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at  Constantinople,  still  asserted  the 
title  of  emperor  ;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen  throne  might  be  moved 
to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder  Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge 
by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufle.  A  domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a 
similar  guilt,  and  the  merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and 
a  nephew,  induced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the  former 
the  relics  of  his  power.  Mourzoufle  was  received  with  smiles  and  hon- 
ours in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius ;  but  the  wicked  can  never  love, 
and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals :  he  was  seized  in  the 
bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of  his  troops  and  treasures,  and 
turned  out  to  wander  an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who 
with  more  propriety  could  hate,  and  with  more  justice  could  punish,  the 
assassin  of  the  emperor  Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by 
fear  or  remorse,  was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized  by  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after  an  open  trial,  to  an  ignomini- 
ous death.  His  judges  debated  the  mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe,  the 
wheel,  or  the  stake ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mourzoufle(4)  should 
ascend  the  Theodosian  column,  a  pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  feet  in  height.(5)  From  the  summit  he  was  cast  down 
headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the  presence  of  in- 
numerable spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  of  Taurus,  and  admired  the 
accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction,  which  was  explained  by  this  sin- 
gular event.(fj)     The  fate  of  Alexius  is  less  tragical ;  he  was  sent  by 

(1)  I  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose  the  presumption  of  tbe 
Franks.     See  De  Rebus  post  C.  P.  expugnatam,  p.  575 — 384. 

(2)  A  city  surrounded  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the  south  of  Adrianople,  re- 
eeived  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of  Didymoteichos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  De- 
motica and  Dimot.  I  have  preferred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  of  Demo- 
tica.    This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XII. 

(3)  Their  quarrel  is  told  by  Villehardouin  (no.  146  —  158.)  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The 
merit  and  reputation  of  the  maishal  are  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  historian,  (p.  387.)  Me7« 
■wapa  Toir  Xarivwv  twafitvov  <7TpuT£i^acri  ;  unlike  some  modern  heroes,  whose  exploits  are 
only  visible  in  their  own  memories. 

(4)  See  the  fate  of  Mourzoufle,  in  Nicetas,  (p.  393.)  Villehardouin,  (no.  141—445.  163.)  and 
Guntherus,  (c.  20,  21.)  Neither  the  marshal  nor  the  monk  afford  a  grain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant 
or  rebel,  whose  punishment,  however,  was  more  unexampled  than  hi*  crime. 

(5)  The  column  of  Arcadius,  which  represents  in  basso  relievo  his  victories,  or  those  of  his 
father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constantinople.  It  is  described  and  measured  by  Gyllius, 
( Topograph.  4  7-)  B2nduri,  (ad  lib.  i.  Autiquit.  C  P.  p.  507,  &c  )  and  Tournefort.  (Voyag« 
dn  Levant,  torn.  ii.  letlre  xii.  p.  251.) 

(6)  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modern  Greeks  concerning  this  columna  fatidica,  is. 
uu  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  it  if  singular  enough  that  fifty  years  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the 
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the  marquis  a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the  Romans  ; 
hut  he  had  not  much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment and  exile  were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the  national  calamity,  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who  continued  the  succession, 
and  restored  the  throne  of  the  Greek  princes.(l)  The  valour  of  Theo- 
dore Lascaris  was  signalized  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  After 
the  flight  of  Mourzoufle,  when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he 
offered  himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people  ;  and  his 
ambition,  which  might  he  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave.  Could  he 
have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might  have  crushed  the 
strangers  under  their  feet:  their  abject  despair  refused  his  aid,  and 
Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the 
immediate  view  and  pursuit  of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at  first 
of  despot,  and  afterward  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder 
spirits  who  were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt  of  life  ;  and, 
as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the  public  safety,  implored  without 
scruple  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Nice,  where  Theodore  es- 
tablished his  residence,  Prusa  and  Philadelphia,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus, 
opened  their  gates  to  their  deliverer ;  he  derived  strength  and  repu- 
tation from  his  victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats ;  and  the  successor 
of  Constantine  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  empire  from  the  banks 
of  the  Maeander  to  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Con- 
stantinople. Another  portion,  distant  and  obscure,  was  possessed 
by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son  of  the  virtuous  Manuel, 
a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus.  His  name  was  Alexius ; 
and  the  epithet  of  great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his  stature,, 
rather  than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  indulgence  of  the  Angeli,  he 
was  appointed  governor  or  duke  of  Trebizond  ;(2)  his  birth  gave 
him  ambition,  the  revolution  independence ;  and  without  changing 
his  title,  he  reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  His  nameless  son  and  successor  is  described  as  the 
vassal  of  the  sultan,  whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lances ;  that 
Comnenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of  Trebizond,  and  the  title 
of  emperor  was  first  assumed  by  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  grandson  of 
Alexius.  In  the  west,  a  third  fragment  was  saved  from  the  common 
shipwreck  by  Michael,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Angeli,  who,  before 
the  revolution,  had  been  known  as  an  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel. 
IIJs  flight  from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  Boniface  secured  his  freedom  ; 
by  his  marriage  with  the  governor's  daughter,  he  commanded  the  im- 
portant place  of  Durazzo,  assumed  the  title  of  despot,  and  founded  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  principality  in  Epirus,  iEtolia,  and  Thessaly, 
which  have  ever  been  peopled  by  a  warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who  had 
offered  their  service  to  their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the 
haughty  Latins(S)  from  all  civil  and  military  honours,  as  a  nation  born 
t<>  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted  them  to  shew  that 
they  might  have  been  useful  friends,  since  they  could  be  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity  ;  whatever  was  learned  <t 

l»ict  Tzetei  (1  lull. id,  9.  -77  )  relates  the  drea i  .i  matron  »  bo  m»  .hi  arm)  In  the  forum,  and 

.i  man  Billing  mi  the  column,  '  lapping  ins  hands,  and  uttering  a  lond  ex<  lamation. 

( i )   I  he  dynasties  "i  Nice.  I  rebizoud,  and  Spirits  ( "i  which  Nicetas  s.n\  Hie  origin  witho)  t 

much  pleasu Iiopej  are  warnedl)  explored  and  <ic.nU  represented,  In  llie  Familial  Byaan- 

iin.r  oi  Ducange. 

('-')  Bxcepi  some  facta  in  Pachymei  and  Nlcepborai  Gregoras,  which  «iii  bereaftei  he  used, 
the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the  empire  of  rrebizond,  <>i  principality  oi  the 
i.azi:  and,  among  the  Latins,  ii  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  romances  of  the  fourteenth  oi 
Rfteentli  centuries  Vet  the  indefatigable  Ducange  has  dug  ">n  (Fain  Byz.  p.  199  i  two  au- 
tbcutic  passages  In  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  (lib.  \x\i  c,  nil  aud  the  prothonotary  Ogerius. 
(apnd  Wading,  A.  n.  1*79.  no.  V) 

<3)  I  he  portrait  of  ihe  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nlcettu  i>v  th<  hand  oi  prejudice  and 
resentment:  ouiw  tw»  uVW  t9»m>¥  t ii  hptot  tpya  trapaavufk  iKK,    out* 

'   i T-T.r  .;   rem  tioucrwv napa  To*t flappapotr i    i  •  nwo  o.M.i* 

t  »/!•  tpi-ijiv  fiaai'  nn|/n,'ui ,  *.,l   roy  roAo*  e<)  >i 
Voi.  IV  I 
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holy,  whatever  was  noble  or  valiant,  rolled  away  into  the  independent 
states  of  Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice;  and  a  single  patrician  is  marked 
hv  the  ambiguous  praise  of  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The 
vulgar  herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly  submitted 
to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude ;  and  the  transient  disorders  of  war 
would  have  been  obliterated  by  some  years  of  industry  and  peace.  But 
peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in  the  disorders  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  Roman  emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  they  were 
endowed  with  abilities,  were  armed  with  power  for  the  protection  of 
their  subjects  :  their  laws  were  wise,  and  their  administration  was  sim- 
ple. The  Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the  chief,  and 
often  the  servant,  of  his  licentious  confederates  :  the  fiefs  of  the  empire 
from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held  and  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the 
barons  ;  and  their  discord,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  extended  their  rami- 
fications of  tyranny  to  the  most  sequestered  villages.  The  Greeks  were 
oppressed  by  the  double  weight  of  the  priest,  who  was  invested  with 
temporal  power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed  by  fanatic  hatred; 
and  the  insuperable  bar  of  religion  and  language  for  ever  separated  the 
stranger  and  the  native.  As  long  as  the  crusaders  were  united  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  memory  of  their  conquest,  and  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
imposed  silence  on  the  captive  land ;  their  dispersion  betrayed  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their  discipline  ;  and  some 
failures  and  mischances  revealed  the  secret,  that  they  were  not  invin- 
cible. As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred  increased.  They 
murmured  ;  they  conspired  ;  and  before  a  year  of  slavery  had  elapsed, 
they  implored,  or  accepted,  the  succour  of  a  barbarian,  whose  power 
they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude  they  trusted.(l) 

The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  saluted  with  a  solemn  and  early  em- 
bassy from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  Calo-John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  Wallachians.  He  deemed  himself  their  brother,  as  the 
votary  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  regal  title 
and  a  holy  banner  ;  and  in  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  he 
might  aspire  to  the  name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice,  lint  Calo-John 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  count  of  Flanders  had  assumed  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and  his  ambassadors  were 
dismissed  with  a  haughty  message,  that  the  rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon, 
by  touching  with  his  forehead  the  footstool  of  the  imperial  throne.  His 
resentment(2)  would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood ;  his 
cooler  policy  watched  the  rising  discontent  of  the  Greeks;  affected  a 
tender  concern  for  their  sufferings;  and  promised  that  their  first  strug- 
gles for  freedom  should  be  supported  by  his  person  and  kingdom.  The 
conspiracy  was  propagated  by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of  asso- 
ciation and  secrecy  :  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheath  their  daggers 
in  the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers ;  but  the  execution  was  pru- 
dently delayed,  till  Henry,  the  emperor's  brother,  had  transported  the 
flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Hellespont.  Most  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Thrace  were  true  to  the  moment  and  the  signal ;  and  the  Latins, 
without  arms  or  suspicion,  were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless 
revenge  of  their  slaves.  From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre, the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  escaped  to  Adrian- 
ople  ;  but  the  French  and  Venetians  who  occupied  that  city,  were  slain 
or  expelled  by  the  furious  multitude ;  the  garrisons  that  could  effect 
their  retreat,  fell  back  on  each  other  towards  the  metropolis;  and  the 
fortresses  that  successively  stood  against  the  rebels  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  and  of  their  sovereign's  fate.     The  voice  of  fame  and  fear 

C1J  I  here  begin  to  use,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  books  of  the  Histoire  de 
C.  V.  sous  I'Empire  des  Francois,  which  Dncmigc  has  given  as  a  supplement  to  Villehurdoiiia, 
md  which,  iu  a  barbarous  style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 

^2)  in  i  .,;.>  John's  answer  to  tiie  pope,  we  may  find  his  claims  and  complaints;  (tiesu 
kiiioceiij  il!    ■    108,  iu'.»  )  lie  was  ch  risuec!  at  Rome  as  th«  piudigul  son. 
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announced  the.  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  their 
Bulgarian  ally  ;  and  Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the  forces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness  a  body  of  fourteen 
thousand  Comans,  who  drank,  as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives, 
and  sacrificed  the  Christians  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.(l) 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  "rowing  danger,  the  emperor  dispatched 
a  swift  messenger  to  recal  count  Henry  and  his  troops ;  and  had  Bald- 
win expected  the  return  of  his  gallant  brother,  with  a  supply  of  twenty 
thousand  Armenians,  he  might  have  encountered  the  invader  with  equal 
numbers,  and  a  decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cowardice;  and 
the  emperor  took  the  field  with  a  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  their 
train  ot  archers  and  serjeants.  The  marshal,  who  dissuaded  and  obeyed, 
led  the  vanguard  in  their  march  to  Adrianople  ;  the  main  body  was  com- 
manded by  the  count  of  Blois;  the  aged  doge  of  Venice  followed  with 
the  rear;  and  their  scanty  numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides  by 
the  fugitive  Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels  of  Adrian- 
ople ;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of  the  crusades,  that  they  em- 
ployed the  holy  week  in  pillaging  the  country  for  their  subsistence,  and 
in  framing  engines  for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-Christians.  But 
the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted  and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Comans,  who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their  imperfect  line- ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  marshal  of  Romania,  that,  on  the 
trumpet's  sound,  the  cavalry  should  mount  and  form;  but  that  none 
under  pain  of  death,  should  abandon  themselves  to  a  desultory  and  dan- 
gerous pursuit.  This  wise  injunction  was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count 
of  Blois,  who  involved  the  emperor  in  his  rashness  and  ruin.  The  Co- 
mans, of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school,  fled  before  their  first  charge  ; 
but  after  a  career  of  two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their  horses 
were  almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied,  and  encompassed 
the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The  count  was  slain  on  the  field  ; 
the  emperor  was  made  prisoner  ;  and  if  the  one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the 
other  refused  to  yield,  their  personal  bravery  made  but  a  poor  atonement 
for  their  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  duties  of  a  general.(y) 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulgarian  advanced  to 
relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  Latins.  They 
must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  if  the  Marshal  of  Romania  had 
not  displayed  ,i  cool  courage  and  consummate  skill ;  uncommon  in  all 
ages,  bu1  most  uncommon  in  those  times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather 
than  a  science.  His  grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  and  faith- 
ful bosom  of  the  doge  ;  hut  in  the  camp  he  diffused  an  assurance  of 
safety,  which  could  only  he  realized  by  the  general  belief.  All  day  he 
maintained  his  perilous  station  between  the  city  and  the  Barbarians: 
\  illehardouin  decamped  in  silence,  at  the  dead  of  night  :  and  his  mas- 
terly retreat  of  three  days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon 
and  the  ten  thousand.  In  the  rear  the  marshal  supported  the  weight  of 
the  pursuit  ;  in  the  front  lie  moderated  the  impatience  of  the  fugitives; 

and   wherever  the  <  ans   approached,  they  were  repelled  by  a  Hue 

of  impenetrable  spears.  On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld 
the  sea,  the  solitary  town  of  Rodosto,(3)  and  their  friends  who  had 
landed  from  the  Asiatic  shore.    They  embraced,  they  wept;  but  they 

(1)  The  comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamped  in  the  twelfth  and  tlnr- 
teemli  centuries  on  tin-  verge  ol  Moldavia,  rbe  greatei  pari  were  pagans,  but  tome  were 
Mahometans,  and  the  whole  horde  was  converted  to  Cbristianty,  (A.  I).  1370.)  by  Lewis  kin* 
of  Hungary 

('■i)  Nicetas,  from  ignorance  or  malice,  Impntet  the  defeat  to  the  cowardice  »f  Oandoio  ; 
ii1  383  )  bui  Vlllehardouln  shares  Ins  own  glory  with  in^  venerable  Iriend,  qui  viclj  home 
.  re  ei  gote  ne  veolt,  mats  iin.ir  .  re  sages  el  preut  et  vlgneros  (tm   19 

(3)  i  iir^iintii  ol  geography,  and  the  originxl  text  of  VlllehRrdouln,  (no.  194  )  plaro  Rodosto 
three  days  Journey  (trols  journoes)  from  Adrianople;  bnl  Viglnere,  m  ins  version,  has  moat 
absurdly  substituted  trait  heuresi  ami  tills  error,  which  is  hoi  corrected  bij  Ducangi  I  j 
entrapped  several  moderns,  whose  n •»  i  shall  spare. 
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united  their  arms  and  councils  ;  and,  in  his  brother's  absence,  count 
Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood and  caducity.(l)  If  the  Comans  withdrew  from  the  summer  heals, 
seven  thousand  Latins,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople, 
their  brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some  partial  success  was  overbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium  ; 
and  of  the  imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capital,  with  two 
or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
king  of  Bulgaria  was  resistless  and  inexorable ;  and  Calo-John  respect- 
fully eluded  the  demands  of  the  pope,  who  conjured  his  new  proselyte 
to  restore  peace  and  the  emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  deliver- 
ance of  Baldwin  was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man  :  that 
prince  had  died  in  prison  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  re- 
lated by  ignorance  and  credulity.  .The  lovers  of  a  tragic  legend  will  be 
pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal  captive  was  tempted  by  the  amorous 
queen  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  that  his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the 
falsehood  of  a  woman  and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage  ;  that  his  hands  and 
feet  were  severed  from  his  body ;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast  among 
the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  and  that  he  breathed  three  days  before 
he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey.(2)  About  twenty  years  afterward, 
in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands,  a  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true 
Baldwin,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign  of  Flan- 
ders. He  related  the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his 
penance,  among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel ;  and,  in  the  first 
transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost  sovereign.  A  short  ex- 
amination before  the  French  court  detected  the  impostor,  who  was  pu- 
nished with  an  ignominious  death  ;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the 
pleasing  error ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the  gravest  histo- 
rians of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  father.(3) 
In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  established  for  the  exchange  or 
ransom  of  prisoners;  and  if  their  captivity  be  prolonged,  their  condition 
is  known,  and  they  are  treated  according  to  their  rank,  with  humanity 
or  honour.  But  the  savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  war  ; 
his  prisons  were  involved  in  darkness  and  silence;  and  above  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of  Baldwin,  be- 
fore his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would  consent  to  assume  the  title  of 
emperor.  His  moderation  was  applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare 
and  inimitable  virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  eager  to 
seize  or  anticipate  the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  succession, 
the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was  gradually  defined  and 
confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies  of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  the 
eastern  empire,  Henry  was  gradually  left  without  an  associate,  as  the 
heroes  of  the  crusade  retired  from  the  world  or  from  the  war.  The  doge 
of  Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  sunk 
into  the  grave.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recalled  from  the 
I'eloponnesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin  and  defence  of  Thessalo- 
nica.  Some  nice  disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled  in 
a  personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  :  they  were  firm- 
ly united  by  mutual  esteem  and  the  common  danger  ;  and  their  alliance 
was  sealed  by  the  nuptial  of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian 
prince.  He  soon  deplored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  per- 
suasion of  some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and  successful  in- 

(1)  Tlie  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  hy  Villehardonin  and  Nice  tag;  (p.  386  — 
416  )  and  ilieir  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducauge  in  his  Observations  and  to  the  end  of  bis 
first  hook 

(2)  After  brushing  away  all  do  ihtful  and  improbable  circumstances,  ue  may  prove  the 
death  of  bald  win,  l.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the  French  barons.  (Villehardouiii,  no  230.)  2. 
Hy  the  declaration  of  Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses  bis  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor, 
quia  debituni  carnts  exsolverat  cum  carcere  teneretnr.    (Gesta  Innocent  III    c.  109 

(3)  See  ihr  -ton  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish  writers  in  Ducange.  Mist, 
dt;  i  P.  .">.  9.  ,  arid  i tie  ridii  ulcus  fnbles  that  were  believed  b)  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  m 
Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p    271 
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rood  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope  :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on  his  approach  ; 
they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat.  On  the  intelligence  that  his  rear 
uas  attacked,  without  waiting  for  any  defensive  armour,  he  leaped  on 
horseback,  couched  his  lance,  and  drove  the  enemies  before  him;  but  in 
the  rash  pursuit  lie  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  the  head  of 
the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented  to  Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the 
honours,  without  the  merit  of  victory.  It  is  here,  at  this  melancholy 
event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin  seems  to  drop 
or  to  expire  :(1 )  and  if  he  still  exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  of 
Romania,  his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried  in  oblivion. (2)  The  charac- 
ter of  Henry  was  not  unequal  to  his  arduous  situation  :  in  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the  fame  of 
a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander  ;  and  his  courage  was  temper- 
ed with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuous 
brother.  In  the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  Bulga- 
rians of  Europe,  he  was  ever  the  foremost  on  shipboard  or  on  horseback  ; 
and  though  he  cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  droop- 
ing Latins  were  often  roused  by  his  example  to  save  and  to  second  their 
fearless  emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and  some  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  Fiance,  were  of  less  avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death  of 
their  most  formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the  Greek  sub~ 
jects  invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he  would  pro- 
tect their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws;  they  were  soon  taught  to  com- 
pare the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate  the  savage  con- 
queror, who  no  longer  dissembled  his  intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace, 
of  demolishing  the  cities,  and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Danube.  Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already  evacu- 
ated ;  a  heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis  and  a  similar 
calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople,  by  the  first  authors 
of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of  grief  and  repentance  to  the  throne 
of  Henry;  the  emperor  alone  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and  trust 
them.  No  more  than  four  hundred  knights  with  their  Serjeants  and 
archers,  could  be  assembled  under  his  banner  ;  and  with  this  slender  force 
he  fought  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides  his  infantry,  was  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In  this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hostile  and  a  friendly  country  ;  the  remaining  cities 
were  preserved  by  his  arms;  and  the  savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was  the  last  of  the 
evils  «  hich  ( 'alo-John  inflicted  or  suffered  :  he  was  stabbed  in  the  night  in 
his  tent  ;  and  the  general,  perhaps  the  assassin,  who  found  him  weltering 
in  his  blood,  ascribed  the  blow  with  general  applause  to  the  lance  of  St. 
Demetrius. (.'{)  Alter  sei  era!  victories,  the  prudenceof  Henry  concluded 
an  honourable  peace  with  the  successor  of  the  tyrant,  and  with  the 
Greek  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful  limits,  an 
ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for  himself  and  his  feudatories :  and  hi^ 
reign,  which  lasted  only  ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity 
and  peace.  Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  lie 
freely  intrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state  and 
army  ;  and  his  liberality  of  sentiment  and  practice  was  the  more  season- 
able, as  the  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus  had  already  learned  to  seduce 
and  employ  the  mercenary  valour  of  the  Latins.     It  was  the  aim  of 

1  1  Vilkbardouin,  mo.  .'.",7.    1  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable  conclusion,  where  we ; 

it  ouoiihe  original  history,  mid  the  rich  illustrations  of  liiic.nige.     rite  last  pag  .-  maj  deiivi 
&ume  light  n. .11,  Henry's  two  rnl  lies  10  Innocent  in 

(?)  Ihe  marshal  was  :,iiv,  in  1212,  but  he  probab!]  died  soon  aitei  wards  without  rel ing 

to  France.    (Oucange,  Observal -    111    Villehardoul  His  flef  ol  Met 

B'A  of  Boiiiiai  ■  .  »  is  the  am  iei  1  Maximianopolis,  wbii  li  nourished  iu  Lite  time  of  Auint 
Marcellluus,  among  the  cities  ol  rhrace    (no,  I 

I'he  church  ol  iin*  pat ..1   rhrssalm  hi         mis  ..1   the  bol 

ted  it  divine   ointnienl  which  distilled  ■!  nt»  and  stupendous  mil 
mge,  Hist,  ii>'  C  iv  t   i.j 
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Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects  of  every  nation  and 
language;  but  he  appeared  less  solicitous  to  accomplish  the  impractica- 
ble union  of  the  two  churches.  Pelagius,  the  pope's  legate,  who  acted  as 
the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  had  interdicted  the  worship  of  the 
Greeks,  and  sternly  imposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  As 
the  weaker  party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  conscience,  and  implored 
the  rights  of  toleration  :  "  Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "  are  Caesar's,  but  our 
"  souls  belong  only  to  God."  The  persecution  was  checked  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  emperor  ;(1)  and  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was 
poisoned  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible 
idea  of  the  sense  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valour  was  a  vulgar  at- 
tribute which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights ;  but  Henry  possessed 
the  superior  courage  to  oppose,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  he  presumed  to 
place  his  throne  on  the  right  hand  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  this  presump- 
tion excited  the  sharpest  censure  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third.  By  a 
salutary  edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mortmain,  he  pro- 
hibited the  alienation  of  fiefs  ;  many  of  the  Latins,  desirous  of  returning 
to  Europe,  resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  for  a  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral reward ;  these  holy  lands  were  immediately  discharged  from  mili- 
tary service  ;  and  a  colony  of  soldiers  would  have  been  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  college  of  priests.(2) 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in  defence  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend  Boniface.  In  the  two  first  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct. 
But  their  sister  Yolande  was  the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of 
a  numerous  progeny ;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married  Andrew 
king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  champion  of  the  cross.  By  seating 
him  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquir- 
ed the  forces  of  a  neighbouring  and  warlike  kingdom  ;  but  the  prudent 
Andrew  revered  the  laws  of  succession  ;  and  the  princess  Yolande,  with 
her  husband  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was  invited  by  the 
Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  royal  birth  of  his  father, 
the  noble  origin  of  his  mother,  recommended  to  the  barons  of  France 
the  first  cousin  of  their  kinyr-  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions 
were  ample,  and  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  the  soldiers 
and  the  priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his  zeal  and  valour. 
Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a  French  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  prudence  must  pity,  rather  than  envy,  his  treacherous  and 
imaginary  greatness.  To  assert  and  adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to 
sell  or  mortgage  the  best  of  his  patrimony.  By  these  expedients,  the  li- 
berality of  his  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national  spirit  of 
chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers. 
After  some  hesitation,  pope  Honorius  the  Third  was  persuaded  to 
crown  the  successor  of  Constantine  :  but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in 
a  church  without  the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow  any 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  The  Vene- 
tians had  engaged  to  transport  Peter  and  his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  empress,  with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine  palace ;  but 
they  required,  as  the  price  of  their  service,  that  he  should  recover  Du- 
razzo  from  the  despot  of  Epirus.  Michael  Angelus,  or  Comnenus,  the 
first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  the  succession  of  his  power  and  am- 

(1)  Acropolita  (c.  17.)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the  toleration  of  Henry 
Epij  fas  l.e  calls  him.),  kXvIwiiu  xaTecr-ropeffe. 

(2)  See  the  reign  of  Henry,  in  Ducange,  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  lib.  i.  c.  35—41.  lib.  ii.  c.  1  22  ) 
v  b.>  is  much  indebted  to  the  ensiles  of  the  popes.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Has  einpiie,  toui.  %\\. 
p  120—1-2.)  has  found,  perhaps  in  Doutreinan,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  td« 
..':  ice  of  the  fiefs,  and  the  prerogative  ■  i  t!  e  emperor. 
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bition  to  Theodore,  his  legitimate  brother,  who  already  threatened  ami 
invaded  the  establishment  of  the  Latins.  After  discharging  his  deht  by 
a  fruitless  assault,  the  emperor  raised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and 
perilous  journey  over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He  was  soon 
lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus:  the  passes  were  fortified;  his  provisions 
exhausted :  he  was  delayed  and  deceived  by  a  treacherous  negotiation  ; 
and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay  and  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested 
in  a  banquet,  the  French  troops,  without  leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to 
exchange  their  arms  for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and  bread.  The 
Vatican  thundered  ;  and  the  impious  Theodore  was  threatened  with  the 
vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven;  hut  the  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers 
were  forgotten,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  pope  are  confined  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  legate.  No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance 
of  the  priest,  and  a  promise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  he  pardoned  and 
protected  the  despot  of  Epirus.  His  peremptory  commands  suspended 
the  ardour  of  the  Venetians  and  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  natural  or  untimely  death(l )  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was  released 
from  his  hopeless  captivity. ('i) 

The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  of  the  lawful  sove- 
reign, of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  delayed  the  proclamation  of  a 
new  emperor.  Before  her  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Baldwin,  the  last  and  most  un- 
fortunate of  the  Latin  princes  of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared 
him  to  the  barons  of  Romania  ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  prolonged 
the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  superseded  by  the  elder 
claims  of  his  brethren.  The  first  of  these,  Philip  of  (  Ourtenay  who  de- 
rived from  his  mother  the  inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to 
prefer  the  substance  of  a  marquisate  to  the  shadow  of  an  empire  ;  and 
on  his  refusal,  Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Warned  by  his  father's 
mischance,  lie  pursued  his  slow  and  secure  journey  through  Germany 
and  along  the  Danube  :  a  passage  was  opened  by  his  sister's  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by 
the  patriarch  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  his  reign  was  an  era 
of  calamity  and  disgrace  ;  and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled  of  New  France, 
yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Creeks  of  Nice  .and  Epirus.  After  a  victory, 
which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather  than  his  courage,  Theodore  Angelus 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica,  expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  the  marquis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the  walls  of 
Adrianople,  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  fourth  name  to  the  li>t 
of  rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  Asiatic  province  were  swept  away 
by  John  Vataces,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 
and  who,  in  a  triumphant  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  vir- 
tues both  of  peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline,  the  swords  of  the 
French  mercenaries  were  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  his  conquests, 
ami  their  desertion  from  the  service  of  their  country  was  at  once  a 
symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising  ascendant  of  the  Greeks.  By  the 
construction  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  the  command  of  tiie  Hellespont,  re- 
duced the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Venetians  of  Can- 
dia,  and  intercepted  the  rare  ami  parsimonious  succours  of  the  wot. 
Once,  and  once  only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an  army,  against  Vataces  ; 
ami  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran  knights,  the  last  of  the  original 

conquerors,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign 
enemy  was  less  painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the  insolence  of 

(l)  Acropuiita  (c.  xiv.)  affirm*,  that  Petei  of  Courtenay  died  hj  the  sword 
yi hoOiii)  ;  hut  from  liis  qai k  expressions,  1  should  conclude  .i  previous  captivlt] 

LuiTor  troiHirai  avi  mam  i     ■ I  he  chroniole  ol   tnxern    delays  the  emperor's 

death  till  the  w.ir  i?i!t ;  and  Auxerre  Is  In  the  neighbourhood  "i  rteimj 

(?)  s«<«-  the  reign  and  death  ol  I'etei  nl  Council  ly,  iu  Dticauge    Hiat    de  C.  P.  lib.  ii.  e,  3$ 
—2fl.),  whofecbl]  strives  to  excuse  the  ui  gleet  "•  the  empcroi  bj  Ho m*  III, 
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his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  t?io 
empire.  His  personal  misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous  youth  had  neglect- 
ed his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  introduce  into  the  palace  ;i 
beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though  noble,  family  of  Artois ;  and  her  mo- 
ther had  been  tempted  by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engage- 
ments with  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  into  rage  ; 
he  assembled  his  friends,  forced  the  palace-gates,  threw  the  mother  into 
the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips  of  the  wife  or  concu- 
bine of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  punishing  the  offender,  the  barons 
avowed  and  applauded  the  savage  deed,(l)  which,  as  a  prince  and  as  a 
man,  it  was  impossible  that  Robert  should  forgive.  He  escaped  from 
the  guilty  city  to  implore  the  justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope ;  the 
emperor  was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  station ;  before  he  could 
obey  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and  impotent  resent- 
ment.^) 

It  was  only  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  valour  could  ascend  from  a  pri- 
vate station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople.  The  titular 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella 
and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Almeric  or  Amau- 
ry.  She  was  given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne, 
by  the  public  voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  named 
him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land. (3)  In  the  fifth 
crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thousand  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  ; 
by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was  achieved  ;  and  the  subsequent  failure 
was  justly  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  legate.  After  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Frederic  the  Second,(4)  he  was  provoked 
by  the  emperor's  ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
church  ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and  despoiled  of  royalty,  the 
sword  and  spirit  of  John  of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of 
Christendom.  In  the  seven  years  of  his  brother's  reign,  Baldwin  of 
Courtenav  had  not  emerged  from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  the  barons 
of  Romania  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jerusalem  might  have  dis- 
dained the  name  and  office  of  regent ;  they  agreed  to  invest  him  for  his 
life  with  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition, 
that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daughter,  and  succeed  at  a  ma- 
ture age  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  expectation,  both  of  the 
Creeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  renown,  the  choice,  and  the  pre- 
sence, of  John  of  Brienne  ;  and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his 
green  and  vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his  size  and 
stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of  mankind.(5)  But  ava- 
rice, and  the  love  of  ease,  appeared  to  have  chilled  the  ardour  of  enter- 
prise :  his  troops  were  disbanded,  and  two  years  rolled  away  without 
action  or  honour,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Va- 
taces, emperor  of  Nice,  and  of  Azan,  king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged 
Constantinople  by  sea  and  land  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war ;  while  the  entire  force 

( 1 )  Marinus  Sauatus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  lib  ii.  p.  4.  c.  18.  p.  7.)  is  so  much  delighted 
with  this  bloody  deed,  that  lie  lias  transcribed  it  in  his  margin  as  a  boiiuin  exeiuplum.  Yet 
he  acknowledges  the  damsel  for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

('.')  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  lib.  iii.  c.  1—12). 

(3)  Rex  igitur  Franciaj,  deliberatione  habita  respondit  nuiiliis,  se  datiimin  bominem  Syriae 
partibus  aptum;  in  aimis  probum  (preux),  in  bellis  securum,  in  agendis  providing  Johan- 
nein  coniitem  Brennensem.  Samit.  Secret.  Fidelium,  lib.  iii.  p.  11.  c.  4.  p.  205.  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  159.  .  ,  „     . 

(4)  Gianone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn,  ii  lib.  16.  p.  3S0-585.)  discusses  the  marriage  of  Frede- 
ric II.  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brenne,  and  the  double  union  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and 
Jerusalem. 

(5)  Acropolita,  r.  xxvii.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  Jiid  educated  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  yearsold,  bis  father  broke  tbe  Latin  chain,  left  a  splen- 
did fortune,  and  escaped  to  the  Greek  (.unit  of  Nice,  where  hit  son  was  raised  to  the  highest 
honours. 
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of  the  Latuxemperor  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  knights, 
and  a  small  addition  of  Serjeants  and  archers.  I  tremble  to  relate,  that, 
instead  of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry  ;  and  that  of  forty-eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than 
three  escaped  from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired  by  his  ex- 
ample, the  infantry  and  the  citizens  hoarded  the  vessels  that  anchored 
dose  to  the  walls;  and  twenty-five  were  dragged  in  triumph  into  the 
harbour  of*  Constantinople.  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  the  vas- 
sals and  allies  armed  in  her  defence  ;  broke  through  every  obstacle  that 
opposed  their  passage  ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second 
victory  over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of  the  age,  John  of 
Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector,  Roland,  and  Judas  Maccabams :  ( 1 )  but 
their  credit,  and  his  glory,  receive  some  abatement  from  the  silence  of 
the  ( 'reeks.  The  empire  was  soon  deprived  of  the  last  of  her  champions  ; 
and  the  dying  monarch  was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of 
a  Franciscan  friar.(2) 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  cannot  discover  the  name 
or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  military 
service,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his 
adopted  father.(S)  The  royal  youth  was  employed  on  a  commission  more 
suitable  to  his  temper;  lie  was  sent  to  visit  the  western  courts,  of  the 
pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France;  to  excite  their  pity  by 
the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress;  and  to  obtain  some  supplies  of 
men  or  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking  empire.  He  thrice  repeated 
these  mendicant  visits,  in  which  he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay,  and 
postpone  his  return :  of  the  hve-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign,  a  greater 
number  were  spent  abroad  than  at  home;  and  in  no  place  did  the  em- 
peror deem  himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native  country  and 
his  capital.  On  some  public  occasions  his  vanity  might  be  soothed  by 
the  title  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  honours  of  the  purple;  and  at  the 
genera]  council  of  Lyons,  when  Frederic  the  Second  was  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed,  his  oriental  colleague  was  enthroned  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  pope.  But  how  often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  im- 
perial beggar  humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  those  of  the  nations  !  In  his  first  visit  to  England  he 
was  stopped  at  Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that  he  should  presume, 
without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent  kingdom.  After  some  delay, 
Baldwin,  however,  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey,  was  entertained 
with  cool  civility,  and  thankfully  departed  with  a  present  of  seven 
hundred  marks. (4)  From  the  avarice  of  Rome  he  could  only  obtain 
the  proclamation  of  a  crusade,  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences ;  a  coin, 
\\  hose  currency  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and  indiscriminate  abuse. 
His  birth  and"  misfortunes  recommended  him  to  the  generosity  of  his 
cousin  Lewis  the  Ninth  ;  but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was  diverted 
from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  ;  and  the  public  and  private 
poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  the  alienation  of 

(  i'i  Philip  Mouskes,  bishop  ,>f  Tournay,  ( \.  I>.  1274— 12S2.)  hag  composed  ;i  poem  or  rati"  i 
.t  -n  in;  .>f  verses,  in  liad  "iii  Flemish  I  li  in  h,  on  the  Lai  in  emperors  ol  Constantinople,  » lii<  h 
Ducalige  has  published  ;it  the  end  ol  Villehardouin;  see  p.  221  foi  the  prowess  ol  John  uf 
Brienne, 

v  tie,  1 1 1. 'i ,  Roll'  nr  Ogiera 

Ne  Judas  Macuabeus  li  Bera 

I  .mi  nr  in  d'armea  •  n  estora 

<  oin  Hat  li  Rola  l<  liana  i  el  jora 

it  M  defors  el  a  a.  daua 

La  paru  >a  foi 

El  li  bardimeni  qu'il  avoit. 

(2)  See  the  reign  of  John  de  Brieune,  iu  Ducauge    Hisi    d<  C    P.  lib   ill.  c.  U    V>. 

(3)  Sec  the  reign  »(  Baldwin  II,  till  tils  expulsion  from  •  itus'autinople,  in  Ducaug'*,  iii»t. 
de  «'.  i'.  iii'.  Iv.  c.  i     34,  in,  ,  u,i,  lib.  v   ,:    i 

(i)  Matthew  Parii  relate    the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  II.  to  Ui  '  l»l« 

return   to  Greeci   armati   tnanu,  p.  407.  bis  lettei    ul  Bit  (i 

p.uwage  wbii  li  had  oscnpi  a  Ducangej  ;  lilt  expulsion,  p.  sjO. 
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the  marquisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship  of  Courtenay,  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  inheritance^  1)  By  such  shameful  or  ruinous  expedients, 
he  once  more  returned  to  Romania  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers,  whose  numbers  were  doubled  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  Greeks. 
His  first  dispatches  to  France  and  England  announced  his  victories  and 
his  hopes  ;  he  had  reduced  the  country  round  the  capital  to  the  distance 
of  three  days' journey ;  and  if  he  succeeded  against  an  important  though 
nameless,  city  (most  probably  Chiorli),  the  frontier  would  be  safe  and 
the  passage  accessible.  But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere) 
quickly  vanished  like  a  dream  ;  the  troops  and  treasures  of  France 
melted  away  in  his  unskilful  hands  ;  and  the  throne  of  the  Latin  em- 
peror was  protected  by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the  Turks  and  Co- 
mans.  To  secure  the  former,  he  consented  to  bestow  his  niece  on  the 
unbelieving  sultan  of  Cogni ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  complied  with  their 
pagan  rites ;  a  dog  was  sacrificed  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  tasted  each  other's  blood  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity .(2) 
In  the  palace  or  prison  of  Constantinople  the  successor  of  Augustus 
demolished  the  vacant  houses  for  winter-fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from 
the  churches  for  the  daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some  usurious  loans  were 
dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the  merchants  of  Italy;  and  Philip,  his  son  and 
heir,  was  pawned  at  Venice  as  the  security  for  a  debt.(3)  Thirst,  hun- 
ger, and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils ;  but  wealth  is  relative ;  and  a 
prince,  who  would  be  rich  in  a  private  station,  may  be  exposed  by  the 
increase  of  his  wants  to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of  poverty. 

But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  emperor  and  empire  were  still  possessed 
of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic  value  from  the  superstition 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  merit  of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  im- 
paired by  its  frequent  division  :  and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels 
might  shed  some  suspicion  of  the  fragments  that  were  produced  in  the 
east  and  west.  But  another  relic  of  the  passion  was  preserved  in  the 
imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  hail 
been  placed  on  the  head  of  Christ  was  equally  precious  and  authentic. 
It  had  formerly  been  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit  as 
a  security  the  mummies  of  their  parents ;  and  both  their  honour  and 
religion  were  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  barons  of  Romania  bor- 
rowed the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces 
of  gold,(4)  on  the  credit  of  the  holy  crown  ;  they  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  contract,  and  a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini.  undertook 
to  satisfy  their  impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic  should 
be  lodged  at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute  property,  if  it  were  not  re- 
deemed within  a  short  and  definitive  term.  The  barons  apprised  their 
sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss ;  and  as  the  empire 
could  not  afford  a  ransom  of  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  Baldwin 
was  anxious  to  snatch  the  prize  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with 
more  honour  and  emolument  in  the  hands  of  the  most  Christian  king.(5) 
Yet  the  negotiation  was  attended  with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase 
of  relics  the  saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony  :  but  if  the 

(1)  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  stopped  tll('  alienation  of  Courtenay.  (Dncangc,  lib.  iv.  c. 
2i.)  It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  demesne,  but  granted  for  a  term  (engage)  to  ilie  family  of 
Boiilanvilliers.  Courtenay, in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  fiance,  isa  town  of  nine 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle.  (.Melanges  lii'os  U\;ue  grande  Hibliotheipie, 
loin    xiv.  p.  71  —  77.) 

('-')  Joinville  p.  104  edit,  du  Louvre.  A  Comau  prince,  who  died  without  baptism,  was 
Inn  ucl  at  the  sates  of  Constantinople,  with  a  live  retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

(3)  Sanut  Secret.  Fi£el.  crucis,  lib.  ii.  p.  4.  c.  18.  p.  "3. 

(i)  Under  the  words  Per) ari.s,  Perpera,  Hyper  per  vm,  Ducange is  short  aud  vague  :  Mo- 
netae genus.  From  a  corrupt  passage  of  (inntherus,  (Hist.  G.  P.  c.  8.  p.  10.)  I  guess  that 
the  pera  was  the  minimus  aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  ten  sbiiiiugs 
sterling  in  value.     In  lead  it  would  be  too  contemptible. 

(A)  lor  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &.c.  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  see  Du 
cange  (Hist,  de  C,  P.  lib.  iv.  c.  1—1*.  21.  3j.)  and  Fleury.  (Hist.  Lccles.  toui.  xvii  n  201 
-204.; 
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mode  of  expression  wore  changed,  he  might  lawfully  repay  the  (Kit.  ;,e- 
cept  the  gift,  and  acknowledge  the  obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two 
Dominicans,  were  dispatched  to  Venice,  to  redeem,  and  receive  the  holy 

crown,  which  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of  Va- 
taces. On  opening  a  wooden  hox,  they  recognized  the  seals  of  the  doge 
and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine  of  silver;  and  within  this 
shrine  the  monument  of  the  Passion  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The 
reluctant  Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and  power,  the  emperor  Frederic 
granted  a  free  and  honourable  passage,  the  court  of  France  advanced  as 
far  as  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  devotion  this  inestimable 
relic  :  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through  Paris  by  the  king  himself,  bare- 
foot, and  in  his  shirt  ;  and  a  free  gift  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver 
reconciled  Baldwin  to  his  loss.  The  success  of  this  transaction  tempted 
the  Latin  emperor  to  offer,  with  the  same  generosity,  the  remaining  fur- 
niture of  his  chapel  ;(1)  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true  cross ; 
the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  lance,  the  sponge  and  the  chain 
of  his  passion  ;  the  rod  of  Moses ;  and  part  of  the  skull  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  For  the  reception  of  these  spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thou- 
sand marks  were  expended  by  St.  Louis  on  a  stately  foundation,  the  holy 
chapel  of  Paris,  on  which  the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  im- 
mortality. The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot 
be  proved  by  any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  miracles  which  they  have  performed.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was  touched  and  cured  by  a  holy  prickle 
of  the  holy  crown  ;(c2)  the  prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and 
enlightened  Christians  of  France  ;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily  disproved, 
except  by  those  who  are  armed  with  a  general  antidote  against  religious 
credulity.(3) 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople^  were  on  all  sides  encompassed  and 
pressed  ;  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their  ruin,  was  in  the  division 
of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  enemies  ■  and  of  this  hope  they  were  de- 
prived by  the  superior  arms  and  policy  of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nice. 
From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous  under  his  reign;  and  the  events  of  every  campaign  ex- 
tended his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong  cities  of  the  hills  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  were  rescued  from  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  their  king- 
dom was  circumscribed  by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the 
southern  hanks  of  the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans  could 
no  longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of  the  west, 
slmuld  presume  to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of  the  purple  :  and  the 
humble  Demetrius  changed  the  colour  of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with 
gratitude  the  appellation  of  despot.  His  own  subjects  were  exasperated 
by  his  baseness  and  incapacity:  they  implored  the  protection  of  their 
upreme  lord.  After  some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  vi  as 
united  to  the  empire  of  Nice  ;  and  Vataces  reigned  without  a  competi- 
tor from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatic  gulf.     The  princes  of  Eu- 

(\i  Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  Bibliotbeque,  torn,  xliii.  p  201—205  rhc  I. mini  of  Koi 
lean  exhibit!  Hie  inside,  tile  s. >n I  ami  manners,  of  tin'  Sainte  Vhaytlle ;  Mid  main  facta 
relative  to  ilic  institution  are  selected  ami  explained  bj  his  commentators,  Hrosette  ami  lie 
St.  Marc. 

(2)  It  was  performed  A.  i>.  1656,  March  M,  <'ii  lit  niece  of  Pascal;  and  that  superior 
genius,  null  Amauld,  Nicole,  >v<.  were  on  lire  spot  to  believe  and  attesl  »  miracle  which 
confounded  the  Jesuits,  and  saved  Port  Royal.  (Oeuvres  da  Racine  torn.  vl.  i»  176—187.  hi 
his  eloquent  in  tory  <>i  Port  Royal  i 

(3)  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  37.  Oeuvres,  torn.  i\-  p.  i Ts.  179.)  strives  to  invali- 
date tbe  fact;  bul  Hume,  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  (85,484,  with  more  skill  and  success,  seiaes 
thf  battery,  and  turns  theca against  his  enemies 

(4)  Tbe  gradual  losses  >>i  tbe  i  alius  maj  \»-  [raced  in  the  ll  mi.  fourth,  and  Bftli  i>.>ok*  ..f 
iIm-  i  ompilation  of  Ducange;  but  of  the  Greek  conquest  he  hat  dropped  man)  ctrcnn.ttancn, 

which  may  be  recovered  from  the  i.h ^>-  historj  <>t  Geo  l Li    three  Hrst  i k» 

■•I  Micepboros  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byranttuc  series,  who  have  had  the  good  fortnne  to 

I  uduoi5,  Leo  AlUtius  u  Rome,  ami  John  Boivln,  in  the  tcadcinj  of  Inacrip- 

.  Paris. 
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rope  revered  his  merit  and  power:  and  had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox 
«n>ed,  it  should  seem  that  the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  re- 
luctance the  Latin  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death  of  Va- 
taces,  the  short  and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the  helpless 
infancy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall  explain  their  domestic  revolutions;  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  young  prince  was  op- 
pressed by  the  ambition  of  his  guardian  and  colleague  Michael  Palao- 
logus,  who  displayed  the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of 
a  new  dynasty.  The  emperor  Baldwin  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  recover  some  provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  negotiation.  His 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with  mockery  and  contempt. 
At  every  place  which  they  named,  Palteologus  alleged  some  special  rea- 
son which  rendered  it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes :  in  the  one  he  was 
born  ;  in  another  he  had  been  first  promoted  to  military  command  ;  and 
in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  "  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to  give  us  ?"  said  the  astonished 
deputies.  "  Nothing  (replied  the  Greek),  not  a  foot  of  land.  If  your 
"  master  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the 
"  sum  which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs  of  Constantinople. 
'•  On  these  terms  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he  refuses,  it  is  war. 
"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I  trust  the  event  to  God  and 
"  my  sword.  (1)  An  expedition  against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the 
first  prelude  of  his  arms.  If  a  victory  was  followed  by  a  defeat ;  if  the 
race  of  the  Comneni  or  Angeli  survived  in  those  mountains  his  efforts 
and  his  reign  ;  the  captivity  of  Villehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  deprived 
the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  vassal  of  their  expiring 
monarchy.  The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of 
their  naval  wars,  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  east. 
Pride  and  interest  attached  the  Venetians  to  the  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople :  their  rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese  with  the  schismatic  conqueror 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latin  church. (2) 

Intent  on  his  great  object,  the  emperor  Michael  visited  in  person,  and 
strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications  of  Thrace.  The  remains  of 
the  Latins  were  driven  from  their  last  possessions:  he  assaulted,  with- 
out success,  the  suburb  of  Galata:  and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious 
baron,  who  proved  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  next  spring,  his  favourite  general  Alexius  Strategopulus, 
whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  passed  the  Hellespont 
with  eight  hundred  horse  and  some  infantry, ''(3)  on  a  secret  expedition. 
His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  approach,  to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not 
to  risk  any  doubtful  or  dangerous  enterprise  against  the  city.  The  ad- 
jacent territory  between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  sea  was  cultivated 
by  a  hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in  arms,  uncertain  in 
their  allegiance,  but  inclined  by  language,  religion,  and  present  advan- 
tage, to  the  party  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  styled  the  volunteers ;(4) 
and  by  their  free  service,  the  army  of  Alexius,  with  the  xegulars  of 
Thrace  and  the  Coman  auxiliaries, (3)  was  augmented  to  the  number  of 

(1)  (ieorge  Acropolita,  c.  78.  p.  89.  92.  edit.  Paris. 

(2)  The  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance  and  succour  of  t lie 
Genoese  ;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  J.  Villaui  (Chroii.  lib.  vi  c.  71-  in 
Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn  \in.  p.  202,  203  )  and  William  de  Nangis  (Annates 
<ii-  hi.  Louis,  p.  218.  in  the  Louvre),  two  impartial  foreigners;  and  Urban  IV.  threatened  to 
deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 

(3)  Some  precautions  inu*t  be  used  in  reconciling  the  discordant  numbers;  the  eight  bun- 
dled soldiers  of  Niceias,  the  twenty-five  thousand  of  Spandugino ;  (aptid  limaiige,  lib.  v.  .-. 
24.)  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita;  and  the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the 
epistles  of' pope  Urban  IV.  (1.  129.) 

(4)  QeKijfxarapioi.     rhcy  are  described  and  named  by  Pacbymer.  lib.  ii.  c    14.) 

(5)  it  is  needless  io  seek  these  Coinaus  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  oi  even  ol  Moldavia  A 
part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Vataces,  and  was  probably  settled  as  a  iirsery  of  feol- 
uicib  on  some  waste  luud.i  oi  lln.i  '  (Cautaciizcn.  lib,  i.  cap    5). 
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five-and-frwenty  thousand  men.  By  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers,  and 
by  his  own  ambition,  the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to  disobey  the  precis-; 
orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  confidence  that  success  would  plead  his 
pardon  and" reward.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the  distress 
arid  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to  the  observation  of  the  volun- 
teers ;  and  they  represented  the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious 
to  surprise  and  conquest.  A  rash  youth,  the  new  governor  of  the  Vene- 
tian colony,  had  sailed  away  with  thirty  galleys,  and  the  best  of  the 
French  knights,  on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the 
Black  sea,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues;  and  the  remaining  Latins 
were  without  strength  or  suspicion.  They  were  informed  that  Alexius 
had  passed  the  Hellespont ;  but  their  apprehensions  were  lulled  by  the 
stnallness  of  his  original  numbers ;  and  their  imprudence  had  not 
watched  the  subsequent  increase  of  his  army.  If  he  Jeft  his  main  body 
to  second  and  support  his  operations,  he  might  advance  unperceived,  in 
the  night,  with  a  chosen  detachment.  While  some  applied  scaling-lad- 
ders to  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls,  they  were  secure  of  an  old  Creek, 
who  could  introduce  their  companions,  through  a  subterraneous  passage, 
into  his  house  ;  they  could  soon,  on  the  inside,  break  an  entrance  through 
the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed;  and  the  conqueror 
would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  the  Latins  were  conscious  or 
their  danger.  After  some  debate  the  Caesar  resigned  himself  to  the 
faith  of  the  volunteers;  they  were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful  ;  and  in 
describing  the  plan,  I  have  already  related  the  execution  and  success.  ( l  j 
But  no  sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the  golden  gate,  than 
lie  trembled  at  his  own  rashness ;  he  paused,  he  deliberated ;  till  the 
desperate  volunteers  urged  him  forward,  by  the  assurance  that  in  re- 
treat lay  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable  danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar 
kept  his  regulars  in  firm  array,  the  Comans  dispersed  themselves  on  all 
sides  ;  an  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolution.  The  Creeks  of  Constan- 
tinople remembered  their  native  sovereigns;  the  Genoese  merchants 
their  recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes;  every  quarter  was  at  arms; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  a  general  acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and 
"  victory  to  Michael  and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans!" 
Their  rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound  ;  but  the  most  press- 
ing danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  a 
city,  which  he  deserted,  perhaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret  :  he 
fled  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  descried  the  welcome 
sails  of  the  fleet  returning  from  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempts  on 
Daphnusia.  Constantinople  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the  Latin  em- 
peror and  the  principal  families  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian  galleys 
and  steered  for  the  isle  of  Eubcea,  afterward  for  Italy,  where  the  royal 
fugitive  was  entertained  by  the  pope  and  Sicilian  king,  with  a  mixture 
of  contempt  and  pity.  From  the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death  he 
consumed  thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  bis 
restoration  :  the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  bis  youth  ;  nor  was  his  last 
exile  more  indigent  or  shameful  than  his  three  former  pilgrimages  to 
the  courts  of  Europe.  His  son  Philip  was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire  ; 
and  the  pretension  of  his  daughter  Catharine  were  transported  by  her 
marriage  to  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  ol 
France.  The  house  of  Courtenay  was  represented  in  the  female  line 
by  successive  alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Constantinople,  too 
bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name,  modestly  expired  iii  silence  and 
oblivion.(2) 

(1)  The  loss  of  Constantinople  ((briefly  told  i>y  t lie  latins:  Hie  conquest  i»  described  with 
mure  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks;  by  Acropollta  (c.  85.),  Pachymei  (lib.  II.   c. S6,  *7)  N"' 
phnms  Qregoras  (lib.  iv.  c  1.  2  )),    See  Pucauge,  Hist. tie  C.  P.  lib    ».  c    19    -7 

(2)  See  tin-  ibree  last  i>u..ks  (lib   v    mm.)  and  tlic  genealogical  tables  of  Dncange,    in  tin 
year  1382,  tin'  titulai  euiperoi  ol   Constantinople  »us  j.miici  Ue  u«an\,  >inke  ol   Ami 
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After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to  Palestine  and 
Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  revolving  the 
general  consequences  on  the  countries  that  were  the  scene,  and  on  the 
nations  that  were  the  actors,  of  these  memorable  crusades.(l)  As  soon 
as  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were  withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not 
the  memory,  was  erased  in  the  Mahometan  realms,  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never  tempted  by  a  profane 
desire  to  study  the  laws  or  language  of  the  idolaters ;  nor  did  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  primitive  manners  receive,  the  slightest  alteration  from 
their  intercourse  in  peace  and  war  with  the  unknown  strangers  of  the 
west.  The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who  were  only 
vain,  shewed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflexible.  In  the  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they  emulated  the  valour,  discipline,  and 
tactics,  of  their  antagonists.  The  modern  literature  of  the  west  they 
might  justly  despise;  but  its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in  the 
rights  of  man ;  and  some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life  were 
adopted  from  the  French.  The  correspondence  of  Constantinople  and 
Italy  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  several  of  the 
fathers  and  classics  were  at  length  honoured  with  a  Greek  version.(2) 
But  the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  orientals  were  inflamed 
by  persecution;  and  the  reign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of 
the  two  churches. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  era  of  the  crusades,  the  Latins  of  Europe,  with 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  degrees  of  knowledge,  in- 
dustry, and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be  content  with  the  third 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their  successive  improvement  and  pre- 
sent superiority  may  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to 
an  active  and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or  retrograde  state.  With  such 
a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the  most  early  and  essen- 
tial benefits  from  a  series  of  events  which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  pros- 
pect of  the  world,  and  introduced  them  to  a  long  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  more  cultivated  regions  of  the  east.  The  first  and  ob- 
vious progress  was  in  trade  and  manufactures,  in  the  arts  which  are 
strongly  prompted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  sense  or  vanity.  Among  the  crowd  of  unthink- 
ing fanatics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim  might  sometimes  observe  the  supe- 
rior refinements  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople  :  the  first  importer  of 
windmills  (3)  was  the  benefactor  of  nations;  and  if  such  blessings  are 
enjoyed  without  any  grateful  remembrance,  history  has  condescended 
to  notice  the  more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were 
transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt.  But  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  slowly  felt  and  supplied  :  the  ardour  of 
studious  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Europe  by  different  causes  and  more 
recent  events  ;  and,  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  care- 
less indifference  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Some  rudi- 
ments of  mathematical  and  medicinal  knowledge  might  be  imparted  in 
practice  and  in  figures ;  necessity  might  produce  some  interpreters  for 

the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Valois,  daughter  of 
(  atiiaiine,  daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  II  (Ducaiige,  lit*  viii.  c.  37,  38.).  It  is  uncei  - 
tain  wh<  ilier  lie  left  any  posterity. 

(1)  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  Conclusion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Franks,  and  those  of  the  ncgioes.as  equally  unknown  (I'tolegoiu.  ad  Geograph.).  Had  he  not 
disdained  the  latin  language,  how  easily  might  the  .Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and 
interpreters  t 

('-')  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  into  Greek,  is  given  by 
Huet  (rie  intei pretatione  et  de  Claris  liiterprelibns,  p.  131  —  135.).  Maximus  Planudes,  a 
liiuiik  of  Constantinople  (A.  n.  1327  —  1353.)  has  translated  Cesar's  Commentaries,  the  Som 
ilium  Scipiouis,  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroldes  of  Ovid,  &c  (Fabric.  Bib.  Grajc.  torn.  x. 
p.  533.). 

(3)  Windmills,  flrsl  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor,  were  used  In  Normandy 
ps  eaily  as  the  year  1103  (Vie  privee  des  Francois,  torn.  i.  p.  41',  43.  Ducaiige,  Gloss.  Latin 
loin.  iv.  p.  474.). 
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the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers ;  but  the  commerce  of 
the  orientals  had  not  diffused  the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guages in  the  schools  of  Europe.(l)  If  a  similar  principle  of  religion 
repulsed  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,  it  should  have  excited  their  patience 
and  curiosity  to  understand  the  original  text  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
same  grammar  would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the  beauties 
of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  Latins  of  Constantinople 
disdained  the  speech  and  learning  of  their  subjects  ;  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  the  only  treasures  which  the  natives  might  enjoy  without 
rapine  or  envy.  Aristotle  Mas  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  western  univer- 
sities, but  it  was  a  barbarous  Aristotle ;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to 
the  fountain  head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt  and  re- 
mote version  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.  The  principle  of 
the  crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism  ;  and  the  most  important  effects 
were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return 
witli  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine  ;(2)  and  each 
relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The 
belief  of  the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice  by 
new  superstitions  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  the  men- 
dicant order  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the 
final  progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy 
war.  The  active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  rea- 
son and  religion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times 
of  darkness,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity 
and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fertile  land, 
the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  insensibly  mingled  with 
the  provincials,  and  rekindled  the  embers  of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their 
settlements  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  degree  of 
order  and  stability,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  in- 
vaders, the  Normans,  Saracens,(3)  and  Hungarians,  who  replunged  the 
western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former  state  of  anarchy  and 
barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century,  the  second  tempest  had  sub- 
sided by  the  expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  enemies  of  Christendom  : 
the  tide  of  civilization,  which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a 
steady  and  accelerated  course  ;  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great  was  the  increase,  and 
rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  crusades  ;  and 
some  philosophers  have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these 
holy  wars,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked  rather  than  forwarded 
the  maturity  of  Europe. ( 1)  The  lives  and  labours  of  millions,  which 
were  buried  in  the  east,  would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  their  native  country  :  the  accumulated  stock  of 
industry  and  wealth  would  have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade; 
and  the  Latins  would  have  been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  climates  of  the  east.  In  one  respect 
1  can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation  of  the  crusades,  not  so 
much  in  producing  :>  benefit  as  in  removing  an  evil.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  was  chained  to  the  soil,  without  free- 
dom, or  property,  or  knowledge  ;  and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics 
and  nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively  small,  alone  deserved 

[lj)  See  the  complaints  of  Roger  Bacon  (Biograpbla  Britauutca,  vol.  i.  p.  -lis.  Kippls's 
edition  ).  u  Bacon  himself,  "i  Gerbert,  nnderitood  somt  Greek,  they  were  prodigies,  ami 
owed  uuihiug  to  ibe  commerce  ol  ibe  easi 

:  Sncb  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnits  (CEnvres  4e  Foutenene,  torn.  v.  |>.  4.S8  ).  a 
mastei  of  the  bister)  "i  the  middle  ages  I  ihall  only  insiam  c  the  pedigree  <>i  the  t  anndites. 
.hhI  tho  flight  of  the  bouse  ■>!  Loretto,  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine. 

(3)  if  i  rank  the  Saracens  with  ihe  Barba i,  li  is  only  relative  to  tbeli  ».n*.  ot  nrtfee) 

inroads,  in  Ital)  ami  France    where  tbeli  sole  purj wai  to  plnndei  and  destroy. 

is)  On  tins  interesting  subject,  Use  progress  <'i  society  In  Kurope,  ■  strong  raj  <>i  philoso- 
phic light  has  broke  from  Scotland  In  our  own  limes;  mid  H  i-  with  priral  ,  as  weilas  pnblU 
it-gard,  that  1  repeat  tbe  names  of  Hume,  Robertson     uid  Adam  SmiUt. 
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the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This  oppressive  system  was  supported 
hy  the  arts  of  the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority 
of  the  priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote;  they 
prevented  tlie  total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the 
times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived  the 
peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But  the  independence,  rapine,  and 
discord,  of  the  feudal  lords,  were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good  ; 
and  every  hope  of  industry  and  improvement  was  crushed  by  the  iron 
weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy.  Among  the  causes  that  undermined 
that  Gothic  edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  crusades. 
The  estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  ex- 
tinguished, in  those  costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  ex- 
torted from  their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the 
artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most  nu- 
merous and  useful  part  of  the  community.  The  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the  forest,  gave  air  and  scope  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. 


Digression  on  the  family  of  Courtenay. 

The  purple  of  three  emperors  who  have  reigned  at  Constantinople 
will  authorize  or  excuse  a  digression  on  the  origin  and  singular  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Courtenay ,(1)  in  the  three  principal  branches,  I.  Of 
Edessa;  II.  Of  France  ;  and,  III.  Of  England;  of  which  the  last  only 
has  survived  the  revolutions  of  eight  hundred  years. 

I.  Before  the  introduction  of  trade,  which  scatters  riches,  and  of 
knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative  of  birth  is  most 
strongly  felt  and  most  humbly  acknowledged.  In  every  age,  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  Germans  have  discriminated  the  ranks  of  society  : 
the  dukes  and  counts,  who  shared  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted 
their  office  to  an  inheritance  ;  and  to  his  children  each  feudjil  lord  be- 
queathed his  honour  and  his  sword.  The  proudest  families  are  content 
to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree, 
which,  however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from  a  plebeian 
root ;  and  their  historians  must  descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Chris- 
tian era,  before  they  can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the  evidence 
of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records.  With  the  first  rays  of 
light,(2)we  discern  the  nobility  and  opulence  of  Atho,  a  French  knight  ; 
his  nobility,  in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  nameless  father ;  his  opulence, 
in  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of  Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois, 
about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign  of  Robert, 
the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  Joscelin,  the  grandson  of  Atho 
and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  A 
domestic  alliance  (their  mothers  were  sisters)  attached  him  to  the  standard 
of  Baldwin  of  Bruges,  the  second  count  of  Edessa  ;  a  princely  fief,  which 
he  was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  maintain,  announces  the  number 
of  his  martial  followers  ;  and  after  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  Joscelin 
himself  was  invested  with  the  county  of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 

(1)  1  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  a  genealogical  history  of  the  noble  and 
illustrious  family  of  Courtenay,  by  Ezra  Clcaveland,  tutor  to  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and 
rector  of  Honiton ;  Exon.  1735.  in  folio.  Tlie  first  part  is  extracted  from  William  of  Tyre; 
the  second  from  Bonchet's  French  history  ;  and  the  third  from  various  memorials,  pulilic,  pro- 
vincial and  private,  of  the  Conrtenaysof  Devonshire. , The  rector  of  Houiton  has  more  gratitude 
than  industry,  and  more  industry  than  criticism. 

(2)  The  primitive  recoid  of  the  family  is  a  passage  of  the  coiitinuator  of  Almoin,  n  monk  of 
Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  See  his  Chronicles  in  the  Historians  of  Franc*, 
(.tout,  xi.  p.  276.). 
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phrates,  By  his  economy  in  peace,  his  territories  were  replenished 
with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects;  his  magazines  with  com,  wine,  and  nil  ; 
his  castles  with  gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy  war- 
fare of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a  conqueror  and  a  captive  ;  but 
lie  died  like  a  soldier,  in  a  horse-litter  at  the  head  of  bis  troops ;  and 
his  last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders  who  bad  pre- 
sumed on  his  age  and  infirmities.  His  son,  and  successor,  of  the  same 
name,  was  less  deficient  in  valour  than  in  vigilance;  but  he  sometimes 
forgot  that  dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  same  arts.  He 
challenged  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the  friendship 
of  the  prince  of  Antioch  ;  and  amidst  the  peaceful  luxury  of  Turbessel 
in  Syria,(l)  Joscelin  neglected  the  defence  of  the  <  Christian  frontier  be- 
yond the  Euphrates.  In  bis  absence,  Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabeks, 
besieged  and  stormed  bis  capital,  Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  b) 
a  timorous  and  disloyal  crowd  of  orientals;  the  Franks  were  oppressed 
in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay  ended  hi^  days  in  the 
prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair  and  ample  patrimony.  But  the 
victorious  Turks  oppressed  on  all  sides  tbe  weakness  of  a  widow  and  or- 
phan ;  and  for  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the 
Greek  emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing,  the 
last  relics  of  tbe  Latin  conquest.  The  countess  dowager  of  Edessa  re- 
tired to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children  ;  tbe  daughter,  Agnes,  became 
the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king ;  the  son,  Joscelin  the  Third,  accepted 
the  office  of  seneschal,  the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  bis  new  estates 
in  Palestine  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights.  His  name  appears  with  ho- 
nour in  all  the  transactions  of  peace  and  war  ;  but  he  finally  vanishes 
in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  tbe  name  of  Courtenay,  in  this  branch  of 
Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters  with  a  French 
and  German  baron. (2) 

II.   While  Joscelin  reigned   beyond  the  Euphrates,   bis  elder  brother 
Milo,  the  son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued  near  the  Seine,  to 

Eossess   the   eastle  of  their   fathers,  which    was  at   length   inherited   by 
Lainaud,  or  Reginald,  the  youngest  of  his  three  sons.     Examples  <>i 
genius  or  virtue  must  be  rare  in  the  annals  of  the  oldest  families  ;   and 
in  a  remote  age,  their  pride  will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violence 
such,  however,   as  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  some  superiority  of 
courage,  or  at  least  of  power.     A  descendant  of  Reginald  of  Courtenay 
may  blush    for  tbe  public  robber,   who   stripped  and   imprisoned  several 
merchants,  alter  they  had  satisfied  the  king's  duties,  at  Sens  and  (  Irlean- 
He  will  glory  in  tbe  offence,    since   the  bold    offender  could  not  be  com 

pelled   to  obedience    and   restituti till  the   regent  and  the    count    of 

Champagne  prepared  to  march  against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.(3) 

Reginald  bestowed  his  estates  on    bis  eldest   daughter,  and  his  daughter 

on  the  seventh  son  of  king  Louis   tbe   Fat;  and  their  marriage  was 

crow  ned  with    a    numerous  offspring.      We  might  expect    that  a  private 

should  have  merged  in  a  royal  name  ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Peter 
of  France,  and  Elizabeth  of  Courtenay,  would  have  enjoyed  the  title  and 

honours    of  princes   of  the  bl 1.      I'.ut    this   legitimate' claim    was  long 

neglected   and  finally  denied  ;  ami  tbe  causes  of  their  disgrace  will  re- 
present the  storj  of  this  second  branch.     1.  Of  all  the  families  now  ex- 
tant, the  mosl  ancient,  doubtless,  and  the  most  illustrious  is  thehou 
France,  which  has  occupied  the  same  tin  one  above  eight  hundred  \  < 
and  descends  in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  the  middle  a 

(1)  Turbessel,  or,  a»  II   is  now  styled,  Telhesber,   i-  fixed   b)    D'Anville  fbur-and  twent) 
miles  from  the  greal  pas  igeovei  tl  e  i  iipbratei  .ii  Zeugma. 

■    ii    I-.        iou    »ii  d!  i  '  iuisbed  in  I  lie  I  326.)  among  tbi 

i ..I  iii.  i  i ,  wliicl mi!  iicen  collected  between  ibe  | 

1181     in    pedigrei   ma    I mid  In  tbe  Manages  d'Outremcr,  <    \\i 

(3)  Tbe  rapine  aud  iallstacii f  Keuiuald  di  r<   i ■ nsl   an 

epiatlei  nl  tin  nbboi  and  r<  ;<  iti  Su    i    i •    i  tbcbeii  in  tl    ul  tbi 

Scrlpierea  in  i    Frau<    I u 

Vol     i\  Q 
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ninth  century .(1)  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  was  already  revered  both 
in  the  east  and  west.  But  from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  marriage  of  Peter, 
no  more  than  five  reigns  or  generations  had  elapsed ;  and  so  precarious 
was  their  title,  that  the  eldest  sons>  as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  pre- 
viously crowned  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers.  The  peers  of 
Fiance  have  long  maintained  their  precedency  before  the  younger 
brandies  of  the  royal  line ;  nor  had  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  the 
twelfth  century,  acquired  that  hereditary  lustre  which  is  now  diffused 
over  the  remote  candidates  for  the  succession.  2.  The  barons  of  Cour- 
tenav  must  have  stood  high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  the 
world  since  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of  a  king  the  obligation  of 
adopting  for  himself  and  all  his  descendants  the  name  and  arms  of  their 
daughter  and  his  wife.  In  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  with  her  inferior 
or  her  equal,  such  exchange  was  often  required  and  allowed ;  but  as  they 
continued  to  diverge  from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat 
were  insensibly  confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors ;  and  the  new 
Courtenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  honours  of  their  birth,  which  a 
motive  of  interest  had  tempted  them  to  renounce.  3.  The  shame  was  far 
more  permanent  than  the  reward,  and  a  momentary  blaze  was  followed 
by  a  long  darkness.  The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Courte- 
nay  had  married,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sister  of  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople  :  he  rashly  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  the  barons  of  Romania  ;  his  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Baldwin,  successively  held  and  lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in 
the  east,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Second  again  mingled 
her  blood  with  the  blood  of  France  and  of  Valois.  To  support  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  troubled  and  transitory  reign,  their  patrimonial  estates  were 
mortgaged  or  sold  ;  and  the  last  emperors  of  Constantinople  depended 
on  the  annual  charity  of  Rome  and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in  romantic  adven- 
tures, and  the  castle  of  Courtenay  was  profaned  by  a  plebeian  owner,  the 
younger  branches  of  that  adopted  name  were  propagated  and  multiplied. 
But  their  splendour  was  clouded  by  poverty  and  time  :  after  the  decease 
of  Robert,  great  butler  of  France,  they  descended  from  princes  to 
barons  :  the  next  generations  were  confounded  with  the  simple  gentry  ; 
the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  could  no  longer  be  visible  in  the  rural 
lords  ofTanlay  and  of  Champignelles.  The  more  adventurous  embraced 
without  dishonour  the  profession  of  a  soldier  :  the  least  active  and  opu- 
lent might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of  Dreux,  into  the  con- 
dition of  peasants.  Their  royal  descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  became  each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambiguous  ;  and  their 
pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  must 
he  painfully  searched  by  the  minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  accession  of  a 
family  almost  as  remote  as  their  own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the 
Courtenays  again  revived ;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility  provoked 
them  to  assert  the  royalty  of  their  blood.  They  appealed  to  the  justice 
and  compassion  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  obtained  a  favourable  opinion 
from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  modestly  compared 
themselves  to  the  descendant  of  king  David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not 

(1)  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  after  naming  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
Hugh  (  a.pet,  the  monk  Glaher  is  obliged  to  add,  cnjns  genus  valde  iu-ante  reperitur  ohscurum. 
Yet  we  are  assured  that  the  great  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  the  Strung,  count  of 
Anjou,  (A.D.  863 — 873.}a  noble  Frank  of  Xeustriu,  Nenstriciis  .  .  .  generosajstirpis,  who  was 
slain  in  the  defence  of  his  country  agaiiiFt  the  Normans,  dum  paths  fines  tuebatur.  Beyond 
Robert,  all  is  conjecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  third  race  descended 
from  the  second  by  Childebrand,  the  brother  of  Charles  Martel.  It  is  an  absurd  fable,  that  i:>e. 
second  was  allied  to  the  first  bv  the  marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator,  and  the  ancestor  of 
St  Anion!,  with  Blitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I.  The  Saxon  origin  of  the  house  of  Fiance  is 
an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a  judicious  memoir  of  M.  de  Foncemagne.  (Memoires 
d.  i*  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x\.  p.  548—579  )  He  had  promised  to  declare  Irisoun 
opinion  ill  a  second  memoir,  which  has  never  appeared. 
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impaired  by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.(l)  But  every 
ear  was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance  was  adverse  to  tlieir  lawful  claims. 
The  Bourbon  kings  were  justified  by  the  neglect  of  the  Valois:  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  more  recent  and  lofty,  disdained  the  alliance  of  this 
bumble  kindred:  the  parliament,  without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded 
a  dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and  established  St. 
Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal  line.(2)  A  repetition  of  complaints 
and  protests  was  repeatedly  disregarded  ;  and  the  hopeless  pursuit  was 
terminated  in  the  present  century  by  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the 
family. (.S)  Their  painful  and  anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the 
pride  of  conscious  virtue:  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of  for- 
tune and  favour;  and  a  dying  <  'mirtenay  would  have  sacrificed  his  son, 
if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  any  temporal  interest,  the  right 
anil  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  of  France.(4) 

III.  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  abbey,  the  Courtenays  of 
Devonshire  are  descended  from  prince  F/oru.s,  the  second  son  of  Peter, 
and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat.(5)  This  fable  of  the  grateful  or 
venal  monks  was  too  respectfully  entertained  by  our  antiquaries,  Cam- 
den^;) and  Dugdale  :(7)  but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant  to  truth  and 
time,  that  the  rational  pride  of  the  family  now  refuses  to  accept  this 
imaginary  founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe,  that  after 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay  abandoned 
bis  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  English  monarch  a 
second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Henrj 
the  Second  distinguished,  in  his  camps  and  councils,  a  Reginald,  of  the 
name  and  arms,  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of  the  genuine  r:ir^ 
of  the  Courtenays  of  France.  The  right  of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal 
lord  to  reward  his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble  heiress; 
and  Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a  fair  establishment  in  Devonshire, 
where  his  posterity  has  been  seated  above  six  hundred  years.(8)  From 
a  Norman  baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been  invested  by  the 
conqueror,  Hawise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the  honour  of  Oke- 
hampton,  which  was  held  by  the  service  of  ninety-three  knights  ;  and  a 
female  might  claim  the  manly  offices  of  hereditary  viscount  or  sheriff, 

(1)  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  &c.  published  by  the  princes  of  Courtenay,  I  have 
seen  the  three  following,  all  in  octavo:  I.  I)e  Stirpeet  Origine  Domus  de  Courtenay  :  addili 
sunt  Reaponsa  celeberrimnrnm  Europse  Jiiriscoiisiiltoriim ;  i'ai  is,  1607.  2.  Representation  du 
Precede1  tend  a  I'instance  faiete  devant  le  Roi,  par  Messienrs  de  Courtenay,  pour  la  conversa 
tion  de  I'Honneur  et  Dignite  de  leur  Maisoii ,  branch  dc  la  royalle  Uaison  de  France  ;  .1  Paris, 
1613.  ."  Representation  du  subject  qui  a  ports  Messieurs  de  Sallesel  de  Fraville,  de  la  Maisou 
de  Courtenay,  &  se  letirer  hors  du  Royaume,  lfil4.  It  was  a  homicide,  lor  which  the  Courte- 
uaj  i  expected  to  be  pardoned,  or  tried,  as  princes  of  the  blood. 

('-)  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thnanus;  Principis  nomen  nusquam 
in  Gallia  tributum,  nisi  lis  qui  per  mares  e  regibus  nostris  originein  repetunt  ;  qui  nunc  fin 
turn  a  Ludovico  iioiio  heals  memorise  numerantur;  nam  L'oriimri  et  Drocenses,  a  Lndovico 
crasso  genus  ducentes,  bodie  inter  eos  minime  recensentur.  A  distinction  of  expediency, 
lather  than  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Louis  i\.  could  not  invest  him  with  any  special  preroga- 
tive, .Mill  all  the  descendants  of  Hugh  capet  must  be  included  in  his  original  compact  with  Ihe 
1 rencb  nation. 

(.">)  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  ttoger,  who  died  in  the  year  17"i">,  without 
leaving  any  sous.     The  last  female  was  Helene  de  Courtenay,  who   married  Louis  de  Bonfn 
iiionl.     Her  title  of  1'iincesse  du  Sang  Royal  de  France,  was  suppressed  (February  Tib  IT 37  i 
by  an  arril  <>i  the  parliament  ol  cans. 

(I)  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  is  related  in  the  Recucil  des Pieces interessantea 
el  pen  conuues;  (Maestrlcbt,  lTsfi,  In  four  vols.  ISmo.)  and  the  unknown  edltoi  quotes  ins 
author,  u  ho  bad  received  It  from  Helena  de  Courtenay,  morquese  de  Beaufremout. 

(.'>)  Dugdale,   Monasticon    sngllci n,  vol.   I.   p.   T^i;.      yel   this  fable  must   have   been 

invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  profuse  devotion  ol  the  three  Brst  generations 
to  Ford  abbej  was  followed  b)  oppression  on  one  Bide  and  ingratitude  on  the  other;  and  in 
the  sisth  generation)  the  monk,  ceased  to  registei  the  births,  actions,  and  deaths,  ol  their 

pain. us. 

(6)  iii  bis  Britannia,  ill  the  list  of  the  earls  ol  Devonshire.    His  expression,  e  regio  sanguine 

onus  c  i I'd ii n i .  betrays,  however,  some  doubt 01  suspicion. 

i7>  In  his  llaronnge,  i>    i    p.  G3i    he  refers  to  iu^  own  Monasticon.    Should  he  not  have 

ected  the  registei  of  Ford  abbey,  and  annihilated  the  phantom  Floras,  b)  iii<  nnquestiouable 

t\  idem  e  oi  I  lie  1 1  en<  ii  bistoi  ians  I 

(8  Besides  tbe  third  and  mosl  valnable  l»>"k  of  Cleaveland'  History,  I  hue  consulted 
hugdaie,  the  fathei  "t  oui  geuealogii  il  sell  U) 
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and  of  captain  of  the  royal  castle  of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Devon  :  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  failure 
of  the  family  of  ltivers,(l)  his  great-grandson,  Hugh  the  Second,  suc- 
ceeded to  a  title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dignity;  and 
twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of  Courtenay,  have  flourished 
in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  They  were  ranked  among 
the  chief  of  the  barons  of  the  realm  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  strenuous 
dispute,  that  thev  yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the  first  place  in  the 
parliament  of  England  ;  their  alliances  were  contracted  with  the  noblest 
families,  the  Veres,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and  even 
the  Plantagenets  themselves  ;  and  in  a  contest  with  John  of  Lancaster, 
a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  and  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
might  be  accused  of  profane  confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of 
his  kindred.  In  peace,  the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous 
castles  and  manors  of  the  west :  their  ample  revenue  was  appropriated 
to  devotion  and  hospitality  ;  and  the  epitaph  of  Edward,  surnamed,  from 
his  misfortune,  the  blind,  from  his  virtues  the  good,  earl,  inculcates 
with  much  ingenuity  a  moral  sentence,  which  may  however  be  abused 
by  thoughtless  generosity.  After  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the 
fifty-five  years  of  union  and  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  his 
wife,  the  good  carl  thus  speaks  from  the  tomb : 

What  we  gave,  we  have  ; 
What  we  spent,  we  had  ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost.(2) 

But  their  losses,  in  this  sense  were  far  superior  to  their  gifts  and  ex- 
penses; and  their  heirs  not  less  than  the  poor,  were  the  objects  of  their 
paternal  care.  The  sums  which  they  paid  for  livery  and  seisin  attest 
the  greatness  of  their  possessions ;  and  several  estates  have  remained 
in  their  family  since  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  war, 
the  Cmirtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved  the  honours, 
of  chivalry.  They  were  often  intrusted  to  levy  and  command  the  mi- 
litia of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  they  often  attended  their  supreme 
lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  and  in"  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated 
price,  they  sometimes  maintained  fourscore  men  at  arms,  and  as  many 
archers.  By  sea  and  land,  they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Ed- 
wards and  Henrys  :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tour- 
naments,  and  in  the  original  list  of  the  order  of  the  garter ;  three  bro- 
thers shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince ;  and  in  the  lapse 
of  six  generations,  the  English  Courtenays  had  learned  to  despise  the 
nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  In  the  quarrel 
of  the  two  roses,  the  earls  of  Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  three  brothers  successively  died,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold. 
Their  honours  and  estates  were  restored  by  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  a 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a 
Courtenay  ;  their  son.  who  was  created  marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  his  cousin  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of 
Gold,  he  broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.  But  the  favour  of 
Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace  ;  his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death  ; 
and  of  the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the  marquis  of  Exeter  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless.  His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  died  an  exile  at  Padua  ;  and  the  secret  love  of  queen  Mary, 
whom  he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  ro- 
mantic colour  on  the  story  of  this  beautiful  youth.    The  relics  of  his  pa- 

(1)  This  great  family,  de  Ripnariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended  in  Edward  the  first's  time, 
In  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  a  famous  and  potent  dowager,  who  lung  survived  her  brother  and 
busband.  (Dugdale,  Baronage,  p.  1    i>   254—257.) 

<2)  (  leaveland,  p.  142.  By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers  earl  of  Devou  ;  but  the  English 
denotes  the  fifteenth,  r.'.lber  than  the  thirteenth  century. 
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trimony  were  conveyed  into  strange  families  by  the  marriages  of  his  four 
aunts ;  and  his  personal  honours,  as  if  they  had  heen  legally  extinct 
were  revived  by  the  patents  of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still  sur- 
vived a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh,  the  first  earl  of  Devon,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who  have  been  seated  at  Powderham  castle 
above  four  hundred  years  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the 
present  hour.  Their  estates  have  been  increased  by  the  grant  and  im- 
provement of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to 
the  honours  of  the  peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the  plain- 
tive motto,  which  asserts  the  innocence,  and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their 
ancient  house.(l)  While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  they  are  doubtless 
sensible  of  present  blessings  :  in  the  long  series  of  the  Courtenay  annals, 
the  most  splendid  era  is  likewise  the  most  unfortunate ;  nor  can  an  opu- 
lent peer  of  Britain  be  inclined  to  envy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
who  wandered  over  Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dig- 
nity and  fhe  defence  of  their  capital. 


CHAP.  LXII. 


The  Greek  emperors  of  Nice  and  Constantinople. — Elevation  and  reign 
of  Michael  Palazoloyus. — His  false  union  with  the  pope  and  the  Latin 
church. — Hostile  designs  of  Charles  of  A  njou. — Revolt  of  Sicily. — 
War  of  the  Catalans  in  Asia  and  Greece. — Revolutions  and  present 

state  of  Athens. 


The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  momentary  vigour  to  the  Greeks. 
From  their  palaces;  the  princes  and  nobles  were  driven  into  the  field; 
and  the  fragments  of  the  falling  monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands 
of  the  most  vigorous,  or  the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and. 
barren  pages  of  the  Byzantine  annals,(2)  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
equal  the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Ducas  Vata- 
ces,(3)  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  standard  at  Nice  and  Bi- 
thynia.  The  difference  of  their  virtues  was  happily  suited  to  the 
diversity  of  their  situation.  In  his  first  efforts,  the  fugitive  Lascaris 
commanded  only  three  cities  and  two  thousand  soldiers:  his  reign  was 
the  season  of  generous  and  active  despair:  in  every  military  operation 
he  staked  his  life  and  crown;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Mseander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity,  and  subdued  by  his  boldness. 
A  victorious  reign  of  eighteen  years  expanded  the  principality  of  Nice 
to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  The  throne  of  his  successor  and  son- 
in-law  Vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid  basis,  a  larger  scope,  and 
more  plentiful  resources  ;  and  it  was  the  temper  as  well  as  the  interest, 
of  Vataces  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  moment,  and  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  ambitious  designs.  In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  1 
have  briefly  exposed  the  progress  of  the  Greeks;  the  prudent  and 
gradual  advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 

(1)  t'/ii  la  tut!  Quid  fecit  *  motto  whiefa  »a»  probably  adopted  bj  iii>'  Powderbain 
branch,  »(t«  tin-  Iota  ol  the  earldom  ,.f  Dcvouibire,  4c.  The  primitive  arrai  "i  tbe  <  ourtc 
nays  were,  or,  thret  torteaux,  gules,  which  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrej  "i 
Bouillon,  and  the  ancient  counts  ofBologne. 

•  For  tbe  reigns  of  tbe  Nfcene  emperors,  more  especlall)  "i  J"iin  Vataces  and  bis  son,  iimr 
minister  George  Acropollla,  Is  the  onlj  genuine  i  ontemporar)  .  but  George  Pachymei  relumed 
to  Constantinople  with  tbe  Greeks  al  tbe  age  "t  nineteen.    Haacklus  de  Script.  Byani .  < 

H.  p.  564—578.     Fabric.  Bibllot.  Grace. i    vi.  p,  188,  &c.)     ^rl  ll"'  alitor)  ol  Ntcepl -I 

Gregoras,  thoimh  of  the  i teentb  century,  is  .i  valuable  narrative  from  tbe  taking  >>i  L'on« 

stantlnople  l>)  the  i  ntins. 

(3)  Nicepborus  Gregoras  (lib.  II   c.  1     distinguishes  betweeu  thi  flMcttit, 

md  Ui'  tvaraQtta  ..i  Vataces,    fheiwo  i'.>i u.uts  an  In  >  very  good 
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rescued  the  provinces  from  national  and  foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed 
on  all  sides  the  imperial  city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which  must 
fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  interior  and  peaceful  admi- 
nistration is  still  more  deserving  of  notice  and  praise.(l)  The  cala- 
mities of  the  times  had  wasted  the  numbers  and  the  substance  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  motives  and  the  means  of  agriculture  were  extirpated  ; 
and  the  most  fertile  lands  were  left  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants. 
A  portion  of  this  vacant  property  was  occupied  and  improved  by  the 
command,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor :  a  powerful  hand  and  a  vi- 
gilant eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful  management,  the  minute 
diligence  of  a  private  farmer ;  the  royal  domain  became  the  garden  and 
granary  of  Asia ;  and  without  impoverishing  the  people,  the  sovereign 
acquired  a  fund  of  innocent  and  productive  wealth.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  his  lands  were  sown  with  corn,  or  planted  with  vines  : 
the  pastures  were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with  sheep  and  hogs ; 
and  when  Vataces  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  he  informed  her  with  a  smile,  that  this  precious  ornament  arose 
from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his  innumerable  poultry.  The  produce  of 
his  domain  was  applied  to  the  maintainance  of  his  palace  and  hospitals, 
the  calls  of  dignity  and  benevolence ;  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful 
than  the  revenue ;  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  ancient  security  and 
honour ;  and  the  nobles  were  taught  to  seek  a  sure  and  independent  re- 
venue from  their  estates,  instead  of  adorning  their  splendid  beggary  by 
the  oppression  of  the  people,  or  (what  is  almost  the  same)  by  the  fa- 
vours of  the  court.  The  superfluous  stock  of  corn  and  cattle  was  ea- 
gerly purchased  by  the  Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  preserved  a  strict  and 
sincere  alliance  ;  but  he  discouraged  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, the  costly  silks  of  the  east,  and  the  curious  labours  of  the  Ita- 
lian looms.  "  The  demands  of  nature  and  necessity,"  was  he  accustomed 
to  say,  "  are  indispensible  ;  but  the  influence  of  fashion  may  rise  and 
"  sink,  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch ;"  and  both  his  precept  and  example 
recommended  simplicity  of  manners  and  the  use  of  domestic  industry. 
The  education  of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were  the  most  serious 
objects  of  his  care;  and,  without  deciding  the  precedency,  he  pronounced 
with  truth,  that  a  prince  and  a  philosopher(l)  are  the  two  most  eminent 
characters  of  human  society.  His  first  wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of 
Theodore  Lascaris,  a  woman  more  illustrious  by  her  personal  merit,  the 
milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and  Comneni, 
that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
After  her  death  he  was  contracted  to  Anne,  or  Constance,  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second ;  but  as  the  bride  had 
not  attained  the  years  of  puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solitary  bed  an 
Italian  damsel  of  her  train  ;  and  his  amorous  weakness  bestowed  on  the 
concubine,  the  honours,  though  not  the  title,  of  lawful  empress.  His 
frailty  was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and  damnable  sin  by  the  monks  ;  and 
their  rude  invectives  exercised  and  displayed  the  patience  of  the  royal 
lover.  A  philosophic  age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was  redeemed 
by  a  crowd  of  virtues ;  and  in  the  review  of  his  faults,  and  the  more 
intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries 
was  softened  by  gratitude  to  the  second  founders  of  the  empire.(2)  The 
slaves  of  the  Latins,  without  law  or  peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of 
their  brethren  who  had  resumed  their  national  freedom  ;  and  Vataces 
employed  the  laudable  policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks,  of  every  do- 

(1)  Pachymer,  lib.  i.  c.  23,  51.  Nic.  Greg.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Tlie  reader  of  the  Byzantines 
must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  with  such  precious  details. 

(2)  Moi/oi  yap  aTravTtav  avBpunrwv  ovofiaa-TOTa-rot  fiiurt\ew  Kai  tj>i\otro(pot.  (Greg.  Aciopol. 
c.  32.)  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  examined  and  encouraged  the  studies  of  his 
ini ore  logotliete. 

(?)  Compare  Acropolila,  (c.  18.  52.)  and  the  two  first  books  of  Nicepliorus  Greigoras. 
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minion,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his 
subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between  John  Vataces  and  his 
son  Theodore  ;  between  the  founder  who  sustained  the  weight;  and  the 
heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of  the  imperial  crown.(l)  Yet  the 
character  of  Theodore  was  not  devoid  of  energy  ;  lie  had  been  educated 
in  the  school  of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war,  and  hunting  :  Con- 
stantinople was  yet  spared;  but  in  the  three  years  of  a  short  reign,  he 
thrice  led  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.  His  virtues  were  sullied 
by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper:  the  first  of  these  may  he  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  of  control ;  and  the  second  might  naturally  arise  from 
a  dark  and  imperfect  view  of  the  corruption  of  mankind.  On  a  march 
in  Bulgaria,  he  consulted,  on  a  question  of  policy,  his  principal  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  Greek  logothete,  George  Acropolita,  presumed  to  oifend 
him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and  honest  opinion.  The  emperor 
half  unsheathed  his  scimitar ;  but  the  more  deliberate  rage  reserved 
Acropolita  for  a  baser  punishment.  One  of  the  first  officers  of  the  em- 
pire was  ordered  to  dismount,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on  the 
ground  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In  this  posture  he  was 
chastised  with  60  many,  and  such  heavy  blows,  from  the  clubs  of  two 
guards  or  executioners^  that  when  Theodore  commanded  them  to  cease, 
the  great  logothete  was  scarcely  able  to  arise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent. 
After  a  seclusion  of  some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory  man- 
date to  his  seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  the  Greeks  to  the  sense  of 
honour  and  shame,  that  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer  himself 
that  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.(^)  The  cruelty  of  the 
emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs  of  sickness,  the  approach  of  a 

Jiremature  end,  and  the  suspicion  of  poison  and  magic.  The  lives  and 
ortunes,  the  eyes  and  limits,  of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were  sacrificed 
to  each  sally  of  passion;  and  before  he  died,  the  son  of  Vataces  might 
deserve  from  the  people,  or  at  least  from  the  court,  the  appellation  of  ty- 
rant. A  matron  of  the  family  of  the  Paheologi  had  provoked  his  anger 
by  refusing  to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on  the  \  ile  plebeian  who 
was  recommended  by  his  caprice.  Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age, 
her  body,  as  high  as  the  neck,  was  inclosed  in  a  sack,  with  several  cats, 
who  were  pricked  with  pins,  to  irritate  their  fury  against  their  fellow- 
captive.  In  his  last  hours,  the  emperor  testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and 
be  forgiven,  a  just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John,  his  son  and  successor, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long 
minority.  His  last  choice  intrusted  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  to  the  courage  of  George  Muzalon,  the 
great  domestic,  who  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour  and 
the  public  hatred.  Since  their  connexion  with  the  Latins,  the  names  and 
privileges  of  hereditary  rank  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Greek 
monarchy  ;  and  the  noble  families(3)  were  provoked  by  the  elevation  of  a 
worthless  favourite,  to  whose  influence  they  imputed  the  errors  and  ca- 
lamities of  the  late  reign.  In  the  first  council,  after  the  emperor's 
death,  Muzalon,  from  a  lofty  throne  pronounced  a  laboured  apology  of 
his  conduet  and  intentions:  his  modesty  was  subdued  by  a  unanimous 
assurance  of  esteem  and  fidelity  ;  and  his  most  inveterate  enemies  were 
the  loudest  to  salute  him  as  the  guardian  and  saviour  of  the  Roman-. 

(1)  A  Persian  Baying,  that  Cyprui  »;is  the  father,  ami  Dariua  the  master,  of  bis  subjects, 
wai  applied  toVatacea  and  his  *<>u.    Bui  Pachymei  dii>.  I.  c   J3.)  baa  mistaken  the  mild  Da- 
mis  i.T  tin.-  <  nui  Cam b j  . ».  despot  oi  tyrant  nt  ins.  people.    Bj  the  initltuiiou  ol 
Uarlnsbad  incurred  tiic  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  of  KairqXoT,  merchant  01 
broker.    (  Herodotus,  3.  89.  | 

('.')  Acropolita  (c.  63  )  teems  to  admire  his  own  dimness  in  sustaining  :i  beating,  ami  not 
returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relates  io<  exploits  ol  I  beodore,  and  bis  own 
sen  ices,  1 1 inn  c.  63.  to  c.  7^  of  bis  history,     i-ee  the  third  I k  ol   Nicephorui  Grcgni 

(I)  Pach)  n  ii- 1  .  i  in.  ii    .  i .  i  names  and  discriminates  fifteen  oi   tweutj  Greek  families,  koi 

t'.aoi  <i\\ui,  oh  »|  U«7aAo7«wjt  attj  .  •  i ...     DOCS  he  mi  an,  by  tbls  tli'l.' 

<  Aginative,  or  a  real  goldeu  i  bain  I    i  i  ibays  both. 
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Eight  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy. 
On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  solemnized 
in  the  cathedral  of  Magnesia,(l)  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  expired,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus.  The  holy 
rites  were  interrupted  by  a  sedition  of  the  guards ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers, 
and  his  adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  and  the 
absent  patriarch  was  associated  with  a  new  colleague,  with  Michael 
Palasologus,  the  most  illustrious  in  birth  and  merit  of  the  Greek  no- 
bles.(2) 

Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  the  far  greater  part  must 
be  content  with  local  or  domestic  renown ;  and  few  there  are  who  dare 
trust  the  memorials  of  their  family  to  the  public  annals  of  their  country. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  noble  race  of  the  Pa- 
keologi(3)  stands  high  and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzantine  history:  it  was 
.the  valiant  George  Palaeologus  who  placed  the  father  of  the  Comneni  on 
the  throne  ;  and  his  kinsmen  or  descendants  continue,  in  each  generation, 
to  lead  the  armies  and  councils  of  the  state.  The  purple  was  not  disho- 
noured by  their  alliance  ;  and  had  the  law  of  succession,  and  female  suc- 
cession, been  strictly  observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must  have 
yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  after- 
wards raised  his  family  to  the  throne.  In  his  person,  the  splendour  of 
birth  was  dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier  and  statesman:  in  his 
('.'uly  youth  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  constable  or  commander  of 
the  French  mercenaries  ;  the  private  expense  of  a  day  never  exceeded 
three  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  his  ambition  was  rapacious  and  profuse  ;  and 
his  gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces  of  his  conversation  and  manners. 
The  love  of  the  soldiers  and  people  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court ; 
and  Michael  thrice  escaped,  from  the  dangers  in  which  he  was  involved 
by  his  own  imprudence  or  that  of  his  friends.  I.  Under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tice and  Vataces,  a  dispute  arose(4)  betvreen  two  officers,  one  of  whom 
accused  the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Palaeologi. 
The  cause  was  decided  according  to  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  Latins, 
by  single  combat :  the  defendant  was  overthrown  ;  but  he  persisted  in 
declaring  that  himself  alone  was  guilty;. and  that  he  had  uttered  these 
rash  or  treasonable  speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of 
his  patron.  Vet  a  cloud  of  suspicion  hung  over  the  innocence  of  the 
constable  ;  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  whispers  of  malevolence  ;  and  a 
subtle  courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged  him  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of  the  ordeal.(.5)  Three  days  before 
the  trial,  the  patient's  arm  was  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  secured  by  the 
royal  signet ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  bear  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron 
three  times  from  the  altar  to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice 
or  Without  injury.  Palaeologus  eluded  the  dangerous  experiment  with 
sense  and  pleasantry.  "  I  am  asoldier,"  said  he,  "  and  will  boldly  enter 
"  the  list  with  my  accusers  ;  but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself,  is  not 
"  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles.  Your  piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may 
"  deserve  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  and  from  your  hands  1  will  re- 

(1)  The  old  geographers,  with  Cellaring  and  d'Anville,  and  our  travellers,  particularly  Po- 
Cnck  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  distinguish  the  two  Magnesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the 
Marauder  and  of  Sipylus.  The  latter,  our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city, 
and  lies  eight  hours,  or  leagues,  to  ihe  northeast  of  Smyrna.  (Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant, 
loin.  iii.  lettie  22.  p.  363  —  370.  Chandler's  Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  267.) 

(2;  See  Acropolita,  (c.  75,  76,  &c.)  who  lived  too  near  the  times ;  I'achymer,  (lib.  i.  c.  13 
—25  )  Gregoras.  (lib.  iii.  c.  5—5.) 

(3)  The  pedigree  of  Palaeologus  is  explained  by  Dncange :  (Famil.  Byzant.  p.  230,  &c.)  the 
events  of  his  private  life  aie  related  by  i'achymir  (lib.  i  c.  7 — 12.)  and  Gregoras  (lib.  ii.  vm. 
lib.  iii   ii   iv.  lib.  iv.  i  )  with  visible  favour  to  the  father  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

(4;  Acropolita  (c.  50  )  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  adventure,  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

(5)  Pachytner,  (lib.  i.  c.  12.)  who  speaks  with  proper  contempt  <■(  this  barbarous  trial, 
affirms,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  many  persons  who  had  sustained,  without  injury,  (lie 
fiery  ordeal.  AsaUreck,  ho  :s  credulous;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  some 
remedies  of  an  or  fraud  against  their  onu  superstition,  or  that  of  their  tyrant. 
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"  ceive  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence."  The  archbishop 
Btarted;  the  emperor  smiled  ;  and  the  absolution  or  pardon  of  Michael 
was  approved  by  new  rewards  and  new  services.  II.  In  the  succeeding 
reign,  as  he  held  the  government  of  Nice,  he  was  secretly  informed,  that 
the  mind  of  the  absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy  ;  and  that 
death,  or  blindness,  would  be  his  final  reward.  Instead  of  awaiting  the 
return  and  sentence  of  Theodore,  the  constable,  with  some  followers,  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  the  empire;  and  though  he  was  plundered  bv 
the  Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found  a  hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of 
the  sultan.  In  the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled  the 
duties  of  gratitude  and  loyalty:  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Tartars  ; 
admonishing  the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit ;  and  promoting  by  his 
influence  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  which  his  pardon  and  recall  were 
honourably  included.  III.  While  he  guarded  the  west  against  the 
despot  of  Epirus,  Michael  was  again  suspected  and  condemned   in  the 

f>alace  ;  and  such  was  his  loyalty  or  weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be 
ed  in  chains  above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.  The  civi- 
lity of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace  ;  the  emperor's  sickness  dis- 
1  tolled  his  danger;  and  the  last  breath  of  Theodore,  which  recommended 
lis  infant  son,  at  once  acknowledged  the  innocence  and  the  power  of 
Palaeologus. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  unworthily  treated,  and  his 
power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the 
fair  field  that  was  opened  to  his  ambition.(l)  In  the  council 
after  the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first  to  pronounce,  and 
the  first  to  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  Muzalon ;  and  so 
dexterous  was  his  conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit  without  in- 
curring the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach  of  the  subsequent  massacre. 
In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  he  balanced  the  interest  and  passions  of  the 
candidates ;  turned  their  envy  and  hatred  from  himself  against  each 
other,  and  forced  every  competitor  to  own,  that  after  his  own  claims, 
those  of  Palffiologus  were  best  entitled  to  the  preference.  Under  the  title 
of  great  duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed,  during  a  long  minority,  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  government;  the  patriarch  was  a  venerable  name' ;  and  the 
factious  nobles  were  seduced  or  oppressed  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genius. 
The  fruits  of  the  economy  of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a  strong  « sastle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  custody  of  the  faithful  Varangians  : 
the  constable  retained  his  command  or  influence  over  the  foreign  troops; 
he  employed  the  guards  to  possess  the  treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  cor- 
rupt the  guards  ;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the  abuse  of  the  public 
money,  his  character  was  above  the  suspicion  of  private  avarice.  By 
himself,  or  by  his  emissaries,  he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of  sub- 
jects, that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  proportion  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  authority.  The  weight  of  taxes  was  suspended,  the 
perpetual  theme  of  popular  complaint;  and  he  prohibited  the  trials  by 
the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  These  barbaric  institutions  were  already 
abolished  or  undermined  in  France(2)  and  England  ;(:!)  and  the  appeal 
to  the  sword  offended  the  sense  of  a  civilized,(  t)  and  the  temper  of  an 

(1)  Without  comparing  Pachymer  toTbucydidea  or  Tacitus,  [will  praise  bit  narral 
(lih.  i.  c.  13—32.  lib.  ii.  c.  1  — 1»  )  which  pursue!  the  ascent  of  Palaeologus  with  etoqueui 
perspii  ">'< .  ami  tolerable  freedom.    Acropolita  is  i e  cautious,  and  Gregoras  mi 

(2)  The  judicial  combat  w;i>  abolished  by  m.  Louis  in  his  own  territories  ;and  bis  example 
and  authority  wereai  length  prevalent  in  France    (lispril  dei  Loix,  lib.  xxvlii.  C.39.J 

(3)  in  civil  cases  Heurj  II.  gave  an  option  t<>  the  defendant ;  Glauville  prefers  the  prool  bj 
evidence,  and  that  by  judicial  combal  is  reprobated  In  the  Fleta.  Vet  the  triul  bj  battle  baa  never 
been  abrogated  in  the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  Judges  as  late  as  the  beginniug 
«f  the  last  century. 

(4)  Yel  : genunus  friend  lias  iirced  to  me  In  mitigation  of  this  practise,  i    That  in 

nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  tin-  lite "i  private  war,  and  arbitrarj   re 

venae.  '2.  That  it  Is  less  absurd  thau  the  trials  bj  the  ordeal,  oi  boiling  water,  oi  the  cross, 
which  It  has  contributed  to  abolish.    3,    That  it  served  at  least  as  a  lest  ol  i"  i    •"  tl 

a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  bast  dlsposii that  the  daugri  .>i  the  tilal  might  be    omi 

i  to  a  in. tin  i  hi  a  prose<  utor,  and  n  useful  ban  lei  against  iinjuslici     up  purled   i  *  power. 
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unwarlike  people.  For  the  future  maintenance  of  their  wives  and 
children,  the  veterans  were  grjateful :  the  priest  and  the  philosopher  ap- 
plauded his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning; 
and  his  vague  promise  of  rewarding  merit  was  applied  by  every  candi- 
date to  his  own  hopes.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael 
successfully  laboured  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  that  powerful  order. 
Their  expensive  journey  from  Nice  to  Magnesia  afforded  a  decent  and 
ample  pretence:  the  leading  prelates  were  tempted  by  the  liberality  of 
his  nocturnal  visits ;  and  the  incorruptible  patriarch  was  flattered  by  the 
homage  of  Ins  new  colleague,  who  led  his  mule  by  the  bridle  into  the 
town  and  removed  to  a  respectful  distance  the  importunity  of  the  crowd. 
Without  renouncing  his  title  by  royal  descent,  Palzeologus  encouraged 
a  free  discussion  into  the  advantages  of  elective  monarchy  ;  and  his  ad- 
herents asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what  patient  would  trust 
his  health,  or  what  merchant  would  abandon  his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary 
skill  of  a  physician  or  a  pilot  ?  The  youth  of  the  emperor,  and  the  im- 
pending dangers  of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a  mature  and  ex- 
perienced guardian ;  of  an  associate  raised  above  the  envy  of  his  equals, 
and  invested  with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  For  the  in- 
terest of  the  prince  and  people,  without  any  selfish  views  for  himself  or 
his  family,  the  great  duke  consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of 
Theodore  ;  but  he  sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might  restore 
to  his  firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his  patrimony,  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  private  station.  He  was  first  invested  with  the  title  and 
prerogatives  of  despot,  which  bestowed  the  purple  ornaments,  and  the 
second  place  in  the  Roman  monarchy.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that 
John  and  Michael  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  emperors,  and  raised  on 
the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre-eminence  should  be  reserved  for  the  birth- 
right of  the  former.  A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between 
the  royal  partners ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects  were  bound, 
by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  declare  themselves  against  the  aggressor ; 
an  ambiguous  name,  the  seed  of  discord  and  civil  war.  Palaeologus  was 
content ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Nice, 
his  zealous  adherents  most  vehemently  urged  the  just  priority  of  his  age 
and  merit.  The  unseasonable  dispute  was  eluded  by  postponing  to  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  the  coronation  of  John  Lascaris  ;  and  he 
walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not 
without  extreme  reluctance  that  Axsenius  abandoned  the  cause  of  his 
pupil ;  but  the  Varangians  brandished  their  battle-axes  j  a  sign  of  as- 
sent was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth  ;  and  some  voices  were 
heard,  that  the  life  of  a  child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  employments  was  distributed 
among  his  friends  by  the  grateful  Palaeologus.  In  his  own  family  he 
created  a  despot  and  two  sebastocrators ;  Alexius  Strategopulus  was  de- 
corated with  the  title  of.  Caesar  ;  and  that  veteran  commander  soon  re- 
paid the  obligation,  by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek  emperor. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  resided  in  the  palace 
and  gardens  of  Nymphaeum,(2)  near  Smyrna,  that  the  first  messenger 
arrived  at  the  dead  of  night;  and  the  stupendous  intelligence  was  im- 
parted to  Michael  after  he  had  been  gently  waked  by  the  tender  pre- 
caution of  his  sister  Eulogia.  The  man  Mas  unknown  or  obscure ;  he 
produced  no  letters  from  the  victorious  Caesar ;  nor  could  it  easily  be 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped  his  unmet ited  fate 
bad  not  his  demand  of  the  combat  against  his  accuser  been  overruled. 

(1)  The  site  of  Nymphaeum  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modem  geography.  Itut 
from  tin  last  boms  of  Vataces,  (Acropolita,  c.  520  it  is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Ins 
favourite  residence  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphajum  might  be  loosely 
placed  in  Lydia.    (Gregoras.lib   vi.e.) 
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credited,  afterthe  defeat  of  Vatacea  and  tlio  recent  failure  of  Paheologus 

himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers.  As  a  hostage,  the  doubtful  author  Mas  confined,  with 
the  assurance  of  death  or  an  ample  recompenee ;  and  the  court  was  left 
some  hours  in  the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexius 
arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and  displayed  the  trophies  of  the 
conquest,  the  sword  and  sceptre,(l)  the  buskins  and  bonnet,(2)  of  the 
usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropped  in  his  precipitate  flight.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  bishops,  senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediately 
convened,  and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  received  with  more  heartfelt 
and  universal  joy.  In  a  studied  oration,  the  new  sovereign  of  Constan- 
tinople congratulated  his  own  and  the  public  fortune.  "  There  was  a 
"  time  (said  he),  a  far  distant  time,  when  the  Roman  empire  extended 
"  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the  confines  of  ./Ethiopia.  After  the 
"  loss  of  the  provinces,  our  capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  calamitous 
"  days,  has  been  wrested  from  our  hands  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  west. 
"  From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  returned  in  our 
"  favour ;  but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives  and  exiles ;  and 
"  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the  country  of  the  Romans,  we  indi- 
"  cated  with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the  globe  and  the  quarter  of  the 
"  heavens.  The  Divine  Providence  has  now  restored  to  our  arms  the 
"  city  of  Constantine,  the  sacred  seat  of  religion  and  empire  ;  and  it 
"  will  depend  on  our  valour  and  conduct  to  render  this  important  ac- 
"  quisition  the  pledge  and  omen  of  future  victories."  So  eager  was  the 
impatience  of  the  prince  and  people,  that  Michael  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Constantinople  only  twenty  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Latins.  The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his  approach ;  the  devout 
conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse;  and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary 
the  conductress  was  borne  before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in  person 
might  appear  to  conduct  him  to  the  temple  of  her  Son,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia.  But  after  the  first  transport  of  devotion  arid  pride,  he 
sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The  palace  was  de- 
filed with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intemperance  of  the  Franks; 
whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  in- 
juries of  time;  the  sacred  and  profane  edifices  were  stripped  of  their 
ornaments;  and,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  their  approaching  exile, 
the  industry  of  the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  Trade  had  expired  under  the  pressure  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Creek  monarch  to  reinstate  the 
nobles  in  the  palaces  of  their  fathers;  and  the  houses  or  the  ground 
which  they  occupied  were  restored  to  the  families  that  could  exhibit  a 
legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  far  greater  part  was  extinct  or  lost; 
the  vacant  property  had  devolved  to  the  lord;  he  repeopled  Constan- 
tinople by  a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces  ;  and  the  brave  volun- 
teers were  seated  in  the  capital  which  had  been  recovered  by  their  arms. 
The  French  barons  and  the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their 
emperor;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins  was  attached  to 
the  country,  ami  indifferent  to  the  change  of  masters.  Instead  of  banish- 
ing  the  factories  of  the  Pisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the  prudent 
conqueror  accepted  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  encouraged  their  industry, 
confirmed  their  privileges,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  proper  magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans  and 
Venetians  preserved   their  respective  quarters   in  the  city  ;  but  the  Ber- 

(l)  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  "i  justice  and  power,  «.!•.  i  i""^  staff,  iucIi  as  wi 
he  heroes  lu  Homer.     Bj  Lhelattei  i .i»rk>  li  was  named  dicanU  i ,  .mil  the  imperial  sceptre 
was  distinguished  as  usual  by  tbe  red  "i  purple  colour. 

(I)  Acropolis  affirms,    i      .   I  thai  Ibis  b wasafl  fashion;  bid  from  the 

ruby  ul  n»  | m.i in  ,,i  summit,   D igi  (Hist,   oe  C.  •'.  lib.  v.  c.  88,  »  )  believes  thai  X  was 

the  bigb-ci  owned  hat  of  the  Grccki      <  ,  ii>     of  his  own  court  i 
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vices  and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same  time  the  grati- 
tude and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Their  independent  colony  was 
first  planted  at  the  seaport-town  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  They  were 
speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  suburb 
of  Galata,  an  advantageous  post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce, 
and  insulted  the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.(l) 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the  era  of  a  new 
empire :  the  conqueror  alone,  and  by  the  right  of  the  sword,  renewed 
his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  name  and  honours 
of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil  and  lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abo- 
lished. But  his  claims  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the 
royal  youth  must  speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  ambition. 
By  fear  of  conscience,  Palseologus  was  restrained  from  dipping  his  hands 
in  innocent  and  royal  blood ;  but  the  anxiety  of  a  usurper  and  a  parent 
urged  him  to  secure  his  throne,  by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapacitated  the  young 
prince  for  the  active  business  of  the  world  :  instead  of  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  tearing  out  his  eyes,  the  visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
tense glare  of  a  red-hot  basin,(2)  and  John  Lascaris  was  removed  to  a 
distant  castle,  where  he  spent  many  years  in  privacy  and  oblivion.  Such 
cool  and  deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with  remorse ;  but  if 
.Michael  could  trust  the  mercy  of  heaven,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  the 
reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind,  which  he  had  provoked  by 
cruelty  and  treason.  His  cruelty  imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties 
of  applause  or  silence ;  but  the  clergv  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  their  invisible  master  ;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by  a  prelate, 
whose  character  was  above  the  temptations  of  hope  or  fear.  After  a 
short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius(3)  had  consented  to  ascend 
the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  preside  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  church.  His  pious  simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the 
arts  of  Palseologus ;  and  his  patience  and  submission  might  soothe  the 
usurper,  and  protect  the  safety  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  news  of 
this  inhuman  treatment,  the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual  sword ; 
and  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  justice.  In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  were  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
though  his  prudence  still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  public 
prayers.  The  eastern  prelates  had  not  adopted  the  dangerous  maxims 
of  ancient  Rome;  nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce  their  censures,  by 
deposing  princes,  or  absolving  nations  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
But  the  Christian  who  had  been  separated  from  God  and  the  church, 
became  an  object  of  horror  ;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic  capital,  that 
horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  inflame  a  sedition  of  the 
people.  Palaeologus  felt  his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  deprecated 
his  judge :  the  act  was  irretrievable  ;  the  prize  was  obtained  ;  and  the 
most  rigorous  penance,  which  he  solicited,  would  have  raised  the  sinner 
to  the  reputation  of  a  saint.  The  unrelenting  patriarch  refused  to  an- 
nounce any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  mercy ;  and  con- 
descended only  to  pronounce,  that,  for  so  great  a  crime,  great  indeed 
must  be  the  satisfaction.  "  Do  you  require  (said  Michael)  that  I  should 

(1)  See  Pachytner,  (lib.  ii.  c.  28—33.)  Acropolita,  (c.  88)  Nicephorns  Gregoras  (lib  iv. 
VM.)  and  for  tbe  treatment  of  tlie  subject  Latins,  Ducange.  (lib.  v.  c.  30,  31.) 

(2)  Tins  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  the  sight  was  tried  by  the  philosopher  Ilemo- 
critus  Oil  himself,  when  he  sought  to  withdraw  bis  mind  from  the  visible  world:  a  foolish 
story!  The  word  aOacinare,  ill  Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin.) 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  various  modes  of  blinding  :  the  more  violent  weie  scooping, 
burning  with  an  iron  or  hot  vinegar,  aud  binding  tbe  bead  with  a  strong  cord  till  the  eyes 
burst  from  the  sockets      Ingenious  tyrants  I 

(3)  See  the  liist  retreat  aud  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  Padivmcr,  (lib.  ii  c.  15.  lib,  iii. 
c.  1,  2.)  and  N'icepborus  Gregorys,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  lib.  iv  c.  i.)  Posterity  justly  accused  tbe 
apeAcui  and  paOvfiia  of  Arsenius,  the  virtues  of  a  hermit,  tbe  vices  of  a  minister,  (lib.  xn 
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"  abdicate  the  empire?"  And  at  these  words,  lie  offered,  or  seemed  to 
offer,  the  sword  of  state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  so- 
vereignty :  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor  was  unwilling  to 
purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly  escaped  to  his  cell, 
and  left  the  royul  sinner,  kneeling  and  weeping  before  the  door.(l) 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  excommunication  subsisted  above 
three  years,  till  the  popular  clamour  was  assuaged  by  time  and  repen- 
tance; till  the  brethren  of  Arsenius  condemned  his  inflexible  spirit,  so 
repugnant  to  the  unbounded  forgiveness  of  the  gospel.  The  emperor 
had  artfully  insinuated,  that,  if  he  were  still  rejected  at  home,  he  might 
seek,  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge;  but  it  was  far 
more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that  judge  at  the  head  of  the 
Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a  vague  rumour  of  con- 
spiracy and  disaffection  ;  some  irregular  steps  in  his  ordination  and  go- 
vernment were  liable  to  censure ;  a  synod  deposed  him  from  the  episco- 
pal office  ;  and  he  was  transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a  small 
island  of  the  Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he  suddenly  requested  that  a 
strict  account  might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ;  boasted, 
that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  earned  by  transcrib- 
ing the  psalms  ;  continued  to  assert  the  freedom  of  his  mind  ;  and  de- 
nied, with  his  last  breath,  the  pardon  which  was  implored  by  the  royal 
sinner. (2)  After  some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  was 
translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  but  his  authority  was  found  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  absolution  of  the  emperor  ;  and  Joseph  a  re- 
verend monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important  function.  This  edify- 
ing scene  was  represented  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  people  ;  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  the  humble  penitent  was  restored  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful ;  and  humanity  will  rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment 
of  the  captive  Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse.  But 
the  spirit  of  Arsenius  still  survived  in  a  powerful  faction  of  the  monks 
and  clergy,  who  persevered  above  forty-eight  years  in  an  obstinate 
schism.  Their  scruples  were  treated  with  tenderness  and  respect  by 
Michael  and  his  son  ;  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Arsenites  was  the 
serious  labour  of  the  church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism, 
they  had  proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle  ;  and  when  the  two 
papers,  that  contained  their  own  and  the  adverse  cause,  were  cast  into 
a  fiery  brasier,  they  expected  that  the  Catholic  verity  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  flames.  Alas!  the  two  papers  were  indiscriminately 
consumed,  and  this  unforeseen  accident  produced  the  union  of  a  day, 
and  renewed  the  quarrel  of  an  age.(3)  The  final  treaty  displayed  the 
victory  of  the  Arsenites  :  the  clergy  abstained  during  forty  days  from 
all  ecclesiastical  functions  ;  a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity  ; 
the  body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  ;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince  and  people  were  released  from  the  sins 
of  their  tathers.(4) 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was  the  motive,  or  at  least  the  pre- 
tence, of  the  crime  of  Palseologus;  and  he  was  impatient  to  confirm 
the  succession,  by  sharing  with  his  eldest  son  the  honours  of  the  purple. 
Andronicus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  elder,  was  proclaimed  and  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and,    from 

(1)  The  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  by  Pacbymer  (lib.  hi.  r.  10. 
14.  19,  &c.),and  Gregorys  (iii>   iv.  c.  -1.)     I i is  confession  ami  penauce  restored  tbeii  freedom. 

(S)  Pacbymer  relates  the  exile  ol  Irseniui  lib.  Iv.  c.  i-it;.;;  be  was  one  of  the  commissa- 
ries who  visited  into  hi  tin  desen  i  land,  i  lie  last  testament  ol  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is 
eiiil  extant  (Dupin,  Blbliutbeoue  Ecctesiastlqiie,  torn.  x.  p.  9 

(.i)  Pacbymei  (lib.  mi.  c.  M.)  relates  ibis  miraculous  trial  iik<-  a  philosopher,  ami  treats 

with  similai  contempt  ;i  plol  of  tin:  Arsenites,  to  bide  .i  revelation  in  tin-  colflu  ol  > <•  old 

mini  iiii  mi.  c.  15./.  He  compensates  tins  lucredullt)  by  an  Image  thai  weeps,  auotbei  ih.it 
blei  ds  (lib.  vii.  c  30),  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  •  l  «-.i  •  ami  a  mute  patient  (lib,  ii.4 

(l)  the  story  of  tin-  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books  "i  Pacbymer.  1 1,  r 
union  and  trinmpb  are  reserved  foi  Nlccphorti  Gregoras  (lib.  vil.  c.  0.),  who  neither  loves 
uor  esteems  till 
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the  first  era  of  a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that  august  title 
nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as  the  successor,  of  his  father. 
Michael  himself,  had  he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  have  been 
thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire;  and  the  assaults  of  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few  moments  to  labour  for  his  own  fame 
or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  wrested  from  the  Franks  several 
of  the  noblest  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Rhodes ; 
his  brother  Constantine  was  sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  and  Sparta  ; 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to  Cape 
Tamarus,  was  repossessed  by  the  Greeks.  This  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  patriarch  ;  and  the  insolent  priest 
presumed  to  interpose  his  fears  and  scruples  between  the  arms  of 
princes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  these  western  conquests,  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Hellespont  were  left  naked  to  the  Turks ;  and  their 
depredations  verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  senator,  that  the  recovery 
of  Constantinople  would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia.  The  victories  of  Michael 
were  achieved  by  his  lieutenants ;  his  sword  rusted  in  the  palace ;  and 
in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor  with  the  popes  and  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, his  political  arts  wei-e  stained  with  cruelty  and  fraud.(l) 

I.  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  refuge  of  a  Latin  emperor,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  throne ;  and  pope  Urban  the  Fourth  ap- 
peared to  pity  the  misfortunes,  and  vindicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugitive 
Baldwin.  A  crusade,  with  plenary  indulgence,  was  preached  by  Ins 
command  against  the  schismatic  Greeks;  he  excommunicated  their 
allies  and  adherents  ;  solicited  Louis  the  Ninth  in  favour  of  his  kins- 
man ;  and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  France 
and  England  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.(2)  The  subtle  Greek,  who 
watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  west,  attempted  to  suspend  or  soothe 
the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by  suppliant  embassies  and  respectful  letters  ; 
but  he  insinuated  that  the  establishment  of  peace  must  preserve  the 
reconciliation  and  obedience  of  the  eastern  church.  The  Roman  court 
could  not  be  deceived  by  so  gross  an  artifice  ;  and  Michael  was  admon- 
nished,  that  the  repentance  of  the  son  should  precede  the  forgiveness 
of  the  father  ;  and  that  faith  (an  ambiguous  word)  was  the  only  basis 
of  friendship  and  alliance.  After  a  long  and  affected  delay,  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  the  importunity  of  Gregory  the  Tenth,  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  on  a  more  serious  negotiation :  he  alleged  the  ex- 
ample of  the  e;reat  Vataces  ;  and  the  Greek  clergy,  who  understood  the 
intentions  of  their  prince,  were  not  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  recon- 
ciliation and  respect.  But  when  he  pressed  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
they  strenuously  declared  that  the  Latins,  though  not  in  name,  were 
heretics  in  fact,  and  that  they  despised  those  strangers  as  the  vilest  and 
most  despicable  portion  of  the  human  race.(3)  It  was  the  task  of  the 
emperor  to  persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimidate,  the  most  popular  eccle- 
siastics, to  gain  the  vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge  the 
arguments  of  Christian  charity  and  the  public  welfare.  The  texts  of 
the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were  balanced  in  the  theologi- 
cal and  political  scale;  and  without  approving  the  addition  to  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  the  most  moderate  were  taught  to  confess,  that  the  two  hos- 
tile propositions  of  proceeding  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  father  and  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to  a  safe  and 

(1)  Of  the  thirteen  books  of  I'achymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  fourth  and  tilth  of  Nicephonu 
Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  time  of  whose  death  lie  was  forty  years  of  a«„'e. 
Instead  of  breaking,  like  his  editor  the  I'ere  I'onssin,  his  history  into  two  parts  1  follow  Itn- 
cange  and  Cousin,  who  number  the  thirteen  books  in  one  series. 

(2)  Ducanue,  Hist,  de  C.  V.  lib   v.  c.  33,  &c.  from  Hie  Epistles  of  Urban  IV. 

(3J  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  they  branded  the 
[otitis  as  KuirijAut  and /Juvuvroi  (rachymer,  lib.  v.  c.  10.).  "Some  are  heretics  in  name; 
others,  like  the  I  alius,  in  fact,'' said  tiie  learned  Vecens  (lib.  v.  c.  12.),  who  soon  afterwards 
became  a  convert  (c.  xv.  xvi.)  and  a  patriarch  (c.  xxiv.). 
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Catholic  sense.(n  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  a  doctrine  more 
easy  to  conceive,  but  more  painful  to  acknowledge  ;  yet  Michael  repre- 
sented to  his  monks  and  prelates  that  they  might  submit  to  name  the 
Roman  bishop,  as  the  first  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  that  their  distance 
and  discretion  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  eastern  church  from  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  right  of  appeal.  He  protested  that  he 
would  sacrifice  his  life  and  empire  rather  than  yield  the  smallest  point 
of  orthodox  faith  or  national  independence  :  and  this  declaration  was 
sealed  and  ratified  by  a  golden  bull.  The  patriarch  Joseph  withdrew 
to  a  monastery,  to  resign  or  resume  his  throne,  according  to  the  event 
of  the  treaty :  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience  were  subscribed  by 
the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty- five  archbishops  and  me- 
tropolitans, with  their  respective  synods;  and  the  episcopal  list  was  mul- 
tiplied by  many  diocesses  which  were  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the 
infidels.  An  embassy  was  composed  of  some  trusty  ministers  and  pre- 
lates ;  they  embarked  for  Italy  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes, 
for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter ;  and  their  secret  orders  authorized  and  re- 
commended a  boundless  compliance.  They  were  received  in  the  gene- 
ral council  of  Lyons,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Tenth,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  bishops.(2)  He  embraced  with  tears  his  long  lost  and  repen- 
tant children;  accepted  the  oath  of  the  ambassadors,  who  abjured  the 
schism  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  ;  adorned  the  prelates  with  the 
ring  and  mitre ;  chanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  Nicene  Creed,  with 
the  addition  of  filioque  ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  union  of  the  east  and  west, 
which  had  been  reserved  for  his  reign.  To  consummate  this  pious  work, 
the  Byzantine  deputies  were  speedily  followed  by  the  pope's  nuncios  ; 
and  their  instruction  discloses  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  vain  title  of  supremacy.  After  viewing  the 
temper  of  the  prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  absolve  the 
schismatic  clergy,  who  should  subscribe  and  swear  their  abjuration  and 
obedience  ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches  the  use  of  the  perfect  creed  ; 
to  prepare  the  entrance  of  a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and 
dignity  of  his  office ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor  in  the  advantages 
which  he  might  derive  from  the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.(3) 

But  they  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a  nation  in  which  the 
names  of  Rome  and  Union  were  pronounced  with  abhorrence.  The  pa- 
triarch Joseph  was  indeed  removed  ;  his  place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  learning  and  moderation  ;  and  the  emperor  was  still  urged 
by  the  same  motives,  to  persevere  in  the  same  professions.  But  in  his 
private  language,  Palaeologus  affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and  to  blame 
the  innovations  of  the  Latins  ;  and  while  he  debased  his  character  by 
this  double  hypocrisy,  he  justified  and  punished  the  opposition  of  his  sub- 
jects. By  the  joint  suffrage  of  the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schismatics: 
the  censures  of  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword  of  Michael;  on 
the  failure  of  persuasion,  lie  tried  the  arguments  of  prison  and  exile,  of 
u  hipping  and  mutilation  ;  those  touchstones  (says  a  historian)  of  cowards 
and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks  still  reigned  in  iEtolia,  Epirus,  and  Thes- 
saly,  with  the  appellation  of  despots;  they  had  yielded  to  the  sovereign 
of  Constantinople,  hut  they  rejected  the  chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  supported  their  refusal  bj  successful  arms.  Under  their  protection 
the  fugitive   monks  and   bishops  assembled   in  hostile  synods  ;  and  re- 

(1)  tu  this  class,  we  may  place  Pachymcr  himself,  whose  copious  and  candid  narratil 
cupiea  the  flfth  and  tilth  books  of  in-<   history.     Yel   the  Creek:  Is  silent  on  the  council  o( 
Lyons,  and  seems  to  the  popes  always  reside  in  Rome  and  Italy  (lib.  v.  c.  e 

('2)  .si  <■  the  acts  of  the  council  "i  Lyons  In  theyeai  1274.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  torn. 
win.  p.  isi     199,     Dupiii,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  \.  p. 

(3)  This  curious  instruction,  which  has  been  drawn  with  more  or  li  •  honesty  by  Wading 
and  Leo  Mlniins  from  the  archives  of  the  Vaticau,  is  given  iu  an  abstract  m  version  by  Fleury. 
(torn,  xviii  p, 
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torted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  galling  addition  of  apostate  ;  the 
prince  of  Negro pont  was  tempted  to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor  • 
and  even  the  Latins  of  Trebizond,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea  for- 
got the  merits  of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid,  the 
enemies  of  Palaeologus.  His  favourite  generals  of  his  own  blood  and  fa- 
mily, successively  deserted,  or  betrayed,  the  sacrilegious  trust.  His 
sister  Eudogia,  a  niece,  and  two  female  cousins,  conspired  against  him  ; 
another  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Bulgaria,  negotiated  his  ruin  with  the 
sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  in  the  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated 
as  the  most  sublime  virtue.(l)  To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who  urged  the 
consummation  of  the  work,  Pala;ologus  exposed  a  naked  recital  of  all 
that  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  their  sake.  They  were  assured  that 
the  guilty  sectaries  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  liberty  ;  a  spreading  list  of  con- 
fiscation and  punishment,  which  involved  many  persons,  the  dearest  to 
the  emperor,  or  the  best  deserving  of  his  favour.  They  were  conducted 
to  the  prison  to  behold  four  princes  of  the  royal  blood  chained  in  the 
four  corners,  and  shaking  their  fetters  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage. 
Two  of  these  captives  were  afterward  released  ;  the  one  by  submission, 
the  other  by  death :  but  the  obstinacy  of  their  two  companions  was 
chastised  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least  adverse 
to  the  union,  deplore  that  cruel  and  inauspicious  tragedy.(2)  Perse- 
cutors must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  whom  they  oppress ;  but  they 
commonly  find  some  consolation  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience, 
the  applause  of  their  party,  and,  perhaps,  the  success  of  their  under- 
taking. But  the  hypocrisy  of  Michael,  which  was  prompted  only  by  po- 
litical motives,  must  have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his 
followers,  and  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions  by  whom  he  was 
detested  and  despised.  While  his  violence  was  abhorred  at  Constanti- 
nople, at  Rome  his  slowness  was  arraigned,  and  his  sincerity  suspected  : 
till  at  length  pope  Martin  the  Fourth  excluded  the  Greek  emperor  from 
the  pale  of  a  church,  into  which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic 
people.  No  sooner  had  tbe  tyrant  expired,  than  the  union  was  dissolved 
and  abjured  by  unanimous  consent ;  the  churches  were  purified  ;  the  pe- 
nitents were  reconciled ;  and  his  son  Andronicus  after  weeping  the  sins 
and  errors  of  his  youth,  most  piously  denied  his  father  the  burial  of  a 
prince  and  a  Christian.(3) 

II.  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and  towers  of  Constanti- 
nople had  fallen  to  decay :  they  were  restored  and  fortified  by  the  po- 
licy of  Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous  store  of  corn  and  salt  provi- 
sions, to  sustain  the  siege  which  he  might  hourly  expect  from  the 
resentment  of  the  western  powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  was  the  most  formidable  neighbour ;  but  as  long  as  they  were 
possessed  by  Mainfroy,  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  second,  his  monarchy 
was  the  bulwark  rather  than  the  annoyance  of  the  eastern  empire.  The 
usurper,  though  a  brave  and  active  prince,  was  sufficiently  employed  in 
the  defence  of  his  throne  ;  his  proscription  by  successive  popes  had  se- 
parated Mainfroy  from  the  common  cause  of  the  Latins ;  and  the  forces 
that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople,  were  detained  in  a  crusade 
against  the  domestic  enemy  of  Rome.  The  prize  of  her  avenger,  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  who  led  the  chivalry  of  Frame 

(1)  This  frank  and  authentic  confession  of  Michael's  distress  is  exhibited  in  barbarous  Latin 
hv  Ogerius,  w bo  signs  himself  Protonotarius  Interpretum,  and  transcribed  by  Wading  fioin 
the  MSS.  of  'he  Vatican.  (A.  I).  l-'TS.  no.  3.)  His  annals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  Fr.it res 
Minores,  in  seventeen  volumes  in  folio,  (Koine  17410  I  have  now  accidentally  seen  among  the 
waste  paper  of  h  bookseller. 

(2)  See  the  6ixth  book  of  Pachymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1.  11.  10.  18.  24—27.  He 
is  the  more  credible,  as  he  speaks  of  tins  persecution  with  less  auger  than  sorrow. 

(3)  Pachymer,  lib.  vii  c.  1-  11.17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the  elder  (lib.  xii.  c.  8.)  is 
a  curious  tecord  which  proves,  that  if  the  Greeks  were  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emp<  ioi 
was  not  less  the  slao  of  superstition  aud  the  clergy. 
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on  this  holy  expedition.(l)  The  disaffection  of  his  Christian  subject 
compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Saracens  whom  liis  father  had 
planted  in  Apulia  :  and  this  odious  succour  will  explain  the  defiance  of 
the  Catholic  hero,  who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation.  "  Bear 
"  this  message,"  said  Charles,  "  to  the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  God  ami 
"  the  sword  are  umpire  between  us  ;  and  that  he  shall  either  send  me 
" to  paradise,  or  I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hell.''  The  armies  met, 
and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Mainfroy's  doom  in  the  other  world,  in 
this  he  lost  his  friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  immediately  peopled  with  a  warlike 
race  of  French  nobles ;  and  their  aspiring  leader  emhraced  the  future 
conquest  of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Palestine.  The  most  specious  reasons 
might  point  his  first  arms  against  the  Byzantine  empire;  and  Palsologus, 
diffident  of  his  own  strength,  repeatedly  appealed  from  the  ambition  of 
Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St.  Louis,  who  still  preserved  a  just  as- 
cendant over  the  mind  of  his  ferocious  brother.  For  awhile  the  atten- 
tion of  that  brother  was  confined  at  home,  by  the  invasion  of  Conradin, 
the  last  heir  of  the  imperial  house  of  Swabia  :  but  the  hapless  boy  sunk 
in  the  unequal  conflict ;  and  his  execution  on  a  public  scaffold  taught 
the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for  their  heads  as  well  as  their  domi- 
nions. A  second  respite  was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis 
to  the  African  coast ;  and  the  double  motive  of  interest  and  duty  urged 
the  king  of  Naples  to  assist,  with  his  powers  and  his  presence,  the  holy 
enterprize.  The  death  of  St.  Louis  released  him  from  the  opportunity 
of  a  virtuous  censor;  the  king  of  Tunis  confessed  himself  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  knights 
were  free  to  enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  Greek  empire.  A 
treat}' and  a  marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  of  Conrtenay  ; 
his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and  heir  of  the  em- 
peror Baldwin ;  a  pension  of  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold  was  allowed 
for  his  maintenance;  and  his  generous  father  distributed  among  his  al- 
lies the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  east,  reserving  only  Constanti- 
nople, and  one  day's  journey  round  the  city,  for  the  imperial  domain. (2) 
In  this  perilous  moment,  PaUeologus  was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe  the 
creed  and  implore  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  assumed 
with  propriety  and  weight  the  character  of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  com- 
mon rather  of  the  Christians.  By  his  voice,  the  sword  of  Charles  was 
chained  in  the  scabbard  ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the 
pope's  antichamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of  fury,  and 
deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfranchise  and  consecrate  his  arms.  He 
appears  to  have  respected  the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gregory  the 
Tenth  ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the  pride  and  partiality 
of  Nicholas  the  Third:  and  his  attachment  to  his  kindred  the  l  rtini  fa- 
mily, alienated  the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin  empe- 
ror,  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  ripened 
into  execution;  and  the  elect  ion  of  Martin  the  Fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave 

a  sanction  to  the  cause.  Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied  his  name;  Martin 
a  bull  of  excommunication  ;  the  Venetians  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys  ; 
and  tiie  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty  counts,  ten 
thousand  men  at  .inn-,  .1  numerous  body  of  infantry,  ami  a  fleet  of  more 
than  three  hundred  ships  and  transports.  \  distant  day  was  appointed 
for  assembling  ibis  mighty  force  in  the  harbour  of  Brindisi ;  ami  a  pre- 

mi  his,  i  ho  neari  -i  tlie  lime,  the  most  full  mid  entertaining,  of  the |iiest 

ol  Naples  l>)  i  li.nl.>  hi  Anj'Hi,  ma)  be  round  In  the  I  loreutlne  i  b les  "i  Ricordanu  Males. 

pitta  (c    I,.     193    and  filovi I  Villnnl,  (lib.  vii   c.  I     10  -'"•    SO)  which  an  published*!!] 

Mnrat the  eighth  and  thirteenth  volumes  nl  the  historian!  "i  ir  ii\ .     in  bis  Anuali  (torn. 

vi.  p  •''  7  '.)  In-  has  abridged  tin-  great  events,  which  are  likewise  dest  rlbed  In  the  istoria 
Civile  of  Ctainioiie,  bun.   ii.  lib,  \i\   torn    lii  lib.  \\. 

(2)  Ducange,  Mist,  de  C.  P    lib    v.  c.  49      6   lib    vl   •    1     IS      sn   Pachymer,  lib    Iv.  c, 
S  i   hi.   v.  ,  .  7     in   : .   mi.    v  i    .  ud  Mi ,  nhorii    Gn  ib.  v.  i.  vi 
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vious  attempt  was  risked  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  knights, 
who  invaded  Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.  Their  de- 
feat might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
more  sagacious  Michael,  despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on  the  effects 
of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the  secret  workings  of  a  rat,  who  gnawed  the  bow- 
string(l)  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  John  of  Pro- 
cida  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  His 
birth  was  noble,  but  his  education  was  learned  ;  and  in  the  poverty  of 
exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the  practice  of  physic,  which  he  had  studied  in 
the  school  of  Salerno.  Fortune  had  left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except 
life  ;  and  to  despise  life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Procida  was 
endowed  with  the  art  of  negotiation,  to  enforce  his  reasons,  and  dis- 
guise his  motives;  and  in  his  various  transactions  with  nations  and 
men,  he  could  persuade  each  party  that  he  laboured  solely  for  their  in- 
terest. The  new  kingdoms  of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every  species  of 
fiscal  and  military  oppression  ;(2)  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
Italian  subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their  master  and  the 
licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The  hatred  of  Naples  was  repressed  by 
his  presence ;  but  the  looser  government  of  his  vicegerents  excited  the 
contempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion,  of  the  Sicilians :  the  island  was  roused 
to  a  sense  of  freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida ;  and  he  displayed  tc 
every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common  cause.  In  the  confi- 
dence of  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited  the  courts  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,(3)  who  possessed  the  maritime 
countries  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia.  To  the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown 
was  presented,  which  he  might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  Mainfroy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who  from  the 
scaffold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  avenger.  Pala;ologus  was  easily 
persuaded  to  divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war  by  a  rebellion  at 
home;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was 
most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a  Catalan  fleet,  which  sailed  under  a  holy 
banner  to  the  specious  attack  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the  disguise 
of  a  monk  or  beggar,  the  indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from 
Constantinople  to  Home,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa ;  the  treaty  was 
6ealed  with  the  signet  of  pope  Nicholas  himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles ; 
and  his  deed  of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of 
Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So  widely  diffused  and  so  freely  circulated, 
the  secret  was  preserved  above  two  years  with  impenetrable  discretion  ; 
and  eacli  of  the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Peter,  who  declared 
that  he  would  cut  off  his  left  hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions 
of  his  right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous  artifice  ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  instant  explosion  of  Palermo  were 
the  effect  of  accident  or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  of  the  disarmed  citizens  visited  a 
church  without  the  walls ;  and  a  noble  damsel  was  rudely  insulted  by  a 
French  soldier.(4)  The  ravisher  was  instantly  punished  with  death  ; 
and  if  the  people  at  first  were  scattered  by  a  military  force,  their  num- 

(1)  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  liow  miraculously  tbe  Assyrian  host  of  Sennacherib 
was  disarmed  and  destroyed,  (lib.  ii.  c.  141.) 

(2)  According  to  Sabas  Malaspiita  (Hist.  Sicula,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  in  Muratori,  torn.  viii.  p. 
832.)  a  zealous  (juelpb,  tbe  subjects  of  Charles,  who  bad  reviled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  to 
regret  him  as  a  lamb  ;  and  he  justifies  their  discontent  by  the  oppressions  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, (lib.  vi.  c.  2  7-)  See  the  Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas  Specialis  (lib.  i.  c.  11.  in 
Muratoii,  torn.  x.  p.  930.) 

(3)  Seethe  character  and  council's  of  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  in  Mariana.  (Hist.  Hispan.  lib. 
xiv.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  135.)  the  reader  forgives  the  Jesuit's  defects,  in  favour,  always  of  his 
style,  and  often  of  his  sense 

(4)  After  enumerating  the  sufferings  <  f  his  country,  Nicholas  Specialis  adds,  111  the  true 
spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Qua;  omnia  et  graviora  quidem,  ut  arbiter,  patienti  auiuio  Siculi 
tolerasscnt,  nisi  (quod  primum  cunclu  domiuuntibus  cavendum  est)  aiieuas  fcemiuaa  invai- 
sissent,  Jib    i    c.  2.  p.  924  ) 
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hers  and  fury  prevailed  ;  the  conspirators  seized  the  opportunity  ;  the 
flame  spread  over  the  island ;  and  eiijht  thousand  French  were  exter- 
minated^ in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has  ohtained  the  name  of  the 
Sicilian  vespers.{l)  From  every  city  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the 
church  were  displayed  ;  the  revolt  was  inspired  by  the  presence  or  the 
soul  of  Procida ;  and  Peter  of  Arrogan,  who  sailed  from  the  African 
coast  to  Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the  king  and  saviour  of  the  isle.  By 
the  rebellion  of  a  people,  on  whom  he  had  so  long  trampled  with  im- 
punity, Charles  was  astonished  and  confounded  ;  and  in  the  first  agony 
of  grief  and  devotion,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  God !  if  thou  hast 
"  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant  me  at  least  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent 
"  from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness !"  His  fleet  and  army,  w  hich  already 
filled  the  seaports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  service  of  the 
Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of  Messina  exposed  that  town  to  the 
first  storm  of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves,  and  yet  hopeless  of 
foreign  succour,  the  citizens  would  have  repented,  and  submitted  on  the 
assurance  of  full  pardon  and  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride  of 
the  monarch  was  already  rekindled  ;  and  the  most  fervent  entreaties  of 
the  legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  promise  that  he  would  forgive 
the  remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred  rebels  had  been 
yielded  to  his  discretion.  The  despair  of  the  Messinese  renewed  their 
courage  ;  Peter  of  Arragon  approached  to  their  relief,(2)  and  his  rival 
was  driven  back,  by  the  failure  of  provision  and  the  terrors  of  the 
equinox,  to  the  Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment  the  Catalan  ad- 
miral, the  famous  Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel  with  an  invincible 
squadron  :  the  French  fleet,  more  numerous  in  transports  than  in  gal- 
leys, was  either  burnt  or  destroyed ;  and  the  same  blow  assured  the  in- 
dependence of  Sicily  and  the  safety  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days 
before  his  death,  the  emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  hated  and  esteemed  ;  and  perhaps  he  might  be  content  with 
the  popular  judgment,  that  had  they  not  been  matched  with  each  other, 
Constantinople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed  the  same  master.(3) 
From  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life  of  Charles  was  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  his  capital  was  insulted,  his  son  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk 
into  the  grave  without  recovering  the  isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a  war 
of  twenty  years,  was  finally  severed  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and 
transferred,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Arragon. (4) 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition  ;  but  I  must  remark, 
that  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events  will  sometimes  afford 
the  strong  appearances  of  moral  retribution.  The  first  Pala-ologus  had 
saved  his  empire  by  involving  the  kingdoms  of  the  west  in  rebellion  and 
hlood ;  and  from  these  seeds  of  discord  up  rose  a  generation  of  iron 
men,  who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire  of  his  son.  In  modern 
times,  our  debts  and  taxes  are  the  secret  poison  which  still  corrodes  the 
bosom  of  peace;  but  in  the  weak  and  disorderly  government  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  agitated  by  the  present  evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too 
idle  to  work,  too  proud  to  beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  rapine ;  they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  and  effect  under  a  banner 

(1)  The  French  were  long  taogbl  to  remember  title  Moody  lesson  ;  "  If  I  am  provoked  (said 
Henry  the  Fourth),  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan,  and  dine  at  Naples :"  Your  majesty  (replied  tlie 
Spanish  ambauadoi  )  may  peroaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 

(2)  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two  national  writers,  BsJtboh  nn 
ii  Neocastro  (in  Muralori,  toui.  xni.)  ami  Nicholas  Speclalls,  (in  Muratorl,  lorn.  ».)  the  one  u 
contemporary,  the  oilier  of  the  next  century.  Hie  patriot  Specialis  disclaim!  the  name  "i  i<  - 
bellton,  ami  ail  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arragou  (unllo  communicatu  cnntilio', 
who  happened  to  be  with  a  (lea  ami  army  on  the  African  roast.  <hu.  i   c.  ».  9  > 

(3)  Nicepborua  Gregoras  (lib.  v.  c.  6.)  admires  tbe  wisdom  of  Providence  In  tbis  equal 
balance  of  .states  and  princes,  lor  the  honour  of  PalseologUSj  1  had  rather  this  balance  bad 
beeu  observed  by  an  Kalian  writer. 

(4)  See  the  Chronicle  of  \  illani,  the  eleventh  Volume  of  tbe  Annaii  d' Italia  of  Muialon  nud 
il.,  twentieth  and  twenty  In  at.  books  of  the  Istoila  civile  of  Uiaimuue. 
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and  a  chief;  and  a  sovereign,  to  whom  their  service  was  useless  and  their 
presence  importunate,  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  torrent  on  some 
neighbouring  countries.  After  the  peace  of  Sicily  ninny  thousands  of 
Genoese,  Catalans,(l)  Sec.  who  had  fought  by  sea  and  land,  under  the 
standard  of  Anjou  or  Arragon,  were  blended  into  one  nation  by  the  re- 
semblance of  their  manners  and  interest.  They  heard  that  the  Creek 
provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks:  they  resolved  to  share 
the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder;  and  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  most  li- 
berally contributed  the  means  of  their  departure.  In  a  warfare  of 
twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become  their  country ;  arms  were 
their  sole  profession  and  property  ;  valour  was  the  only  virtue  which 
they  knew  ;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fearless  temper  of  their  lovers 
and  husbands :  it  was  reported,  that,  with  a  stroke  of  their  broad-sword, 
the  Catalans  would  cleave  a  horseman  and  a  horse;  and  the  report 
itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger  de  Flor  was  the  most  popular  of 
their  chiefs;  and  his  personal  merit  overshadowed  the  dignity  of  his 
prouder  rivals  of  Arragon.  The  offspring  of  a  marriage  between  a  Ger- 
man gentleman  of  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Second  and  a  damsel  of 
Brindisi,  Roger  was  successively  a  templar,  an  apostate,  a  pirate,  and 
at  length  the  richest  and  most  powerful  admiral  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  sailed  from  Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen  galleys,  four 
great  ships,  and  eight  thousand  adventurers;  and  his  previous  treaty 
was  faithfully  accomplished  by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  accepted  with 
joy  and  terror  this  formidable  succour.  A  palace  was  allotted  for  his 
reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
valiant  stranger,  who  Mas  immediately  created  great  duke  or  admiral  of 
Romania.  After  a  decent  repose,  he  transported  his  troops  over  the 
Propontis,  and  boldly  led  them  against  the  Turks :  in  two  bloody  battles 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain :  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  deliverer  of  Asia.  But 
after  a  short  season  of  prosperity,  the  cloud  of  slavery  and  ruin  again 
burst  on  that  unhappy  province.  The  inhabitants  escaped  (says  a 
Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke  into  the  flames  ;  and  the  hostility  of 
the  Turks  was  less  pernicious  than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans.  The 
lives  and  fortunes  which  they  had  rescued,  they  considered  as  their 
own ;  the  willing  or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of  circum- 
cision for  the-embraces  of  a  Christian  soldier :  the  exaction  of  fines  and 
supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine  and  arbitrary  executions; 
and,  on  the  resistance  of  Magnesia,  the  great  duke  besieged  a  city  of 
the  Roman  empire..(2)  These  disorders  he  excused  by  the  wrongs  and 
passion  of  a  victorious  army  ;  nor  would  his  own  authority  or  person 
have  been  safe,  had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who  were 
defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted  price  of  their  services.  The 
threats  and  complaints  of  Andronicus  disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the 
empire.  His  golden  bull  had  invited  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse 
and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers  ;  yet  the  crowds  of  volunteers,  who  migrated 
to  the  east,  had  been  enlisted  and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty.  While 
his  bravest  allies  were  content  with  three  byzants,  or  pieces  of  gold,  for 
their  monthly  pay,  an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned 
to  the  Catalans,  whose  annual  pension  would  thus  amount  to  near  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling :  one  of  their  chiefs  had  modestly  rated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  the  value  of  his  future  merits  ;  and  above  a 
million  had  been  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  these 

(1)  In  this  mo! ley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest  of  (lie  soldiery,  were 
giyied,  by  themselves  and  the  decks,  Amogavares.  Moncada  derives  their  origin  from  the 
bulbs,  and  Pachymer  (lib.  xi.  c.  22.)  from  the  Arabs;  and  in  spite  of  national  and  religious 
pride,  I  am  afraid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 

(2)  Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from  the  thirty  six  thousand 
inhabitants  ofTralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reis;i!,  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor,  and  ruined 
by  the    i  .       ' .•. tr.er,  lib.  \i    c    20,  21.) 
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costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  corn  of  the 
husbandman:  one-third  was  retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the  public 
officers;  and  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully  debased,  that 
of  the  four-and-twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure  gold.(J)  At  the 
summons  of  the  emperor,  Roger  evacuated  a  province  which  no  longer 
supplied  the  materials  of  rapine ;  but  he  refused  to  disperse  his  troops  ; 
and  while  his  style  was  respectful,  his  conduct  was  independent  and 
hostile.  He  protested,  that  if  the  emperor  should  march  against  him, 
he  would  advance  forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  before  him,  but  in  ris- 
ing from  this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had  a  life  and  sword  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  friends.  The  great  duke  of  Romania  condescended  to  accept 
the  title  and  ornaments  of  Caesar  ;  but  he  rejected  the  new  proposal  of 
the  government  of  Asia  with  a  subsidy  of  corn  and  money,  on  condition 
that  lie  should  reduce  his  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of  three  thou- 
sand men.  Assassination  is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The  Caesar 
was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrianople :  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  before  the  eyes  of  the  empress,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  Alani 
guards  ;  and  though  the  deed  was  imputed  to  their  private  revenge,  his 
countrymen,  who  dwelt  at  Constantinople  in  the  security  of  peace,  Mere 
involved  in  the  same  proscription  by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of 
their  leader  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted  the  sails 
of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  a  veteran  band  of  fifteen  hundred  Catalans  or  French,  stood  firm  in 
the  strong  fortress  of  Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of 
Arragon,  and  offered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief  by  an  equal  combat 
of  ten  or  a  hundred  warriors.  Instead  of  accepting  this  bold  defiance, 
the  emperor  Michael,  the  son  and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  t<> 
oppress  them  with  the  weight  of  multitudes ;  every  nerve  was  strained 
to  form  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot; 
and  the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  and  Genoese. 
In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these  mighty  forces  were  encountered 
and  overthrown  by  the  despair  and  discipline  of  the  Catalans  ;  the 
young  emperor  fled  to  the  palace  ;  and  an  insufficient  guard  of  light- 
horse  was  left  for  the  protection  of  the  open  country.  Victory  renewed 
the  hopes  and  numbers  of  the  adventurers:  every  nation  was  blended 
under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  great  company  ;  and  three  thousand 
Turkish  proselytes  deserted  from  the  imperial  service  to  join  this  mili- 
tary association.  In  the  possession  Of  Gallipoli,  the  Catalans  intercepted 
the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  sea,  while  they  spread  their 
devastations  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  over  the  confines  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  To  prevent  their  approach,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the  tJreeks  themselves  :  the  pea- 
sants and  their  cattle  retired  into  the  city  ;  and  myriads  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  for  which  neither  place  nor  food  could  be  procured,  we're  unpro- 
fitable- slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor  Andn-ni- 
cus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he  was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  compelled  the  ( 'atalans 
to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Capital.  After  their  separation  from  the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the 
great  company  pursued  their  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
to  seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  01  <  ueeee.''^) 

(1)  I  have  collected  these  pecuniar]  cln  irmstancei  from  Pai  nymer,  Oii>   xl.  c.  SI.  1 1 f >   til. 
c.  4,  S.  8.  14. 19.}  who  describes  the  progresslvi  i   of  the  gold  coin.     Even  In  the 

prosperous  limes  of  John  Ducas  Vataces,  the  byrants  were  composed  in  equal  proportion;  ..i 
the  pure  and  the  basei  metal,  rhe  povertj  "i  Michael  falssologus  compelled  him  ;>>  >..nkr  i 
new  coin,  «iiii  nine  parts,  or  carats,  ..(  gold,  and  nfteeu  of  coppei  alloy,  iftet  u<-  death, 
the  staudard   rose  tu  ten  carats,  nil,  in  the  public  distress,  It  was  reduced  i"  Hi*  mojety. 

The  prince  »;it  telieved  Cm  a  moment,  while  credit  and  imerce  were  n>i  evet  blasted,   in 

Prance,  the  gold  c is  <>i  twent)  \»»  carats  (one-twelfth  alloy,)  and  the  standard  ol  England 

anil  llull'ind  in  toll  hlgliei 

(?)   i  in   (  aialan  «;ir  i>  aiosl  ropiausly  related  bj  Paohymer,  lu  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  ami 
thirteenth  books,  till  he  breaks  oil" in  lite  year VW     Nicephoru    Gregoia    (lib.  i n  \  i< 
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After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  was  awakened  to  new  misfortunes 
by  the  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  between 
the  first  and  the  last  conquest  of  Constantinople,  that  venerable  land 
■was  disputed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants ;  without  the  comforts  of 
freedom  and  genius,  her  ancient  cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign 
and  intestine  war ;  and  if  servitude  be  preferable  to  anarchy,  they 
might  repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue  the 
obscure  and  various  dynasties,  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in 
the  isles  ;  but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  A  thens,(l)  would  argue  a  strange 
ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of  liberal  science  and  amuse- 
ment. In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  was  assigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Burgun- 
dy,^) with  the  title  of  great  duke,(3)  which  the  Latins  understood  in 
their  own  sense,  and  the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from  the  age  of 
Constantine.(4)  Otho  followed  the  standard  of  the  Marquis  of  •Vlont- 
ferrat ;  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by  a  miracle  of  conduct  or 
fortune,(5)  was  peaceably  inherited  by  his  son  and  two  grandsons,  till 
the  family,,  though  not  the  nation,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage 
of  an  heiress  into  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The  son 
of  that  marriage,  Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he  invested  with 
fiefs,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or  neighbouring  lords. 
But  when  he  Mas  informed  of  the  approach  and  ambition  of  the  great 
company,  he  collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand 
four  hundred  horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalans  amounted  to 
no  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand 
foot ;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  was  compensated  by  stratagem  and 
order.  They  formed  round  their  camp  an  artificial  inundation ;  the 
duke  and  his  knights  advanced  without  fear  or  precaution  on  the  ver- 
dant meadow  ;  their  horses  plunged  into  the  bog  ;  and  he  was  cut  in 
pieces,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His  family  and 
nation  were  expelled  ;  and  his  son  Walter  de  Brienne,  the  titular  duke 
of  Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the  constable  of  France,lost  his 
life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Attica  and  Boeotia  were  the  rewards  of 
the  victorious  Catalans;  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the 
slain  ;  and,  during  fourteen  years,  the  great  company  was  the  terror  of 
the  Grecian  states.  The  factions  drove  them  to  acknowledge  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a  government  or  an  appanage,  was  suc- 
cessively bestowed  bv  the  the  kings  of  Sicily-  After  the  French  and 
Catalans,  the  third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Accaioli,  a  family,  plebeian 

more  concise  and  complete.  Ducauj;e,  who  adopts  these  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted 
their  footsteps  with  his  usual  diligence.  (Hist,  de  C.  H.  lib.  vi  c.  22—46.)  He  quotes  a» 
Arragonese  history,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a 
model  of  stile  and  composition.  (Expedition  de  los  latalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  Turcos 
y  Gieigos  ;  Barcelona,  1625,  in  quarto  ;  Madiid,  1777,  in  octavo.)  Don  Francisco  de  Moncada, 
Conde  de  Osoua,  may  imitate  Cajsar  or  Sallust  ;  he  may  transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  cou- 
temporaries;  but  he  never  quotes  his  authorities,  aud  I  cannot  discern  any  national  records 
of  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen. 

(1;  mi-  the  laborious  history  of  nucange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the  French  dynasties  re- 
capitulates the  thirty- five  passages  in  winch  he  mentions  the  dukes  of  Athens. 

(2)  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  \  illehardouiti  with  honour  (no.  151.  23.5  );  and  under  the  first 
passage,  Pucange  observes  all  that  can  be  known  of  his  person  ai:d  family. 

(5)  From  these  Latin  priuces  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Boccace,  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare 
na\e  borrowed  their  Theseus  duke  of  Athens.  Ah  ignorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and 
manners  to  the  most  distant  times. 

(4)  The  same  Constantine  gave  to  Sirily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  magnus  ilapifer  of  the  empire, 
to  Thebes,  the  primicerius  ;  and  these  absurd  fables  are  properly,  lashed  by  Dncange  (ad  Ni- 
cephor.  Greg.  lib.  vii.  c.  v.).  By  the  Latins,  the  lord  «  f  I  hebes  was  styled  by  corruption, 
the  Megas  Kurios,  or  Grand  Sire! 

(5)  Quodam  mil  arid'),  savs  Alberic.  He  was  probably  received  by  Michael  Choniates,  the 
archbishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against  the  tyrant  Leo  Sigiirus  [Nicetas  in  Haldwino  ). 
Michael  was  the  brother  of  the  historian  Niretas;  and  his  encomium  of  Atheus  is  still  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  tout-  vi.  p.  10o.). 
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at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens  which 
thev  embellished  with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a  state, 
that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a  part  of  Thes- 
saly;  and  their  reign  was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet  the  Second, 
who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons  in  the  discipline  and 
religion  of  the  seraglio. 

Athens,(l)  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  still 
contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants :  of  these,  three-fourths 
are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language ;  and  the  Turks,  who  compose  the 
remainder,  have  relaxed,  in  their  intercouse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat 
of  the  pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  character.  The  olive-tree, 
the  gift  of  Minerva,  flourishes  in  Attica  ;  nor  has  the  honey  of  mount 
Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour: (2)  but  the  languid 
trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers  ;  and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren  land 
is  abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Wallachians.  The  Athenians  are  still  dis- 
tinguished by  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  their  understandings  ;  but 
these  qualities,  unless  ennobled  by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study, 
will  degenerate  into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning;  and  it  is  a  proverbial 
saying  of  the  country,  "  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  the  Turks  of 
«  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us  !"  This 
artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  bashaws  by  an  ex- 
pedient which  alleviates  their  servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Athenians  chose  for  their  pro- 
tector the  kislar  aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  This  ./Ethi- 
opian slave,  who  possesses  the  sultan's  ear,  condescends  to  accept  the 
tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns;  his  lieutenant,  the  wayuode,  whom 
he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve  for  his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand 
more  ;  and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  re- 
move and  punish  an  oppressive  governor.  Their  private  differences 
are  decided  by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the  Greek 
church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; 
and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti  or  elders,  chosen  in  the  eight 
quarters  of  the  city  :  the  noble  families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree 
above  three  hundred  years ;  but  their  principal  members  are  distin- 
guished by  a  grave  demeanor,  a  fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of 
archon.  By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  modern  language 
of  Athens  is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  se- 
venty dialects  of  the  vulgar  Greek  :(3)  this  picture  is  too  darkly  co- 
loured ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, to  find  a  reader  or  a  copy  of  their  works.  The  Athenians  walk 
with  supine  indifference  among  the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity  ;  and  such 
is  the  debasement  of  their  character,  that  they  are  incapable  of  admir- 
ing the  genius  of  their  predecessors.(i) 

(1)  The  modern  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted  from  Spon  (Voyage  en 
Grece,  lorn.  n.  |>.  79—199-)  and  Wheeler  (travels  into  Greece,  p.  337—414  ),  Stuart  |  Anti- 
quities of  Alliens,  pas.-im),  ami  Chandler  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23—172.).  The  first  of  these 
travellers  visited  Greece  in  tbe  year  \(>'G,  the  last  in  1765;  and  ninety  years  had  not  produced 
much  difference  in  the  tranquil  scene. 

(-')  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  bees  in  the  noild  had 
been  propagated  from  mount  Hyrnettus.  They  taught  that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  life 
prolonged,  by  the  external  use  of  oil,  and  the  internal  use  of  honey  (Geopontca,  lib.  xv.  c.  vli. 
p.  1089—1094.  edit.  Nitlas.). 

(3)  Ducange,  Qlosaar.  Grsec.  Prefab  p.  8.  »ho  quotes  for  his  author Theodosius  Zygoinalus, 
a  modem  grammarian.  Yet  Spon  (torn.  li.  p.  194.)  and  Wheelej  (p.  355.),  no  incompetent 
Indies,  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

i      Yet  vte  mint  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of   Athens,  which    they  still  call 
Atliiui.     From  the  i»t  n|f  tiQw,  «e  have  formed  our  own  barbarism  of  St  tints. 
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CHAP.  LXIII. 


Civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire. — Reigns  of  Andronicus  the 
elder  and  youngery  and  John  Palceologus. — Regency,  revolt,  reign,  and 
abdication,  of  John  Cantacuzene. — Establishment  of  the  Genoese 
colony  at  Pera  or  Galata.  Their  wars  with  the  empire  and  city  of 
Constantinople. 

The  long  reign  of  Andronicus  (1)  the  elder  is  chiefly  memorable  by 
the  disputes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  invasion  of  the  Catalans,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  most  learned  and 
virtuous  prince  of  the  age  :  but  such  virtue,  and  such  learning,  contri- 
buted neither  to  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness 
of  society.  A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies  ;  nor  were  the  flames  of  hell 
less  dreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  those  of  a  Catalan  or  Turkish  war.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  the  Palaeologi,  the  choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state ;  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  were 
ambitious  and  fanatic  monks ;  and  their  vices  or  virtues,  their  learning 
or  ignorance,  were  equally  mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  in- 
temperate discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius  (2)  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  clergy  and  people ;  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  the  sinner 
should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance  ;  and  the  foolish 
tale  was  propagated  of  his  punishing  a  sacrilegious  ass  that  had  tasted 
the  k'ttuce  of  a  convent  garden.  Driven  from  the  throne  by  the  uni- 
versal clamour,  Athanasius  composed,  before  his  retreat,  two  papers  of 
a  very  opposite  cast.  His  public  testament  was  in  the  tone  of  charity 
and  resignation,  the  private  codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas  against 
the  authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  for  ever  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  Trinity,  the  angels,  and  the  saints.  This  last  paper 
he  inclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  was  placed,  by  his  order,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope 
of  discovery  and  revenge.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths, 
climbing  by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  nests,  detected  the  fatal 
secret ;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and  bound  by  the  ex- 
communication, he  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  had  been 
so  treacherously  dug  under  his  feet.  A  synod  of  bishops  was  instantly 
convened  to  debate  this  important  question  ;  the  rashness  of  these  clan- 
destine anathemas  was  generally  condemned ;  but  as  the  knot  could 
be  untied  only  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now  deprived  of  the 
crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree  was  irrevocable  by  any 
earthly  power.  Some  faint  testimonies  of  repentance  and  pardon  were 
extorted  from  the  author  of  the  mischief;  but  the  conscience  of  the 
emperor  was  still  wounded,  and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardour  than 
Athanasius  himself,  the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he 
could  be  healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  royal  bedchamber,  announcing  a  revelation  of  plague  and 
famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  Andronicus  started  from  his 
bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a 

(1)  Andronicus  himself  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective  (Nicephorus  Gregoras, 
lib.  i.  c.  1.)  which  lie  pronounced  against  historic  falsehood.  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is 
more  pointedly  urged  against  calumny  than  against  adulation. 

(2)  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer  (lib.  ix.  c.  24.),  who  relates  the 
genual  history  of  Athanasius  (lib.  viii.  c.  13—16.  20—24.  lib.  x.  c.  27—29.  31-36.  lib.  xi.  c, 
1-3.  5,  6.  lib.  x iii.  c  8.  10.  23.  35.)  and  is  followed  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (lib.  vi.  c.  5.  7 
lib.  vii.  c    1.  9.)  who  includes  the  second  retreat  of  this  second  Cbrysoetum. 
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plight  motion  of  the  earth.  The  emperor,  on  foot,  led  the  bishops  and 
monks  to  the  cell  of  Athanasius,  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the 
saint,  from  whom  this  message  had  been  sent  consented  to  absolve  the 
prince,  and  govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed  by  disgrace, 
and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd  was  again  odious  to  the  flock, 
and  his  enemies  contrived  a  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  successful 
mode  of  revenge.  In  the  night  they  stole  away  the  foot-stool,  or  foot- 
cloth,  of  his  throne,  which  they  secretly  replaced  with  the  decoration  oi 
a  satirical  picture.  The  emperor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
and  Athanasius  leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  The 
authors  of  the  libel  were  detected  and  punished  ;  but  as  their  lives  had 
been  spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  indignation  retired  to  his 
cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus,  which  had  been  opened  for  a  moaient, 
were  again  closed  by  his  successor. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important  of  ,1 
reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  accuse  the  brevity  of  my  materials  ; 
since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pages  the  enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,(l) 
Cantacuzene,(2)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,(3)  who  have  composed  the 
prolix  and  languid  story  of  the  times.  The  name  and  situation  of  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzene  might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosity.  His 
memorials  of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Andro- 
nicus to  his  own  abdication  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that,  like 
Moses  and  Caesar,  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should  vainly  seek  the  since- 
rity of  a  hero  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and 
passions  of  the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apology,  of 
the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead  of  unfolding  the  true  coun- 
sels and  character  of  men,  he  displays  the  smooth  and  specious  surface 
of  events,  highly  varnished  with  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  friends. 
Their  motives  are  always  pure ;  their  ends  always  legitimate ;  they 
conspire  and  rebel  without  any  views  of  interest ;  and  the  violence 
which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as  the  spontaneous  effect  of 
reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  Palaeologi,  the  elder  Andronicus 
associated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  and  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  death,  that  prince  was  acknowledged. 
above  twenty-five  years,  as  the  second  emperor  of  the  Greeks.(4)  At 
the  head  of  an  army  he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy  nor  the 
jealousy  of  the  court:  his  modesty  and  patience  were  never  tempted  to 
eompute  the  years  of  his  father  ;  nor  was  that  father  compelled  to  re- 
pent of  his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his  son.  The  son 
of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from  his  grandfather,  to  whose  early 
favour  he  was  introduced  by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms 
of  wit  and  beauty  increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder  Andronicus:  and, 
with  the  common  vanity  of  the  age,  he  expected  to  realize  in  the  second, 
the  hope  which  had  been  disappointed  in  the  first,  generation.    The  boy 

(1)  Pachymer,  in  seven  books,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  folio  pages,  describes  the 
first  twenty-six  years  of  Amlroiiiciis  the  elder  ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his  composition  l>\  Hi. 
current  news  or  lie  of  the  day  (A.  I).  1508.  .  Either  death  or  disgust  prcveuled  him  fioin 
resuming  the  pen. 

(2)  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years  fioni  the  conclusion  of  Pachymer,  Oantacuzeiins  takes 
up  the  pen;  and  ln»  Ant  book  (c.  I— 69.  p.  II  •150.)  relates  the  Civil  war,  and  the  eight  last 
years  of  the  eldei  Andronicus.  The  Ingenious  comparison  with  Most*  ami  Cesar,  is  fancied 
by  his  French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

(3)  Nicephorus  Gregoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  reign  of  Andronicus  the 

elder  (lib.  vi.  c.  1.  lib.  \.  c.  I.  p.  96    291.).   ibis  is  tin-  part  of  which  Cautacuaene  c plains 

as  a  false  and  malicious  representation  of  bis  conduct. 

(4)  He  was  crowned  .May  VI,  1895,  and  died  October  12,  1320  (Ducailge,  lain.  Byi 

Mis  brotlni  Theodore,  by  a  second  marriage,  inherited  the  marqulsateol  .Moniien.it,  aposta- 
tized to  the  religion  and  maimers  ol    tllC    1.11111--.    (.'•!.    *■'•     )i'...n.|    »..    ITIMI    -  i.   .-,.-..  i  'i    k,u 

ytwiimv  xovpa  Km  raaiv  eOetrm  a  .  i  . . , ...  i)v  ...  ,■...,,>  .;■.      Mr.  Greg    lib  iv    .     i  i  and   founded 
a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was  extinguished  A.  u.  1533,    (Oucange,  Fain,  !'•>£.  p. 

JW-2J3  ). 
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was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir  and  a  favourite ;  and  in  the  oaths 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  august  triad  was  formed  by  the  names 
of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the  younger  Andronicus 
was  speedily  corrupted  by  his  infant  greatness,  while  he  beheld  with 
puerile  impatience  the  double  obstacle  that  hung,  and  might  long  hang, 
over  his  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  or  to  diffuse  hap- 
(riness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aspired :  wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his 
eyes  the  most  precious  attributes  of  a  monarch ;  and  his  first  indiscreet 
demand  was  the  sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile  island,  where  he 
might  lead  a  life  of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor  was  of- 
fended by  the  loud  and  frequent  intemperance  which  disturbed  his  ca- 
pital :  the  sums  which  his  parsimony  denied  were  supplied  by  the  Ge- 
noese usurers  of  Pera ;  and  the  oppressive  debt,  which  consolidated  the 
interest  of  a  faction  could  be  discharged  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beau- 
tiful female,  a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  instructed 
the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love  ;  but  he  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a  stranger  passing  through 
the  street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his  guards,  who  were  placed 
in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stranger  was  his  brother,  prince  Manuel, 
who  languished  and  died  of  his  wound  ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their 
common  father,  whose  health  was  in  a  declining  state,  expired  on  the 
eighth  day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  children.(  1 )  However  guilt- 
less in  his  intention,  the  younger  Andronicus  might  impute  a  brother's 
and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of  his  own  vices  ;  and  deep  was 
the  sigh  of  thinking  and  feeling  men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of 
sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the  removal  of  two 
odious  competitors.  By  these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of 
his  disorders,  the  mind  of  the  elder  emperorwas  gradually  alienated;  and, 
after  many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  transferred  on  another  grandson(2) 
his  hopes  and  affection.  The  change  was  announced  by  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  person  whom  he  should  ap- 
point for  his  successor ;  and  the  acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition 
of  insults  and  complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  public  trial. 
Before  the  sentence  which  would  probably  have  condemned  him  to  a 
dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  informed  that  the  palace-courts  were 
filled  with  the  armed  followers  of  his  grandson ;  the  judgment  was  soft- 
ened to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation ;  and  the  triumphant  escape  of  the 
prince  encouraged  the  ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate  adhered  to  the  person,  or 
at  least  to  the  government,  of  the  old  emperor ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
provinces,  by  flight  and  revolt,  and  foreign  succour,  that  the  malecon- 
tents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their  cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The 
soul  of  the  enterprize  was  the  great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene  :  the 
sally  from  Constantinople  is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and  memorials  : 
and  if  his  own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotism,  an  unfriendly 
historian  had  not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  service  of  the  young  emperor.  That  prince  escaped  from 
the  capital  under  the  pretence  of  hunting  ;  erected  his  standard  at 
Adrianople  :  and,  in  a  few  days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
whom  neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against  the  Barbarians. 
Such  a  force  might  have  saved  or  commanded  the  empire ;  but  their 
counsels  were  discordant,  their  motions  were  slow  and  doubtful,  and 
their  progress  was  checked  by  intrigue  and  negotiation.  The  quarrel 
of  the  two  Andronici  was  protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  du- 

(1)  We  are  indebted  to  Nicepuorus  Gregoras  (lib.  viii.  c.  l.J  for  tbe  knowledge  of  tbis  tra- 
gic adventure  ;  while  Cantacuzene  more  discreetly  conceals  tbe  vices  of  Andronicus  the 
>i>iniKer,  of  which  he  was  the  witness,  and  perhaps  the  associate,  (lib-  i.  c.  1,  &c.) 

(2)  His  destined  hiir  was  Michael  Calhanis,  the  bastard  of  Constantiiie,  his  second  son.  fn 
tins  project  of  excluding  his  grandson  Andronicus,  Niccphorus  Gregoras  (lib.  viii.  c.  3.) 
afreei  with  Cantacuzene.  (lib,  i.  c.  1,  2.) 
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ring  a  ruinous  period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the  relics  of 
the  Greek  empire  were  divided ;  Constantinople,  Thessalonica,  and  the 
islands,  were  left  to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  from  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine 
limits.  By  the  second  treaty  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
his  immediate  coronation,  and  an  adequate  share  of  the  power  and  re- 
venue of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  surprise 
of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of  the  old  emperor,  and  the  sole 
reign  of  his  victorious  grandson.  The  reasons  of  this  delay  may  be 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and  of  the  times.  When  the  heir 
of  the  monarchy  first  pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was 
heard  with  pity  and  applause ;  and  his  adherents  repeated  on  all  sides 
the  inconsistent  promise,  that  he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
and  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  grievances  of  forty  years 
were  mingled  in  his  revolt ;  and  the  rising  generation  was  fatigued  by  the 
endless  prospect  of  a  reign,  whose  favourites  and  maxims  were  of  other 
times.  The  youth  of  Andronicus  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age  was 
without  reverence  :  his  taxes  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  500,000/.  yet 
the  richest  of  the  sovereigns  of*  Christendom  was  incapable  of  maintaining 
three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  destructive  progress 
of  the  Turks.(l)  "  How  different,'  said  the  younger  Andronicus,  "  is 
"  my  situation  from  that  of  the  son  of  Philip  !  Alexander  might  com- 
"  plain,  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to  conquer :  alas  my 
"  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing  to  lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon 
admonished  that  the  public  disorders  could  not  be  healed  by  a  civil  war  ; 
and  that  their  young  favourite  was  not  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  a 
falling  empire.  On  the  first  repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his  own 
levity,  their  intestine  discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ancient  court, 
which  tempted  each  malecontent  to  desert  or  betray  the  cause  of  rebel- 
lion. Andronicus  the  younger  was  touched  with  remorse,  or  fatigued 
with  business,  or  deceived  by  negotiation :  pleasure  rather  than  power 
was  his  aim ;  and  the  licence  of  maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thou- 
sand hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  sufficient  to  sully  his  fame 
and  disarm  his  ambition. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this  busy  plot,  and  the  final  si- 
tuation of  the  principal  actors.(2)  The  age  of  Andronicus  was  consumed 
in  civil  discord  ;  and,  amidst  the  events  of  war  and  treaty,  his  power 
and  reputation  continually  decayed,  till  the  fatal  night  in  which  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  palace  were  opened  without  resistance  to  his 
grandson.  His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings  of 
danger;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security  of  ignorance,  aban- 
doned the  feeble  monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages  to  the  terrors  of 
a  sleepless  night.  These  terrors  were  quickly  realised  by  the  hostile 
shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and  victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger; 
and  the  aged  emperor,  falling  prostrate  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
dispatched  a  suppliant  message  to  resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grandson  was 
decent  and  pious  ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the  younger  Andronicus 
assumed  the  sole  administration  ;  but  the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  first  emperor,  the  use  of  the  great  palace,  ami 
a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was 
assigned  on  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  contempt  and  oblivion; 

(i)  Sec  Nlcepborus  Grecoras,  lib.  vih.  c.  6.  The  yountiei  tndronicus  complained,  Hint  III 
four  years  and  lour  months,  a  sum  of  three  houdred  ind  1 1 1 1 v  thousand  bytants  ol  (old  was 
due  lo  him  for  the  expenses  of  hii  household.  (Cantacuien  iii'  i.  '  •  is  i  Vii  be  would  have 
i  emu  led  the  debt  1 1  lie  might  have  been  allowed  to  squeeze  the  farmers  "i  ih«  revenue. 

<  j )  I  follow  the  chronology  ol  Nlcepborus  Gregoras,  who  is  remarkably  exact  u  is  proved 
ih.ii  Cantacnzeue  has  mistaken  the  dates  of  his  own  actions,  01  rathei  thai  bis  text  has  been 
corrupted  by  Ignorant  transcribers. 
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the  vast  silence  of  the  palace  was  disturbed  only  by  the  cattle  and  poul- 
try of  the  neighbourhood,  which  roved  with  impunity  through  the  soli- 
tary courts  ;  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold(l) 
was  all  that  he  could  ask,  and  more  than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities 
were  embittered  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight ;  his  confinement 
was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous  ;  and  during  the  absence  and  sick- 
ness of  his  grandson,  his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  fur  the  monastic  habit  and 
profession.  The  monk  A  ntony  had  renounced  the  pomp  of  the  wyrld  : 
yet  he  had  occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter-season,  and  as  wine 
was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  water  by  his  physician,  the  sherbet 
of  Egypt  was  his  common  drink.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
late  emperor  could  procure  three  ov  four  pieces  to  satisfy  these  simple 
wants  •  and  if  he  bestowed  the  gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress 
of  a  friend,  the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and 
religion.  Four  years  after  his  abdication,  Andronicus  or  Antony  expired 
in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  :  and  the  last  strain  of 
adulation  could  only  promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory  in  heaven 
than  he  had  enjoyed  upon  earth.(2) 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger  more  glorious  or  fortunate  than 
that  of  the  elder  Andronicus.(3)  He  gathered  the  fruits  of  ambition  ; 
but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bitter  :  in  the  supreme  station  he  lost 
the  remains  of  his  early  popularity,  and  the  defects  of  his  character  be- 
came still  more  conspicuous  to  the  world.  The  public  reproach  urged 
him  to  march  in  person  against  the  Turks  ;  nor  did  his  courage  fail  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound  were  the  only  trophies  of  his 
expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman 
monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  civil  government  attained  their  full  ma- 
turity and  perfection ;  his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confusion  of  na- 
tional dresses,  are  deplored  by  the  Greeks  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  the 
decay  of  the  empire.  Andronicus  was  old  before  his  time :  the  intem- 
perance of  youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  and  after  being 
rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady  by  nature,  or  physic,  or  the  Virgin, 
he  was  snatched  away  before  he  had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth  year. 
He  was  twice  married;  and  as  the  progress  of  the  Latins  in  arms  and 
arts  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  Byzantine  court,  his  two  wives 
were  chosen  in  the  princely  houses  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  first, 
Agnes,  at  home,  Irene  in  Greece,  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Her  father(4)  was  a  petty  lord(5)  in  the  poor  and  savage  regions 
of  the  north  of  Germany  ;(g)  yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his 

(1)  1  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  ibe  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of  Caiitacuzene  (lib.  ii. 
c.  1.)  with  the  ten  thousand  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras;  (lib.  ix.  c.  ii  )  the  one  of  whom  wished 
to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  tne  hardships  of  the  old  emperor. 

(2)  See  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (lih  ix.  c.  6-8.  10.  1-1.  lib.  x.  c.  1.)  The  historian  had 
tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat,  of  his  benefactor  ;  and  that  friendship  which 
"  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell,"  should  not  lightly  be  accused  as  "  a  hireling,  a  pros- 
"  titute  to  praise." 

(3)  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger,  is  described  by  Caiitacuzene  (lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 
40.  p.  191—359.)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  (lib.  ix.  c.  7.  lib.  xi.  c.  11.  p.  262—361.) 

(I)  Amies,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  Wonderful,  the  chief  of  the  honse 
hi  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  conqueror  of  the  Sclavi  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was  sin  named 
ilie  Greek,  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  east;  but  these  journeys  were  subsequent  to  his 
sister's  marriage;  and  1  am  ignorant  Imw  Agnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
and  recommended  to  the  Byzantine  court.  (Kimius,  Memoirs  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
P    126-137.) 

(.">)  Henry  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Grubeiihagen,  extinct  in  the 
year  1596  (Kin, ins,  p.  287.)  He  resided  in  the  castle  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  possessed  no  more 
than  a  sixih  part  of  the  allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Lutieburgh,  which  the  Guelph  family 
bad  s;ived  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefs.  The  frequent  partitions  among  brothers 
had  almost  ruined  the  princely  houses  of  Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious  law,  was  slowly 
superseded  by  the  light  of  primogeniture.  Ibe  principality  of  Grubeiihagen,  one  of  the  last 
remains  of  the  Hyrcynian  forest  is  a  woody,  mountainous,  ami  barren  tract.  (Buscbing's 
Geography,  vol.  vi.  p.  270—286.     English  translation) 

(fi;  I  he  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  or'  Braiideiiburgli  will  teach  ii*  how  jiatly,  in  a  much 
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silver  mines  ;(1)  and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  ns  the  most 
ancient  and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  name.(2)  After  the  death  of  this 
childless  princess,  Andronicus  sought  in  marriage  Jane,  the  sister  of  the 
count  of  Savoy,(3)  and  his  suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  French 

king.(4)  The  count  respected  in  his  sister  the  superior  majesty  of  a 
Roman  empress ;  her  retinue  was  composed  of  knights  and  ladies ;  she 
was  regenerated  and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more  orthodox 
appellation  of  Anne  ;  and  at  the  nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and  tournaments. 
The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband;  their  son,  John 
Palceologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  emperor,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
age;  and  his  weakness  was  protected  by  the  first  and  most  deserving  of 
the  Greeks.  The  long  and  cordial  friendship  of  his  father  for  John  Can- 
tacuzene  is  alike  honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  subject.  It  had  been 
formed  amidst  the  pleasures  of  their  youth  ;  their  families  were  almost 
equally  noble  ;(5)  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  energy  of  a  private  education.  We  have  seen  that  the 
young  emperor  was  saved  by  Cantacuzehe  from  the  power  of  his  grand- 
father ;  and  after  six  years  of  civil  war,  the  same  favourite  brought  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of 
Andronicus  the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor  and  the 
empire ;  and  it  was  bv  his  valour  and  conduct  that  the  Isle  of  Lesbos 
and  the  principality  of  iEtolia  were  restored  to  their  ancient  allegiance. 
His  enemies  confess,  that,  among  the  public  robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone 
was  moderate  and  abstemious  ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  account  which 
he  produces  of  his  own  wealth  (G)  may  sustain  the  presumption  that  it 
was  devolved  by  inheritance,  and  not  accumulated  by  rapine.  He  does 
not  indeed  specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and  jewels ;  yet,  after 
a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  of  silver,  after  much  had  been  se- 
creted by  his  friends  and  plundered  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  treasures 
were  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys.  He  does 
not  measure  the  size  and  number  of  his  estates ;  but  his  granaries  were 
heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  the  labour  of 
a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  might  cultivate,  according  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  about  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land.(7) 
His  pastures  were  stocked  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  brood  mares, 

later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved  the  epithets  of  poor  and  barbarous.  (l-'.ssat  Mn 
l;s  Mceurs,  &c).  In  the  year  1306*,  in  the  woods  of  Liineburgb,  tome  »  ltd  people  of  the  Veiled 
race  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  useless  parents.  (Kimius  p.  136'.) 

(1)  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Gel  many  was  destitute  ol  tne  precious  metals,  must  be 
taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limitation.  (Gerruania,  c.  5  Annal.  11  SO  )  According 
to  Spener,  (iii.-t.  Germanise  Pragmatica,  torn.  i.  p  351  )  Argentifodina  in  Hercyniis  iiioii- 
tihus,  iinpeiaine  Othone  magnu  (A.  n.  Otis.)  piiiium  aperr.e,  largam  etiaai  opes  orgeudi 
llederunt  copiatn  :  but  Kimins  (p.  '2:>H,  259.)  defers  till  the  year  1016  ihe  discovery  >d  toe 
silver  mines  of  Griibenhageii  or  the  Upper  Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  still  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  house  of 
Bniuswick. 

(2)  Cantacuzene  lias  given  a  most  honourable  testimony,  >;►  <5  it  Tepiiavuiv  «utij  9>  - 
jIoukos  vti  /sir pou&viK  (the  modem  Greeks  employ  the  vt  for  the  f>,  and  the  yuir  for  the  />',  and 
the  whole  will   wad   in  the   Italian   idiom  di   BrilllZUic),  rov  Trap'  avToi?  ewHpatreoTaTou,  i«. 
XajLnrpOTi|Ti  7rai/T«r  -rouf  o/^o^uAuvv  iWreo/iuXAoKTOr  tub  -yenou?.     The   praise  is  just   ill  itself, 

ami  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

(3)  Anne  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Amedee  the  great,  by  a  second  marriage,  and 
halt  sister  of  his  successor  Edward  count  of  Savoy.  (Anderson's  tables,  p.  650.)  See  Quite" 
cuzeue.  (lii>  i.  c   40 

(i  I  hut  kin;;,  if  ii  i  fact  be  I  rue,  must  have  been  Charles  the  Fair,  who  in  fiv<  years,  1321 
»a>  married  to  three  wii         I  time  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constan- 

tinople in  Februarj  I 

(■'>)   the  noble  lace  of  the  Can;  llioua  from  the  eleventh  ceuiury  in  the  Byznii- 

tine  annuls)  was  drawn  from  the  I'aladius  of  France,  the  heroes  of  those  romances  which  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  translated  and  read  by  i  in    Byxaut    p    I 

(6)  See  <  am     i  u  tie,  lib   111.  v. 

(7)  Saserna  in  Gaul,  and  Columella  n  Hal)  oi  Spain,  allot-  two  yoke  of  oxen,  two  drirers, 

and  si\  lal ers,  foi  two  I  u    ■  ne  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  acres) ol  bis 

hie  land,  ami  three  more  di u  II  there  bv  much  underwood.  (Columella  de  R« 

Rustic*,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  ii.  tn.  edit.  Gesucr.) 
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two  hundred  camels,  three  hundred  mules,  five  hundred  asses,  five  thou- 
sand horned  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and  seventy  thousand  sheep  ;(1) 
a  precious  record  of  rural  opulence  in  the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and 
in  a  land,  most  probably  in  Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted  by  foreign  and 
domestic  hostility.  The  favour  of  Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune. 
In  the  moments  of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  emperor  was 
desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them,  and  pressed  his  friend  to  ac- 
cept the  diadem  and  purple.  The  virtue  of  the  great  domestic,  which  is 
attested  by  his  own  pen,  resisted  the  dangerous  proposal ;  but  the  last 
testament  of  Andronicus  the  younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  his 
son,  and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  return  of  obedience  and  gratitude, 
perhaps  he  would  have  acted  with  pure  and  zealous  fidelity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  hispupil.(2)  A  guard  of  five  hundred  soldiers  watched  over  his 
person  and  the  palace ;  the  funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was  decently 
performed  ;  the  capital  was  silent  and  submissive  ;  and  five  hundred  let- 
ters which  Cantacuzene  dispatched  in  the  first  month,  informed  the 
provinces  of  their  loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  mi- 
nority was  blasted  by  the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus  ;  and  to  ex- 
aggerate his  perfidy,  the  imperial  historian  is  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office  against  the  advice  of  his  more 
sagacious  sovereign.  Bold  and  subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  subservient  to  each  other ; 
and  his  talents  were  applied  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  arrogance 
was  heightened  by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and  an  impregnable 
castle,  and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery  ,he  secretly  conspired 
against  his  benefactor.  The  female  court  of  the  empress  Mas  bribed  and 
directed  :  he  encouraged  Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert  by  the  law  of  nature, 
the  tutelage  of  her  son  ;  the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by  the  anxiety 
of  maternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Palaeologi  had  instruct- 
ed his  posterity  to  dread  the  example  of  a  perfidious  guardian.  The  pa- 
triarch John  of  Apri  was  a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by 
a  numerous  and  hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an  obsolete  epistle  of 
Andronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince  and  people  to  his  pious  care  : 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted  him  to  prevent,  rather 
than  punish  the  crimes  of  a  usurper  ;  and  Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  flattery,  when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming 
the  state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiif,(3)  between  three 
persons  so  different  in  their  situation  and  character,  a  private  league  was 
concluded ;  a  shadow  of  authority  was  restored  to  the  senate,  and  the 
people  were  tempted  by  the  name  of  freedom.  By  this  powerful  confe- 
deracy, the  great  domestic  was  assaulted  at  first  with  clandestine,  at 
length  with  open  arms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed ;  his  opinion 
slighted ;  his  friends  persecuted  ;  and  his  safety  was  threatened  both  in 
the  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he  was  accused 
of  treason  ;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  deliver- 
ed with  all  his  adherents  to  the  sword  of  justice,  the  vengeance  of  the 
people  and  the  power  of  the  devil :  his  fortunes  were  confiscated  ;  his 
aged  mother  was  cast  into  prison  :  all  his  past  services  were  buried  in 
oblivion ;  and  he  was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 

(1)  In  this  enumeration  (lib.  iii.  c.  30.)  the  French  translation  of  the  president  Cousin  is 
blotted  w  ith  three  palpable  and  essential  errors.  1.  He  omits  the  one  tl.uusand  juke  of  working 
oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the  -n-evraicoaiai  trpoi  £.<rx<\imc,  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred. 
3.  He  confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  CauUcuzene  uo  more  than  fire  thousand 
hogs.     Put  not  your  trust  in  translators! 

(2)  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cautacuzenus,  and  the  whole  progress  of  the  civil 
war  in  his  own  history,  (lib.  in.  c.  1—100.  p.  348—700.)  and  in  that  of  Nicephoras  Gregoras. 
(lib.  xii.  c.  1.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  p.  353-492J 

(3)  He  assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  rod  shoes  or  buskins  ;  placed  on  his  head  a  mitre  <>[ 
silk  and  gold  ;  subscribed  his  epi-tles  with  hyacinth  or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  ihe  new 
whatever  Coustautine  had  giten  to  the  ancient  Koine.  (Oaiit.icuzeii.  lib.  iii.  e.  3(j.  Nic. 
'!ie;«irai.  lib.  xiv.  c.  3.) 
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which  he  was  accused. (U  From  the  review  of  his  preceding  conduct, 
<  lantacuzene  appears  to  have  been  guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs  ; 
and  the  only  suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise  from  the  vehemence  of 
his  protestations,  and  the  sublime  purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own 
virtue.  While  the  empress  and  the  patriarch  still  affected  the  appear- 
ances of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a 
private  and  even  a  monastic  life.  After  he  had  been  declared  a  public 
enemy,  it  was  his  fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  murmur  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ; 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
which  inculcated  the  sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends,  and 
proved  that  he  could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the  sword  and  assuming 
the  imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar  domain,  the  emperor  John 
Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple  buskins :  his  right  leg  was 
clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  left  by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he 
conferred  the  order  of  knighthood.  But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was 
still  studious  of  loyalty ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palaeologus  and  Anne  of 
Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  wife  Irene. 
Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  disguise  of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps 
any  personal  wrongs  that  can  authorize  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  a 
sovereign  ;  but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  confirm  the  as- 
surance of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive  step  was  the  effect  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice.  Constantinople  adhered  to  the  young  emperor ; 
the  king  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  to  the  relief  of  Adrianople  ;  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced 
their  obedience  to  the  great  domestic ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  troops  and 
the  provinces  were  induced  by  their  private  interest,  to  prefer  the  loose 
dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  priest.  The  army  of  Cantacuzene,  in  sixteen 
divisions,  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or  intimidate 
the  capital ;  it  was  dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear  ;  and  the  officers, 
more  especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes,  and  em- 
braced the  service  of  the  Byzantine  court.  After  this  loss,  the  rebel  em- 
peror (he  fluctuated  between  the  two  characters)  took  the  road  of  Thes- 
salonica  with  a  chosen  remnant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enterprise  on  that 
important  place ;  and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his 
enemy  Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea  and  land. 
Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into  the  mountains 
of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assembled  his  troops,  to  scrutinize  those  who 
were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany  his  broken  fortunes.  A  base  ma- 
jority bowed  and  retired  ;  and  his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two 
thousand,  and  at  last  to  five  hundred  volunteers.  The  cra/,(2)  or  despot 
<>t  the  Servians,  received  him  with  generous  hospitality  ;  but  the  ally  was 
insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  a  hostage,  a  captive;  and,  in  this 
miserable  dependance,  he  waited  at  the  door  of  the  barbarian,  who  could 
dispose  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  most  tempting 
offers  could  not  persuade  the  cral  to  violate  his  trust  ;  but  he  soon  in- 
clined to  the  stronger  side  ;  and  his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury 
to  a  new  vicissitude  of  hopes  and  perils.  Near  six  years  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord burnt  with  various  success  and  unabated  rage;  the  cities  were  dis- 
tracted by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  :  the  Cantacuzeni 

(1)  Nic.  Gregorys  (lib.  xii.  c.  5.)  confesses  (lie  innocence  and  virtues  of  Canlacuzenus,  the 
pull  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus  ;  nor  does  lie  dissemble  the  motive  of  Ins  personal  and 
religious  enmity  to  the  former ;  »v»  u  Si  a  naxia*  u\\wv  aaiu,  ,>  »fauTOTM  Tip  tu>»  ,  \u, 

«>' m ■»•  (.inn  ipdopai. 

i  lie  princes  of  Servia  (Dncange,  Famil  Dalmatics,  &c.  c  l  1,9  i  were  styled  despots 
lu  Greek,  and  cral  in  their  native  idiom.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Grace,  p.  751.)  Tliai  title,  the 
univalent  of  king,  appears  to  be  "i  Si  lavonlc  origin,  from  whence  II  ia>  been  borrowed  by 
.  Hungarians,  the  modem  Greeks  and  even  b)  the  link-.,  Leunclavlus  Pandect,  run  p, 
.".  I  who  reserve  tin  name  "■'  Padishah  foi  the  emperor,  i"  obtain  tbetatusi  Instead  of  the 
inner  is  tin-  ambition  of  the  French  at  Constantinople.  (Adveiintseineni  a  1'liibtoiie  de 
'mui  Bcc,  p.  3'J.) 
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and  Palaeologi ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and  the  Turks,  were 
invoked  on  both  sides  as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition  and  the 
common  ruin.  The  regent  deplored  the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the 
author  and  victim :  and  his  own  experience  might  dictate  a  just  and  live- 
ly remark  on  the  different  nature  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  "  The 
"  former,"  said  he,  "  is  the  external  warmth  of  summer,  always  tolerable, 
"  and  often  beneficial ;  the  latter  is  the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which 
"  consumes  without  a  remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."(l) 

The  introduction  of  Barbarians  and  savages  into  the  contests  of  civi- 
lized nations  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame  and  mischief;  which 
the  interest  of  the  moment  may  compel,  but  which  is  reprobated  by  the 
best  principles  of  humanity  and  reason.  Jt  is  the  practice  of  both  sides 
to  accuse  their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  alliances  ;  and  those  who 
fail  in  their  negotiations  are  loudest  in  their  censure  of  the  example 
which  they  envy,  and  would  gladly  imitate.  The  Turks  of  Asia  were 
less  barbarous  perhaps  than  the  shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  ;  but 
their  religion  rendered  them  the  implacable  foes  of  Rome  and  Christiani- 
ty. To  acquire  the  friendship  of  their  emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with 
each  other  in  baseness  and  profusion :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene  ob- 
tained the  preference ;  but  the  succour  and  victory  were  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of 
many  thousand  Christians,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe, 
the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  inclining 
scale  was  decided  in  his  favour  by  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  the  just, 
though  singular,  retribution  of  his  crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles  or  ple- 
beians, whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had  been  seized  by  his  orders  in  the 
capital  and  provinces ;  and  the  old  palace  of  Constantine  was  assigned 
for  the  place  of  their  confinement.  Some  alterations  in  raising  the  walls, 
and  narrowing  the  cells  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent  their 
escape  and  aggravate  their  misery ;  and  the  work  was  incessantly 
pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of  the  tyrant.  His  guards  watched  at  the 
gate  ;  and  as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to  overlook  the  architects,  with- 
out fear  or  suspicion,  he  was  assaulted  and  laid  breathless  on  the  ground, 
by  two  resolute  prisoners  of  the  Palaeologian  race, (2)  who  were  armed 
with  sticks  and  animated  by  despair.  On  the  rumour  of  revenge  and 
liberty,  the  captive  multitude  broke  their  fetters,  fortified  their  prison, 
and  exposed  from  the  battlements  the  tyrant's  head,  presuming  on  the 
favour  of  the  people  and  the  clemency  of  the  empress.  Anne  of  Savoy 
might  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  minister  :  but  while 
she  delayed  to  resolve  or  to  act,  the  populace,  more  especially  the  mari- 
ners, were  excited  by  the  widow  of  the  great  duke  to  a  sedition,  an  as- 
sault, and  a  massacre.  The  prisoners  (of  whom  the  far  greater  part  were 
guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the  deed)  escaped  to  a  neighbouring  church  : 
they  were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  in  his  death  the  mon- 
ster was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous  than  in  his  life.  Yet  his  talents 
alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young  emperor ;  and  his  surviving  associ- 
ates, suspicious  of  each  other,  abandoned  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  re- 
jected the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  empress  felt  and  complained  that  she  was  deceived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Cantacuzene :  the  patriarch  was  employed  to  preach  against  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and  her  promise  of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed 
by  an  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication. (3)  But  Anne  soon 
learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher :  she  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the 

(1)  Nic.  Grcgoras,  lib.  xii.  c  11.  It  is  surprising  that  Cantacuzene  lias  not  inserted  this  just 
anil  lively  im;ige  iu  his  own  writings. 

(2)  The  two  avengers  were  both  Palaeologi,  who  might  resent  with  royal  indignation,  the 
shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apocaucus  may  deserve  a  peculiar  reference  to  Canta- 
cuzene (lib.  iii-  c.  .Stj.)  and  Nic.  Gregorys,  (lib.  xiv.  c.  10.) 

(r>)  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the  mother  of  his  sovereign 
(lib.  iii.  c  5.5,  31.)  against  whom  Nic.  Gregoras  expresses  u  particular  animosity,  (lib.  xiv.c 
1,11.  lib.  xv.  c.  5  )     It  is  true,  that  they  do  not  speak  exactly  of  the  same  time. 
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empire  with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger;  her  jealousy  was  exasperated 
by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empress;  and  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  the  patriarch  to  convene  a  synod, 
and  degrade  him  from  his  office.     Their  incapacity  and  discord  would 

have  afforded  the  most  decisive  advantage  ;  but  the  civil  war  was  pro- 
tracted by  the  weakness  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  moderation  of  Ganta- 
cuzene  lias  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and  indolence.  He  suc- 
cessively recovered  the  provinces  and  cities  ;  and  the  realm  of  his  pupil 
was  measured  by  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  metropolis  alone 
counterbalanced  the  rest  of  the  empire  :  nor  could  he  attempt  that  im- 
portant conquest  till  he  had  secured  in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and  a 
private  correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Facciolati,(l)  had 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  great  duke :  the  ships,  the  guards,  and  the 
golden  gate,  were  subject  to  his  command  ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was 
bribed  to  become  the  instrument  of  treachery ;  and  the  revolution  was 
accomplished  without  danger  or  bloodshed.  Destitute  of  the  powers  of 
resistance,  or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would  have  still  de- 
fended the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold  the  capital  in  flames  rather 
than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival.  She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her 
friends  and  enemies;  and  the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who 
professed  a  loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palfeologus  was  at  length  con- 
summated :  the  hereditary  right  of  the  pupil  was  acknowledged  ;  but 
the  sole  administration  during  ten  years  was  vested  in  the  guardian. 
Two  emperors  and  three  empresses  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine 
throne  ;  and  a  general  amnesty  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed 
the  property  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the  coronation 
and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearances  of  concord  and  magni- 
ficence, and  both  were  equally  fallacious.  During  the  late  troubles,  the 
treasures  of  the  state,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  had  been 
alienated  or  embezzled ;  the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  or 
earthenware  ;  and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of  the  times,  that  the 
absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was  supplied  by  the  paltry  artifices  of  glass 
and  gilt  leather.(2) 

I  hasten  to  conclude  the  personal  history  of  John  Cantacuzene.(3) 
He  triumphed  and  reigned  ;  but  his  reign  and  triumph  were  clouded  by 
the  discontent  of  his  own  and  the  adverse  faction.  His  followers  might 
style  the  general  amnesty,  an  act  of  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  obli- 
vion for  his  friends  :(4)  in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or 
plundered ;  and  as  they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through  the 
streets,  they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader,  who  on  the  throne 
of  the  empire  might  relinquish  without  merit  his  private  inheritance. 
The  adherents  of  the  empress  blushed  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes 
by  the  precarious  favour  of  a  usurper  ;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was 
concealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succession,  and  even  the  safety, 
of  her  son.  They  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the  friends  of 
(  antacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Palfflologi,  and  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  some  cautionary 
towns  ;  a  measure  supported  with  argument  and  eloquence  ;  and  which 
was  rejected  (says  the  imperial  historian)  by  my  sublime,  and  almost  in- 

(1)  The  trailoi  and  treason  an    revealed  bj  Nil    Gregoras;  (lii>.  xv.  c  6  )  but  the  nai 
mure  discreet  I)  nippn       I  treat  accomplice.  (Cautacuzen  lib.  iii.  c.  99.) 

(2)  Nic.  Greg.  lib.  xv.  xL  I'bere  wen  howc  iei  Borne  trui  pearls,  but  very  thinly  sprinkled. 
I  be  rest  "i  the  stones  had  only  nun  ■ 

(3)  in. id  his  return  v>  Constantinople,  Cautacuiene  continues  his  hlstorj  .met  tint  ol 
empire,  one  \rar  beyond  the  abdication  ol  bit  son  Matthew,  A.D.  1357.  (lib   iv.  c   I- 

1  )    Nlccph -  Gregoras  ends  with  the  synod  .>i  Constantinople ,  Iii  the  yeai  1551  ("lib. 

xxn.  c.  .1.  p.  660.  the  km  to  the  I  "in  lusiou  "i  the  twenty-fourth  l).»..k.  p.  717,  i-  ill <  nu  • 
ly) ;  and  his  fourteen  last  bonks  are  still  Mss   hi  the  king  «i  France's  litu 

(l)  The  emperor  (Cantacuzeu.  lib,  iv.  c.  1  }  represents  his  own  virtue,  and  Nil    Gr< 
iiii>   xv,  c.  xi.)  the  complaints  ol  hie  iimi.iI>.  who  suffered  in  iu  effects.    I   bavi  lent  them 
•  e  words  of  oiil  pool  cs  alien  aitei  the  Restoration 

Vol.  IV. 
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credible  virtue.  His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and 
seditions  ;  and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should  be  stolen  away 
by  Mime  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  who  would  inscribe  his  name  and 
lii—  wrongs  in  the  banners  of  rebellion.  As  the  son  of  Andronicus  ad- 
vanced in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to  feel  and  to  act  for  himself; 
and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather  stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imi- 
tation of  his  father's  vices.  If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Can- 
tacuzene laboured  with  honest  industry  to  correct  these  sordid  and  sen- 
sual appetites,  and  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level  with 
his  fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition  the  two  emperors  shewed  them- 
selves in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces  ;  and  the  younger 
colleague  was  initiated  by  the  elder  in  the  mysteries  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Palseologus  was  left  at  Thes- 
salonica,  a  royal  residence,  and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  ab- 
sence the  peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw  his  youth  "from  the 
temptations  of  a  luxurious  capital.  But  the  distance  weakened  the 
powers  of  control,  and  the  son  of  Andronicus  was  surrounded  with  artful 
or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught  him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  de- 
plore his  exile,  and  to  vindicate  his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with  the 
cral  or  despot  of  Se.rvia.  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  revolt;  and  Can- 
tacuzene, on  the  throne  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  defended  the  cause  of 
age  and  prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously  attacked. 
At  his  request,  the  empress  mother  undertook  the  voyage  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  the  office  of  mediation  :  she  returned  without  success  ;  and 
unless  Anne  of  Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we  may  doubt  the 
sincerity,  or  at  least  the  fervour,  of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent  grasped 
the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she  had  been  instructed  to 
declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal  administration  would  soon  elapse  ; 
and  that  after  a  full  trial  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Can- 
tacuzene sighed  for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  ambitious  only  of 
a  heavenly  crown.  Had  these  sentiments  been  genuine,  his  voluntary 
abdication  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  his  con- 
science would  have  been  relieved  by  an  act  of  justice.  Palajologus  alone 
was  responsible  for  his  future  government ;  and  whatever  might  be  his 
vices,  they  were  surely  less  formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a  civil  h  ar, 
in  which  the  Barbarians  and  infidels  were  again  invited  to  assist  the 
Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  who 
now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe,  Cantacuzene  pre- 
vailed in  the  third  contest  in  which  he  had  been  involved ;  and  the 
young  emperor,  driven  from  the  sea  and  land,  was  compelled  to  take 
shelter  among  the  Latins  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos.  His  insolence  and 
obstinacy  provoked  the  victor  to  a  step  which  must  render  the  quarrel 
irreconcilable  :  and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  established  the  succession  in  the  family  of  the 
Cantacuzeni.  But  Constantinople  was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of  her 
ancient  princes ;  and  this  last  injury  accelerated  the  restoration  of  the 
rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese  espoused  the  cause  of  Palseologus,  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  his  sister,  and  achieved  the  revolution  with  two  gal- 
leys and  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under  the  pretence  of 
distress,  they  were  admitted  into  the  lesser  port ;  a  gate  was  opened, 
and  the  Latin  shout  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperor,  John 
Palseologus !  was  answered  by  a  general  rising  in  his  favour.  A  numer- 
ous and  loyal  party  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene:  but  he 
asserts  in  his  history  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender  con- 
science rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest ;  that,  in  free  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and 
embraced  with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and  professional )     So  soon 

(1)  The  awkward  apology  of  Cantacuzene,  (lib.  iv.  c    "9—42.)  who  relates  with  visible  con. 
fusion  his  own  downf.il,   may  be  supplied  by  the  less  accurate,  but  more  Donest,  narratives 
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as  lie  ceased  to  he  a  prince,  his  successor  was  not  unwilling'  that  he 
should  he  a  saint:  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  piety  and 
learning;  in  the  cells  of  Constantinople  and  mount  Athos,  the  monk 
Joasaph  was  respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  the  minister  of  peace, 
to  subdue  the  obstinacy,  and  solicit  the  pardon,  of  his  rebellious  son.(l) 
Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind  of  Cantacuzene  was  still  exercised  by 
theological  war.  He  sharpened  a  controversial  pen  against  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans  ;(2)  and  in  every  state  he  defended  with  equal  zeal 
the  divine  light  of  mount  Thahor,  a  memorable  question,  which  consum- 
mates the  religious  follies  of  the  Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India,(3)  and  the 
monks  of  the  oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in  total  ab- 
straction of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  the  purer  spirit  may 
ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision  of  the  Deity.  The  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athos(4)  will  be  best  represented 
in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century. 
"  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell  (says  the  ascetic  teacher),  shut  thy 
"  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner ;  raise  thy  mind  above  all  things 
"  vain  and  transitory  ;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast ;  turn 
"  thy  eyes  and  thy  thought  towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region 
"  of  the  navel  ;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
"  At  first,  all  will  he  dark  and  comfortless;  but  if  you  persevere  day 
"  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy  :  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul 
"  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and 
"  ethereal  light."  This  light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy, 
the  creature  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored  by 
the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of  God  himself;  anil  as 
long  as  the  folly  was  confined  to  mount  Athos,  the  simple  solitaries  were 
not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  essence  could  be  a  material  substance,  or 
how  an  immaterial  substance  could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these  monasteries  wvra 
visited  by  Barlaam,(5)  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was  equally  skilled  in 
philosophy  and  theology ;  who  possessed  the  languages  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins ;  and  whose  versatile  genius  could  maintain  their  opposite 
creeds,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  moment.  The  indiscretion  of 
an  ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer  ; 
and  Barlaam  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Quietists,  who 

[ilaced  the  soul  in  the  navel;  of  accusing  the  monks  of  mount  Athos  of 
teresy  and  blasphemy.  His  attack  compelled  the  more  learned  to  re- 
nounce or  dissemble  the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren :  and  (ire- 
gory  Palamas  introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  between  the  essence 
and  operation  of  God.  His  inaccessible  essence  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
an  uncreated  and  eternal  light  ;  and  this  beatific  vision  of  the  saints 
had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount  Thahor,  in  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ.  Yet  this  distinction  could  not  escape  the  reproach 
of  Polytheism  ;  the  eternity  of  the  light  of  Thahor  was  fiercely  denied  ; 

..i  Matthew  Villanl  (lib.  iv.  c.  16.  in  the  Script.  Reruui.  Ital.  torn.  xiv.  p.  268.)  ail(l  '' 

(C.   in,   II.) 

1  I  Cantacuzene,  in  the  yen  I  1375    was  honoured  \<  iiii  a  letter  from  the  pope.  (Floury,  1 1 1  >t . 

i \\    p.  .'.•"  i     Mi.  d  placed  ii\  respectable  authority  in    20th  "i    \.>- 

veinber,  Mil  (Ducange,  Faui  Uyzaui.  i>  260  )  Bui  il  he  were  "i  the  age  "i  his  companion 
Andronicus  the  younger,  he  iniisi  have  lived  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years;  a  run  instance 
ui  longevity,  which,  in  to  Illustrious  a  person,  would  have  am  acted  universal  nol 

(-)  His  linn  discourses,  "i  i ks,  were  printed  al  Basil,  1543   (Fabric    Biblibt.  Gnec.  torn. 

vl.  p.  473.J    He  composed  them   to  satisfy  a  proselyte,  who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from 
his  friends  of  Ispahan.    Cantacuzene  bad  read  the   Koran;  but  I  understand  from    Maracci 
iii.it  be  adopts  the  vnlgai  prejudices  and  fables  against  Mahomet  and  his  religion. 
ei  iin  '."v.i  i  a  di  Ui  rnier,  torn.  i.  i  - 

(4)  Moslieim,  lusiltut.  Hist.  Eccl<      p  .     Fleiiry,  Hist.  F.ccles.  torn.  ax.  p 
107—111,  Sic.    The  fonnei  unfold)  tb<  cai       with  the  ncni  o(  u  philosopher,  iii<  lattei 
1 1. 1 us,  i  iiirs  .mil  o  instates  with  the  prejudices  - 

(5)  Baanage    in  Canisll  Antiq.  Leci Iv.  p  ited  the  rha 

racier  and  story  ol  Barlaam.    The  duplicity  ol  his  opinions  had  Inspired  sonu  doubts 
identkj  "i  ii.-  i»-i  ion.    sit  likewise  Fabrlcius  Bibliot.  Gru>c.  torn.  x.  p.  1S7    432.) 
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and  Barlaam  still  charged  the  Palamites  with  holding  two  eternal  sub- 
stances, a  visible  and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage  of  the  monks 
of  mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  lite,  the  Calabrian  retired  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  his  smooth  and  specious  manners  introduced  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  great  domestic  and  the  emperor.  The  court  and  the 
city  were  involved  in  this  theological  dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the 
.•■ivil  war;  but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his  flight  and 
apostacy  ;  the  Palamites  triumphed;  and  their  adversary,  the  patriarch 
John  of  Apri,  was  deposed  by  the  consent  of  the  adverse  factions  of  the 
state.  In  the  character  of  emperor  and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  pre- 
sided in  the  synod  of  the  Creek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  tiie  uncreated  light  of  mount  Thabor;  and,  after  so  many  in- 
sults, the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  addition  of  a. 
single  absurdity-  Many  roils  of  paper  or  parchment  have  been  blotted  ; 
and  the  impenitent  sectaries  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  orthodox 
creed,  were  deprived  of  the  honours  of  Christian  burial;  but  in  the  next 
age  die  question  was  forgotten  ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  axe  or  the 
fagot  were  employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite  heresy. (1) 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  have  reserved  the  Genoese  war, 
which  shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and  betrayed  the  debility  of 
the  Greek  empire.  The  Genoese,  who,  after  the  recovery  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  seated  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  or  Galata,  received  that  ho- 
nourable fief  from  the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in 
the  use  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  ;  but  they  submitted  to  the  duties 
of  vassals  and  subjects  :  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen  (2)  was  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  jurisprudence  ;  and  their  podesta,  or  chief,  before  he  en- 
tered on  his  office,  saluted  the  emperor  with  loyal  acclamations  and 
vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks ;  and, 
in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  galleys,  and  a 
succour  of  fifty  galleys  completely  armed  and  manned,  were  promised 
bj  the  republic  to  the  empire.  In  the  revival  of  a  naval  force,  it  was 
the  aim  of  .Michael  Palaeologus  to  deliver  himself  from  a  foreign  aid  ; 
and  his  vigorous  government  contained  the  Genoese  of  Galata  within 
those  limits  which  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  them 
to  exceed.  A  sailor  threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national  affront ;  and 
an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the  palace,  was  guilty  of  some 
acts  of  piracy  in  the  Black  sea.  Their  countrymen  threatened  to  sup- 
port their  cause  ;  but  the  long  and  open  village  of  Galata  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  the  imperial  troops  ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault, 
the  prostrate  Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign.  The  de- 
fenceless situation  which  secured  their  obedience,  exposed  them  to  the 
attack  of  their  Venetian  rivals,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Androni- 
eus,  presumed  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  On  the  approach 
of  their  fleets,  the  Genoese,  with  their  families  and  effects,  retired  into 
the  city  ;  their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  the  feeble 
prince,  who  had  viewed  the  destruction  of  his  suburb,  expressed  his  re- 
sentment, not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors.  This  misfortune,  however, 
was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese,  who  obtained,  and  imperceptibly 
abused,  the  dangerous  licence  of  surrounding  Galata  with  a  strong  wall  ; 
of  introducing  into  the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea;  of  erecting  lofty 
turrets  ;  and  of  mounting  a  train  of  military  engines  on  the  rampart. 
The  narrow   bounds  in  which   they  had   been  circumscribed,  were  in- 

'])   See  Cantacuzene  (lib.  ii.  c.  39,  4t>   lib    iv.  c    5.  23— 25.)  andNic    f.reg.>ras,  lib.  m.  c. 
10.  i.'.!    w    3.  7,  &e  )  whose  last  bo  ks,   from  the  nineteenth  to  the  tWMily-foui  I 
confined  to  a  subject    so  interesting   to  the  authors.     Bolvin  (in  Vti.  Nic.  Giegora)  from  I  he 
unpublished  Ik n>l  t,    ud  Fabric i us  (Bibliol.  (irsec.  mm.  x.  p.  462—473.)  or  rather  Moiitfaucoik, 
from  the  MSS.  <-i  the  Coislin  library,  have  added  some  facts  and  documents. 

(2)  Pachymei  (lib.  v.  c    10.)  veiy  properly  explains  u>  .         by  .  . ■■?     The  use  of 

these  words  in  the  Greek- and  Latin  of  the  feudal  times  nr.n  he  amp!)  understood  from  the 
Qlvssaries  of  Ducauge,  (Grac.  p.  811,  812.  Latin,  torn,  iv    p    109—  111.) 
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sufficient  for  the  growing  colony  ;  each  day  they  acquired  some  addition 
of  landed  property  ;  and  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  their  villas 
and  castles,  which  they  joined  and  protected  by  new  fortifications.(l) 
The  navigation  and  trade  ol  the  Euxine  was  the  patrimony  of  I 
emperors,  who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as  it  •■ 
of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  Paiseologus,  their  prer 
tive  was  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the  purchase  of  slaves 
in  Circassia  and  "the  Lesser  Tartary  ;  a  liberty  pregnant  with  mischief 
to  the  Christian  cause,  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by  ed 
tion  and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mamalukes.(2)  From  the  colony 
of  Pera,  the  Genoese  engaged  with  superior  advantage  in  the  lucrative 
trade  of  the  Black  sea;  and  their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with 
fish  and  corn,  two  articles  of  food  almost  equally  important  to  a  super- 
stitious people.  The  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed  the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  the  produce  of  a  rude  and  -  >• 
husbandry;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt-fish  and  caviar  is  .  i 
ally  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are  caught  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last  station  of  the  rich  mud  and  shallow 
water  of  the  Ma3otis.(3)  The  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Don,  opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems 
and  spices  of  India  ;  and  after  three  months'  march,  the  caravans  of 
Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  Crimaea.(4)  'J  I 
various  branches  of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the  diligence  and  power 
of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice  and  Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  : 
the  natives  were  awed  by  the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the 
foundations  of  their  humble  factories,  and  their  principal  establishment 
of  Carta  (5)  was  besieged  without  effect  by  the  Tartar  powers.  Destitute 
of  a  navy,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  merchants,  who 
fed  or  famished  Constantinople,  according  to  their  interest.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  usurp  the  customs,  the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll  of  the  Bo  - 
phorus;  and  while  they  derived  from  these  objects  a  revenue  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was  re- 
luctantly allowed  to  the  emperor.(6)  The  colony  of  Pera  or  Galeta 
acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state  ;  and,  as  it  will  happen 
in  distant  settlements,  the  Genoese  podesta  too  often  forgot  that  he  was 
tiie  servant  of  his  own  masters. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  elder  An- 
dronicus,  and  by  the  civil  wais  that  afflicted  his  age  and  the  minority  of 
his  grandson.  The  talents  of  Cantacuzene  were  employed  to  the  ruin, 
rather  than  to  tiie  restoration,  of  the  empire;  and  after  his  domestic 
victory,  he  was  condemned  to  an  ignominious  trial,  whether  'he  Greeks 
or  the  Genoese  should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants  of 
Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  contiguous   land,   some  com- 

Tlie  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Genoese  al  Pera,  or  Gnlata,  is  described  i>v  On- 
liana,  lilt.  i.  |.   68,  69.)  limn  the  Byzantine  historians,  Pachymer  (lib.  0. 
lib.  ix.  15.  lib    iii       9  i    Nicephoras  Gregoras  (lib.  v    c.  4.  lib.  vi 
lib.  ix.  c.  5.  lib.  xi   <•.  l    lib.  xv.  c.  1.  6.),  and  Canf.ici     ne  (lib.  1   c.  12.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  &< 

l»  Pacbyrntr  (lib.  iii.  c.  3    5.)  mid  Nic.  <  \ii)  understand  and 

dangerous  in.:, 
bnl  a  I  I  from  the  children  i  - 

ly  niosch  in  the  capital  of  Crimea    di   Gnignes.  Hist    des  Huns,  I .iii    p.  313  ). 

n  Persi ,  torn,  i    |>    ;  .  in  red  at  <  alia,  thai  these  Bshi  - 

sometimes  li  twenty-six  feel   long,  weighed  eight  oi   nine  hundred    pounds,  and 

it  three  or  four  quintals  of  caviar.     Hie  corn  ol  the  Bospiiorus  had  supplied  the   Uhe 

liiana  in  the  li I  I  i  innsi 

ei  i  i        i  Hist,  des  Hun     i  im    iii    p   "•"■  ."  n      \ 

But  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  oul)   be   practicable  when    I   > 
i\  iv.  :  rid  i ■■  •  vv <  rl'ul  mouai  ch. 

iud ns and  wi  II  informed  "ii  the  Iradi 

ol  the  Mack  sea      i  hard  in  desi is  the  present  ruin    of  Cafla,  where,  In  foity  days,  lie  saw 

above  four  hundred  sail  employed  in  the  coin  and   (lull  trad     l  I    rsc.  torn    i.  p, 

ie    is.) 

"  >  Si  ■    Nil     •■! ,  lib,  svii.  I    l 
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manding  heights,  which  they  proposed  to  cover  with  new  fortification?  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at  Demotica  by 
sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the  debility  of  a  female  rei<rn.  A  By- 
zantine vessel,  which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers ;  the  fishermen  were  murdered. 
Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  the  Genoese  demanded  satisfaction ;  re- 
quired, in  a  haughty  strain,  that  the  Greeks  should  renounce  the  ex- 
ercise of  navigation ;  and  encountered  with  regular  arms  the  first  sal- 
lies of  the  popular  indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the  debatable 
land  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  of  every 
age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  witli  incredible  speed. 
At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and  burnt  two  Byzantine  galleys  ; 
while  the  three  others,  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  navy,  escaped 
from  their  hands  :  the  habitations  without  the  gates,  or  along  the  shore, 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed  :  and  the  care  of  the  regent  of  the  empress 
Irene,  was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The  return  of  Can- 
tacuzene  dispelled  the  public  consternation  ;  the  emperor  inclined  to 
peaceful  counsels;  but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  who 
rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the  ardour  of  his  subjects,  who 
threatened,  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Yet  they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed 
for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  as  the 
two  nations  were  masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  sea, 
Constantinople  and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a  mutual  siege. 
The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  believed  that  a  few  days  would 
terminate  the  war,  already  murmured  at  their  losses ;  the  succours 
from  their  mother-country  were  delayed  by  the  factions  of  Genoa ;  and 
the  most  cautious  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel  to  re- 
move their  families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility.  In  the  spring, 
the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven  galleys  and  a  train  of  smaller  vessels,  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  steered  in  a  single  line  along  the 
shore  of  Pera  ;  unskilfully  presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks  of  the 
adverse  squadron.  The  crews  were  composed  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanics ;  nor  was  their  ignorance  compensated  by  the  native  courage  of 
Barbarians  ;  the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough ;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive  enemy,  than  they  leaped 
headlong  into  the  sea,  from  a  doubtful,  to  an  inevitable  peril.  The  troops 
that  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Pera  were  struck,  at  the  same 
moment,  with  a  similar  panic ;  and  the  Genoese  were  astonished,  and 
almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.  Their  triumphant  vessels, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  dragging  after  them  the  captive  galleys,  re- 
peatedly passed  and  repassed  before  the  palace  :  the  only  virtue  of  the 
emperor  was  patience ;  and  the  hope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation. 
Yet  the  distress  of  both  parties  interposed  a  temporary  agreement; 
and  the  shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dijrnity  and 
power.  Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  C'antacuzene  affected  to 
despise  the  trivial  object  of  the  debate ;  and,  after  a  mild  reproof,  most 
liberally  granted  the  lands,  which  had  been  previously  resigned  to  the 
seeming  custody  of  his  officers.(l) 

But  the  emperor  was  soon  solicited  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  to  join  his 
arms  witli  the  Venetians,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  Genoa  and  her  colo- 
nies. While  he  compared  the  reasons  of  peace  and  war,  his  moderation 
was  provoked  by  a  wanton  insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  dis- 
charged from  their  rampart  a  large  stone  that  fell  in  the  midst  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  his  just  complaint,  they  coldly  blamed  the  imprudence 
of  their  engineer ;  but  the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated,  and  they  ex- 

(1)  The  events  of  this  war  are  related  by  Caiitaciizene  (lib.  iv.  c.  11.)  with  obscurity  and 
confusion,  ;in<l  by  Nir.  Gregoras  (lib.  xvii.  c.  1—7.)  in  a  cleat  .tnd  honest  narrative.  The 
Sitie^t  was  lese  responsible  than  the  prince  tor  the  defeat  of  the  fleet. 
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ailed  in  a  second  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
tlieir  artillery.  CaOtacuzene  instantly  signed  his  treaty  with  the  Vene- 
tians; but  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the 
balance  of  these  opulent  and  powerful  republics.(l)  From  thestraitsof 
Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets  encountered  each  other 
with  various  success  ;  and  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  hi  the  narrow 
sea  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  It  would  nut  be  an  easy  task  to 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese  ;(2) 
and  while  I  depend  on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian,  (3)  I  shall 
borrow  from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound  to  their  own  disgrace, 
and  the  honour  of  their  foes.  The  Venetians,  with  their  allies  the  Cata- 
lans, had  the  advantage  of  number  ;  and  tlieir  fleet,  with  the  poor  addi- 
tion of  eight  Byzantine  galleys,  amounted  to  seventy-five  sail :  the 
Genoese  did  not  exceed  sixty-four ;  but,  in  those  times,  their  ships  of 
war  were  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  their  size  and  strength. 
The  names  and  families  of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani  and  Doria, 
are  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their  country  ;  but  the  personal  merit  of 
the  former  was  eclipsed  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival.  They  en- 
gaged in  tempestuous  weather;  and  the  tumultuaryconflict  was  continued 
from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction  of  light.  The  enemies  of  the  Genoese 
applaud  their  prowess;  the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dissatisfied  with 
tlieir  behaviour:  but  all  parties  agree  in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness 
of  the  Catalans,  who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  ac- 
tion. On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event  might  appear  doubtful ; 
but  the  thirteen  Genoese  galleys,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken,  were  com- 
pensated by  a  double  loss  of  the  allies  ;  of  fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Cata- 
lans, and  two  Greeks  ;  and  even  the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed 
the  assurance  and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani  confessed  his 
defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour,  from  whence,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  orders  of  the  senate;,  he  steered  with  a  broken  and  living 
squadron  for  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his  rivals  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea.  In  a  public  epistle,(4>)  addressed  to  the  doge  and 
senate,  Petrarch  employs  his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime  powers, 
the  two  luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  celebrates  the  valour  and  vic- 
tory of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  naval  Mar  ;  he 
drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  Venetian  brethren  :  but  he  ex- 
horts them  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks; 
to  purge  the  metropolis  of  the  east  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  in- 
fected. Deserted  by  their  friei  Ireekswere  incapable  of  resis- 
tance J  and  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  emperor  CaUtaCUzene  so- 
licited and  subscribed  a  treaty,  which  for  ever  banished  the  Venetians 
and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the  Genoese  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  al- 
most a  right  of  dominion.  The  Roman  empire  (1  smile  in  transcribing 
the  name)  might  soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and 
naval  power.  A  long  contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  de- 
termined by  the  triumph  of  Venice  ;  and  the  factions  fi'  the  Gcnoe  ', 
compelled  them  to  seek  for  domestic  peace  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the  French  king.     Vet  the  spirit  of 

i  he  second  war  is  darkly  (old  by  Cantncnttiie,  (iii>.  \v.  <    \i.  p.  U  |  who 

wishes  i"  di  ;ni  e  «  bal  be  dares  hoi  deny.    I  regret  this  pa  it  of  \ic.  uiceoras,  which  is  siin  in 
MS.  ,i  Paris. 

(?)  MuoihPii  (Annall  d' Italia,  turn,  xll    p.  iii.i  refers  to  1 1  > »-  most  anci Chronicles  <■( 

Venice  (Careslnns,  the  contlmii f  Aiidrew  Dandiilus,  torn    nil.  p   181,4 

(George  Mefla,  AnnalesGciineusea,  torn    tvii   p  .    butn  which  I  have  diligently  cuii- 

ii  I  led  in  liis  gn  n  «  Elections  nl  the  I  Italj 

See  the  <  I ilcle  •  •!  Matteo  v  lllaniol  i  loi ;,  lib.  II.  i  145. 147.  c.  14, 

p    1.56,  157.  in  Muratorl's  Collection,  torn  xlv. 
i  i)  rue  abbe  de  Sade  (Menwires  iur  la  Vie  de  I'elrnrqiie,  torn,  ill    p  "■  )  translates 

iM>  leltei ,  h  hich  in   ;     i  :  a  Ms    in  tin  king  •>'  France's  I       vtiiu 

"I  the  ilul i  Mi i.i ii,  i 'in  ii i  h  pours  fourth  hi  l  the  defeat  ami  dc 

paii  "i  Hi'  Ci  d  ii  :■  lu 
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commerce  survived  that  of  conquest;  and  the  colony  oi  Pera  still  awed 
the  capita]  and  navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was  involved  by  the  Turks 
in  the  final  servitude  of  Constantinople  itself. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 


Conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  and  the  Moguls  from  China  to  Poland. — Es- 
cape of  Constantinople  and  the  Greeks. — Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  Bithynia. — Reigns  and  victories  of  Othman,  Orchan,  Amurath  the 
First,  and  Bajazet  the  First. — Foundation  and  progress  of  the  Turk- 
ish monarchy  in  Asia  and  Europe. — Danger  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Greek  empire. 


Fkom  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs,  from  the  cowardice 
and  discord  of  the  falling  Greeks,  I  shall  now  ascend  to  the  victorious 
Turks,  whose  domestic  slavery  was  ennobled  by  martial  discipline,  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  and  the  energy  of  the  national  character.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  are 
connected  with  the  most  important  scenes  of  modern  history ;  but  they 
are  founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  ;  whose  rapid  conquests  may  be  compared  with  the  primitive 
convulsions  of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and  altered  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  1  have  long  since  asserted  my  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the 
immediate  or  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  nor  can  I 
refuse  myself  to  those  events,  which,  from  their  uncommon  magnitude, 
will  interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  history  of  blood.(l) 

From  the  spacious  highlands  between  China,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has  repeatedly  been  poured.  These 
ancient  seats  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  were  occupied  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  many  pastoral  tribes  of  the  same  descent  and  similar  manners, 
which  were  united  and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis.  In 
this  ascent  to  greatness,  that  Barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  was 
Temugin)  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his  equals.  His  birth  was 
noble  ;  but  it  was  in  the  pride  of  victor}',  that  the  prince  or  people  de- 
duced his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  immaculate  conception  of  a  virgin. 
His  father  had  reigned  over  thirteen  hordes,  which  composed  about 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  families  :  above  two-thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes 
or  obedience  to  his  infant  son  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin 
fought  a  battle  against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future  conqueror  of 
Asia  was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  superior  to  his  fortune, 
and  in  his  fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame  and  dominion  over 
the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of  society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and 
valour  is  universal,  the  ascendant  of  one  man  must  be  founded  on  his 
power  and  resolution  to  punish  his  enemies  and  recompense  his  friends. 
His  first  military  league  was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of  sacrificing  a 
horse  and  tasting  of  a  running  stream:  Temugin  pledged  himself  to  di- 
vide with  his  followers  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  life;  and  when  he  had 
shared  among  them  his  horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gratitude 
and  his  own  hopes.  After  his  first  victory  he  placed  seventy  caldrons 
on  the  fire,  and  seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  headlong  into 
the  boilinir  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction  was  continually  enlarged 
by  the  ruin  of  the  proud   and  the  submission  of  the  prudent ;  and  the 

;1)  The  leader  is  invited  to  review  die  chapters  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes;  the  man. 
■f  the  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Attila  and  the  Huns,  which  were  composed  at  a 
time  when  1  entertained  the  wish,  lather  than  the  hope,  of  concluding  my  history. 
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boldest  chieftains  might  tremble,  when  they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver. 
the  skull  of  the  khan  of  the  Keraites  ;(1)  who,  under  the  name  of  Pres- 
ter  John,  had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of 

Europe.  The  ambition  of  Temugin  condescended  to  employ  the  arts  of 
superstition;  and  it  was  from  a  naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  to 
heaven  on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title  of  Zingis,(2)  the  most 
great ;  and  a  divine  riirht  to  the  conquest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In 
a  genera]  couroultai,  or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felt,  which  was  long  af- 
terwards revered  as  a  relic,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  great  khan  or  em- 
peror  of  the  Moguls(3)  and  Tartars.(4)  Of  these  kindred  though  rival 
names,  the  former  had  given  birth  to  the  imperial  race  ;  and  the  latter 
had  been  extended  by  accident  or  error  over  the  spacious  wilderness  of 
the  north. 

The  code  of  laws,  which  Zingis  dictated  to  his  subjects  was  adapted 
to  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  exercise  of  foreign  hos- 
tility. The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  on  the  crimes  of  adult- 
ery, murder,  perjury,  and  the  capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox  ;  and  the 
fiercest  of  men,  were  mild  and  just  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  future  election  of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of  his 
family  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes;  and  the  regulations  of  the  chase 
were  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a  Tartar  camp.  The  vic- 
torious nation  was  held  sacred  from  all  servile  labours,  which  were 
abandoned  to  slaves  and  strangers;  and  every  labour  was  servile  except 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who 
were  armed  with  hows,  scimetars,  and  iron  maces,  and  divided  by  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the  institutions  of  a  veteran 
commander.  Each  officer  and  soldier  was  made  responsible,  under  pain 
of  death,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  companions;  and  the  spirit  of 
conquest  breathed  in  the  law,  that  peace  should  never  be  granted  unless 
to  a  vanquished  and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion  of  Zingis 
that  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause.  The  Catholic  inquisitors 
of  Europe,  who  defended  nonsense  by  cruelty,  might  have  been  con- 
founded by  the  example  of  a  Barbarian,  who  anticipated  the  lessons  of 
philosophy, (3)  and  established  by  his  laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and 
perfect  toleration.  His  first  and  only  article  of  faith  was  the  existence 
of  one  God,  the  author  of  .ill  good  :  who  fills  by  his  presence  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power.  The  Tartars 
and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of  their  peculiar  tribes;  and  many 
of  them  had  been  converted  by  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  religions 
of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ.  These  various  systems,  in  freedom 
and  concord,  were  taught  and  practised  within  the  precincts  (if  the  same 
camp  ;  and  the  Bonze,  the  Inian,  the  Rabbi,  the  Nestorian,  and  the 
Latin  priest,  enjoyed  the  same  honourable  exemption  from  service  and 
tribute:  in  the  mosch  of  Bochara,  the  insolent  victor  might  trample 
tiie  Koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but  the  calm  legislator  respected  the 

i  ii  kb  ;n-  of  the  Keraites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  reading  the  pompous  epistli  < 
<  om  posed  in  their  naine  by  the  Nestorian  missionai  i<  5,  w  bo  endowi  ii  ttieui  «  iili  the  fabulous 
wonders  of  an  Indian  kingdom.  Perbapj  these  Tartars  (the  presbytei  01  pri  st  John)  bad  sub- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  baptism  and  ordination.    (Asseuiauu    Liiuliot.  Orient,  torn,  in    p.  -'. 

the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltain    I  east  in  French  seems  to  be  the  more 

fashionable  spelling  j  bul  Ahulgbazi  Kbau  must  have  known  the  true  name  of  bis  ancestor.  His 

etymology  appears  just;  Zin,  in  the  Mogul  ton  rlative 

termination.    (Hist,  i  •      rartars,  pari  iii    |>.  194,195.)     From  the  same  idea  of 

■■,  the  appellation  •  >!  &ingh  ii  bestowed  on  the  ocean. 

Is  has  prevailed  amoug  the  Orientals,  and  Mill  adheres  to  the  titular 
sovereign,  tin  ol  Hindostan. 

(■i)  The  Tartars  (n propel  icended  from  Tatar  Kuan,  the  brotliet  .ii 

Mogul  Kii.,11.  -.     tbulgba    ,  p  I  ■  •     horde  of  seventy  i  liou 

mi  the  borders  of  Kitay.  (p  ■    •  Invasion  ol  Europe,  I  \.  r. 

.iiiii  i.i  bave  lid  the  vanguard  .  and  tin  simil  mil.'  .>i  tin  uann  of  Tar  tar  el,  recomn 
that  ol   rartars  to  tin-  Latins.  (Matt,  I'arls    p.  398,  &c.) 

(.'')   \    hi. ni. ii. ii  n, H  i  in. iv  i..    i I  between  the  icligious  1    i  Khan  and  of 

Mr.  LuiK. .  ((  oustitntiout  "i  Carolina,  iu  bit  works,  »ol   iv.  p 
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prophets  and  pontiff's  of  the  most  hostile  sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis 
was  not  informed  by  books  ;  the  khan  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and, 
except  the  tribe  of  the  Igours,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars 
were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign.  The  memory  of  their  exploits  was 
preserved  by  tradition  :  sixty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  these 
traditions  were  collected  and  transcribed  ;(1)  the  brevity  of  their  do- 
mestic annals  may  be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,(2)  Persians,(3)  Arme- 
nians,^) Syrians,(5)  Arabians,(6)  Greeks,(7)  Ru.ssians,(8)  Poles,(9) 
Hungarians^  10)  and  Latins,(ll)  and  each  name  will  deserve  credit  in 
the  relation  of  their  own  disasters  and  defeats.(12) 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieutenants  successively  reduced  the 
hordes  of  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the  wall  of  China 
and  the  Volga ;  and  the  Mogul  emperor  became  the  monarch  of  the 
pastoral  world,  the  lord  of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and  soldiers,  who 
felt  their  united  strength,  and  were  impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and 
wealthy  climates  of  the  south.     His  ancestors  had  been  the  tributaries 

(1)  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of Cazan.khan  of  Persia,  the  fourth  h  his  descent  from 
Zingis.  From  these  traditions,  his  vizir  Fadlallah  composed  a  Mogul  history  in  the  Persian 
language,  which  has  been  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix.  (Hist.de  Genghizcan.  p.  537-551  )  The 
Histoire  Genealogique  des  Tartars  (a  Leyde,  17-6,  in  12mo.  2.  tomes)  was  translated  by  He 
Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  from  the  Mogul  MS.  of  Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of 
Zingis,  who  reigned  over  the  Usbecks  of  Charaism  or  Caiizme.  (A.  D.  1644 — 1663.)  He  is  of 
most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees,  and  manners,  of  his  nation.  Of  his  nine  parts, 
the  first  descends  from  Adam  to  Mogul  Khan  ;  the  second,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis;  the  third  is 
the  life  of  Zingis  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons  and 
their  posterity  ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  particular  history  of  the  descendants  of  Sheibani 
Khan,  who  reigned  in  Maurenhar  and  Charasm. 

(2)  Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastie  des  Mongous  ses  Successonrs,  Conque- 
rans  de  la  Chine,  tiite  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Chine,  par  le  K.  P.  Gaubil,  de  la  Societe  de  Jesus, 
Missionaire  a  Pekin  ;  .i  Paris,  1739,  in  4to.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter of  domestic  accuracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 

(3)  See  the  Histoire  do  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  Empereur  des  Moguls  et  Tartares,  par 
M.  Petit  de  l.i  t  roix,  a  Paris,  1710,  in  l2mo  ;  a  ivork  of  ten  years'  labour,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Persian  writers,  among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  sultan  Gelaladdin,  has  the  merit 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the  fault  of  the  originals,  or  the 
compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of  Uenghiscan,  Mohammed,  Gelaleddin,  &c.  in  the 
liibliotheque  Orientale  of  d'Herbelot. 

(4)  Haithonus,  or  Aithonus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterward  a  monk  of  PremontrC-, 
(Fabric.  bibliot  Lat.  medii  /F.\i  torn,  i  p.  54.)  dictated  in  the  French  language  his  book  de 
Tartaris,  his  old  fellow-soldiers.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Novns  Oibis  of  Simon  Grynoeiis.  (basil,  1555,  in  folio.) 

(5)  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  success  is,  occupy  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  dynasty  of 
Abulpharagius  ;  (vers.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1665,  in  4to.)  and  his  tenth  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Mo- 
guls of  Persia.  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn,  ii  )  has  extracted  some  facts  from  his  Sjriac 
h  i  Kings,  and  the  lives  of  the  jacobile  trraphrians,  or  primates  of  the  east. 

(6)  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distinguish  Abulfeda  sultan  of 
Haniah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person  under  the  Mamaluke  standard  against  the  Moguls, 

(7)  Mcepboriis  Gregorys  (lib.  li.  c.  5,  G.)  has  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  the  Scythian 
and  Byzantine  histories.  He  describes  with  truth  and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners 
of  the  Moguls  of  Persia,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  name  of  Zingis 
and  his  sons. 

(8)  M.  levesqne  (Histoire  de  Russie,  torn  ii)  has  described  the  conquest  of  Russia  by  the 
Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and  the  old  Chronicles. 

(9)  For  Poland,  1  am  content  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatica  et  F.uropea  of  Matthew  a  Michou, 
<>r  de  Mischovia.a  canon  -.aid  Physician  of  Cracow,  (A  I).  1506.)  inserted  in  the  NovusOrbis 
ol'Giyiiasus.  Fabric.  Bibliot    I ;, tin.  media- el  infinite  .F.tatis,  loin,  v   p.  56. 

(To;  I  sh  old  (jiiote  I  huioczins,  the  oldest  gciu  ral  historian,  (pars  2.  c.  74  p.  150.)  in  the 
rii  st  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Reium  Huiigaricarum  did  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original 
narrative  of  a  contemporary,  an  eyewitness,  and  a  sufferer;  (St.  Kogerii,  Hungari,  Varadicusi* 
Capituli  Canonici,  Carmen  miserabile,  sen  Hisloria  super  Destructione  Kegni  Hungarie,  Tem- 
pnribus  Belaj  IV  Regis  per  Tartaros  facia,  p.  S£9'£—521.)  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  barbaric  invasion 

(11)  Matthew  Paris  bus  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the  danger  and  distress  of 
Europe,  (consult  the  word  Tartari  in  his  copious  Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosi- 
t\,  the  court  of  the  great  khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  visited  by  two  friars,  John  de 
Piano  Carpiui,  and  William  Ruliruquis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  gentleman.  The  latin 
relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted  in  the  first  \olume  of  Hack-Iuyt ;  the  Italian  original  or 
version  of  the  third  (Fabric.  Uibliot.  Latin,  medii.  !E\\,  torn.  ii.  p.  198.  torn.  v.  p.  25.)  may 
be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 

(12)  III  bis  great  history  of  the  Huns,  M.  de  Guignes  has  most  amply  treated  the  Zingis 
Khan  and  his  successors.  See  torn.  iii.  lib.  xv.— xix.  anil  in  the  collateral  articles  of  the 
Seljukians  of  Rome,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xi.  the  Carizmians,  lib.  xiv  and  the  Mamalukes,  torn,  iv.  lib 
xxi.  :  consult  likewise  the  tables  of  the  fust  volume.  He  is  ever  learned  and  accurate  ;  yet  I 
.un  mil)  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and  some  passages  of  Abulfeda,  which  are  slill 
latent  in  tie  Arabic  text. 
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of  the  Chinese  emperors;  and  Temugin  himself  had  heen  disgraced  hy 
a  title  of  honour  and  servitude.  The  court  of  Pekin  was  astonished  by 
an  embassy  from  its  former  vassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  king  of  na- 
tions, exacted  the  tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and  who  af- 
fected to  treat  the  son  of  heaven  as  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind. 
A  haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehensions  ;  and  their  fears 
were  soon  justified  by  the  march  of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced 
on  all  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the  great  wall.  Ninety  cities  were 
stormed  or  starved,  by  the  Moguls  ;  ten  only  escaped ;  and  Zingis  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese ;  covered  his  vanguard 
with  their  captive  parents ;  an  unworthy,  and  by  degrees  a  fruitless, 
abuse  of  the  virtue  of  his  enemies.  His  invasion  was  supported  by  the 
revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who  guarded  the  frontier  :  yet 
he  listened  to  a  treaty;  and  a  princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses, 
five  hundred  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk, 
were  the  price  of  his  retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  compelled 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow  river  to  a  more  southern 
residence.  The  siege  of  Pekin(l)  was  long  and  laborious:  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  decimate  and  devour  their  fellow  citizens  ; 
when  their  ammunition  was  spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and 
silver  from  their  engines  :  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  burnt  above 
thirty  days.  China  was  desolated  by  Tartar  war  and  domestic  faction  ; 
and  the  five  northern  provinces  were  added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 

In  the  west,  he  touched  the  dominion  of  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Ca- 
rizme,  who  reigned  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  box-ders  of  India  and 
Turkestan ;  and  who,  in  the  proud  imitation  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
forgot  the  servitude  and  ingratitude  of  his  fathers  to  the  house  of  Seljuk. 
It  was  the  wish  of  Zingis  to  establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes ;  nor  could  he  be 
tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  his  personal  wrongs  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash 
and  inhuman  deed  provoked  and  justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  invasion 
of  the  southern  Asia.  A  caravan  of  three  ambassadors  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchants  was  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Mahommed  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  demand  and  denial  of  justice, 
till  he  had  prayed  and  fasted  three  nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul 
emperor  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God  and  his  sword.  Our  European 
battles,  says  a  philosophic  writer,(2)  are  petty  skirmishes,  if  compared 
to  the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the  fields  of  Asia.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  .are  said  to  have  marched  under 
the  standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In  the  vast  plains  that  extend 
to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  they  were  encountered  by  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  of  the  sultan;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which 
was  suspended  by  the  night,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  C'a- 
rizmians  were  slain.  Mahommed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and 
valour  of  his  enemies;  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  dis- 
tributed bis  troops  in  the  frontier  towns;  trusting  that  the  Barbarians, 
invincible  in  the  held,  would  be  repulsed  by  the  length  and  difficulty  of 
so  many  regular  sieges.  But  the  prudence  of  Zingis  had  formed  a  body 
of  Chinese  engineers,  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts,  informed  perhaps  of 

the  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his  discipline,  of  attacking 
a  foreign  country  with  more  vigour  and  success  than  they  had  defended 

0)  More  properly  Yfn-king,  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear  some  furlongs  i"  the 
southeast  "t  Lite  modern  Pekin,  which  u.is  limit  hy  Cublal  Khnu.    fGabel,  p.  L4G  '    Pe-kina; 

and  Nau  kiiiK  are  vague  titles,  the  c la  of  the  north  .mil  "i  the  south.    I  be  identity  and 

■  hange  of  names  perplex  the  mosl  skiiiui  readers  of  iiir  I  biuese  u<'>  graphy   ( p    '77. ) 

m    de  Voltaire,  Essal  aui   I'Histolre  Generate,  toni.   lii    c.  GO,   p  B.    His  account  o| 
Zingis  ami  iu  Mognls  contains,  as  usual,  much  general  tense  and  truth,  with  wine  particuuu 

CI  rOIB, 
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their  own.  The  Persian  historians  will  relate  the  sieges  and  reduction  of 
Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand.  Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisa- 
bour,  Balch,  and  Candahar  ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  populous 
countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carizme,  and  Chorasan.  The  destructive 
hostilities  of  Attila  and  the  Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by  the 
example  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  ;  and  in  this  more  proper  place  I  shall 
be  content  to  observe  that,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  they  ruined 
a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles,  which  was  adorned  with  the  habitations 
and  labours  of  mankind,  and  that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged 
or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops  ;  the  hope  of  future  possession  was 
lost  in  the  ardour  of  rapine  and  slaughter  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  war  ex- 
asperated their  native  fierceness  by  the  pretence  of  justice  and  revenge. 
The  downfall  and  death  of  the  sultan  Mahommed,  who  expired  unpitied 
and  alone,  in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for 
the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Could  the  Carizmian  empire 
have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have  been  saved  by  his  sou 
Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valour  repeatedly  checked  the  Moguls  in  the 
career  of  victory.  Retreating  as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Indus, 
he  was  oppressed  by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the  last  moment  of 
despair,  Gelaleddin,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the 
broadest,  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this  camp,  that  the  Mogul 
conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  murmurs  of  his  weary  and 
wealthy  troops,  who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land.  En- 
cumbered with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he  slowly  measured  back  his  footsteps, 
betrayed  some  pity  for  the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  rebuilding  the  cities  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he  had  repassed  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  he 
was  joined  by  two  generals,  whom  he  had  detached  with  thirty  thousand 
horse,  to  subdue  the  western  provinces  of  Persia.  They  hail  trampled 
on  the  nations  which  opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  through  the  gates 
of  Derbent,  traversed  the  Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished  the 
circuit  of  the  Caspian  sea,  by  an  expedition  which  had  never  been  at- 
tempted, and  has  never  been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious  or  independent  kingdoms  of 
Tartary  ;  and  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with  his  last 
breath  exhorting  and  instructing  his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

The  haram  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five  hundred  wives  and  concu- 
bines; and  of  his  numerous  progeny,  four  sons,  illustrious  by  their 
birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their  father  the  principal  offices  of 
peace  and  war.  Toushi  was  his  great  huntsman,  Zagatai(l)  his  judge, 
Octal  his  minister,  and  Tuli  his  general;  and  their  names  and  actions 
are  often  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly  united 
for  their  own  and  the  public  interests,  the  three  brothers  and  their  fa- 
milies were  content  with  dependant  sceptres;  and  Octal,  by  general 
consent  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  ot  the  Moguls  "and  Tar- 
tars. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gayuk,  after  whose  death  the  em- 
pire devolved  to  his  cousins  Mangou  and  Cublai,  the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the 
grandsons  of  Zingis.  In  the  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first  successors, 
the  Mogul  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  Europe. 
Without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of  time,  without  expatiating  on 
the  detail  of  events,  I  shall  present  a  general  picture  of  the  progress  of 

(1)  Zagatai  gave  Ins  name  to  liis  dominions  of  Maurenaliar,  or  Transoxiana  ;  and  the  •     .. 
of  Hindustan,  who  emigrated  from   that  country  are  styled  Zagatais  liy  the   Persians 
certain  etymology,  and  the similai  example  of  Uzbek,  Nogai,  &c.  may  tvarn  us  nut  absol 
to  reject  the  derivations  of  a  national  from  .1  personal  name. 
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their  arms'.  1.  In  the  east ;  2.  In  the  south ;  3.  In  the  west ;  and,  4. 
In  the  north. 

I.  Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  China  was  divided  into  two  empires 
or  dynasties  of  the  north  and  south  ;(1)  and  the  difference  of  origin 
and  interest  was  smoothed  by  a  general  conformity  of  laws,  language, 
and  national  manners.  The  northern  empire,  which  had  been  dis- 
membered by  Zingis,  was  finally  subdued  seven  years  after  his  death. 
After  the  loss  of  Pekin,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong, 
a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which  contained,  according 
to  the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  families  of  inhabitants 
and  fugitives.  He  escaped  from  thence  with  only  seven  horsemen,  and 
made  his  last  stand  in  a  third  capital,  till  at  length  the  hopeless  monarch, 
protesting  his  innocence  and  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a  funeral 
pile,  and  gave  orders,  that  as  soon  as  lie  had  stabbed  himself,  the  (ire 
should  be  kindled  by  his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of  the  Sotir/,  the 
native  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  empire,  survived  about  forty- 
five  years  the  fall  of  the  northern  usurpers  ;  and  the  perfect  conquest 
was  reserved  for  the  arms  of  Cublai.  During  this  interval,  the  Moguls 
were  often  diverted  by  foreign  wars  ;  and,  if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared 
to  meet  their  victors  in  the  field,  their  passive  courage  presented  an 
endless  succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  of  millions  to  slaughter.  In 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the  engines  of  antiquity  and  the  Greek 
fire  were  alternately  employed  :  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and 
bombs  appear  as  a  familiar  practice  ;(2)  and  the  sieges  were  conducted 
by  the  Mahometans  and  Franks,  who  had  been  liberally  invited  into  the 
service  of  Cublai.  After  passing  the  great  river,  the  troops  and  artil- 
lery were  conveyed  along  a  series  of  canals,  till  they  invested  the  royal 
residence  of  llaincheu,  or  Quinsay,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  de- 
licious climate  of  China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth,  surren- 
dered his  person  and  sceptre  ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in  exile  into  Tar- 
tary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his  forehead,  to  adore  in 
prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the  great  khan. 

Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebellion)  was  still  maintained  in  the 
southern  provinces  from  llaincheu  to  Canton ;  and  the  obstinate  rem- 
nant  of  independence  and  hostility  was  transported  from  the  land  to  the 
sea.  But  when  the  fleet  of  the  Song  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by 
a  superior  armament,  their  last  champion  leaped  into  the  waves  with  his 
infant  emperor  in  his  arms.  "  It  is  more  glorious,"  he  cried,  "  to  die  a 
"  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave."  A  hundred  thousand  Chinese  imitated 
his  example;  and  the  whole  empire,  from  Tonkin  to  the  great  wall, 
submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Cublai.  His  boundless  ambition  aspired 
to  the  conquest  of  Japan  :  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked  ;  and  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in  the 
fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms,  Corea,  Tonkin 
Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Thibet,  were  reduced  in  different  de- 
crees of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  or  terror  of  his  anus.  He 
explored  the  Indian  ocean  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships;  they  sailed 
in  sixty-eight  days,  most  probably  to  the  Isle  of  Borneo,   under  the 

O)  iii  Marco  Polo,  and  il riental  geographer*,  the  namei  of  Cathay  and   Maugl  disltn 

gnish  the  northern  and  Bomhern  empires,  which,  from  A.  i>.  1234  to  1279,  o  i  re  those  of  the 
ureal  khan,  and  of  the  (  hlncse.  The  search  of  Cathay,  aftei  China  had  been  found,  excited 
and  misled  our  navigators  ol  the  sixteenth  century,  In  their  attempts  to  dtscovei  the  north' 
,   -i  pa    ii  ■■ 

i    |  i  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Pero  Ganbll,  who  1 1 :in-!:it<-s  iin>  <  i c 

ii  vi«'i  1 1 1 «-  ii il-  ..i   the  Moguls  oi  Ynen  (p.  Jl.  93,   153  I;  bill    lain  Ignorant  m  whai    lime 

ii.i -i  annals  were  c posed  and  published      I'be  two  uncles  « ►  t  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as 

engineers  at  the  siege  "i  Sieuglangiuii  (lib,  ii  c   Gl    in  Kamusio,  i ii.   See  Oaubil.  p.  i.vs. 

15?.),  iiim-i  have  fell  and  related  the  effects  ol  thli  dei live  powder,  and  ibcii  i •■  Is  < 

weighty,  and  jjlmost  decisive,  objection.     I  entertain  a    uispli thai   the  recent  d Is 

was  carried  from  Europe  to  i  lima  bj  the  raiavansoi  the  fifteenth  ceutitrj     nd  falsel)  adopted 
h.h  an  old  national  discovert  before  the  arrival  "i  the  Porm  hi  sc  iind   lesuils  In  the  »ixt< 
Yet  the  Fere  Ganbll  affirms  that  the  i   i  ■<    [unpowdei  bus  beeu  known  to  the  C.btuese  above 
sixteen 
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equinoctial  line  ;  and  though  they  returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory, 
the  emperor  was  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from 
their  hands. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Indostan  by  the  Moguls  was  reserved  in  a  later 
period  for  the  house  of  Timour ;  but  that  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  was  achiev- 
ed by  Ilolagou  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant 
of  the  two  successive  emperors,  Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enu- 
merate the  crowd  of  sultans,  emirs,  and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  in- 
to dust;  but  the  extirpation  of  the  assassins,  or  Ismaelians  (I)  of 
Persia,  may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Among  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these  odious  sectaries  had  reigned  with 
impunity  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years:  and  their  prince,  or  imam, 
established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern  the  colony  of  mount  Liba- 
nus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.(2)  With 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran,  the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  trans- 
migration, and  the  visions  of  their  own  prophets  :  and  it  was  their  first 
duty  to  devote  their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicar  of 
God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in  the  east  and 
west :  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumerate,  and  perhaps  multiply, 
the  illustrious  victims  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  re- 
sentment of  the  old  man  (as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  of  the  mountain. 
But  these  daggers,  his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of  Ilolagou, 
and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  except  the  word 
assassin,  which,  in  the  most  odious  sense,  had  been  adopted  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Abbasides  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  spectators  of  their  greatness  and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of 
their  Seljukian  tyrants,  the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  dominion 
of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  but  the  city  was  distracted  by  theolo- 
gical factions,  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  lost  in  a  harem  of 
seven  hundred  concubines.  The  invasion  of  the  Moguls  he  encountered 
with  feeble  arms  and  haughty  embassies.  "  On  the  divine  decree," 
said  the  caliph  Mostasem,  "  is  founded  the  thrones  of  the  sons  of  Abbas  ; 
"  and  their  foes  shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
"  Who  is  this  Holagou  that  dares  to  rise  against  them?  If  he  is  desi- 
"  rous  of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the  sacred  territory  ; 
"  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  clemency  the  pardon  of  his 
"  fault."  This  presumption  was  cherished  by  a  perfidious  vizir,  who 
assured  his  master,  that,  even  if  the  Barbarians  had  entered  the  city, 
the  women  and  children,  from  the  terraces,  would  be  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm them  with  stones.  But  when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it 
instantly  vanished  into  smoke.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls :  and  their  savage  commander 
pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  temporal 
successors  of  Mahomet;  whose  noble  kinsmen,  of  the  race  of  Abbas, 
had  reigned  in  Asia  above  five  hundred  years.  Whatever  might  be  the 
designs  of  the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  (3)  were  protected  by 
the  Arabian  desert ;  but  the  Moguls  spread  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, pillaged  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  threatened  to  join  the 
Franks  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been 
defended  only  by  her  feeble  offspring  ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed 
in  their  infancy  the  keenness  01  a  Scythian  air  :  equal  in  valour,  superior 
in  discipline,  they  met  the  Moguls  in  many  a  well-fought  field  ;  and 
drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the  eastward  of  the  Euphrates. 

(1)  All  tlr.it  on  be  known  of  the  assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria  is  poured  from  the  copious, 
and  even  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet,  in  two  memoirs  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  (totn   xvii.  p   127-170.). 

(2)  The  ismaelians  of  Syria,  forty  thousand  assassins,  had  acquired,  or  founded,  ten  castlrr, 
in  the  hills  above  Toitosa.     About  the  year  1280,  ti.ey  were  extirpated  by  the  Mamalukes. 

(3)  As  a  pi  oof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  foreign  transactions,  I  must  observe,  that 
some  of  then  historians  extend  the  conquests  of  Zingis  himself  to  Medina,  the  country  of 
Mahomet  (Gaubil,  p.  •»-'  J. 
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But  it  overflowed,  with  resistless  violence,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
and  Anatolia,  of  which  the  former  was  possessed  by  the  Christians,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Turks.  The  sultans  of  Iconium  opposed  some  resis- 
tance to  the  Mogul  arms,  till  Azzadin  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  and  his  feeble  successors,  the  last  of  the  Seljukian 
dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated  by  the  khans  of  Persia. 

III.  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted  the  northern  empire  of  China, 
than  he  resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  most  remote  countries  of 
the  west.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  in- 
scribed on  the  military  roll  ;  of  these  the  great  khan  selected  a  third, 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his  nephew  Batou,  the  son  of 
Tuli,  who  reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  Alter  a  festival  of  forty  days,  Batou  set  forward  on  this  great  ex- 
pedition ;  and  such  was  the  speed  and  ardour  of  his  innumerable  squad- 
rons, that,  in  less  than  six  years,  they  had  measured  a  line  of  ninety  de- 
grees of  longitude,  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
The  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the  Don 
and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Danube,  they  either  swam  with  their 
horses,  or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which  fol- 
lowed the  camp,  and  transported  their  waggons  and  artillery.  By  the 
first  victories  of  Batou,  the  remains  of  national  freedom  were  eradicated 
in  the  immense  plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.(l)  In  his  rapid  pro- 
gress, he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  now  styled,  of  Astracan 
and  Cazan  ;  and  the  troops  which  he  detached  towards  mount  Caucasus 
explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Cireassia.  The  civil 
discord  of  the  great  dukes,  or  princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their  country 
to  the  Tartars.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black  sea,  and  both 
Moscow  and  Kiow,  the  modern  and  the  ancient  capitals,  were  reduced 
to  ashes  ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less  fatal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps  inde- 
lible, mark,  which  a  servitude  of  two  hundred  years  has  imprinted  on 
the  character  of  the  Russians.  The  Tartars  ravaged,  with  equal  fury, 
the  countries  which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  which  they  were 
hastening  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  conquest  of  Russia,  they  made 
a  deadly,  though  transient,  inroad  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  as  far 
as  the  holders  of  Germany.  The  cities  of  Lublin  and  Cracow  were  ob- 
literated :  they  approached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and,  in  the  battle 
of  Lignite,  they  defeated  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and 
the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the 
right  ears  of  the  slain.  From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  western 
march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  presence 
or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the  host  of  five  hundred  thousand  men:  the 
Carpathian  hills  could  not  he  long  impervious  to  their  divided  columns; 
and  their  approach  had  been  fondly  disbelieved  till  it  was  irresistibly 
felt.  The  king,  Bela  the  Fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his 
counts  and  bishops ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a  va- 
grant horde  of  forty  thousand  families  of  Comans;  and  these  savage  guests 
were  provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  the  murder  of 
their  prince.  The  whole  country,  north  of  the  Danube,  was  lost  in  a  day, 
.-mil  depopulated  in  a  summer;  and  the  ruinsof  cities  and  churches  were 
overspread  with  the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack  of  Waradin, 
describes  the  calamities  which  lie  had  seen  or  Buffered  ;  and  the  san- 
guinary rage  Of  sieges  ami  battles  is  far  less  atrocious  than  the  treat- 
ment   of  the    fugitives,    who  had  been   allured  from    the  woods    under  a 

promise  of  peace  and  pardon,  and  who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon 

(1)  Thp  Danhtl  Kifixak,  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  rvteiuls  on  ellber  Mile  <>f  the  Vohj»),  iii  .n 
boundless  ipace  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes,  ami  is  supposed  to  coutaio  Hie  piliniilva 

ii.iinc  Bad  nation  ol  the 
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as  they  had  performed  the  labours  of  the  harvest  and  vintage.  In  tho 
winter,  the  Tartars  passed  the  Danuhe  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to  Gran 
or  Strigonium,  a  German  colony,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
Thirty  engines  were  planted  against  the  walls  ;  the  ditches  were  filled 
with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies  ;  and,  after  a  promiscuous  massacre, 
three  hundred  noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  khan. 
Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary,  three  alone  survived  the 
Tartar  invasion,  and  the  unfortunate  Bela  hid  his  head  among  the 
islands  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  savage  hostility  :  a 
Russian  fugitive  carried  the  alarm  to  Sweden  ;  and  the  remote  nations 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,(l) 
whom  their  fear  and  ignorance  were  inclined  to  separate  from  the  human 
species.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  Europe 
had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity ;  and  if  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her  religion  and  liberty,  it  might  be 
apprehended  that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  would  extinguish  her  cities, 
her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions  of  civil  society.  The  Roman  pontiff 
attempted  to  appease  and  convert  these  invincible  Pagans  by  a  mission 
of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  reply 
of  the  khan,  that  the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with  a 
divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations;  and  that  the  pope 
would  be  involved  in  the  universal  destruction,  unless  he  visited  in  per- 
son, and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The  emperor  Frederic  the 
Second  embraced  a  more  generous  mode  of  defence  ;  and  his  letters  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  repre- 
sented the  common  danger,  and  urged  them  to  arm  their  vassals  in  this 
just  and  rational  crusade.(2)  The  Tartars  themselves  were  awed  by 
the  fame  and  valour  of  the  Franks :  the  town  of  Newstadt  in  Austria 
was  bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights  and  twenty  cross- 
bows; and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the  appearance  of  a  German  army. 
After  wasting  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria, 
Batou  slowly  retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  to  enjoy  the  re- 
wards of  victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his 
command  from  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north  attracted  the  arms 
of  the  Moguls :  Sheibani  khan,  the  brother  of  the  great  Batou,  led  a 
horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  his 
descendants  reigned  at  Tobolskoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the  Rus- 
sian conquest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued  tne  course  of  the 
Oby  and  Yenisei  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy  sea.  After 
brushing  away  the  monstrous  fables,  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and  cloven 
feet,  we  shall  find  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  the 
Moguls  were  informed  of  the  name  and  manners  of  the  Samoyedes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in  subterraneous  huts, 
and  derived  their  furs  and  their  food  from  the  sole  occupation  of  hunt- 
ing.(3) 

(1)  In  the  year  12.53,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Prise  were  prevented,  by 
their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual,  their  ships  to  the  herring  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  England  ;  and  as  there  was  no  expectation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a 
shilling.  (Matthew  Taris,  p.  396  )  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  orders  of  a  Mogul  Khan. 
who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should  have  lowered  the  price  of  herrings  in  the  Lug 
lish  market. 

(2)  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe: 
linens  ac  fervens  ad  anna  Germania,  strenuas  militia-  gepciri\  et  alumna  Fraucia,  bellieosa  ei 
andax  Hispania,  virtuosa  viris  et  classe  munita  ferlilis  Auglia,  impetuosis  bellatoribns  referta 
Alemanni,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  pacisignara  Burgundia,  inquieta  Apulia,  cuinin.nu 
Graeci,  Adriaticiet  Tyrrheui  insults,  pyraiicis  et  invictis,  Cieta,  Cypro,  Sicilia.'cum  oceann 
contermiuis  insulis,  et  regionibus,  crnenta  Hybernia,  cum  agili  Wallia,  palustiis  Scotia, 
glacialis  Norwegia  suain  electam  militiaui  sub  vexillo  crucis  destiuabunt,  &c.  (Matthew 
I'aris,  p.  498.) 

(5)  See  Cm  pin's  relation  in  HacKlnyt,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  pedigree  of  the  khans  of  Siberia 
isgiveii  by  Abulpha.  (pan  viii.  p  485—4950  Have  the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  chronicles 
a    lobolsk? 
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While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,  were  invaded  at  the  same  time  hy 
the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty  mischief  were  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  and  declaration,  that  their  word  was  the  sword 
of  death.  Like  the  first  caliphs,  the  first  successors  of  Zingis  seldom 
appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  <  )n  the  banks 
of  the  Onon  and  Selinga,  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the  con- 
trast of  simplicity  and  greatness;  of  the  roasted  sheep  and  mare's  milk 
which  composed  their  banquets  ;  and  of  a  distribution  in  one  day  of  five 
hundred  waggons  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ambassadors  and  princes  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  compelled  to  undertake  this  distant  and  labori- 
ous pilgrimage  ;  and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of  Iconium,  and  the  emirs  of 
Persia,  were  decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of  the  great  khan.  The  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been  accustomed  to  the  pastoral  life  ;  but 
the  village  of  Caracorum(l)  was  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election 
and  residence.  A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  removal  of  Octai 
and  Mangou  from  a  tent  to  a  house ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by 
the  princes  of  their  family  and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire.  Instead 
of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of  a  park  afforded  the  more  indo- 
lent pleasures  of  the  chase  :  their  new  habitations  were  decorated  with 
painting  and  sculpture;  their  superfluous  treasures  were  cast  in  foun- 
tains and  basins,  and  statues  of  massy  silver;  and  the  artists  of  China 
and  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  great  khan.(2) 
Caracorum  contained  two  streets,  the  one  of  Chinese  mechanics,  the 
other  of  Mahometan  traders  ;  and  the  places  of  religious  worship,  one 
Nestorian  church,  two  moschs,  and  twelve  temples  of  various  idols,  may 
represent  in  some  degree  the  number  and  division  of  inhabitants.  Yet 
a  French  missionary  declares,  that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Pari-, 
was  more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital;  and  that  the  whole  pa- 
lace of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tentli  part  of  that  Benedictine 
abbey.  The  conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria  might  amuse  the  vanity  of 
the  great  khans ;  but  they  were  seated  on  the  borders  of  China;  the 
acquisition  of  that  empire  was  the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object; 
and  they  might  learn  from  their  pastoral  economy,  that  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  shepherd  to  protect  and  propagate  his  flock.  1  have  al- 
ready celebrated  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  mandarin,  who  prevented 
the  desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated  provinces.  In  a  spotless 
administration  of  thirty  years,  this  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind 
continually  laboured  to  mitigate  or  suspend  the  havoc  of  war;  to  save 
the  monuments,  and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  science;  to  restrain  the 
military  commander  by  the  restoration  of  civil  magistrates;  and  to  in- 
stil the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of  the  Moguls,  He 
struggled  with  the  barbarism  of  the  first  conquerors;  but  his  salutary 
lessons  produced  a  rich  harvest  in  the  second  generation.  The  northern, 
and  !>y  degrees  the  southern,  empire,  acquiesced  in  the  government  of 
Cublai,  the  lieutenant,  and  afterward  the  successor,  of  Mangou;  and 
the  nation  was  loyal  to  a  prince,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  manners 
of  China.  He  restored  the  tonus  of  her  venerable  constitution  :  and 
the  victors  submitted  to  the  laws,  the  fashions,  and  eVen  the  prejudices 
of  the  vanquished  people.  This  peaceful  triumph  which  has  been  more 
than  once  repeated,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  num- 
bers and  servitude  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mogul  army  was  dissolved  in 
a  vast,  and  populous  country  ;  and  their  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure 

a  political  system  which  gives  ti>  the  prince  the  solid  substance  of  des- 

(i)  The  map  i>i  d'Anvllle,  and  ibe  <  binese  Itineraries  (<ic  Gulgnes,  lom.  I.  perl  li.  p 

seem  t iik  the  position  <>i  Holin,  01  Caracorum,  about  mv  hundred  mllei  t"  i  •><  north-west 

<>t  Pekin.     i  he  distance  between  Setinginsk)  and  Pekin  i-  urai  two  u Kind  Russian  vents, 

between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  Bugllsb  miles.  (Bell's  ["ravels,  vol,  II    p 

Ruhruquis  I id  al   Caracorum  bis  countryman  Guittetvmc Bouchet  or/'evrt  .  ••  i 

who  had  pnecuted  fm  the  khan  .\  bIIvci  tree,  supported  U\  foui  lions,  and  ejecting  foul  dil 
ferenl  liquors.    Abulgbazl     iarl  Iv,  p  536  >  mentions  the  paTnters  •>!  km)  ot  Chlun 
Vol.   IV  T 
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potism,  ami  leaves  to  the  subject  the  empty  names  of  philosophy,  freedom, 
and  filial  obedience.  Under  the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce, 
peace  and  justice,  were  restored;  the  great  canal,  of  five-hundred  miles, 
was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the  capital ;  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin; 
and  displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence  of  the  greatest  monarch  of 
Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  declined  from  the  pure  and  simple  re- 
ligion of  his  great  ancestor  ;  he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo  ;  and  his  blind 
attachment  to  the  lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China  (1)  pro- 
voked the  censure  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  successors  pol- 
luted the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrologers, 
while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  consumed  in  the  provinces 
by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his 
degenerate  race,  the  dynasty  of  the  Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of 
the  native  Chinese  ;  and  the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion 
of  the  desert.  Before  this  revolution,  they  had  forfeited  their  supre- 
macy over  the  dependant  branches  of  their  house,  the  khans  of  Kipzak 
and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatia  or  Transoxiana,  and  the  khans  of  Iran 
or  Persia.  By  their  distance  and  power,  these  royal  lieutenants  had 
soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of  obedience;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to  accept  a  sceptre  or  a  title  from  his  unworthy 
successors.  According  to  their  respective  situation  they  maintained 
the  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the  luxury  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  ;  but  the  princes  and  their  hordes  were  alike  disposed  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  foreign  worship.  After  some  hesitation  between  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Koran,  they  conformed  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and 
while  they  adopted  for  their  brethren  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  they 
renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Moguls,  the  idolaters  of 
China. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  excited  by  the 
escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
invasion,  were  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Less  potent 
than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like  the  Macedonian,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  by  the  shepherds  of  Scythia;  and  had  the  Tartars  un- 
dertaken the  siege,  Constantinople  must  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of 
Pekin,  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary  retreat 
of  Batou  from  the  Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of  the 
Franks  and  Greeks  ;(2)  and,  in  a  second  expedition,  death  surprised 
him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Caesars.  His  brother 
Borga  carried  the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  the  Byzantine  war  by  a  visit  to  Novogorod,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants  and  re- 
gulated the  tributes  of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Mamalukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia :  three  hundred 
thousand  horse  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Derbend;  and  the 
Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war.  After  the 
recovery  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Palaeologus,(3)  at  a  distance  from 
his  court  and  army,  was  surprised  and  surrounded,  in  a  Thracian  castle, 
by  twenty  thousand  Tartars.  But  the  object  of  their  march  was  a  pri- 
vate interest ;  they  came  to  the  deliverance  of  Azzadin,  the  Turkish 
sultan  ;  and  were  content  with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of  the  em- 
peror.    Their  general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  hordes 

(1)  The  attachment  of  tlie  klians,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarins,  to  the  bonzes  and  lamas, 
(Dubalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  p.  502,  503.)  seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of 
the  same  god,  of  the  Indian  Fo,  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindostan,  Siam, 
Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  But  this  mysterious  subject  is  still  lost  in  a  cloud,  which  the  re- 
searches of  our  Asiatic  society  may  gradually  dispel. 

('-')  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545,  546  )  might  propagate 
and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory  of  ihe  kings  of  the  Franks  on  the  conflucs  i  ( 
Rnlgana.  .Abulplr.ira^iiis,  (Dynast,  p.  510  )  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be 
easily  deceived. 

(3)  See  Pachymer,  lib.  iii.  c.  £5.  and  lib.  ix.  c.  26,  27.  and  the  false  alarm  at  Nice,  lib.  iii. 
c.  27.     Nicepboras  Giegoras,  lib.  iv.  c.  6. 
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of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the 
third  of  the  khans  of  Kipzak  ;  obtained  in  marriage  Maria,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Palaeologus  ;  and  guarded  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and 
father.  The  subsequent  invasion  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of  out- 
laws and  fugitives ;  and  some  thousands  of  Alani  and  Comans,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  native  seats,  were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life, 
and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in 
Europe  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls.  The  first  terror  of  their  arms 
secured,  rather  than  disturbed,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sul- 
tan of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  interview  with  John  Vataces ;  and 
his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend  their  barrier  against 
the  common  enemy.(l)  That  barrier  indeed  was  soon  overthrown  ;  and 
the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Seljukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the 
Greeks.  The  formidable  Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Constan- 
tinople at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  groundless 
panic  of  the  citizens  of  Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror  which 
he  had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the  sound  of  a  dole- 
ful litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  the  Tartars,  good  Lord  deliver  us,"  had 
scattered  the  hasty  report  of  an  assault  and  massacre.  In  the  blind 
credulity  of  fear,  the  streets  of  Nice  were  crowded  with  thousands  of 
both  sexes,  who  knew  not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military  officers  could  relieve 
the  city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ambition  of  Holagou  and  his 
successors  was  fortunately  diverted  by  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  and  a 
long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars :  their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined 
them  to  unite  with  the  Greeks  and  Franks  ;(c2)  and  their  generosity  or 
contempt  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  reward  of  an  Ar- 
menian vassal.  The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  monarchy  were  disputed 
by  the  emirs  who  had  occupied  the  cities  or  the  mountains  ;  but  they 
ail  confessed  the  supremacy  of  the  khans  of  Persia  ;  and  he  often  inter- 
posed his  authority,  and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  depreda- 
tions, and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier. 
The  death  of  Cazan(3)  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  prin- 
ces of  the  house  of  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  control ;  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Ottoman  empirc.(4>) 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  of  Carizme  had  re- 
turned from  India  to  the  possession  and  defence  of  his  Persian  king- 
doms. In  the  space  of  eleven  years,  that  hero  fought  in  person  four- 
teen battles;  and  such  was  his  activity,  that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  se- 
venteen days  from  Teflis  to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles  Yet 
he  was  oppressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  innu- 
merable armies  of  the  Moguls  ;  and,  after  his  last  defeat.  Gelaleddin 
perished  ignobly  in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan.  His  death  dissolved  a 
vetsran  and  adventurous  army,  which  included  under  the  name  of  (  a- 
rizniians  or  Corasmins  many  Turkman  hordes,  that  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  sultan's  fortune.  The  bolder  and  mote  powerful  chiefs 
invaded  Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  :  the  more 
humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of  Iconium  ;  and  among 

( i )  <;.  tcropolita,  p,  36,  .".7.  Mi    Greg.  lib.  li.  c.  v.  lib.  |v.  c.  5. 

('-')  Abulpbaraglus,  who  wrote  In  tbe  yeai  1884,  declare*,  thai  the  Mogul*  lince  the  fa- 
bulous defeat  of  Baton,  bad  not  attacked  eltbei  the  Frank*  or  Greek! ;  Bud  of  this  be  is  a  com 
i"  u  in  wttueu.  Haytou  likewise,  tbe  Armenia*  prince,  celebrate*  theii  friendship  fui  hlin- 
■elf  ami  in;,  nation, 

(3)  Pacbymer  give*  a  splendid  character  of  Catau  Khan,  the  rival  <>t  Cyrus  ami  Alexauder, 
(lib.  >ii.  c.  1 .).    Iii  the  conclusion  of  bis  blatorj    lib  xill  1  t  much  from  the  ai 

rival  of  thirty  thousand  Tocbart  01  rnriar*,  who  were  ordered  bj  tbe  successor  of  Cacan  to 
restrain  the  rmi<  ol  bilbynia,  a.  i > 

(  1 1  1  lie  origin  01  the  1 tan  dynast)  1^  Illustrated  bj  ibe  1  ritli  ii  learning  "i  11.  >!<■  Gulgtii  i 

(HI11  des  Hun*,  torn,  vl  p.  329  3370  aud  d'Aiivllle,  (Etnplrc  run  p.  m  BJ  two  tnhabi 
turns  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  oriental)  nw>  learn  tin  liistorj  aud  geograpb)  <>t  n. cm  own 

■  I  null  . 
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these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the  Ottoman  line.  They  had  formerly 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains 
of  Mahan  and  Nesa ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same 
spot  should  have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and  Turk- 
ish empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Karismian  army,  Soliman 
Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  :  his  son  Orthogrul 
became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin,  and  established  at  Surgut,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents, 
whom  he  governed  fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  was  the 
father  of  Thaman,  or  Athman,  whose  Turkish  name  has  been  melted 
into  the  appellation  of  the  caliph  Othman  ;  and  if  we  describe  that  pas- 
toral chief  as  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  separate  from  those  cha- 
racters all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness.  Othman  possessed,  and  per- 
haps surpassed,  the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  soldier;  and  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  were  propitious  to  his  independence  and  success.  The 
Seljukian  dynasty  was  no  more ;  and  the  distance  and  decline  of  the 
Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised  him  from  the  control  of  a  superior. 
He  was  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  Greek  empire:  the  Koran  sancti- 
fied his  yazi,  or  holy  war,  against  the  infidels  ;  and  their  political  errors 
unlocked  the  passes  of  mount  Olympus,  and  invited  him  to  descend 
into  the  plains  of  Bithynia.  Till  the  reign  of  Palasologus,  these  passes 
had  been  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who  were  re- 
paid by  their  own  safety  and  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  emperor 
abolished  their  privilege  and  assumed  their  office  ;  but  the  tribute  was 
rigorously  collected,  the  custody  of  the  passes  was  neglected,  and  the 
hardy  mountaineers  degenerated  into  a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants 
without  spirit  or  discipline.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  the  year 
1299  of  the  Christian  era,  that  Othman  first  invaded  the  territory 
of  Nicomedia  ;(1)  and  the  singular  accuracy  of  the  date  seems  to  dis- 
close some  foresight  of  the  rapid  and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster. 
The  annals  of  the  twenty  seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  inroads  :  and  his  hereditary  troops  were  multiplied  in 
each  campaign  by  the  accession  of  captives  and  volunteers.  Instead  of 
retreating  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful  and  defensible 
posts;  fortified  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  first  pillaged;  and 
renounced  the  pastoral  life  for  the  baths  and  palaces  of  his  infant  capi- 
tals. But  it  was  not  till  Othman  was  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
that  he  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which  had 
been  surrendered  by  famine  or  treachery  to  the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan. 
The  glory  of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  of  his  descendants ; 
but  the  Turks  have  transcribed,  or  composed,  a  royal  testament  of  his 
last  counsels  of  justice  and  moderation.(2) 

From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  date  the  true  era  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  lives  and  possessions  of  the  Christian  subjects  were 
redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  ; 
and  the  city,  by  the  labours  of  Orchan,  assum-ed  the  aspect  of  a  Ma- 

(1)  See  Pachymer,  lib.  x.  c.  25,  26.  lib.  xiii.  c.  33,  54.  36.  ami  concerning  tlie  guard  of  the 
mountains,  lit),  i.  c.  5— fi  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  lil>.  vii.  c.  1.  aud  the  tiist  book  of  Laouicas 
Clialcondyies,  the  Athenian. 

(2)  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turns  have  any  writers  older  than  Mahomet  II.  nor  can  I 
reach  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle  (Annales  Turcici  ad  Annum  1550.),  translated  by  John 
Gaudier,  and  published  by  Leunclavius  (ad  calcem  Laonic.  Chalcoud.  p.  511— 350  ),  with  co- 
pious pandects,  or  commentaries.  The  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  (A.  D.  1300— 16S3.) 
of  tlie  othman  empire  was  tianslated  into  English  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Demetrius  Cauteinir, 
prince  of  Moldavia  (London,  1734,  in  folio).  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange  blunders  in 
oriental  history  ;  but  he  was  conversant  with  the  language,  the  annals,  and  the  institutions  of 
the  links.  Cantemir  partly  draws  his  materials  from  the  Synopsis  of  Saadi  Etfendi  of  Larissa, 
dedicated  in  the  year  1696  to  sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  valuable  abridgment  of  the  original  his- 
torians. In  one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr  Johnson  praises  Knolles  (a  general  History  of  the  Turks 
to  the  present  year,  London,  1605),  as  the  first  of  historiaus,  unhappy  only  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  a  partial  and  verbose  compilation  from  Latin  writers, 
thirteen  hundred  f.  lio  pages  of  speeches  and  battles,  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened 
&i,*,  which  requires  from  the  bistoiian  some  tincture  of  philosophy  aud  criticism. 
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hometan  capital ;  Frusa  was  decorated  with  a  moscli,  a  college,  and  a 
hospital  of  royal  foundation  ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for  the 
name  and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty  ;  and  the  most  skilful  profes- 
sors, of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  attracted  the  Persian  and  Arahian 
students  from  the  ancient  schools  of  oriental  learning.  The  office  of 
vizir  was  instituted  for  Aladin,  the  brother  of  Orchan  ;  and  a  different 
habit  distinguished  the  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems  from 
the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of  loose  squadrons 
of  Turkman  cavalry,  who  served  without  pay,  and  fought  without  disci- 
pline ;  but  a  regular  body  of  infantry  was  first  established  and  trained 
by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A  great  number  of  volunteers  was  enrolled 
with  a  small  stipend,  but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless 
they  were  summoned  to  the  field :  their  rude  manners,  and  seditious 
temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  young  captives  as  his  soldiers 
and  those  of  the  prophet ;  but  the  Turkish  peasants  were  still  allowed 
to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow  his  standard,  with  the  appellation 
and  hopes  of  freebooters.  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  Moslems  :  a  train  of  battering  engines  was  framed  for  the 
use  of  sieges  ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was  made  on  the  cities 
of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Orchan  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  all  who  were 
desirous  of  departing  with  their  families  and  effects  ;  but  the  widows 
of  the  slain  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the  sacrile- 
gious plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the  images,  were  sold  or  ran- 
somed at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  was 
vanquished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Othman  :(1)  he  subdued  the 
whole  province  or  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  Christians  confessed  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  a  reign,  which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the 
Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  the  modest  title  of  emir ; 
and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the  princes  of  Roum  or  Anatolia,(2) 
his  military  forces  were  surpassed  by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Carama- 
nia,  each  of  whom  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men.  Their  dominions  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  king- 
dom :  but  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  who  formed  new 
principalities  on  the  Greek  empire,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  light  of 
history.  The  maritime  country  from  the  Fropontis  to  the  Maeandef 
and  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  so  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged,  was 
finally  lost  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  Andronicus  the  elder.(S)  Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their  names  to  their  con- 
quests, and  their  conquests  to  their  posterity.  The  captivity  or  ruin  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  consummated;  and  the  barbarous  lords 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic  and  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  In  the  loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the  fall 
of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick,  of  the  Revela- 
tions :(4)  the  desolation  is  complete;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the 
church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller. 
The  circus  and  three  stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with 
wolves  and  foxes;  Sardes  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village;  the  god  of 

(1)  Cantaciizene  though  he  relit.-*  the  battle  and  heroic  fliclit  of  dm  younger  Andronicus 
(lib.  ii.  c.  6—8.)  disiemblea  i>y  his  silence  the  loss  of  Prnsa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  wbii 
fairly  confessed  i»  Nlcephoras  Gregoras  (lib.  fill.  15.  9.  18.  <:.  11.  6.).    it  appears  thai   Nic< 
was  taken  by  Orchan  in  1330,  and  Nicomedia  in  1339,  which  arc  somewhat  different 

the    luikisli  dates. 

(2)  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emits  is  extracted  from  i»"  contemporaries,  the  • 
Nlcephoras  Gregoras  (lih.  vij.  1.)  and  the  Irablan  Marakeschi  (de  Gulgues,  torn.  It.  i>.  11.  p, 
7t;,  77  )    See  likewise  the  flrst  hook  of  1 1 mis  Chalcoudyles. 

(3)  Pacbymer,  lib.  xiii.  c.  13. 

(4)  Sec  the  ir.iwii  of  Wheeler  and  spun,  ..r  Pococke  and  <  handler,  and  mora  particularly, 
Smith  s  Survey  ol  the  Seven  Churches  ol  Asia,  p  MS  .:<  1 i><  more  pious  antiquaries 
labour  to  i«-<  qui  ile  tin  promist  a  and  threats  "i  tin-  authoi  ol  Hie  Revelatious  with  the  present 
«tate  ol  no-  ..'viii  .  ities.  Perhaps  ll  would  ho  more  prudent  to  conOue  bia  prcdii  lions  i  •  ihc 
rhftiacteit  and  events  ol'  Li.-,  own  tunes. 
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Mahomet,  without  n  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  moschs  of  Thya- 
tira  and  Pergamus ;  and  the  populousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone  has 
been  saved  by  prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  for- 
gotten by  the  emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  years; 
and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among 
the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect ;  a 
column  in  a  scene  of  ruins  ;  a  pleasing  example,  that  the  paths  of  ho- 
nour and  safety  may  sometimes  be  the  same.  The  servitude  of  Rhodes 
was  delayed  about  two  centuries,  by  the  establishment  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John" of  Jerusalem  ;(1)  under  the  discipline  of  the  order,  that  island 
emerged  into  fame  and  opulence ;  the  noble  and  warlike  monks  were 
renowned  by  land  and  sea  ;  and  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked, 
and  repelled,  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  authors,  of  their 
final  ruin.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  elder  and  younger  Andronicus, 
the  son  of  Othman  achieved,  almost  without  resistance,  the  conquest  of 
Bithynia  ;  and  the  same  disorders  encouraged  the  Turkish  emirs  of  Ly- 
dia  and  Ionia  to  build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honour,  Cantacuzene 
was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  adversaries,  by  calling  to  his  aid 
the  public  enemies  of  his  religion  and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin, 
concealed  under  a  Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek; 
he  was  united  with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and  reciprocal 
services  ;  and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the  vain  rhetoric  of  the 
times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.(2)  On  the  report 
of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who  was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court, 
the  prince  of  Ionia  assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels, 
with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men ;  sailed  in  tha  depth  of 
"inter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From  thence, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  rescued  "the  empress,  who  was  besieged  in  Demotica  by 
the  wild  Bulgarians.  At  that  disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death 
of  his  beloved  Cantacuzene  was  concealed  by  his  flight  into  Servia:  but 
the  grateful  Irene,  impatient  to  behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to 
enter  the  city,  and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich  ap- 
parel, and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  delicacy,  the  gen- 
tle Barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of  an  unfortunate  friend,  to  visit 
his  wife,  or  to  taste  the  luxuries  of  the  palace ;  sustained  in  his  tent 
the  rigour  of  the  winter;  and  rejected  the  hospitable  gift,  that  he  might 
share  .the  hardships  of  two  thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as 
himself  of  that  honour  and  distinction.  Necessity  and  revenge  might 
justify  his  predatory  excursions  by  sea  and  land ;  he  left  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  persevered  in  the 
fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarkation  was  hastened  by  a 
fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the  season,  the  clamours  of  his  indepen- 
dent troops,  and  the  weight  of  his  spoils  and  captives.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  civil  war,  the  prince  of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe  ; 
joined  his  arms  with  those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix  some  reproach  on  his 
imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  crowns, 
which  he  accepted  from  the  Byzantine  court ;  but  his  friend  was  satisfied 

CO  Consult  the  fourth  booh  of  the  Histoiie  lie  1'Ordre  de  Malthe,  par  l'abbe  de  Vertot.  That 
pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance,  in  supposing  that  othman  a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian 
hills,  could  besiege  Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

(2)  Nicephoras  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiable  character.  (lib.  xii. 
vii.  Mii.  iv.  x.  xiv  i.  i\.  xvi.  vi.)  Cantacuzene  speaks  with  honour  and  esteem  of  his  allv. 
(lib  iii.  c  .it;.  57  63,  64  66-68.  86.  &9  0;">,  96  )  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimen- 
tal passion  for  tuc  Turk,  ami  t.ulirectl)  denies  the  possibility  oi  such  unnatural  fiieiidihip. 
lib.  iv.  c.  -10.) 
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and  the  conduct  of  Amir  is  excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending 
against  the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  maritime  power  of 
the  I'mks  had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice, and  the  order  of  St.  John,  in  a  laudable  crusade;  their  galleys  in- 
vaded the  coast  of  Ionia;  and  Amir  was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  the 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Ithodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.(l) 
Before  his  death,  he  generously  recommended  another  ally  of  his  own 
nation  ;  not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than  himself,  but  more  able  to  afford 
a  prompt  and  powerful  succour,  by  his  situation  along  the  Propontis  and 
in  the  front  of  Constantinople.  13y  the  prospect  of  a  more  advanta- 
geous treaty,  the  Turkish  prince  of  Bythynia  was  detached  from  his 
engagements  with  Anne  of  Savoy  ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dictated 
the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  daughter  of 
Cantacuzene,  he  would  invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and  a  son. 
Parental  tenderness  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of  ambition;  the  Greek 
clergy  connived  at  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of 
Mahomet;  and  the  father  of  Theodora  describes,  with  shameful  satis- 
faction, the  dishonour  of  the  purple.(2)  A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  at- 
tended the  ambassadors,  who  disembarked  from  thirty  vessels  before 
his  cam))  of  Selybria.  A  stately  pavilion  was  erected,  in  which  the  em- 
press Irene  passed  the  night  with  her  daughters.  In  the  morning  Theo- 
dora ascended  a  throne,  which  was  surrounded  with  curtains  of  silk  and 
gold;  the  troops  were  under  arms;  but  the  emperor  alone  was  on 
horseback.  At  a  signal  the  curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  dis- 
close the  bride,  or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs  and  hy* 
inenseal  torches  :  the  sound  of  music  and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joyful 
event  ;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the  theme  of  the  nuptial  song, 
which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age  could  produce.  Without 
the  rites  of  the  church,  Theodora  was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord  ; 
but  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  she  should  preserve  her  religion  in  the 
haram  of  Boursa;  and  her  father  celebrates  her  charity  and  devotion  in 
this  ambiguous  situation.  After  his  peaceful  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited  his  Turkish  ally, 
who  with  four  sons  by  various  wives,  expected  him  at  Scutari,  on  the 
Asiatic  shore.  The  two  princes  partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the 
banquet  and  the  chase;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of  her  mother.  Hut  the 
friendship  of  Orchan  was  subservient  to  his  religion  and  interest  ;  and 
in  the  Genoese  war  he  joined  without  a  blush  the  enemies  of  (  anta- 
cuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ottoman  prince  had  inserted 
i  singular  condition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  *ell  his  prisoners 
at  Constantinople,  or  transport  them  into  Asia.     A  naked  crowd   of 

<  Christians,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  ma- 
trons and  virgins,  was  exposed  in  the  public  market:  the  whip  was  fre- 
quently used  to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  the  indigent 

<  Hicks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were  led  away  to  the  worst 
<■xil-.it  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage.(3)  Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to 
subscribe  the  same  terms,  and  their  execution  must  have  been  -til!  more 
pernicious  to  the  empire:  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  li.nl  been  de- 
tached to  the  assist. nice  of  the  empress  Anne  j  but  the  entire  forces 
of  Orchan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of  his  father.     Yet  these  cala- 

(i)  After  the  conqncsl  "i  Smyrna  bj  tbc  Latins,  the  defence  of  ttaii  fortress  was  imposed 
by  Pope  Gregorj  \i  on  the  knights  ol  Rhodes    (See  Vertot,  lib.  v.) 
(21  Set  Cantacuzene  lib.  iii.  c  95.     Nicephorei  Gregoras,  »ii>>.  foi  the  light  ni  mraul 
or,  brandi  tbc  emperoi  with  the  names  of  tyrant  .ma  Herod,  excusi    ralbei  than  blames, 
this  Tuikish  marriage,  and  alleges  tbe  passion  and  i»'»'  i  ol  On  ban, 

«v  i/.'.;   fltpaiKom    (Turkish)  virepatpu>¥  laTpawat.  (tib,  w    v  |     He  afterward 
i .  I<  bratt  -  bis  kingdom  and  armies-    See  bis  reign  In  <  antemli    p     i 

rhe  most  Hvelj  and   c< ■■<■  picture  ol   this  captivity  may  bi   found  in  tbi    bisloi 

i  .,     (c.  g .)  who  fairlj  describes  what  Cantacuzew  coufesst    with  a  guilty  blush  I 
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mities  were  of  a  transient  nature;  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
the  fugitives  might  return  to  their  hahitations ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  civil  and  foreign  wars,  Europe  was  completely  evacuated  by  the 
Moslems  of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his  pupil  that  Canta- 
cuzene  inflicted  the  deep  and  deadly  wound,  which  could  never  be  healed 
by  his  sucessors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  by  his  theological  dia- 
logues against  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Ignorant  of  their  own  history, 
the  modern  Turks  confound  their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,(l)  and  describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal  robber, 
who,  with  eighty  companions,  explores  by  stratagem  a  hostile  and  un- 
known shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse,  was  trans- 
ported in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as  the  friend,  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror. In  the  civil  wars  of  Romania,  he  performed  some  service,  and 
perpetrated  more  mischief;  but  the  Chersonesus  was  insensibly  filled 
with  a  Turkish  colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the 
restitution  of  the  fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays  be- 
tween the  Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had  been  made,  when  an  earth- 
quake shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces ;  the  dismantled  places 
were  occupied  by  the  Turks ;  and  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  rebuilt  and  repeopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of 
Cantacuzene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  his 
last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a  rash  contest,  and  to 
compare  their  own  weakness  with  "the  numbers  and  valour,  the  discipline 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslems.  His  prudent  counsels  were  despised 
by  the  headstrong  vanity  of  youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories 
of  the  Ottomans.  But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  of  the 
jerid,  Soliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  the  aged  Orchan 
wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant  son. 

But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  their  enemies  ; 
and  the  Turkish  scimetar  was  wielded  with  the  same  spirit  by  Amurath 
the  First,  the  son  of  Orchan  and  the  brother  of  Soliman.  By  the  pale 
and  fainting  light  of  the  Byzantine  annals,(3)  we  can  discern,  that  he 
subdued  without  resistance  the  whole  province  of  Romania,  or  Thrace, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Haemus,  and  the  verge  of  the  capital ; 
and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his  government  and 
religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople,  whose  decline  is  almost  coeval  with 
her  foundation,  had  often  in  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted 
by  the  Barbarians  of  the  east  and  west;  but  never  till  this  fatal  hour 
had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  by  the 
arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or  generosity  of 
Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  conquest ;  and  his  pride  was  sa- 
tisfied with  the  frequent  and  humble  attendance  of  the  emperor  John 
Palaeologus  and  his  four  sons,  who  followed  at  his  summons  the  court 
and  camp  of  the  Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian 
nations  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
Bosnians,  and  Albanians  ;  and  these  warlike  tribes,  who  had  so  often 
insulted  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by  his  de- 
structive inroads.  Their  countries  did  not  abound  either  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  nor  were  their  rustic  hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by  commerce, 
or  decorated  by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have 
Leijn  distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and  body ; 
and  they  were  converted  by  a  prudent  institution  into  the  firmest  and 

(1)  Ih  this  passage  and  the  first  conquest*  in  Europe,  Cantemir,  (p.  27,  &c.)  gives  a 
miserable  idea  of  his  Tui ki*h  guides :  nor  am  I  much  better  satisfied  with  Chalcoudyles.  (lib. 
1.  p.  12,  &c.)  They  forget  to  confute  the  most  authentic  record,  the  fourth  book  of  Canta 
tnifue.     I  likewise  regret  the  last  books,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicephoras  Gregoras. 

(2)  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzeue  and  Gregoras,  there  follows  a  daik  interval  of  a 
hundred  years.  George  Pbranza,  Michael  Ducas,  and  Laonicns  Chalcoudyles,  all  Hire;  wiotf 
alter  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
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most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  greatness.(l)  The  vizier  of 
Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign,  that,  according  to  the  Mahometan  law, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  captives  ;  and  that  the 
duty  might  easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  at  Galli- 
poli,  to  watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  foi  his  use,  the  stoutest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  the 
edict  was  proclaimed;  many  thousands  of  the  European  captives  were 
educated  in  religion  and  arms ;  and  the  new  militia  was  consecrated 
and  named  by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their  ranks, 
he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier, 
and  his  blessing  was  delivered  in  these  words  :  "  Let  them  be  called  Ja- 
"  nizaries,"  yengi  cheri,  or  new  soldiers,  "  may  their  countenance  lie 
"  for  ever  bright !  their  hand  victorious  !  their  sword  keen  !  may  their 
"  spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  !  and  wheresoever 
"  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a  white  face !'  (2)  Such  was  the  origin 
of  these  haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the 
sultans  themselves.  Their  valour  lias  declined,  their  discipline  is  re- 
laxed, and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  contending  with  the 
order  and  weapons  of  modern  tactics  ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  institu- 
tion, they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority  in  war;  since  a  regular  body 
of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise  and  pay,  was  not  maintained  by  any 
of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The  Janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of 
proselytes  against  their  idolatrous  countrymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cos- 
sova,  the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  were  finally 
crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked  over  the  field,  he  observed  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  slain  consisted  of  beardless  youths;  and  listened  to 
the  nattering  reply  of  his  vizier,  that  age  and  wisdom  would  have  taught 
them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms.  But  the  sword  of  his  Jani- 
zaries could  not  defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  despair ;  a  Servian  sol- 
dier started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and  Amurath  was  pierced  in 
the  belly  with  a  mortal  wound.  The  grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in 
his  temper,  modest  in  his  apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue  ; 
but  the  Moslems  were  scandalized  at  his  absence  from  public  worship  ; 
and  he  was  corrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to  reject 
his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause  ;  a  mixture  of  servitude  and  freedom  not 
unfrequent  in  oriental  history. (3) 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  tho  son  and  successor  of  Amurath,  is  strong- 
ly expressed  in  his  surname  of  Itrfcrim,  or  the  Lightning;  and  he  might 
glory  in  the  epithet,  which  was  drawn  from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  march.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
reign,(4)  he  incessantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to 
Adrianople,  from  tho  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and,  though  he 
strenuously  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the  law,  lie  invaded  with  im- 
partial ambition,  the  Christian  and  the  Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  From  Angora  and  Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  the  northern  regions  of 
Anatolia  were  reduced  to  his  obedience;  he  stripped  of  their  hereditary 
possessions  his  brother  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and 
Sarukhan  ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  [conium,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.     Nor  were  the  con- 

())  See  Cantemir,  p.  37— el.  with  his  owu  large  ami  curious  annota 

('2)  WhitewaA  black  face  are  common  ami  proverbial  expressions  ol  praise  ami  re| u 

In  toe  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger  est  huue  in  Rouiane  caveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin 
sentence. 

(3)  See  the  life  ami  death  of  Sforad,  <>r  Amurath  I.  in  Caotemir,  fp.  53-  '  >.)  il"'  flrst  I k 

of  t . iiairoiuiyit's,  and  the  Annates  Turclci  ol  Leuuclavius.  According  to  anotliei  story,  the 
sultan  was  stabbed  by  a  Croat  in  Ins  lent  ;  ami  tin.-,  accident  was  alii  un1  to  Busbequius,  ( I  pist. 
I.  p.  98.) as  an  excuse  for  the  unwortb)  precaution  of  pinioning,  at  II  were,  between  i».> 
attendants,  an  ambassador's  ai  mis.  when  he  Is  introduced  to  the  royal  presence. 

(i)  rhe  reign  ol  Bajazcl  I.  oi  llderlm  Bayasld,  la  contained  in  Cantemir,  (p.  16.)  the  second 

I)  n.k  <>i  i  bad  ondyles,  and  the  Anualei  T ,     i  lie  surname  "i  llderlm,  "i  lightning,  la  an 

example,  that  the  conquerors  and  poets  ol  evei  ./Hit  truth  of  a  system,  which 

le rives  the  sublime  from  the  principle  ol  terror. 
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quests  of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  Europe.  No  sooner  had  lie 
imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  than 
he  passed  the  Danube  to  seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart 
of  Moldavia.(l)  Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  acknowledged  a  Turkish  master  :  an  obsequious 
bishop  led  him  through  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  into  Greece  :  and  we 
may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  chief,  who 
possessed  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  beauteous  daughter.  The  Turkish  communication 
between  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  sta- 
tioned at  Gallipoli  a  fleet  of  galleys  to  command  the  Hellespont  and  in- 
tercept the  Latin  succours  of  Constantinople.  While  the  monarch  in- 
dulged his  passions  in  a  boundless  range  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  im- 
posed on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid  laws  of  modesty  and  abstinence  ;  and 
the  harvest  was  peaceably  reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his 
cam]).  Provoked  by  the  loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he 
collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  his  dominions,  who  expect- 
ed that  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in  silence  ;  but  an  Ethiopian  buffoon  pre- 
sumed to  insinuate  the  true  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  future  venality  was 
left  without  excuse,  by  annexing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  office  of  Cad- 
hi.(y)  The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman 
greatness ;  and  Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent  of  sultan  from 
the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mamalukes  ;(3) 
a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that  was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion,  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house  of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet.  The  ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the  obligation 
of  deserving  this  august  title  ;  and  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  the  Turkish  victories  and  de- 
feats. Sigismond,  the  Hungarian  king,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  the 
emperors  of  the  west:  his  cause  was  that  of  Europe  and  the  church  ;  and 
on  the  report  of  his  danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and  Germany 
were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and  that  of  the  cross.  In  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis,  Bajazet  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Christians,  who  had  proudly  boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should 
fall,  they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances.  The  far  greater  part  were 
slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube ;  and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constanti- 
nople by  the  river  and  the  Black  sea,  returned  after  a  long  circuit,  to  his 
exhausted  kingdom. (i)  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Bajazet  threatened  that 
he  would  besiege  Buda  ;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent  countries  of 
Germany  and  Italy;  and  that  he  would  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of 
oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Borne.  His  progress  was  checked,  not 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  apostle  ;  not  by  a  crusade  of  the 
Christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout.  The  disorders 
of  the  moral,  are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of  the  physical  world  ; 
and  an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  a  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  pre- 
vent or  suspend  the  misery  of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war ;  but  the  disastrous  ad- 
venture of  the  French  has  procured  us  some  memorials  which  illustrate 

(i)  Cantemir,  wlio  celebrates  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  over  the  Turks,  (p.  47.)  had 
composed  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  his  principality  of  Moldavia,  which  has  been  long 
promised,  and  is  still  unpublished. 

(2)  Leunclav.  Annal.  Turcici,  p.  318,  319.  The  venality  of  the  cadhis  has  long  been  an  ob- 
ject of  scandal  and  satiie;  and  if  we  distrust  the  obsci  vatioiis  of  our  travellers,  we  may  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  the  Turks  themselves.  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Oricntale,  p.  216,217.229,230.) 

(3)  The  fact,  which  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  history  of  Ben.  Schounah,  a  contemporary  Sy- 
liau  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  356  )  destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and 
t  anterjiir  (p.  14,  )5.)  of  the  election  of  Othroan  to  the  dignity  of  sultan. 

(1)  See  the  Decades  Kerum  H'liigaricarum  (Dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  p.  379.)  of  Bonfinius.an  Italian, 
who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  war  invited  into  Hungary  to  compose  an  eloquent  history  of  that 
kingdom.  Vet  if  it  bo  extant  and  accessible,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  some  homely 
chronicle  ol  the  time  and  count:/. 
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the  victory  and  character  of  Bajazet.(l)  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sove- 
reign of  Flanders,  and  uncle  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  yielded  to  the  ardour 
of  his  son,  John  count  of  Nevers  ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accompa- 
nied hy  four  princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the  French  monarch. 
Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the  sire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and 
oldest  captains  of  Christendom; (2)  but  the  constable,  admiral  and  mar- 
shal of  France(3)  commanded  an  army,  which  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  a  thousand  knights  and  squires.  These  splendid  names  were  the 
source  of  presumption  and  the  bane  of  discipline.  So  many  might  aspire 
to  command,  that  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  their  national  spirit 
despised  both  their  enemies  and  their  allies  ;  and  in  the  persuasion  that 
Bajazet  would  fly,  or  must  fall,  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they 
should  visit  Constantinople  and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.  When  their 
scouts  announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
youths  were  at  table,  already  heated  with  wine;  they  instantly  clasped 
their  armour,  mounted  their  horses,  rode  full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and 
resented  as  an  affront  the  advice  of  Sigismond,  which  would  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  foremost  attack.  The  battle 
of  Nicopolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French  would  have  obeyed 
the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians :  but  it  might  have  been  gloriously 
won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated  the  valour  of  the  French.  They 
dispersed  the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Asia;  forced  a  ram- 
part of  stakes,  which  had  been  planted  against  the  cavalry;  broke  after 
a  bloody  conflict,  the  janizaries  themselves :  and  were  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued  from  the  woods,  and 
charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of  intrepid  warriors.  In  the  speed  and 
secrecy  of  his  march,  in  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the  battle,  his  ene- 
mies felt  and  admired  the  military  talents  of  Bajazet.  They  accuse  his 
cruelty  in  the  use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers,  and 
four-and-twenty  lords,  whose  birth  and  riches  were  attested  by  his  Latin 
interpreters,  the  remainder  of  the  French  captives,  who  had  survived 
the  slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led  before  his  throne  ;  and,  as  they  re- 
fused to  abjure  their  faith,  were  successively  beheaded  in  his  presence. 
The  sultan  was  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  janizaries  ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the  French  had  massa- 
cred their  Turkish  prisoners,(4.)  they  might  impute  to  themselves  the 
consequences  of  a  just  retaliation.  A  knight,  whose  life  had  been  spared, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable 
tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom  of  the  noble  captives.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  count  of  Nevers,  with  the  princes  and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged 
along  in  the  marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful  trophy 
to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  confined  at  Boursa,  as 
often  as  Bajazet  resided  in  his  capital.  The  sultan  was  pressed  each  day 
to  expiate  with  their  blood,  the  blood  of  his  martyrs;  but  he  had  pro- 
nounced that  they  shoul  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his 
word  was   irrevocable.     He  was  assured  of  their  value   and  importance 

(1)  I  slinuid  not  complain  of  the  labour  nf  this  work,  if  niv  materials  were  alwa\s  derived 
iimii  such  booki  as  the  chronicle  ol  honest  Proi&sard  (vol,  iv.'c  or.  ra.  72.  74.79—83,  85,  87. 
S  1. I,  who  read  little,  inquired  much,  ami  believed  all.  I  lie  Original  memoirs  ol  the  marechal 
de  lioncicault  (partie  1.  c.  2J— 28.)  add  some  fans,  but  the)  are  drj  and  deficieut,  if  com- 
pared with  tlic  pleasant  garrulity  of  Froissard. 

i  .•)  An  accurate  niemoii  oh  the  life  ol  Bquerrand  VII.  sirede  Coney,  has  been  given  by  the 
iiaron  de  Zurlaurx  u  i  Hist  de  I'Ai  ademie  dei  Inscriptions,  torn.  sxv.).    His  iank  and  . 

mods  wrtc  <N|iiaii>  siderable  In  Prance  ami  England  ;  and  In  1375,  he  led  an  arm)  ol  ad 

renturera  into  Switzerland,  to  rerovcr  a  large  patrimony  «inrii  he  claimed  in  right  of  ins 
grandmother,  the  daughter  of  tlic  emperor  Albert  I.  of  Austria  (sinner  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse 
Occidental,  torn.  .1  p.  LIB 

(3)  That  inilitar)  office,  so  respectable  .it  present,  «:i>  still  more  cospicoom  when  il  was 
divided  between  two  prisons  (Daniel,  Hist.  <i<-  la  Mlllce  Francois,  torn.  it.  p.  5  ».  one  ol 
these,  tin  marshal  ol  the  crusade,  wa  tbi  famous  Rnucicault,  who  afterward  defended  Con- 
st!  lople,  governed  Genoa,  Invaded  tin-  i  oasl  ol  flaia,  and  dli  d  In  the  held  ol  lxin<  our. 

(i)  For  this  odlpus  fact,  th<  ibbi  .:.  Vertot  quotes  the  Hist.  Auoiiyrae  de  St.  Denys,  lib.  ilv. 
C    Id,  II  (Ordre  dc  MulUie    loin.  ii.  p.  3iU  ) 
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hv  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and  intercessions  of  the 
khiirs  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  presented  him  with  a  gold 
salt-cellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and.  of  the  price  of  ten  thousand 
ducats ;  and  Charles  the  sixth  despatched,  hy  the  way  of  Hungary,  a 
cast  of  Norwegian  hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  fine 
linen  of  Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  the 
great  Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of  distance  rather  than 
of  art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats for  the  count  of  Nevers  and  the  surviving  princes  and  barons :  the 
marshal  Boucicault,  a  famous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortu- 
nate :  but  the  admiral  of  France  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  ;  and  the 
constable,  with  the  sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa.  This 
heavy  demand,  which  was  doubled  with  incidental  costs,  fell  chiefly  on 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on  1  is  Flemish  subjects,  who  were 
bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute  for  the  knighthood  and  captivity 
of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord.  For  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  debt, 
some  merchants  of  Genoa  gave  security  to  the  amount  of  five  times 
the  sum  ;  a  lesson  to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and  credit 
are  the  links  of  the  society  of  nations.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  that  the  French  captives  should  swear  never  to  bear  arms  against 
the  person  of  their  conqueror ;  but  the  ungenerous  restraint  was  abo- 
lished by  Bajazet  himself.  "  I  despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy, 
"  thy  oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayest  be  ambitious 
"  of  "effacing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune  of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble 
"  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will  re- 
*'  joice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field  of  battle."  Before  their 
departure,  they  were  indulged  in  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the 
court  of  Boursa.  The  French  princes  admired  the  magnificence  of  the 
Ottoman,  whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage  was  composed  of  seven 
thousand  huntsmen  ami  seven  thousand  falconers.(l)  In  their  presence, 
and  at  his  command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  chamberlains  was  cut  open, 
on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drinking  the  goat's  milk  of  a  poor  wo- 
man. The  strangers  were  astonished  by  this  act  of  justice  ;  but  it  was 
the  justice  of  a  sultan  who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight  of  evidence, 
or  to  measure  the  degrees  of  guilt 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guardian,  John  Pala?o- 
logus  remained  thirty-six  years,  the  helpless,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  careless,  spectator  of  the  public  ruin.(2)  Love,  or  rather  lust,  was 
his  only  vigorous  passion  ;  and,  in  the  embraces  of  the  wives  or  virgins 
t  of  the  city,  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the  dishonour  of  the  emperor  of 
*  the  Romans.  Andronicus,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople, 
an  intimate  and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurath  ;  and 
the  two  youths  conspired  against  the  authority  and  lives  of  their  parents. 
The  presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe  soon  discovered  and  dissipated  their 
rash  counsels  ;  and,  after  depriving  Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Ottoman 
threatened  his  vassal  with  the  treatment  of  an  accomplice  and  an  enemy, 
unless  he  inflicted  a  similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.  Palasologus 
trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  a  cruel  precaution  involved  in  the  same  sen- 
tence the  childhood  and  innocence  of  John  the  son  of  the  criminal.  But 
the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  skilfully,  performed,  that  the  one  re- 
tained the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  in- 
firmity of  squinting.  Thus  excluded  from  the  succession,  the  two  princes 

(1)  Sherefeddin  Ali  (Hist,  de  Tiinour  Bcc.  lib.  v.  c.  13  )  allows  Eajazct  a  round  number  of 
twelve  thousand  officers  and  servants  of  the  chase.  A  part  of  his  spoils  was  afterward>  tl is 
played  in  a  hunting  match  ofTiiuour;  1.  hounds  with  satin  housings;  2.  leopards  with  col- 
lars set  w  ith  jewels  ;  3.  Grecian  greyhounds  ;  and,  4.  dogs  from  Kurope  as  strong  as  Africau 
limis  (idem,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.).  Bajazet  was  particularly  fond  of  riving  bis  hawks  at  cranes 
(Chalcoudyles,  lib.  ii.  p. 35.). 

(2)  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palaeologus  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  l3/>4  to  1402,  see  Ducas, 
c.  9— 1.">.  Pbranza,  lib.  i.  c.  16— SI.  and  tbe  first  and  second  books  of  Chalcondyles,  wliow 
proper  subject  is  drowned  ill  in  a  sea  of  episode. 
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were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema  ;  and  the  piety  of  Manuel,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
imperial  crown.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Latins  and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a  revolution ;  and  the 
two  emperors  were  buried  in  the  tower,  from  whence  the  two  pri- 
soners were  exalted  to  the  throne.  Another  period  of  two  years  af- 
forded Palaeologus  and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape  :  it  was  contrived 
by  the  magic  or  subtlety  of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately  named  the 
angel  or  the  devil ;  they  fled  to  Scutari ;  their  adherents  armed  'in  their 
cause;  and  the  two  Byzantine  factions  displayed  the  ambition  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  Ctesar  and  Pompey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world.  The  Roman  world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  thirty  in  breadth;  a  space  of  ground  not  more  extensive  than  the 
lesser  principalities  of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the  remains  of  Constantino- 
ple had  not  still  represented  the  wealth  and  populousness  of  a  king- 
dom. To  restore  the  public  peace,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this 
fragment  of  the  empire;  and  while  Palseologus  and  Manuel  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded 
to  the  blind  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rhodosto  and  Selybria. 
In  the  tranquil  slumber  of  royalty,  the  passions  of  John  Palseologus 
survived  his  reason  and  his  strength ;  he  deprived  his  favourite  and  heir 
of  a  blooming  princess  of  Trebizond ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor 
laboured  to  consummate  his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
noblest  Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Ottoman 
porte.  They  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but  a  plan  of 
fortifying  Constantinople  excited  his  jealousy:  he  threatened  their  lives  ; 
the  new  works  were  instantly  demolished  :  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise, 
perhaps  above  the  merit  of  Pakeologus,  if  we  impute  this  last  humilia- 
tion as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  communicated  to  Manuel, 
who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy  from  the  palace  of  Boursa  to  the 
Byzantine  throne.  Bajazet  affected  a  proud  indifference  at  the  loss  of 
this  valuable  pledge ;  and  while  lie  pursued  his  conquests  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  he  left  the  emperor  to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Sely- 
bria, who,  in  ei^rlit  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primogeni- 
ture. At  length  the  ambition  of  the  victorious  sultan  pointed  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople;  but  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  vizier, 
who  represented,  that  such  an  enterprise  might  unite  the  powers  of 
Christendom  in  a  second  and  more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to 
the  emperor  was  conceived  in  these  words  :  "By  the  divine  clemency, 
"  our  invincible  scimitar  has  reduced  to  our  obedience  almost  all  Asia, 
"  with  many  and  large  countries  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of 
"  Constantinople:  for  beyond  the  walls  thou  hast  nothing  left.  Resign 
"  that  city;  stipulate  thy  reward,  or  tremble,  for  thyself  and  thy  un- 
"  happy  people,  at  the  consequences  of  a  rash  refusal.''  But  his  ambas- 
sadors were  instructed  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty, 
which  was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of  ten 
years  was  purchased   by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  of 

gold  .-  the  Greeks  deplored  the  public  toleration  of  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
and  Bajazet  enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing  a  Turkish  cadhi,  and 
founding' a  royal  mosch  in  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern  church.(l)    Yet 

this  truce  was  soon  violated  by  the   restless  sultan  :    in  the  cause  of  the 

prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of  Ottomans  again 

threatened   Constantinople;    and   the   distress  of  .Manuel    implored   the 

protection  of  the  king  of  France.     His  plaintive  embassy  obtained  much 

pity,  and  some  relief:   and   the  conduct  of  the  succour  was  intrustcdi/.') 

1 )  Cantemlr,  p.  50    3.".    01  ili«'  Greeka,  Dm  ai  alone  (<-.  13.  15.)  acknowledges  Ihe  I'mkish 

<;nihi  .ii  i  onattntiliople.     Yel  even  i i  dlaaeiiiulei  the  nffl$cli. 

(2)  Uerooirei  Uu  bun  Maatlcre  Jean  le  Malngre,  (lit  BoiiclcaulC,  Marlshal  <k  Fiance  paitie 

i   c.  30-oj. 
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to  the  marshal  Boucicault,  whose  religious  chivalry  was  inflamed  by  the 
desire  of  revenging  his  captivity  on  the  infidels.  He  sailed  with  four 
ships  of  war,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont ;  forced  the  passage, 
which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish  galleys  ;  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople a  supply  of  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  sixteen  hundred  archers ; 
and  reviewed  them  in  the  adjacent  plain,  without  condescending  to  num- 
ber or  array  the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By  his  presence  the  blockade 
was  raised,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet  were 
driven  to  a  more  respectful  distance  ;  and  several  castles  in  Europe  and 
Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the  marshal,  who  fought,  with 
equal  valour,  by  each  other's  side.  But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned 
with  an  increase  of  numbers  ;  and  the  intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a  year's 
struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a  country,  which  could  no  longer  afford 
either  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal  offered  to  conduct 
Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he  might  solicit,  in  person,  a  supply 
of  men  and  money  ,*  and  advised,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  to  extinguish 
all  domestic  discord,  he  should  leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the  throne. 
The  proposal  was  embraced :  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to 
the  capital ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the  exile 
seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  applaud- 
ing the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  Turkish  sultan  claimed  the  city  as  his 
own ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  John,  Constantinople  was  more 
closely  pressed  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against  such  an 
enemy,  prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavailing  ;  and  the  savage 
would  have  devoured  his  prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had  not  been 
overthrown  by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself.  By  the  victory 
of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  delayed  about 
fifty  years  ;  and  this  important,  though  accidental,  service,  may  justly 
introduce  the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 


CHAP.  LXV. 


Elevation  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Samarcand. — His 
conquests  in  Persia,  Georgia,  Tavtary,  Russia,  India,  Syria,  and  Ana- 
tolia.— His  Turkish  war. —  Defeat  and  captivity  of  Bajazet. — Death 
oj  Timour. —  Civil  war  of  the  sons  of  liajazet. —  Restoration  of  the 
Turkish  monarchy  by  Mahomet  the  Jirst. — Siege  if  Constantinople  by 
Amurath  the  second. 

The  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the  first  object  of  the 
ambition  of  Timour.  To  live  in  the  memory  and  esteem  of  future  ages 
was  the  second  wish  of  his  magnanimous  spirit.  All  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary transactions  of  his  reign  were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
his  secretaries  :(1)  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons 
best  informed  of  each  particular  transaction;  and  it  is  believed  in  the 
empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  himself  composed  the 
commentaries^,)   of  his  life,   and  the   institutions^)   of   his  govern- 

(1)  These  journals  were  communicated  to  Shercfeddin,  or  Cherefeddin  Ali,  a  native  of  Yezd, 
who  composed  in  the  Persian  language,  a  history  of  Timour  Beg,  which  has  been  trauslaieil 
into  Fieiich  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  (.Paris  1?22,  in  4  vols.  12mo  )  and  has  always  been  my 
faithful  guide.  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully  accurate  ;  and  he  may  be  trusted 
tor  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour'a 
intention  to  piocure  intelligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  may  be  seen  in  the  Insti- 
tutions, p.  215.  217.  319.  351. 

(2)  These  commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe  ;  but  Mr.  White  gives  some  hope  that 
they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his  fiiend  major  Davy,  who  bad  read  in  the  east  tins 
"  minute  and  faithful  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  eventful  period." 

(  )  lain  ignoraut  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Tuikish  01  Mogul  language,  be 
Mill  extant.     The  I'ersic  version,  with  an  English  translation,  and  a  most  valuable  index,  was 
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ment.(l)  But  these  cares  were  ineffectual  for  the  preservation  of  lii>  fame, 
and  these  precious  memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language  were  con- 
cealed from  the  world,  or  at  least  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The 
nations  which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent  revenue  ;  and 
ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  calumny,(2)  which  had  disfigured 
t  fie  birth  and  character,  the  person,  and  even  the  name  of  Tamerlane.(3) 
Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than  debased,  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of  Asia;  nor  can  his  lameness  be  a  theme 
of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness  to  blush  at  a  natural,  or  per- 
haps an  honourable,  infirmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefeasible  sdccession  of  the 
house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubtless  a  rebel  subject;  yet  he  sprang  from 
the  noble  tribe  of  Berlass:  his  fifth  ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian,  had  been 
the  vizier  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new  realm  of  Transoxiana;  and  in  the 
ascent  of  some  generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  least 
by  the  females, (4)  with  the  imperial  stem. (5)  lie  was  born  forty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of  Sebzar,  in  the  fruitful  ter- 
ritory of  Cash,  of  which  his  fathers  were  the  hereditary  chiefs,  as  well 
as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thousand  horse.(6)  His  birth(T)  was  cast  on  one 
of  those  periods  of  anarchy  which  announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynas- 
ties, and  open  a  new  field  to  adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Za- 
gatai were  extinct ;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence ;  and  their  do- 
mestic feuds  could  only  be  suspended  by  the  conquest  and  tyranny  of 
the  khans  of  Kashgar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Calmucs,(s) 
invaded  the  Transoxian  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth  year  of  his  aye, 
Timour  had  entered  the  field  of  action;  in  the  twenty-fifth,  he  stood 
forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the 

published  (Oxford  1~S5.  in  lto  )  by  the  joint  labours  of  major  Davy,  and  Mr.  White,  the 
Arabic  professor.  This  work  has  been  since  translated  from  the  l'ersic  into  French,  (I'aris, 
1787.)  by  M.  l.angles,  a  learned  orientalist,  who  has  added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many 
curious  noits 

(1)  Shah  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imitate,  the  institutions  of  his 
preat  ancestor.  The  English  translator  relies  on  their  internal  evidence:  but  if  any  suspicion 
should  arise  of  fraud  and  fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled  by  major  Davy's  letter.  The 
orientals  have  never  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism  ;  the  patronage  of  a  prince,  less  honour- 
able perh. ips,  is  not  less  lucrative  than  that  of  a  bookseller;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible. 
that  a  Persian,  the  real  author  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  pi  ice  of  the 
woik. 

(2)  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
florid  elegance  of  style  ;  Ahmedis  Arabsiada  (Ahmed  Ebn  Arabsbah)  Vita  it  lit  rum  gesto 
rum 'J'tmuri.  Arabia  ct  Latin*  EdUlat  Samuel  Henricus  Hanger.  Franequcrce,  iTo'7, 
2  torn,  in  quarto.  I  his  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an  ignorant,  eueiin  :  I lu- 
very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how  the  wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  tin- 
viper,  &c.  The  copious  article  of  Timur,  in  Bibliotheqne  Orientate,  i^  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
d'lierbelot  indifferently  draws  his  materials,  p,  877—888,  from  Khoudemir,  Ebn  Scbouuahr 
mill  the  Lebtarikh. 

(•">)  Dinar  or  T'.mur,  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  iron  ;  and  Beg  is  the  appellation 
of  a  loid  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  or  acci  lit,  it  b  changed  into  1  eiic  01  I  aim  , 
and  a  European  corruption  confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane 

(4)  After  relating  some  false  ami  foolish  tales  of  Timoui    /..  nc,  Arabshah  is  compelled  i" 
speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinsman  of  Zingis,  per  muhercs  (a/  be  peevishlj 
laqueoi  Saunas,  (pars  i.e.  l.  p.  25.)    The  testimony  ol  Abulguazi  Khan.  (p.  ii.  c.  it.  p   v. 
c.  4.)  is  clear,  unquestionable,  and  decisive. 

(5)  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestoi   of  Zingis,  and  the  ninth  of 

i  hi i,  were  brothers ;  ami  they  agreed,  tbai  the  posterit)  of  the  eldei  should  succeed  to  the 

dignity  of  khan,  ami  that  the  descendants  of  the  youugei  should  till  the  office  of  tbeii  ministei 
and  general.  This  tradition  wai.it  least  convenient  to  justify  the  first  steps  of  riuiour>aui 
bit  ion.    (Institutions,  p.  vi,  15.  i  nun  the  MS.  fragments  ol  i  ii  uour-  History.) 

(ti>  See  the  preface  of  Sbcrefeddlu,  and  Abulfeda's  Ueograpbj  (Chorasmias,  &c.  Descriptio, 
p.  60,  CI.)  in  the  i iii ill  volume  oi  Hudson's  Miuoi  Greek  Geographers. 

(7)  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dtssertat.  torn.  II.  p.  466  >  as  it  was  east  by 
irologers  of  his  uiainU.in  i  lugb  Ueg.     He  was  born,  A.    I>.  1336,  April  9,  11°. ','  P.  \| 

lai.  36.  1  know  not  whether  they  can  prove  i  he  tir.u  conjunction  of  the  planet-,  in  on  whence, 
like  other  conquerors  and  prophets,  rimoui  derived  I  be  tlrname  ol  Sabeb  Kerau,  oi  mastei  "i 
the  conjunction!   (Bibllot.  Orient,  p.  878  ) 

(8)  in  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  thesi    subjects  ol   the  Kh.ui  of  K.i»iigai  are  most  Impro 

perly  stxled  Ouzbegs,  oi  Utbecks,  a  name  which  belongs  to  snothei  branch  and  i nrj  ol 

Tartars.  (Abulgbazi,  p.  v.  c.  5.  p.  vll  c.  5.)  Could  I  be  sure  that  this  word  Is  in  the  furklsli 
original,  i  would  bold  I)  proi uce  thai  the  lustlini -  were  framed  aceuturj  aftet  the  death 

M    I  imoiir,  since  the  esl.iblisliiucul  of  the  I  ibci  ks  m   I  i  .ui-os  i  ih.i. 
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people  were  turned  towards  a  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause,  riio 
chief's  of  the  law  and  of  the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  were 
silent  and  afraid ;  and,  after  waiting  seven  days  on  the  hills  of  Samar- 
cand,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen.  The  fugi- 
tives were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom  he  repulsed  with  incre- 
dible slaughter,  and  his  enemies  were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour  is  a 
"  wonderful  man :  fortune  and  the  divine  favour  are  with  him. '  But 
in  this  bloody  action  his  own  followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number 
which  was  soon  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians.  He 
wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  companions,  and  four  horses; 
and  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  from  whence 
he  escaped  by  his  own  courage,  and  the  remorse  of  the  oppressor.  After 
swimming  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led, 
during  some  months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  the  borders  of 
the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fame  shone  brighter  in  adversity  ;  he 
learned  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his  person,  the  associates  of  his  for- 
tune, and  to  apply  the  various  characters  of  men  for  their  advantage, 
and,  above  all,  for  his  own.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Ti- 
mour was  successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates,  who 
anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert ;  nor  can  I  refuse  to  describe,  in  his 

Kathetic"  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate  encounters.  He  presented 
imself  as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head  of  seventy 
horse.  "  When  their  eyes  fell  upon  me,"  says  Timour,  "  they  were 
"  overwhelmed  with  joy,  and  they  alighted  from  their  horses,  and  they 
"  came  and  kneeled,  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  down  from 
"  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my  turban 
"  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief,  and  my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels,  and 
"  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the  second ;  and  the  third 
"  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat.  And  they  wept,  and  I  wept  also  :  and  the 
"  hour  of  prayer  was  arrived,  and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our 
"  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwelling;  and  1  collected  my  people  and  made 
"  a  feast."  His  trusty  bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes ;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe ;  and  after  some  vicissitudes 
of  war,  the  Getes  were  finally  driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Transoxiana. 
He  had  done  much  for  his  own  glory  ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done, 
much  to  be  exerted,  and  some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his 
equals  to  obey  him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emir  Hous- 
sein  compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  unworthy  colleague,  whose 
sister  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.  Their  union  was  short  and 
jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour,  in  their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed 
his  rival  to  the  reproach  of  injustice  and  perfidy;  and,  after  a  small 
defeat,  Houssein  was  slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed,  for 
the  last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-four,(l)  and  in  the  general  diet  or  couroultai,  he  was  invested 
with' imperial  command,  but  he  affected  to  revere  the  house  of  Zingis  ; 
and  while  the  emir  Timour  reigned  over  Zagatai  and  the  east,  a  nominal 
khan  served  as  a  private  officer  in  the  armies  of  his  servant.  A  fertile 
kingdom,  five  hundred  miles  in  length  and  in  breadth,  might  have  satis- 
fied the  ambition  of  a  subject :  but  Timour  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  world ;  and  before  his  death,  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  crowns  which  he  had  placed  on  his  head.  Without  expa- 
tiating on  the  victories  of  thirty-five  campaigns,  without  describing 
the  lines  of  march  which  he  repeatedly  traced  over  the  continent  of 
Asia;  1  shall  briefly  represent  his  conquest  in,  I.  Persia;  II.  Tartary  ; 

(1)  The  first  book  of  Sliercfeduiu  is  employed  on  the  private  life  of  the  hero  ;  and  lie  him- 
self, or  his  secretary,  (Institutions,  p  3—77)  enlarges,  with  pleasure,  on  the  thirteen  designs 
and  enterprises  which  most  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit.  It  even  shines  through  the 
dark  colouring  of  Arabsliali,  [>■  >■  c.  1-12. 
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and,   III.  India  ;(1)  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  more  interesting 
narrative  of  his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge,  of  honour  or  zeal,  of 
right  or  convenience,  may  he  readily  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  con- 
querors. No  sooner  had  Timour  reunited  to  the  patrimony  of  Zagatai, 
the  dependant  countries  of  Carizme  and  Candahar,  than  he  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  kingdom  of  Iran  or  Persia.  From  the  Oxus  to  the 
Tigris,  that  extensive  country  was  left  without  a  lawful  sovereign  since 
the  death  of  Abousaid,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Houla- 
cou.  Peace  and  justice  had  been  banished  from  the  land  above  forty 
years ;  and  the  Mogul  invader  might  seem  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  an 
oppressed  people.  Their  petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed  him  with 
confederate  arms:  they  separately  stood,  and  successively  fell;  and  the 
difference  of  their  fate  was  only  marked  by  the  promptitude  of  submis- 
sion, or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibrahim,  prince  of  Shirwan  or  Al- 
bania,  kissed  the  footstool  of  the  imperial  throne.  His  peace-offerings 
of  silks,  horses,  and  jewels,  were  composed,  according  to  the  Tartar 
fashion,  each  article  of  nine  pieces;  but  a  critical  spectator  observed, 
that  there  were  only  eight  slaves.  "  I  myself  am  the  ninth,"(2)  replied 
Ibrahim,  who  was  prepared  for  the  remark  ;  and  his  flattery  was  re- 
warded by  the  smile  of  Timour.  Shah  Mansour,  prince  of  Fars,  or  the 
proper  Persia,  was  one  of  the  least  powerful,  but  most  dangerous,  of  his 
enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he  broke,  with  three  or 
lour  thousand  soldiers,  the  com/,  or  main  body  of  thirty  thousand  horse, 
where  the  emperor  fought  in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
guards  remained  near  the  standard  of  Timour :  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  received  on  his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  scimitar  , -(3)  the 
Moguls  rallied  ;  the  head  of  Mansour  was  thrown  at  his  feet,  and  he 
declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour  of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  all  the  males 
of  so  intrepid  a  race.  From  Shiraz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian 
gulf;  and  the  richness  and  weakness  of  Ormuz(l)  were  displayed  in  an 
annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.  Bagdad  was  no 
longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs  ;  but  the  noblest  con- 
quest of  Houlacou  could  not  be  overlooked  by  his  ambitious  successor. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
sources  of  those  rivers,  was  reduced  to  his  obedience :  he  entered  Edessa, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacrilegious 
pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.  In  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  native 
Christians  still  braved  the  law  and  the  sword  of  Mahomet;  by  three 
expeditions,  he  obtained  the  merit  of  the  gazie,  or  holy  war,  and  the 
prince  of  Tefiis  became  his  proselyte  and  friend. 

II.  A  just  retaliation  might  he  urged  for  the  invasion  of  Turkestan, 
or  the  eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour  could  not  endure  the 
impunity  of  the  Getes  ;  he  passed  tlu-  Sihoon,  subdued  the  kingdom  ol 
Kashgar,  and  marched  seven  times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.     Hi- 

(1)  The  conquests  of  Pema,  Tartary,  an-J  India,  m*  re| m.,:  in  the  second  and  third 

Looks  of  Sherefeddiu,  and  by  Arabshab,  c.  to    6->.    Consult  the  excellent  indexes  10  the 
Institutions. 

(i)  i  lo-  reverence  of  the  rartars  foi  the  mysterious  numbei  of  nine  is  declared  by  Abul- 
ghaii  Khan,  »ii<>,  lor  that  reason,  divides  his  Uenealugical  I  tutor)  iuto  uine  i>;irts. 

(.■>)  According  to  Arahsbah  (p.  i  c  28  p,  183J  the  coward  Timour  rau  aw  a)  to  his  tent, 
and  bid  liimsell  from  the  pursuit  "i  Shah  Mansour,  iiudci  iht  women's  garments.  Perhaps 
sii.  nil  iid  in   I  iii.  in   i    25.)  has  magnified  h|s rage. 

(i)  i  hr  history  of  Ormuz  in  not  unlike  that  ol    ryre      rhe  old  city,  on  the  continent,  was 
destroyed  b)  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in   i  neighbouring  island,  without  fresh  watei  oi 
tation.    The  kings  ol   Ormuz,  rich  in  the  Indian  trade  nud  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large 
territories  both  in   Persia  and  Arabia;  bul  thej  were  at  Oral  ibe  tributaries  ol  the  soil 
Kerman,  •'»'i  ai  last  were  delivered  I  *    1 1    I  i05  i  b)  the  Portugue  e  tyi  mts  from  the  tyi 
■  it  linn  own  mzicis.  (Marco  Polo,  hi>.  i.  c.  i  \  16.  fol.  ,.  8.     tbulfeda,  Gi 

p.  261,263.  an  original  <  I licle  of  Ormuz,  in  I'cxeii  i,oi  Steven's  iii>i"iv  ■■!  p< 

no  .imi  the  itinerarie    inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovlco  Baitliema, 
fol.  167,  of  Andrea  Corsall    (1517     fol    202    203     uid  Odoardo  Rarlitw      (I     151       ...;   .-w 

51K) 
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most  distant  camp  was  two  month's  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues,  to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand  ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed 
the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude  memorial  of 
their  exploits.  The  conquest  of  Kipsak,  or  the  western  Tartary,(l)  was 
founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aiding  the  distressed,  and  chastising 
the  ungrateful.  Toctamish,  a  fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  pro- 
tected in  his  court ;  the  ambassadors  of  Aurus  Khan  were  dismissed  with 
a  haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  armies  of  Zaga- 
tai ;  and  their  success  established  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of  the 
north.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new  khan  forgot  the  merits 
and  the  strength  of  his  benefactor,  the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him, 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the  gates  of  Der- 
bend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  horse  :  with  the 
innumerable  forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Civcassia,  and  Russia,  he  passed 
the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of  Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the 
winter  snows,  to  contend  for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild  ex- 
postulation, and  a  glorious  victory,  the  emperor  resolved  on  revenge  ; 
and  by  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Volga,  he  twice 
invaded  Kipzak  with  such  mighty  powers,  that  thirteen  miles  were  mea- 
sured from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a  march  of  five  months,  they 
rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man  ;  and  their  daily  subsistence  was  often 
trusted  to  the  fortune  of  the  chase.  At  length  the  armies  encountered 
each  other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard  bearer,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  action,  reversed  the  imperial  standard  of  Kipzak,  determined  the 
victory  of  the  Zagatais ;  and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language  of  the 
Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of  Touschi  to  the  wind  of  desolation.(2)  lie 
fled  to  the  Christian  duke  of  Lithuania ;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  ;  and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  pe- 
rished in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy  carried 
Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Russia  :  a  duke  of  the  reigning 
family  was  made  prisoner  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital ;  and  Yeletz,  by 
the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  orientals,  might  easily  be  confounded  with 
the  genuine  metropolis  of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been  feeble,  since  the  hopes 
of  the  Russians  were  placed  in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
whose  protection  they  ascribed  the  casual  and  voluntary  retreat  of  the 
conqueror.  Ambition  and  prudence  recalled  him  to  the  south;  the  de- 
solate country  was  exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  enriched 
with  an  immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of  Antioch,(3)  and  of 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver.(4)  On  the  banks  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  he 
received  an  humble  deputation  from  the  consuls  and  merchants  of 
Egypt,(5)  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay,  who  occupied  the  com- 
merce and  city  of  Tana,  or  Azoph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They 
offered  their  gifts,  admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  to  his  royal 
word.  But  the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  explored  the  state  of  the 
magazines  and  harbour,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  destructive  pre- 
sence of  the  Tartars.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  Moslems  were 
pillaged  and  dismissed ;  but  all  the  Christians,  who  had  not  fled  to  their 

(\)  Arahsliah  had  travelled  into  Kipzak,  and  acquired  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
cities,  and  revolutions,  of  that  northern  region,  (p.  i   c.  45—49.) 

(2)  Institutions  of  1  hn  >ur,  p.  123-125.  Mr.  White,  the  editor,  bestows  some  animadversion 
on  tiie  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin,  (lib.  iii.  c.  12-14  )  who  was  ignorant  of  the  design 
of   1  imour,  and  the  true  springs  of  action. 

(3)  The  furs  of  Itussia  are  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the  linen  of  Antioch  has 
never  been  famous;  and  Auiinch  was  in  ruins.  I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of 
Europe,  which  the  Hanse  merchants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  Novogorod. 

(4)  Mr.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Kussie,  torn.  ii.  p  247.  Vie  de  Timour,  p.  64— C~,  before  the 
French  version  of  the  Institutes)  has  corrected  the  error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the  true 
limit  of  Timour's  conquests.  His  arguments  are  superfluous,  and  a  simple  appeal  to  Hie 
Knssiau  annals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years  before  had  been  taken  by 
Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable  invader. 

(5)  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo  is  mentioned  in  Baiburos'  voyage  to  Tana  in  1136, 
aftci  the  cily  hail  been  rebuilt.     (Itamusio,  tout    ii.  fol.  92.) 
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ships,  were  condemned  either  to  death  or  slavery  .(1)  Revenge  prompted 
him  to  bora  the  cities  of  Serai  and  Astrachan,  the  monuments  of  rising 

civilization  ;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the 
region  of  perpetual  day-light,  a  strange  phenomenon,  which  authorized 
his  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  evening 
prayer.  (2) 

III.  U'hen  Timour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  and  emit ;  the  inva- 
sion of  India  or  Hindostan,(3)  he  was  answered  by  a  murmur  of  discon- 
tent: "The  rivers!  and  the  mountains  and  deserts  !  and  the  soldiers 
"  clad  in  armour  !  and  the  elephants,  the  destroyers  of  men  '."  But  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor  was  more  dreadful  than  all  these  terrors ;  and 
his  superior  reason  was  convinced,  that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous 
aspect  was  safe  and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed  by  his  spies 
of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan  :  the  soubahs  of  the  provinces 
had  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  despised,  even  in  the  Haram  of  Delhi.  The  mogul 
army  moved  in  three  great  divisions  :  and  Timour  observes,  with  plea- 
sure, that  the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse,  most  fortu- 
nately corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  Between  the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus  they  crossed  one  of  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the 
stony  girdles  of  the  earth.  The  highland  robbers  were  subdued  or  ex- 
tirpated ;  but  great  numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow  ; 
the  emperor  himself  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold  ;  the 
ropes  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  in  length ;  and  before  he  could 
reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation  was  five  times  repeated. 
Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  ordinary  passage  of  Attok  ;  and  suc- 
cessively traversed  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  Punjab,  or  five 
rivers,(i)  that  fall  into  the  master  stream.  From  Attok  to  Delhi,  the 
high  road  measures  no  more  than  six  hundred  miles  ;  but  the  two  con- 
querors deviated  to  the  south-east:  and  the  motive  of  Timour  was  to 
join  his  grandson,  who  had  achieved  by  his  command,  the  conquest  of 
Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  on  the  edge  of  the  de- 
sert, the  Macedonian  hero  halted  and  wept :  the  Mogul  entered  the 
desert,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Batnir,  and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three  centuries 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  kings.  The  siege,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  castle,  might  have  been  a  work  of  time  ;  but  he  tempted, 
by  the  appearance  of  weakness,  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  vizier  to 
descend  into  the  plain,  with  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of 
his  foot  guards,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks  are 
said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned  daggers.  Against  these 
monsters,  or  rather  against  the  imagination  of  his  troop-,  he  conde- 
scended to  use  some  extraordinary  precautions  of  tire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron 
spikes  and  a  rampart  of  bucklers;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to 
smile  at  their  own  fears;  and,  a.s  boon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were 

(1)  The  sack  of  Asoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddin,  (lib.  iii.  c.  55.)  and  much  more  parti- 
cular!) by  the  author  ofau  Italian  chronicle.  (Andreas  dc  Kedusiis  <ic  quero,  in  Chrou. 
'laivisiano,  in  Muratori  Script.  Ilernm  Italicaruni,  torn.  ti\  p  11*  bad  conversed 
u  ith  tbe  Mlanis,  i».>  Venetian  l>r<  titers,  one  •  i  «  hum  hail  been  sent  a  deput)  to  the  camp  of 
rimour, and  tbe  otbei  bad  tosi  a)   \  oph  three  sous  and  twelve  thousand  ducata. 

(2)  Sherefeddinonl)  s;iy  -,  i  lib.  Iii.  c.  13.)  that  the  rayiol  tbe  setting,  and  those  of  tbe  rising 
inn,  were  scarcely  separated  hj  an)  interval  .  a  problem  which  ma)  be  solved  iu  the  latitude 
ol  Moscow  (the  fifty-sixth  degree),  wiib  the  aid  of  tbe  aurora  borealia,  and  a  loug  summer 
twilight.  But  a  day  of  fort)  days  (Kboudemir  apud  d'Herbelot,  p.  880.)  would  rigorous!) 
confine  ns  within  tbe  polai  circle. 

(3J  for  tbe  Indian  war,  see  tbe  Institution,    |  tbe  fourth  book  of  Sberefeddiu, 

ami  r  lie  history  <>i  Ferisbta,  (iu  Dow,  vol.  n.  p,  i  M.J  "bub  throws  a  general  ligbi  ou  the 
»iia,i5  el'  Hindostan. 

(i)  The  rivers  of  tbe  Punjab,  tbe  five  eastern  branches  •  i  tbe  ludus,  have  been  laid  down 
foi  tbe  Ural  tunc,  with  ncitb  and  act  iiracy,  in  majoi  itemiel't  incomparable  map  ol  Hind 
In  int  t  ritical  Minion  bt  Illustrates,  with  Judgment  and  learning,  the  marches  ol    ho 

ij.iUl 
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routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  disappeared  from  the 
field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  Hindostan  , 
and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate,  the  architecture  of  the  stately 
mosch  ;  but  the  order  and  licence  of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  pol- 
luted the  festival  of  his  victory,  lie  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in 
the  blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems.  In  this  pious  design, 
he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Delhi,  passed  the 
Ganges,  fought  several  battles  by  land  and  water,  and  penetrated  to  the 
famous  rock  of  Coupele,  the  statue  of  the  cow,  that  seems  to  discharge 
the  mighty  river,  whose  source  is  far  distant  among  the  mountains  tit 
Thibet.(l)  His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills  ;  nor 
could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justify  the  strange  foresight  of 
his  emirs,  that  their  children,  in  a  warm  climate,  would  degenerate  into 
a  race  of  Hindoos. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timour,  was  informed,  by  his 
speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturbances  which  had  arisen  on  the  confines 
of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  Christians,  and  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  sultan  Bajazet.  His  vigour  of  mind  and  body  was 
not  impaired  by  sixty-three  years,  and  innumerable  fatigues;  and,  after 
enjoying  some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of  Samarcand,  he  proclaimed 
a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into  the  western  countries  of  Asia.(2) 
To  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Indian  war,  he  granted  the  choice 
of  remaining  at  home,  or  following  their  prince  ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia  were  commanded  to  assemble  at  Is- 
pahan, and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  standard.  It  was  first  di- 
rected against  the  Christians  of  Georgia,  who  were  strong  only  in  their 
rocks,  their  castles,  and  the  winter  season  ;  but  these  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Timour  :  the  rebels  submitted 
to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran  ;  and  if  both  religions  boasted  of  their  mar- 
tyrs, that  name  is  more  justly  due  to  the  Christian  prisoners  who  were 
ottered  the  choice  of  abjuration  or  death.  On  his  descent  from  the  hills, 
the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and 
opened  the  hostile  correspondence  of  complaints  and  menaces,  which 
fermented  two  years  before  the  final  explosion.  Between  two  jealous 
and  haughty  neighbours,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting. 
The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now  touched  each  other  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Erzerum,  and  the  Euphrates;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit 
I  een  ascertained  by  time  and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  monarchs 
might  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  his  territory  ;  of  threatening  his  vas- 
sals ;  and  protecting  his  rebels ;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each  un- 
derstood the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had  usurped,  and 
whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued.  The  resemblance  of  cha- 
racter was  still  more  dangerous  than  the  opposition  of  interest;  and  in 
their  victorious  career,  Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bajazet 
was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  The  first  epistle(3)  of  the  Mogul  emperor  must 
have  provoked,  instead  of  reconciling,  the  Turkish  sultan;  whose  family 

(1)  Tlie  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  rise  in  Thibet,  from  the  opposite 
ridge?  of  the  fame  hills,  separate  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and 
after  a  winding  course  of  two  thousand  miles,  again  meet  in  one  point  near  the  gulf  of  Ren  gal. 
Yet  so  capiicions  is  fume,  that  the  liurrampooter  i*  a  late  discovery,  while  ins  brother  Ganges 
has  heen  the  theme  of  ancient  and  modem  story.  Conpele,  I  lie  scene  of  Timmir's  last  virion  , 
must  he  silnnte  near  Loldong,  eleven  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta;  and,  in  177-*.  a  l!riti!-li 
■  imp!     Kennel's  Memoir  p   7.  59.  90,91.99  ) 

(5)  See  the  Institutions,  p.  Ml,  to  the  end  of  the  first  hook,  and  Slierefeddin  (lib.  v.  c.  1. 
— 16.J  to  the  entrance  of  limotir  into  Syria. 

(3)  We   have   thiee   copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions,  (p.  147.)  in   Shcre- 

feddin,   (lib.    v     c.    11)   and    in   Arahshali,   (t ii.  c.  19    p.  183— 201)  which   agree  with 

each  other  in  thespiiit  and  substance  ralhei  than  in  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  ihey  have 
been  translated,  with  various  latitude  from  the  Turkish  original,  into  the  Arabic  and  rersiau 
tongues. 
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and  nation  he  affected  to  despise.(l)  "Dost  thou  not  know  that  the 
"  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  subject  to  our  arms  and  our  laws  ?  that  our 
"  invincible  forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other?  that  the  [potentates 
"  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before  our  gate  ?  and  tliat  that  we  have  com- 
"pelled  fortune  herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  empire? 
"  What  is  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly  ?  Thou  hast  fought 
"some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia;  contemptible  trophies,'  Thou 
"  hast  obtained  some  victories  over  the  Christian-  of  Europe,  thy  sword 
"  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept 
"  of  the  Koran,  in  waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  considera- 
'•  tion  that  prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and 
"  bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time  ;  reflect ;  repent ;  and 
"  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy 
"head.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire  ;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  pro- 
"  voice  the  elephants?  Alas,  they  will  trample  thee  under  their  feet." 
In  his  replies,  Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which  was 
deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt.  After  retorting  the  basest  re- 
proaches on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  desert,  the  Ottoman  recapitulates 
Ins  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies  ;  and  labours  to 
prove,  that  Timour  had  never  triumphed  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and 
the  vices  of  his  foes.  "  Thy  armies  are  innumerable  :  be  they  so;  but  what 
•'  are  the  arrows  of  the  Hying  Tartar  against  the  scimitars  and  battle- 
"  axes  of  ray  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries?  I  will  guard  the  princes  who 
"  have  implored  my  protection :  seek  them  in  my  tents.  The  cities  of 
"  Arzingam  and  Erzerum  are  mine,  and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid, 
'*  I  will  demand  the  arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
The  ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  betrayed  him  to  an  in- 
sult of  a  more  domestic  kind.  "  If  I  fly  from  my  arms,"  said  he,  ''may 
"  my  wives  be  thrice  divorced  from  my  bed  :  but  if  thou  hast  not  cour- 
"  age  to  meet  rue  in  the  field,  mayest  thou  again  receive  thy  wives  after 
"  they  have  thrice  endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger."(2)  Any  vio- 
lation by  word  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of  the  haram  is  an  unpardonable 
offence  among  the  Turkish  nations  :(3)  and  the  political  quarrel  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  embittered  by  privateand  personal  resentment.  Yet 
in  his  first  expedition  Timour  was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  Siwas  or  Sebaste,  a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia:  and  he 
revenged  the  indiscretion  of  the  <  Ottoman  on  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
Armenians,  who  were  buried  alive  for  fhe  brave  and  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty.  As  a  Mussulman  he  seemed  to  respect  the  pious  occu- 
pation of  Bajazet.  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Constanti- 
nople: and  after  this  salutary  lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his 
pursuit,  and  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  these 
transactions,  the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  orientals,  and  even  by  Timour, 
is  styled  the  Kaissar  of  Iiuuin,  the  Csesar  of  the  Unmans  :  a  title  which, 
by  a  small  anticipation,  might  be  given  to  a  monarch  who  possessed  the 
provinces,  and  threatened  the  city  of  the  successors  of  Con-taiitine     I 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still  reigned  in  Egypt  and 

i  i  )    I  In1  Mogul  emit  distinguishes  liimsi  It  and  las  countrymen  In  the  name  of  Turks,  nnJ 

sligmaiizi     0  •  i.'i  •  .mil i  ..i  r.ii.i.',  i  »  mi  tlie  less  honourable  epithet  >•!  /'«>■  cm  ns,    \  <  i 

I  .1"  nol  Icrstand    how  the  Ottomans  could    he   descended    from  a    I  in  Kui.ni   sailor;  thu»e 

mi  mil  shepherds  were    *<   i tin-  sea  and  all  maritime  ail.  a.-. 

ti        tin   Koran,  (<     .'.  p,  ".  ami  Sale't  Ditcoursi      \>    i    i     a  Mnsstilinan  who 

hail    thrice   divorced  his  wife   (who  had  thrici   repeated  tin  livoice)  could  not 

iaki  h<  i   again,  till  aftei  she  had   been  married  to,  aw  iHotbri    liushaud,  an 

iguonttuious  transaction,  .huh  It  i  e,  byttippu  tug,  thai  the  first  husband 

musl  see  het  enjoyed  bj  a  second  before  his  race.  (Itycau  '    v     -     I  the  Otiautau  Etupin 
ii.  . 

(.i)   liie  comtnoii  dellcac)  ol  tin  orientals,   in  novel  speakl 
in  a  much  bighci  degri  i   b  the  rurhlsli  nations ;  and   it  is   remark; 

that  (Clialcoudyleg,  lih    ii,  p.   •>  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult. 

c»)  i  ..I  ill.-  style  "t  the  Moguls  uiioits    (p    131.  lit   I  and  for  the  I'ersiai 

tllu  | in   Orientate      p    M  I  i  hul   I  do  nol  litleol'i   i   .  i  i,,,.  I ,-.  ,  npj 

■  'a.  ■!  iv,  tbi  I  ill i       Item 
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Syria :  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks  was  overthrown  by  that  of  the 
Circassians  ;(1)  and  their  favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave  and  a  prisoner, 
■was  raised  and  restored  to  the  throne.  In  the  midst  of  rebellion  and 
discord,  he  braved  the  menaces,  corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and 
detained  the  ambassadors,  of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently  expected  his 
decease,  to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble  reign  of  his 
son  Farage.  The  Syrian  emirs(2)  were  assembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel 
the  invasion:  they  confided  in  the  fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  in  the  temper  of  their  swords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of 
Damascus,  in  the  strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the  populousness 
of  sixty  thousand  villages;  and  instead  of  sustaining  a  siege,  they  threw 
open  their  gates  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain.  But  these  forces 
were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and  union;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had 
been  seduced  to  desert  or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Timour's 
front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were 
rilled  with  archers  and  Greek  fire:  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  cavalry 
completed  the  dismay  and  disorder ;  the  Syrian  crowds  fell  back  on 
each  other ;  many  thousands  were  stifled  and  slaughtered  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  street;  the  Moguls  entered  with  the  fugitives;  and, 
after  a  short  defence,  the  citadel,  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo, 
was  surrendered  by  cowardice  or  treachery.  Among  the  suppliants  and 
captives,  Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the  law,  whom  he  invited 
to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  personal  conference.(3)— The  Mogul  prince 
was  a  zealous  Mussulman ;  but  his  Persian  schools  had  taught  him  to 
revere  the  memory  of  Ali  and  Hosein  ;  and  he  had  imbibed  a  deep  pre- 
judice against  the  Syrians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle  of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed  a  captious  question, 
which  the  casuists  of  Bochara,  Smarcand,  and  Herat,  were  incapable  of 
resolving.  "  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those  who  are  slain  on  my 
"  side,  or  on  that  of  my  enemies."  But  lie  was  silenced,  or  satisfied,  by 
the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words 
of  Mahomet  himself,  that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes  the 
martyr;  and  that  the  Moslems  of  cither  party,  who  fight  only  for  the 
glory  of  God  may  deserve  that  sacred  appellation.  The  true  succession 
<>f  the  caliphs  was  a  controversy  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature,  and  the 
frankness  of  a  doctor,  too  honest  for  his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor 
to  exclaim,  "  Ye  are  as  false  as  those  of  Damascus:  Moawiyah  was  a 
"  usurper,  Yezid  a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful  successor  of  the 
"  prophet."  A  prudent  explanation  restored  his  tranquillity,  and  he 
passed  to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation.  "  What  is  your  age  ?" 
said  he  to  the  cadhi.  "  Fifty  years. — It  would  be  the  age  of  my  eldest 
"  son:  you  see  me  here  (continued  Timour)  a  poor  lame  decrepit  mor- 
"  tal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the  Almighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the 
"  kingdoms  or  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood  ; 
"  and  God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the  ag- 
"  grcssor,  and  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of  their 
"  own  calamity."  During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the  streets  of 
Aleppo  sti-eamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the  cries  of  mothers 
and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated  virgins.  The  rich  plunder 
that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers  might  stimulate  their  avarice,  but 
the  cruelty  was  enforced  by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing  an 

(1)  S(e  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pliaradge,  in  M.  de  Guignes,  torn.  iv.  lib.  sxii.)  who,  from 
i!ie  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmabaseu,  Lbn  Schounah,  and  Aintabi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our 
common  stock  of  materials. 

(2)  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,  A rabshah,  though  a  partial,  is  a  credible 
witness,  (lom.  i.  c.  61—68.  torn.  ii.  c.  1  — 14.)  Timour  must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian  ; 
Lut  the  notoriety  of  facts  would  have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  bis  enemj  and 
himself.     His  bitters  may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddin.  (lib.  v.  17— cj±) .) 

(5)  These  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  copied  by  A  rabshah  (torn.  i.  c. 
r.'t.  p.  625—645.)  from  the  cadhi  and  historian  Ebn  .Schounah,  a  principal  actor.  Yet  liovr 
could  he  be  alive  seventy  f;-  :.ic'  !    d'Herbelot,  ;■ 
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adequate  number  of  heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curiously 
piled  in  columns  and  pyramids :  the  Moguls  celebrated  the  feast  of  vic- 
tory, while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night  in  tears  and  in 
chains.  1  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to 
Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely  encountered,  and  almost  overthrown, 
by  the  armies  of  Egypt.  A  retrograde  motion  w.is  imputed  to  his  dis- 
tress and  despair  :  one  of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the  enemy  ;  and  Syria 
rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and  shame  to  his 
palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  their  prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Da- 
mascus still  defended  their  walls  ;  and  Timour  consented  to  raise  the 
siege,  if  they  w  ould  adorn  his  retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom  ;  each  ar- 
ticle of  nine  pieces.  But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself  into  the 
city,  under  colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated  the  treaty, 
imposed  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  gold,  and  animated  his  troops 
to  chastise  the  posterity  of  tho.-e  Syrians  who  had  executed,  or  approved, 
the  murder  of  the  grandson  of  Mahomet.  A  family  which  had  given 
honourable  burial  to  the  head  of  Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers  whom 
he  sent  to  labour  at  Samarkand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the  general  mas- 
sacre ;  and,  after  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  Damascus  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  obliged  Timour  to 
renounce  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Egypt;  but  in  his  return  to  the 
Euphrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  dames;  and  justified  his  pious 
motive  by  the  pardon  and  reward  of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  AH,  who 
were  desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated  on  the 
personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of  the  Mogul  hero;  but  1 
shall  briefly  mention(l)  that  he  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyra- 
mid of  ninety  thousand  heads;  again  visited  Georgia;  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  A  raxes,  and  proclaimed  his  resolution  of  marching  against  the 
Ottoman  emperor.  Conscious  of  the  import;., ice  of  the  war,  he  collected 
his  forces  from  every  province :  eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  en- 
rolled on  his  military  list  ;(l2)  but  the  splendid  commands  of  live  and 
ten  thousand  horse,  may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension 
of  the  chiefs,  than  of  the  genuine  number  of  effective  soldiers.  (3)  In 
the  pillage  of  Syria,  the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches  :  but  the 
delivery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years,  more  firmly  attached 
them  to  the  imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  tin1  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet  had  two  years  to 
collect  his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter.  They  consisted  of  four 
hundred  thousand  horse  ami  foot.(t)  whose  merit  and  fidelity  were  ol  an 
unequal  complexion.  We  may  discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  have 
been  gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  a  na- 
tional cavalry,  the  Sp;ihis  of  modern  times;  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers 
of  Europe,  chid  in  black  and  impenetrable  armour;  the  troops  of  Ana- 
whose  princes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a  co- 

(l)  Tli.1  marches  ami  "in  patinns  of  Timour  between  the  Rywan  ;m .  i  Ottoman  wars,  are  « 

■  •I  bj  Sherei lib.  \    .    .:>    13.)  and  Arabshab.  toni.  ii.  t.  15—18.) 

(■_')    I  his  h,  inn,  i  ol  eigln  i.i.inIm, i  thousand  «.is  extracted  by  Arabsbab,  oi   ratbei  bj  Kim 

■  i  "ii  i. in.  ex  i  ii  i"  i  i,i,'  1 1.  "ii  ill.  i  1. 1  n  "i  .i  '  v.  i  ii.  i..  1 1  "ii,, ,  i  .  i  i  "i  ii    i    .    in    u 

and  a  is  remarkable  enough,  tbal  :t  Greek  histix Rhraiua,  lib  I.  <•  29  )  adds,  no  maretbaii 

Lwent)  ill, in  , in. i  nun  I'ogius  reckons  one  million  ;  anolhei  latin  contemporary,  (Chmu. 
i    i   ei. mum.  a  pud   Maratnri,  lorn.  19.  p.  800.)  oh*  million  dim  hundred  thousand  ■  and  tbe 

emu  moils  mm  "i  .nit-  million  six  hundred  ii and,  it  attested  b)  a  ...  rn  an  soldier,  who  was 

present  al  the  battle  ol    tugora.     Lennclav.  ad  I  halcoi.dyl.  lib.  ill    p    >''     liutoor,  iu  bis 
ions,  !n*  no)  rieig  '.i  to  •  ill  nlate  his  troops,  hit  mtes. 

v  Hide  latitude  ol  lion  effectives  was  allowed  b)  the  Ureal  Mogul  f«n  in*  own  pride  inri 
tbe  benefits  «l  bis  officers.    Bernier'e  patron  ■■■  iri,  eommaudei  ..i  flvi  ii, 

horse  .  ..i  wht<  b  he  maintained  no  more  than  Ave  buudred.    (Vo  mi    I    , 

( 1 1   i  mi.  mi  i  In  in,,  ii  ftxea  al  foni  I dred  ibousand  men  i  he  Oltnma my,  (Inslltminns,  p, 

liicli   ,     i   dnced   i< hundred  and   nfly  thousand  bj   Phranta,  lib    I 

■  i  b)  Hi.  i. ,im. in  Boldiei  id  one  uiilliou  foul  hundred  ii Baud.     i.   It  i  videm  il 

•.'.'IIS. 
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lony  of  Tartars,  whom  lie  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajazet 
had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless 
confidence  of  the  sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and  as  if  he 
had  chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  banners  near  the 
ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In  the  meanwhile  Timour  moved  from 
the  Araxes  through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia  :  his  boldness 
was  secured  by  the  wisest  precautions ;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order 
and  discipline ;  and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were  dili- 
gently explored  by  the  flying  squadrons,  who  marked  his  road  and  pre- 
ceded his  standard.  Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  their  camp,  dexterously  inclined  to  the 
left,  occupied  Caesarea,  traversed  the  salt  desert  and  the  river  Halys,  and 
invested  Angora  ;  while  the  sultan,  immoveable  and  ignorant  in  his  post, 
nun  pared  the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail  :(1)  he  returned 
on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Angora ;  and  as  both  gene- 
rals were  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains  round  that  city  were  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  has  immortalized  the  glory  of  Timour 
and  the  shame  of  Bajazet.  For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor 
was  indebted  to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  discipline 
of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating  the 
manners,  of  his  nation,(2)  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the  missile  wea- 
pons, and  rapid  evolutions  of  a  numerous  cavalry.  From  a  single  troop 
to  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  attack  was  the  same ;  a  foremost  line  first 
advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a  just  order  by  the  squa- 
drons of  the  great  vanguard.  The  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field, 
and  at  his  command  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings  suc- 
cessively moved  forwards  in  their  several  divisions,  and  in  a  direct  or 
oblique  line  :  the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  attacks,  and 
each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory.  If  they  all  proved  fruitless,  or 
unsuccessful,  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave 
the  signal  of  advancing  to  the  standard,  and  the  main  body,  which  he  led  in 
person.(3)  But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself  was  supported, 
on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve, 
commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Timour.  The  conqueror  of  Hin- 
dostan  ostentatiously  shewed  a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies  rather  than 
the  instruments  of  victory :  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar  to  the 
Moguls  and  Ottomans  :  but  had  they  borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder,  in  the  hands 
of  either  nation,  must  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.(-l)  In  that 
day,  Bajazet  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  ge- 
nius sunk  under  a  stronger  ascendant  j  and  from  various  motives,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in  the  decisive  moment.  His  ri- 
gour and  avarice  had  provoked  a  mutiny  among  the  Turks ;  and  even 
his  son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from  the  field.  The  forces  of  Ana- 
tolia, loyal  in  their  revolt,  were  drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful 
princes.  His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissa- 
ries of  Timour  ;(5)  who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
slaves  of  their  fathers  ;  and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  dominion  of  their 

(1)  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Angora  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
liy  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  each  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  miles  ;  to  Smyrna  twenty,  to 
Kiothia  ten,  to  Bonisa,  ten,  to  tasarea  eight,  to  Sinope  icu,  to  Nicomedia  nine,  to  Constanti- 
nople twelve  or  thirteen.  (See  Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant,  torn.  it.  leltre  21.) 

(2)  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  English  editors  have  illustrated 
with  elaborate  plans,  (p.  375—407.) 

(3)  The  sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  courage  into  the  stirrup  of 
patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  is  lost  in  the  Enslisb,  but  preserved  in  the  French, 
version  of  the  Institutes,  (p.  156,  157-) 

(4)  The  Greek  fire  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin  ;  (lib  v.  c.  47.)  but  Voltaire's 
Miange  suspicion,  that  some  cannon  inscribed  with  strange  characters,  must  have  been  semi 
bv  that  monarch  to  Delhi,  is  refuted  by  the  universal  silence  of  contemporaries. 

(5)  Timour  has  dissembled  this  seciet  and  important  negotiation  with  the  Tartars,  which 
is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  Arabian,  (torn.  i.  c.  17.  p.  591  )  Turkish, 
i  Auual  Lcuuckv.  p.  321 J  and  l'eisiau  historians.  (Khondemir,  apud  d'lleibelot,  p.  bfc(2.) 
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new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  country.  In  the  right  wing  of  Ba- 
jazet, the  cuirassiers  <>f  Europe  charged  with  faithful  hearts  and  irre- 
sistible arms ;  but  these  men  of  iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful 
flight  and  headlong  pursuit;  and  the  janizaries  alone,  without  cavalry 
or  missile  weapons,  were  encompassed  by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hun- 
ters. Their  valour  was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the 
weight  of  numbers  ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  afflicted  with  the  gout 
in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest  of 
his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken  by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ; 
and  after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  king- 
dom of  Anatolia   submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard 

it  Kiotahia,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  the  ministers  of  rapine  and  de- 
struction. Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his 
grandsons,  was  dispatched  to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thousand  horse  ;  and 
such  was  his  youthful  ardour,  that  he  arrived  with  only  four  thousand 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  after  performing  in  five  days  a  march  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Vet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its  course;  and 
Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to  Europe  with  the 
royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palace  and  city  was  immense : 
the  irdiabitants  had  escaped ;  but  the  buildings  for  the  most  part  of  wood, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of  Timour  advanced 
to  Nice,  even  yet  a  fair  and  flourishing  city  ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons 
were  only  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same  success  at- 
tended the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their  excursions  :  and  Smyrna,  de- 
fended by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone  deserved 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  an  obstinate  defence  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm ;  all  that  breathed  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  engines,  on  board 
of  two  carracks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour. The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a  dan- 
gerous and  domestic  foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  two  rivals 
by  observing  that  Timour  in  fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress, 
which  had  sustained  seven  years  the  siege.,  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of 
Bajazet.(l) 

The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprisoned  by  Tamerlane,  so  long 
and  so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected  as  a  fable  by 
the  modern  writers,  who  smile  at  the  vulgar  credulity  .(2)  They  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  Persian  history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has 
been  given  to  our  curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  1  shall 
collect  and  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  of  this  memorable  trans- 
action. No  sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the  captive  Ottoman  was 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he  graciously  stepped  forwards  to  receive 
him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled  with  just  reproaches,  a  soothing 
pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune.  "  Alas,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  de- 
"  creeof  fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own  fault :  it  is  the  web  which 
'"  you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted. 
"  I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  champion  of  the  Moslems  ; 
"  you  braved  our  threats;  you  despised  our  friendship;  you  forced  us  to 

'cater  your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies.     Behold  the  event. 

'  Had  j  ou  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  you  resen  ed 
"  for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate:  your  life  and 
••  honour  are  secure  ;  and  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my 
"  clemency  to  man."     The  royal  captive  shewed  some  signs  of  repen- 

i  i  i  lui  the  wai  <>f  Anatolia  <>i  Room,  I  add  some  hints  in  tba  Institution*  t»  tbe  copious 
narrative  of  Suerefeddin  (lib.  v.  c.  11  65  land  Arabahab,  (tout.  ii.  c,  20  35.)  On  tbis  pari 
only  of  rimour'a  biatory,  il  is  lawful  to  quote  tbe  links.  (Cautemir,  p  53    55  Innal.  Leim. 

.11  p  U— 3220  :■  it lJ  iho  Greeks.  (Pbrania.  h\>.  i.  .  .  29  I > n .  .  i  i  .  17.  <  balcoudylus, 
|,li    in.) 

1  2)  1  be  1 1  eplicism  >'i  \  oltaire  (Eaaai  Bin  I'Hlstoire  Genei  readj  on  this,  .1?  1  n 

every  occasion,  to  rejeel  a  populai  talc,  and  to  dimiuisb  tbe  magnitude  ol  vice  and  virtue  ; 
1  most  occasions  bis  mcicdulit\  U  reasonable. 
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tance,  accepted  the  humiliation  of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced  with 
tears  his  sou  Moursa,  who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found  among 
the  captives  of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  splen- 
did pavilion ;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be  surpassed  only  by 
their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  haram  from  Boursa,  Timour  re- 
stored the  queen  Despina  and  her  daughter  to  their  father  and  husband  ; 
but  he  piously  required  that  the  Servian  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been 
indulged  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay 
the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  which  Bajazet 
was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restoring  him  with  an  in- 
crease of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  But  the  effect  of  this 
promise  was  disappointed  by  the  sultan's  untimely  death :  amidst  the 
care  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an  apoplexy  at  Ak- 
shehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  about  nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The 
victor  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave ;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was 
conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected  at  Boursa ;  and  his 
son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses 
and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Ana- 
tolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which  has  been  extracted 
from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grandson,  nine- 
teen years  after  his  decease.(l)  and,  at  a  time  when  the  truth  was  re- 
membered by  thousands,  a  manifest  falsehood  would  have  implied  a 
satire  en  his  real  conduct.  Weighty  indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted  by 
all  the  Persian  histories  ;(2)  yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  east, 
is  base  and  audacious;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treatment  of 
Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  shall  be  pro- 
duced in  the  order  of  their  time  and  country.  1.  The  reader  has  not 
forgot  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  marshal  Boucicault  left  behind 
for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  re- 
ceive the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of  their 
great  adversary ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  them  ac- 
panied  the  Creek  embassy  to  the  camp  of  Tamerlane.  From  their 
account,  the  hardships  of  the  prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed 
by  the  marshal's  servant  and  historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven 
years. (3)  2.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian, (4)  is  deservedly  fa- 
mous among  the  revivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  ele- 
gant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  (5)  was  composed  in  his 
fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamer- 
lane ;((>')  whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  illustrious  Barbari- 
i  antiquity.  Of  his  exploits  and  discipline,  Poggius  was  informed 
b)  several  occular  witnesses;  nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  apposite 

(1)  See  Hie  history  of  Sherefeddin  (lib.  v.  c.  19  52,  53.  59,  60.)  This  work  was  finished 
ai  Shiraz,  in  the  yeai  ll.t,  and  dedicated  tu  sultan  Ibrahim,   the  son  of  Sliarokii,  the  sun  »i 

Tin r,  who  reigned  in  Faiistan  in  his  father's  li 

-')  Aftei  the  perusal  or  Khoudemir,  Elm  Sch rah,  &c.  the  learned  d'Herbelot  (Ribliot. 

Orientate,  p  882.)  niay  affirm,  that  this  fahle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  irost  authentic  l<is- 
!  i  ies  ;  but  his  denial  ut'  the  visible  testimony  of  ArabshaiT,  leaves  some  room  to  suspect  Ins 
accuracy. 

(5)  t:l  fnt  Iiit  meine  (Bajazet)  pus,  el  mene  en  prison,  en  laquelle  monrut  de  i///rc  mortt 
Mi  moires  de  Boucicault,  p.  J.  e.  57.  These  memoirs  weie  composed  while  the  marshal  «as 
-nil  governor  of  Genoa,  from  whence  be  was  expelled  iu  the  year  H09,  by  a  popular  insur- 
rection (Mitratori,  Annali  d'ltaiia,  torn.  xii.  p   47.1,  274  )• 

;l)  The  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Poggius,  in  the 
i  .  -  .una.  an  entertaining  work  of  M.  Leufant,  and  in  the  Biblintbeca  Latini  medi.e  et  infimaj 
<i.,us  of  Fabricitis  (torn.  v.  p.  505—308.).  Poggius  was  born  in  the  year  1580,  and  died  iu 
1 159. 

(5)  The  dialogue  de  I'arictate  Fort  una  (of  which  a  complete  and  elegant  edition  has  been 
published  at  Pans  in  17-3,  in  4to  )  Mas  composed  a  short  time  neioie  the  death  of  pope  Mai 
tin  V.  (p.  5.)  and  consequently  about  the  end  of  the  year  1130. 

.  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane  (  p   36  -59.),  ipse  eiiim  novi  (s.iys 

I'vggitis)  qui  fuere  iu  ejus  castris Kcgein   vivuui  ccpit,  « a\   aqui   in  iiioduni 

Sei*  iuciitsum  per  oinueui  Asiam  ciicunitulii  egrcjpuni  aduiirenduinquc  speciaculuiu  loriuua;. 
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(n  his  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scythian  confined  like 
a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exhibited  a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might 
;i(ld  the  authority  of  two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date, 
which  would  prove  at  least  that  the  same  story,  whether  false  or  true, 
was  imported  into  Europe  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution.(l) 
3.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished  at  Rome,  Ahmed  Elm  Arab- 
shah  composed  at  Damascus  the  florid  and  malevolent  history  of  Ti- 
ninur,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  in  his  journeys  over  Turkey 
and  Tartary.(2)  Without  any  possible  correspondence  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Arabian  writers,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage  ; 
and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  common  veracity.  Ahmed 
Arabshah  likewise  relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  endured,  of  a 
more  domestic  and  tender  nature.  His  indiscreet  mention  of  women 
and  divorces  was  deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar :  in  the  feast  of 
victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cupbearers,  and  the  sultan  be- 
held Ins  own  concubines  and  wives  confounded  among  the  slaves,  and 
exposed  without  a  veil  to  the  eves  of  intemperance.  To  escape  a  simi- 
lar indignity,  it  is  said  that  his  successors,  except  in  a  single  instance, 
have  abstained  from  legitimate  nuptials;  and  the  Ottoman  practice  and 
belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  attested  by  the  observing 
Rusbequius,(3).  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  great  Soli- 
man.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  language,  that  the  testimony  of  a 
Greek  is  not  less  independent  than  that  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  sup- 
press the  names  of  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a  later 
period,  and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone;  but  more  attention  is  due 
to  George  Phranza,(4)  protovestiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and  who  was 
horn  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angora.  Twenty-two  years  after  that 
event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amurath  the  Second  ;  and  the  histo- 
rian might  converse  with  some  veteran  janizaries,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  with  the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  cage. 
5.  The  last  evidence  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  annals, 
which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by  Leunclavius,  Pocock,  and 
Cantemir.(5)  They  unanimously  deplore  the  captivity  of  the  iron 
cage  ;  and  some  credit  may  be  allowed  to  national  historians,  who  can- 
not stigmatize  the  Tartar  without  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king 
and  country. 

From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  moderate  conclusion  may  he 
deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  AH  has  faithfully  described 
t he  first  ostentatious  interview,  in  which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits 
were  harmonized  by  success,  affected  the  character  of  generosity.  But 
his  mind  was  insensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Ba- 
jazet; the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes,  were  just 
and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  design  of  leading  Ins  royal  cap- 
tive in  triumph  to  Samarcand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by 
digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  provoked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose 
a  harsher  restraint  ;  and  in  hie  perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a 
waggon  might  be  invented,  not  as  ;i  wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigorous 
precaution.  Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  one  of  Ins  predecessors,  a  king  of  Persia;  and  Bajazet  was  von- 

(I)  The  (  In  on  i.  ..ii   l  ,ii  m- i.i  mi  in  (in  Miii.umi,  Script.  Rernm  Italicarum,  torn,  six-  l>  BOO.) 

enses  (torn   xviii.    i>.  97*.).     rbe  two  authors,   Audrca  de  Kedusiis  de 

..mi.  ic,  and  James  de  Del  Mi  chancellors    tin  one  .-i 

I'revlKi,  the  other  of  Ferrai        i    ■         ence  of  the  formei  is  the  i positive. 

■■"ii,  ' •  ii   c.  28.  34.    He  travelled  in  regiones  Rumaeas,  \.  11.  ^o'J,  ( i.  i>. 

1 135,  Julv  .■;.)  torn.  It,  c.  !  i>.  !">. 

lea,  epist  i.  p.  53.     Yfl  bis  respectable  antborit) 
what  shaken  b)  the  subsequent  marriages  ol  Amurath  II.  with  .i  Servian,  and  of  Mabouiet   II. 
h  nil  in  Asiatic,  prim  ess  1 1  anleinii 

(4)  sec  the  les u> a  (lib.  I   c.  89.),  and  bis  life  lu  Hauckius    ile  Script! 

i     I.  f   10).    Chalcoml) les  and  Ducas  speak  In  general  terms  of  Maja 

>    i'    121.     Pocock,  Prolegouien.    id    Ibiilpimug  Dyuust.    Ctuitrmlr 
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demned  to  represent  the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  Roman 
Caesar.(l)  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  hody  fainted  under  the  trial, 
and  his  premature  death  might,  without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the  se- 
verity of  Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead ;  a  tear  and  a  sepulchre 
were  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  captive  who  was  delivered  from  his 
power;  and  if  Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over 
the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Anatolia  had 
been  restored  by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges 
to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Timour ; 
his  armies  were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his  zeal  might 
aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  west, 
which  already  trembled  at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  land  ;  but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. (2)  and  the  lord  of  so  many  tomans,  or 
myriads,  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this 
great  occasion,  they  forgot  the  difference  of  religion,  to  act  with  union 
and  firmness  in  the  common  cause  :  the  double  straits  were  guarded 
with  ships  and  fortifications ;  and  they  separately  withheld  the  trans- 
ports which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  the  pretence 
of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  they  soothed  his  pride 
with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted 
him  to  retreat  with  the  honours  of  victory,  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet, 
implored  his  clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a  red 
patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he  already 
held  by  the  sword  ;  and  reiterated  his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself 
in  person  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor  (3) 
(either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  lie  had 
stipulated  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  as  soon  as  the 
Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But  the  fears  and  fancy  of 
nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious  Tamerlane,  a  new  design  of  vast  and 
romantic  compass;  a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  marching 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  entering  Europe  "by  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom, of  returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.  This 
remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  danger  was  averted  by  the  submission 
of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  honours  of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested 
at  Cairo  the  supremacy  of  Timour;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe,  or 
cameleopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute 
of  the  African  world.  Our  imagination  is  not  less  astonished  by  the 
portrait  of  a  .Mogul,  who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates,  and 
almost  accomplishes,  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire. (4)  Timour 
was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  national  honour  and  religious  zeal.  The 
torrents  which  he  had  shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only 
by  an  equal  destruction   of  the  infidels  :  and  as  he  now  stood   at  the 

1)  A  Sapor,  a  kin;  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed  in  the  figure  of  a  cow's 
hide,  hy  Maximum  oi  (Jalerius  Cassar.  Such  is  the  fable  related  b)  laiiychius  (Annal.  torn. 
i.  p.  121.  vers.  Pocock.).  rite  recollection  of  the  true  history  l  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p  24—32  )  will  lea<  h  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  ot  the  orientals  of  ihe  ages  which  pre- 
cede the  Hegira. 

(9)  Arahshali  (toin  ii.  c.  25.)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the  f  traits  of  Gallipoli  and 
i  Constantinople.  I'o  acquire  a  just  idea  of  these  events,  I  have  compared  the  narratives  and 
prejudices  of  the  Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  arnbassadoi  mention! 
this  hostile  union  of  the  Christians  and  Ottomans  (Vie  tie  Timour,  p.  96.). 

(3)  Since  the  name  of  Cassai  had  been  iransferred  to  the  sultans  of  Konni,  the  Greek  princes 
el  Constantinople  Sherefeddin,  lib.  v.  r..  ."!.)  were  confounded  with  the  Christian  /  rds  of 
Gallipoli,  Thessalonica,  &c.  under  Die  title  of  Tekkar,  which  is  derived  by  <  ormptiou  from 
the  genitive  tod  Kvpiov  (Canteinir,  p.  51  ). 

(4)  Sit  Sherefeddin,  lib.  v.  c.  4.  who  inaik*.  in  a  jusi  itinerary,  the  road  to  china,  which 
Aiabshali  (lorn,  ii,  c.  35.)  paints  iu  v^we  and  rhetoncal  coluuis. 
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gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure  his  glorious  entrance,  by  demo- 
lishing the  idols  of  China,  founding  moschs  in  every  city,  and  establish- 
ing the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet.  The 
recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul 
name ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity 
for  revenge.  The  illustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Mini/, 
Hied  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak 
and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of  Chi- 
nese had  perished  in  the  civil  war.(l)  Before  he  evacuated  Anatolia, 
Timour  despatched  beyond  the  Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colo- 
ny, of  Ins  old  and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  Pagan 
Calmucs  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desert; 
and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map 
and  description  of  the  unknown  regions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish 
to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  preparations,  the  emperor  achieved 
the  final  conquest  of  Georgia;  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes  ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia  ;  and  slowly  returned  to  his 
capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  and  nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,(2)  he  displayed,  in  a  short  repose,  his 
magnificence  and  power  ;  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  people;  dis- 
tributed a  just  measure  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  employed  his  riches 
in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples;  and  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the 
last  of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry,  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of 
the  oriental  artists.  The  marriage  of  six  of  the  emperor's  grandsons, 
was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and 
the  pomp  of  the  ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials.  They 
were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated  with  innumerable 
tents  and  pavilions,  which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel 
for  the  kitchens;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases 
of  every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  invited  : 
the  orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at 
the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (says  the 
haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ;  since  even  the  casses,  the 
smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean. (3)  The  public  joy  was 
testified  by  illuminations  and  masquerades;  the  trades  of  Samarcand 
passed  in  review,  and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar 
art.  After  the  marriage-contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers  ;  nine 
times,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and  undress- 
ed ;  and,  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies  were  showered  on 
their  heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A  ge- 
neral indulgence  was  proclaimed  ;  every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure 
was  allowed  ;  the  people  were  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle  ;  ami  the  his- 
torian of  Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years  to  the 
attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of  his  life  were  the  two 
months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power.  Hut  he  was  soon 
awakened  to  the  caves  of  government  and  war.     The  standard  was  un- 

(1)  Synopsis  Hist.  Siuicac,  p  71  78  fin  tbe  fourth  part  <>f  thr  Relations  de  rherenot), 
niihalrte,  Hist,  de  la  Cbine  (tout  I.  i>  507,508  folio  edition)  ;  and  for  the  cbronolog)  ofUic 
i  hinese  emperors,  de jnes,  Hist,  dea  linns,  torn.  I.  p   71,  72. 

C-'i  Por  the  return,  triumph,  and  death,  of  Timour,  see  Sherefeddlu  (lib.  vl.  c.  i  SO.)  and 
Arabshah  [torn.  ii.  c   35     17  ) 

(8)  Sberefeddin  (lib  v\    c    w.)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the  mosl    potent  sove 

reicn*  ••!  i  urope.     We  know  thai  it  "•>-  Henry  III.  king  »i  Castile;  and  the   curioin  rela : 

<,i  in,  i wo  embassies  is  ^iiii  entanl  (  Mariana,  Hist.  Hlipan   tit.   in  .-.  it.  torn  i 

AdvertissemeutarHist.de  I'lmiii  Pec.  p.   S8    53).      fhcre  api ■  likewise   I 

some  correspondence  between  tin1  Mogul  emperoi  mid  the  conn  ul  i  u  nrle   VII.  klngol  1 1  nice. 
I  Hittolre  iii  i  rauce,  pai  Veil)  el  \  lllarei .  torn.  xll.  p 
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furled  for  the  invasion  of  China  ;  the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran  ; 
their  baggage  and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred  great 
waggons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  camels ;  and  the  troops 
might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six  months  were  em- 
ployed in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand  to  Pekin. 
Neither  age,  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience 
of  Timour ;  he  mounted  on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice, 
marched  seventy-six  parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital, 
and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was 
expected  by  the  angel  of  death.  Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced 
water,  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  fever,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai.  His  designs  were  lost;  his  armies  were 
disbanded  ;  China  was  saved  ;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  the 
most  powerful  of  his  children  sent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce to  the  court  of  Pekin.(l) 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and  west ;  his  posterity  is 
still  invested  with  the  imperial  title;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects, 
who  revered  him  almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  degree,  by 
the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies.(2)  Although  he  was 
lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his 
rank  ;  and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the  world, 
was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise.  In  his  familiar  discourse 
he  was  grave  and  modest,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, he  spoke,  with  fluency  and  elegance,  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
idioms.  It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  his- 
tory and  science  ;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game 
of  chess,  which  he  improved,  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements.(3)  In 
his  religion,  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox,  Mussul- 
man ;(■!•)  but  his  sound  understanding  may  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  omens  and  prophecies,  for  saints  and  astrolo- 
gers, was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  In  the  government 
of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone  and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose 
his  power,  a  favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to  mislead 
his  judgment.  It  was  his  firmest  maxim,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence,  the  word  of  the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recall- 
ed ;  but  his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands  of  anger 
and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed  than  those  of  beneficence 
and  favour.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and- 
thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects :  and 
whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they  were  corrected,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with  the  bastonade,  and  afterward  restored  to  ho- 
nour and  command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  vir- 
tues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends,  and  pardoning 
his  enemies :  but  the  rules  of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  inter- 
est ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch,  for 
the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by 
which  he  is  strengthened  and  enriched.     To  maintain  the  harmony  of 

(0  See  tlie  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embassy,  a  curious  and  original  piece 
(in  ilie  fourth  part  of  the  Relations  de  I  hevenot.)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  with 
an  old  horse  which  Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  1119  that  they  departed 
from  the  court  of  Heiat,  to  which  place  they  returned  in  1422  from  Pekin. 

('-)  From  Arabsbaii,  torn,  ii  c.  99.  The  bright  or  softer  colours  are  borrowed  from  Shere- 
feddin,  d'Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

(.")  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  thirty-two  pieces  and  sixty-foursquares,  to  fifty-six 
pieces  and  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  squares.  But  except  in  bis  court, 
the  old  game  has  heeu  thought  sulliciemly  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  pleased 
th. in  hurt  with  the  victory  of  a  subject  :  a  chess-player  will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomium  ! 

(1)  See  Sherefedd|i,  lib  v.  c.  15.  25.  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  96.  p.  801.  805.)  reproves  the 
impiety  of  Timour  and  the  Moguls,  who  almost  preferred  to  the  Koran,  the  yasca,  or  law  .if 
Zingis  (cui  Deus  maledicat) ;  nor  will  he  believe  that  Shaiokh  had  abolished  the  use  and 
authority  of  that  Pagan  code. 
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Authority  ami  obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to 
reward  the  deserving,  to  banish  \  ice  and  idleness,  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the  depredations  of  the 
soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry 
and  learning,  and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  increase  the 
revenue,  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince; 
but,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate 
recompense.  Timour  might  boast,  that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine  ;  whilst  under  his  prosperous 
monarchy,  a  child",  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Such  was  his  confidence  and  merit,  that  from  this 
reformation  lie  derived  excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to  universal 
dominion.  The  four  following  observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his 
claim  to  the  public  gratitude;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the 
Mogul  emperor  was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  henefactor  of  mankind. 
1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions,  were  healed  by  the 
sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  dis 
By  their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might 
afflict  their  subjects  ;  hut  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps 
of  the  reformer.  The  ground  which  had  heen  occupied  by  flourishing 
cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable  trophies,  by  columns,  or  pyra- 
mids of  human  heads.  Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad, 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,  were  sacked 
or  burnt,  or  utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  ;  and 
perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled,  if  a  priest  or  philoso- 
pher had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims,  who  he  had  sacrificed 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order.(l)  2.  His  most  destructive 
wars  were  rather  inroads  than  conquests.  He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kip- 
zak,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without 
a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces.  From  thence 
lu'  departed,  laden  with  spoil;  hut  he  left  behind  him  neither  troops  to 
awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to  protect  the  obedient,  natives. 
When  he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  aban- 
doned them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated  or  caused  : 
nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  any  present  or  possible  benefits. 
'.i.  The  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his 
family.  But  his  peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes 
blasted,  by  tli.'  absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on  the 
Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their  master 
and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed 
by  the  tardy  rigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment ;  and  we  must  he  content 
to  praise  the  Institution*  of  Timour  as  the  specious  idea  of  a  perfect 
monarchy.  4.  Whatever  might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration, 
they  evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to  govern,  was  the 
ambition  of  his  children  and  grandchildren, ('J)  the  enemies  of  each  other 
and  of  the  people.  A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some 
glory  by  Sharokh  his  youngest  son;  but  after  his  decease,  the  scene  was 
again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood  ;  and  before  the  end  of  a  centur\  . 
Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The  race  of  Timour 
would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero,   his   descendant  in  the  fifth  degree, 

(1)  Besides  the  bloody  passage  of  this  narrative,  I  iim^t  refer  to  an  anticipation  in  (lie 
fourth  volume  of  the  Dei  line  and  Fall,  winch,  In  a  single  note,  I  u  851  )  accumulates  new 
Lliree  hundred  thousand  beads  ol  the  monuments  ol  bis  cruelty  Except  in  Rowe's  pla)  on 
the  mill  ni  November,  I  did  not  exped  lo  heai  of  rimour's  amiable  moderation.  (White's 
preface,  i>.  7  )  Yet  i  can  excuse  ;i  generous  enthusiasm  lu  tiie  reader,  snd  soil  more  In  ilio 
editoi .  ol  the  Institutions. 

i  •:  i  Consult  the  last  chapters  ol  Sherefeddin  and  krabshab,  and  M  de  Gutgnes  Hisl  iin 
Huns.  torn.  i>.  lib  20.)  Fraser's  History  ol  Nadli  Shah,  p  <  68.  I'hc  story  ol  Nmoin's 
descendants  Is  imperfectly  lold,  and  the  second  and  ilnnl  parti  ol  Sherefeddlu  are  unkuowu. 
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had  not  fled  before  the  Uzhek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  great  Moguls)(l)  extended  their  sway  from  the  mountains 
of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 
Since  the  reign  of  Aurunzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  robber,  and  the  richest 
of  their  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants, 
of  a  remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  massy 
trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner  did  the  hurricane  pass 
away,  than  it  again  rose  with  fresh  vigour  and  more  lively  vegetation. 
When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had  evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities 
without  a  palace,  a  treasure,  or  a  king.  The  open  country  was  over- 
spread with  hordes  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turkman 
origin  ;  the  recent  conquests  of  Bajazet  were  restored  to  the  emirs,  one 
of  whom,  in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  sepulchre ;  and  his  five  sons 
were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  consume  the  remnant  of  their  patri- 
mony. I  shall  enumerate  their  names  in  the  order  of  their  age  and 
actions. (2)  1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  relate  the  story  of  the  true  Mus- 
tapha,  or  of  an  impostor,  who  personated  that  lost  prince.  He  fought  by 
his  father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora :  but  when  the  captive  sultan  was 
permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children,  Mousa  alone  could  be  found ;  and  the 
Turkish  historians,  the  slaves  of  the  triumphant  faction,  are  persuaded 
that  his  brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain.  If  Mustapha  escaped 
from  that  disastrous  field,  he  was  concealed  twelve  years  from  his  friends 
and  enemies,  till  he  emerged  in  Thessaly,  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous 
party,  as  the  son  and  successor  of  Bajazet.  His  first  defeat  would  have 
been  his  last,  had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by  the 
Greeks,  and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Mahomedj  to 
liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind  seemed  to  argue  his  spurious 
liirth  ;  and  if,  on  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Otto- 
man sultan,  his  flight,  his  fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet,  delivered 
the  impostor  to  popular  contempt.  A  similar  character  and  claim  were 
asserted  by  several  rival  pretenders  ;  thirty  persons  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered under  the  name  of  Mustapha;  and  these  frequent  executions  may 
perhaps  insinuate,  that  the  Turkish  court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the 
death  of  the  lawful  prince.  2.  After  his  father's  captivity,  Isa(3) 
reigned  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  Sinope,  and  the 
Black  sea  ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  the  presence  of 
Timour  with  fair  promises  and  honourable  gifts.  But  their  master  was 
su<  m  deprived  of  his  province  and  life,  by  a  jealous  brother,  the  sove- 
reign of  Amasia  ;  and  the  final  event  suggested  a  pious  allusion,  that  the 
law  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  of  Isa  and  Mousa  had  been  abrogated  by  the 
greater  Mahomed.  3.  Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the  list  of  the  Turk- 
ish emperors  ;  yet  he  checked  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Moguls ; 
and  after  their  departure,  united  for  awhile  the  thrones  of  Adrianople 
and  Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave,  active,  and  unfortunate ;  his  courage 
was  softened  by  clemency  ;  but  it  was  likewise  inflamed  by  presumption, 
and  corrupted  by  intemperance  and  idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
discipline,  in  a  government  where  either  the  subject  or  the  sovereign 
must  continually  tremble;  his  vices  alienated  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and 
the  law  ;  and  his  daily  drunkenness,  so  contemptible  in  a  prince  and  a 
man,  was  doubly  odious  in  a  disciple  of  the  prophet.     In  the  slumber  of 

(1)  Shah  Allnni,  the  present  Mogul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  from  Timour,  by  Miian 
Shan,  his  third  anil.     See  the  second  volume  of  How's  History  of  Hindostan. 

('.')  The  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Hajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha,  are  related,  according  to 
the  links,  by  Dcmetiii.s  Cantemir.  (p.  58—82.)  Of  the  Greeks,  Clialcoudyles,  III).  -i  and  .5  ) 
I'hraiiza,  lib.  i.  c.  30—32.)  and  Ducas ;  (c.  18-27)  the  last  is  the  most  copious  and  best 
informed. 

(3)  Arabslrah,  torn.  ii.  c.  26.  whose  testimony  on  this  occasion  is  weighty  and  valuable. 
The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  lurks)  it  likewise  confirmed  by  Sheiefeddiu.  (lib.  v 
c.  67) 
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intoxication  lie  was  surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa ;  and  as  he  fled  from 
Adrianople  towards  the  Byzantine  capital,  Soliman  was  overtaken 
and  slain  in  a  bath,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  ten  months.  4. 
The  investiture  of  Mousa  degraded  him  as  the  slave  of  the  Moguls  :  his 
tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was  confined  within  a  narrow  limit,  nor 
could  his  broken  militia  and  empty  treasure  contend  with  the  hardy  and 
veteran  bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania.  Mousa  fled  in  disguise  from 
the  palace  of  Boursa ;  traversed  the  Propontis  in  an  open  boat ;  wander- 
ed over  the  Wallachian  and  Servian  hills;  and  after  some  vain  attempts, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Soliman.  In  a  reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were  victorious 
against  the  Christians  of  Hungary  and  the  Morea;  but  Mousa  was  ruined 
by  his  timorous  disposition  and  unseasonable  clemency.  Alter  resigning 
the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  the  superior  ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet.  5.  The  final 
victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just  recompense  of  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. Before  his  father's  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Amasia,  thirty  days' journey  from  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  Turkish  frontier  against  the  Christians  of  Trebizond  and 
Georgia.  The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was  esteemed  impregnable  ; 
and  the  city  of  Amasia,(l)  which  is  equally  divided  by  the  river  Iris, 
rises  on  either  side  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  represents  on  a 
smaller  ^cale  the  image  of  Bagdad.  In  his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears 
to  have  overlooked  this  obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of  Anatolia  ;  and 
Mahomet,  without  provoking  the  conqueror,  maintained  his  silent  inde- 
pendence, and  chased  from  the  province  the  last  stragglers  of  the  Tartar 
host,  lie  relieved  himself  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  l>a  ; 
but  in  the  contents  of  their  more  powerful  brethren,  his  firm  neutrality 
was  respected  ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he  stood  forth  the  heir 
and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate  Soliman.  Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia 
by  treaty,  and  Romania  by  arms  ;  and  the  soldier  who  presented  him 
with  the  head  of  Mousa,  was  rewarded  as  the  benefactor  of  his  king  and 
country.  The  eight  years  of  his  side  and  peaceful  reign  were  usefully 
employed  in  banishing  the  vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring  on  a  firmer 
basis  the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  His  last  care  was  the  choice 
of  two  viziers,  Bajazet  ami  lbrahim,(2)  who  might  guide  the  youth  of 
his  son  Amurath  ;  and  such  were  their  union  and  prudence,  that  they 
concealed  above  forty  days  the  emperor's  death;  till  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  in  the  palace  of  Boursa.  A  new  war  was  kindled  in  Europe  by 
the  prince  or  impostor,  Mustapha  ;  the  first  vizier  lost  his  army  and  his 
head  ;  but  the  more  fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose  name  and  family  are  ^till 
revered,  extinguished  the  last  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and 
closed  the  scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  indeed  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion, were  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  the  empire;  nnd  Romania 
and  Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by  private  ambition,  were  animated 
by  a  strong  and  invincible  tendency  ot  cohesion.  Their  efforts  might 
have  instructed  the  Christian  powers;  and  had  they  occupied  with  a 
confederate  flee!  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in  Eu- 
rope, must  have  been  speedily  annihilated.     But  the  schism  of  the  west, 

and  the  tactions  and  wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted  the  Latin- 
from  tlii-  generous  enterprise  :    they  enjoyed  the  present   respite  without 

a  thou- lit  of  futurity  ;  and  were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  Interest 

(1)  Arahshah,  loc.  citnt.  Ibalfeda,  Geograpb   tab.  xrll.  SOS.    Busbequlus,  episl    I   p    I 
in  iilnere  I    P   1 1   l mail  mo 

i  Ibrahim  are   praised   bj  .i  contemporarj  Ureek       Ducat,  c,     ■  "    Hi* 
descendant)  are  the  sole  nobles  In  I'urkej      ibe;   content  themselves  with  the  administration 

il  bl    pious  foundations,  are  excused  I i  publii    ifttccs    md  receive  two  annual  visits  ftoin 

the    i.li. in      ( I  .minim  .  p 

Vol.  l\  X 
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to  serve  the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.  A  colony  (I)  of  Genoese, 
which  had  heen  planted  afc  Phocaea(2)  on  the  1  onian  coast,  was  enriched 
by  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  alum  ;(3)  and  their  tranquillity  under  the 
Turkish  empire  was  secured  by  the  annual  payment  of  tribute.  In  the 
last  civil  war  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Genoese  governor  Adorno,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath  ;  and  undertook  with 
seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport  him  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  sultan 
and  five  hundred  guards  embarked  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  which 
was  manned  by  eight  hundred  of  the  bravest  Franks.  His  life  and  li- 
berty were  in  their  hands  ;  nor  can  we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the 
fidelity  of  Adorno,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him, 
and  gratefully  accepted  a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of  tribute.  They 
landed  in  sight  of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli ;  two  thousand  Italians,  armed 
with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attended  Amurath  to  the  conquest  of  Adria- 
nople  ;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon  repaid  by  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
merce and  colony  of  Phocsea. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  request,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
the  Christians. (4)  But  a  Mussulman,  who  carried  into  Georgia  the 
sword  of  persecution,  and  respected  the  holy  warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  not 
disposed  to  pity  or  succour  the  idolaters  of  Europe.  The  Tartar  fol- 
lowed the  impulse  of  ambition  :  and  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
was  the  accidental  consequence.  When  Manuel  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  his  prayer,  rather  than  his  hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church 
and  state  might  be  delayed  beyond  his  unhappy  days  ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  western  pilgrimage,  he  expected  every  hour  the  news  of  the 
sad  catastrophe.  On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished  and  rejoiced  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and  the.  captivity  of  the  Ot- 
toman. Manuel(5)  immediately  sailed  from  Modon  in  the  Morea ;  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  dismissed  his  blind  compe- 
titor to  an  easy  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced  to  his  presence ;  but  their  pride  was 
fallen,  their  tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed  by  the  just  apprehension, 
lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the  Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.  Soli- 
man  saluted  the  emperor  by  the  name  of  father ;  solicited  at  his  hands 
the  government  or  gift  of  Romania  ;  and  promised  to  deserve  his  favour 
by  inviolable  friendship,  and  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  with  the 
most  important  places  along  the  Strymon,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black 
sea.  The  alliance  of  Soliman  exposed  the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and 
revenge  of  Mousa  ;  the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  sea  and  land ;  and  unless  the 
city  was  guarded  by  some  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Greeks  must  have 

ft)  See  Pachynier,  (lib.  v.  c.  29.)  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  (lib.  ii.  c.  i.)  Shcrefeddin,  (lib.  v. 
c.  57.)  and  Ducas  (c.  25  )  The  last  of  these,  a  curious  and  careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from 
his  birth  and  station,  to  particular  credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Among 
lite  nations  that  resorted  to  New  I'hociea,  he  mentions  the  tnglish  {k-^y\t}voi)  ;  an  early 
evidence  of  Mediterranean  Hade. 

(1)  lor  the  spirit  tit  navigation,  and  freedom  of  ancient  Phocrca.  or  rather  of  the  Phocoeans, 
consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Geographical  Index  of  his  last  and  learned  French 
translator,  M.  l.arcber.  (torn.  vii.  p  299.) 

(2)  Phocaea  is  not  enumerated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  35.  52.)  anion?  the  places  productive  of 
alum  :  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for  the  second  the  isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines 
are  described  by  Touruefort,  (torn.  i.  lettre  1.)  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the  loss  of 
Phocaea,  the  Genoese,  ill  1459  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of  Ischia.  (Ismael.  Bouil- 
land,  ail  Ducatn,  c.  25  ) 

(5  The  writer  who  has  the  most  abused  this  fabulous*  generosity,  is  our  ingenious  Sir. 
William  Temple  (his  works,  vol.  in  p  349,  350.  octavo  edition),  that  lover  of  exotic  virtue. 
After  the  conquest  of  Russia,  &c.  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  bis  Tartar  hero  relieves, 
visits,  admires,  and  refuses  the  city  of  Constantine.  His  flattering  pencil  deviates  in  every 
line  from  the  truth  of  history;  jet  his  pleasing  fictions  are  more  excusable  than  the  gross 
errors  of  lantemir. 

(51  For  the  reijjns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and  Amurath  II.  see  the  Othnian 
history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70-95.)  and  the  three  Greeks,  Chalcondyles,  Phrauza,  and  Ducas, 
who  is  still  superior  to  his  livals. 
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wondered  at  their  own  triumph.  But,  instead  of  prolonging  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was  tempt- 
ed to  assist  the  most  formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet.  He  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  progress  was  checked  by  the  insuperable 
barrier  of  Gallipoli :  the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  transported  over 
the  Bosphorus ;  he  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  capital  ;  and  bis 
successful  sally  was  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania.  The 
ruin  was  suspended  by  prudence  and  the  moderation  of  the  conqueror; 
he  faithfully  discharged  his  own  obligations  and  those  of  Soliman,  re- 
spected the  laws  of  gratitude  and  peace  ;  and  left  the  emperor  guardian 
of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  them  from  the  jealous 
cruelty  of  their  brother  Amuratli.  But  the  execution  of  bis  last  testa- 
ment would  have  offended  the  national  honour  and  religion  ;  and  the 
divan  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be 
abandoned  to  the  custody  and  education  of  a  Christian  dog.  On  this  re- 
fusal, the  Bvzantine  councils  were  divided  ;  but  the  age  and  caution  of 
Manuel  yielded  to  the  presumption  of  his  son  John;  and  they  un- 
sheathed a  dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing  the  true  or  false 
Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained  as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and 
for  whose  maintenance  they  received  an  annual  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  aspers(l)  At  the  door  of  bis  prison,  Mustapha  sub- 
scribed to  every  proposal,  and  the  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe, 
were  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dismissed  the  Greek  ambas- 
sadors with  a  smile  of  contempt,  declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  he  would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath, 
than  for  the  surrender  of  a  Mussulman  city  irito  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  emperor  was  at  once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals ;  from  whom 
he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered,  an  injury  ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Amurath  was  followed  in  the  ensuing  spring,  hy  the  siege  of 
Constantinople.(2) 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  city  of  the  Caesars  attracted  from 
Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  : 
their  military  ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rich  spoils  and 
beautiful  females  ;  and  the  sultan's  ambition  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  prediction  of  Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,(3) 
who  arrived  in  the  camp,  on  a  mult',  with  a  venerable  train  or  five  hun- 
dred disciples.  But  he  might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could  blush,  at  the  failure 
of  bis  assurances.  The  strength  of  the  walls  resisted  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Turks:  their  assaults  were  repelled  by  the  sallies  of 
the  Greeks  and  their  foreign  mercenaries :  the  old  resources  of  defence 
were  opposed  to  the  new  engines  of  attack  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
dervish,  who  was  snatched  to  heaven  in  visionary  converse  witli  Maho- 
met, was  answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  Christians,  who  beheld  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment,  walking  on  the  rampart  and  animating 
their  courage.(4)  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalled 
to  Boursa  by  a  domestic  revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by  Greek 
treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  guiltless  brother. 
While  he  led  his  janizaries  to   new  conquests   in    Europe   and  Asia,  the 

(l)  Tbe Turkish  asper  (from  tbe  «.n>k  ,,,-,.  i  is,  01  was,  :i  piece  of  white  01  allvei  mo- 
ney, ai  present  nun  ii  debased,  bul  whir  h  was  formci  I)  equivah  nl  to  the  flity-foortb  pan,  :  t 
least,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  <>i  sequin;  ami   the  three  hundred  thousand   aspere,  a  prlncel) 

allowance  01  royal  tribute,  maj  i"- puled  at  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  pounds  stei 

(Leuuclav.  Paudei  t.Tnn     p    106     108  i 

(9)  For  the  siege  <>i  Constantinople  m  m.v,  sec  Ibc  partlculai  and  contemporary  narrative 
of  John  canaiius  published   by  Leu  Allatins,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  >>i    Icropolita    im 

1S8   -1U9.) 

(3)  Cantemlr,  i>  80.    Cananus,  who  describes  Seld  Bechai  will i  naming  him,  sii| 

that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assumed  in  ins  amours  the  privilege  "i  .i  prophet,  and  that  iiio 
r.nir  i  of  ii,,.  Greek  nuns  were  promised  to  the  Balm  and  his  disr  Iples 

(l)  Hor  ins  inn  irni. .'I-  appai u,  i  in. mm  appeals  <■•  the  Mm  iilmin  nlui  ,  but  who  will 

hear  testimony  foi  Seld  Bechai  < 
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Byzantine  empire  was  indulged  in  a  servile  and  precarious  respite  of 
thirty  years.  Manuel  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  John  Palaeologus  was 
permitted  to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand 
aspens,  and  the  dereliction  of  almost  all  that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  Constantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  first 
merit  must  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  sul- 
tans ;  since  in  human  life,  the  most  important  scenes  will  depend  on 
the  character  of  a  single  actor.  By  some  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
they  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other;  but,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, a  period  of  nine  reigns  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- five  years  is 
occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the  death  of  Soliman,  by  a 
rare  series  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who  impressed  their  subjects 
with  obedience  and  their  enemies  with  terror.  Instead  of  the  slothful 
luxury  of  the  seraglio,  the  heirs  of  royalty  were  educated  in  the  council 
and  the  field ;  from  early  youth  they  were  intrusted  by  their  fathers 
witJi  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies  ;  and  this  manly  institution, 
which  was  often  productive  of  civil  war,  must  have  essentially  contri- 
buted to  the  discipline  and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Ottomans 
cannot  style  themselves,  like  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  descendants  or 
successors  of  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  the  kindred  which  they  claim  with 
the  Tartar  khans  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  appears  to  be  founded  in  flat- 
tery, rather  than  in  truth.(l)  Their  origin  is  obscure;  but  their  sa- 
cred and  indefeasible  right,  which  no  time  can  erase  and  no  violence 
can  infringe,  was  soon  and  unalterably  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their 
subjects.  A  weak  or  vicious  sultan  may  be  deposed  or  strangled  ;  but 
his  inheritance  devolves  to  an  infant  or  an  idiot ;  nor  has  the  most  dar- 
ing rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  (2) 
While  the  transient  dynasties  of  Asia  have  been  continually  subverted 
by  a  crafty  vizier  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the  camp,  the 
Ottoman  succession  has  been  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  five  centuries, 
and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  nation,  a  strong  and  singular 
influence  may,  however,  be  ascribed.  The  primitive  subjects  of  Oth- 
man were  the  four  hundred  families  of  wandering  Turkmans,  who  had 
followed  his  ancestors  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Sangar ;  and  the  plains  of 
Anatolia  are  still  covered  with  the  white  and  black  tents  of  their  rustic 
brethren.  But  this  original  drop  was  dissolved  iir  the  mass  of  voluntary 
and  vanquished  subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of  Turks,  are  united  by 
the  common  ties  of  religion,  larrguage,  and  manners.  In  the  cities,  from 
Erzeroum  to  Belgrade,  that  national  appellation  is  common  to  all  the 
Moslems,  the  first  and  most  honourable  inhabitants;  but  they  have 
abandoned,  at  least  in  Romania,  the  villages  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  to  the  Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  the  Turks  were  themselves  excluded  from  all  civil  and 
military  honours;  and  a  servile  class,  an  artificial  people,  was  raised  by 
the  discipline  of  education  to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to  command.(3) 
From  the  time  of  Orchan  and  the  first  Amurath,  the  sultans  were  per- 
suaded that  a  government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each  gene- 
ration with  new  soldiers ;  and  that  such  soldiers  must  be  sought,  not 
in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among  tire  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe. 

O)  See  llycaut.  (lib.  i.  c.  13.)  The  Turkish  sultans  assume  the  title  of  khan.  Yet  Abnl- 
gliazi  is  ignorant  of  ins  Ottoman  cousins. 

(2)  The  tliird  grand  vizier  of  tile  name  of  Kiuperli,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Salankaneu 
in  1691,  (C'anteinii,  p.  382.)  presumed  to  say,  that  ail  the  successors  af  Soliman  had  been  fools 
or  tyrants,  and  that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  race.  (Marsigli  Steto  Militare,  Sec.  p.  28  ) 
This  political  heretic  was  a  good  Whig,  and  justified  against  the  French  ambassador  the  revo. 
lotion  of  England.  (Miguot  Hist.  Ottomans,  torn.  iii.  p.  434  )  His  presumption  condemns 
the  singular  exception  of  continuing  offices  in  the  same  family. 

(3)  Cbalcondyles  (lib.  v.)  and  Dncas  (c.  23  )  exhibit  the  rude  lineaments  of  the  Ottoman 
yi/licy,  and  the  transmutation  of  Christian  children  into  Turkish  soldiers. 
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The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia, 
became  the  perpetual  seminary  of  the  Turkish  army;  and  when  the 
royal  fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhuman  tax, 
of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigorously  levied  on  the 
(  hristian  families.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the  most 
robust  youths  were  torn  from  their  parents  ;  their  names  were  enrolled 
in  a  book,  and  from  that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  main- 
tained, for  the  public  service.  According  to  the  promise  of  their  ap- 
pearance, they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa,  Pera,  and 
Adrianople,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaws,  or  dispersed  in  the 
houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  It  was  the  first  care  of  their  mas- 
ters to  instruct  them  in  the  Turkish  language:  their  bodies  were  ex- 
ercised by  every  labour  that  could  fortify  their  strength :  they  learned 
to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterward  with 
the  musket,  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and  companies  of 
the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in  the  military  or  monastic  discip- 
line of  the  order.  The  youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and 
beauty,  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of  agiamoglans,  or  the  more 
liberal  rank  of  ichoglans,  of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  In  four  successive 
schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white  eunuchs,  the  arts  of  horsemanship 
and  of  darting  the  javelin  were  their  daily  exercise,  while  those  of  a 
more  studious  cast  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  As  they  advanced 
in  seniority  and  merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  military,  civil, 
and  even  ecclesiastical  employments:  the  longer  their  stay,  the  higher 
was  their  expectation  ;  till,  at  a  mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into 
the  number  of  the  forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  sultan,  and  were 
promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  the  first  ho- 
nours of  the  empire.(l)  Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  monarchy.  The  ministers 
and  generals  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  slaves  of  the  empower-,  to 
whose  bounty  they  were  indebted  for  their  instruction  and  support. 
When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and  suffered  their  beards  to  grow  as  the 
symbol  of  enfranchisement,  they  found  themselves  in  an  important  office, 
without  faction  or  friendship,  without  parents  and  without  heirs,  de- 
pendant on  the  hand  which  had  raised  them  from  the  dust,  and  which, 
on  the  slightest  displeasure,  could  break  in  pieces  these  statues  of  glass, 
as  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the  Turkish  proverb. (2)  In  the  slow  and 
painful  steps  of  education,  their  character  and  talents  were  unfolded  to 
a  discerning  eye  :  the  man,  naked  and  alone,  was  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard of  his  personal  merit:  and,  if  the  sovereign  had  wisdom  to  choose, 
he  possessed  a  pure  and  boundless  liberty  of  choice.  The  Ottoman  can- 
didates were  trained  by  the  virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of  action  ;  by 
the  habits  of  submission  to  those  of  command.  A  similar  spirit  was  dif- 
fused among  the  troops;  and  their  silence  and  sobriety,  their  patience 
and  modesty,  have  extorted  the  reluctant  praise  of  their  Christian  ene- 
mies. (:<)  Nor  can  the  victory  appear  doubtful,  if  we  compare  the  dis- 
cipline and  exercise  of  the  janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  inde- 
pendence of  chivalry,  the  ignorance  of  the  new  levies,  the  mutinous 
temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  disorder, 

which  SO  long  contaminated  the  armies  of  Europe. 

Th( ly  hope    of  salvation    tor  the    Greek    empire   and   the    adjacent 

kingdoms,  would  have  been  Mime  more  powerful  weapon,  some  discover] 

(i)  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  it  chiefl]  I' >wed  from  Ricaut's 

Mai.-  i.r  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ihe  Stato  Mi II tare  del*  Imperio  ottomano  "i  couiii  Marsigli,  in 
Haya,  IT-".',  in  folio)  and  ;i  Description  "i  tin  Seraglio,  approved  ly  Mr,  Greaves  himself,   • 

i  »i i  traveller,  and  Inserted  in  the  second  volume ol  bis  works. 

i  mm  Hi.-  series  ol  one  hundred  and  Qfteen  v liters  nil  the  siege  of  \  ienna,  [Marsjgl!,  p 
i.i.  i  Hi.  ii  pi.ii  e  ma)  i"  valui  ii  .11  tun  i  years  and  ;i  ball  pun  h,nc 
1  See  tbi  i  uteri  iluin  i  II  I  Dusbro,uins. 
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in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  superiority  over  their 
Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their  hands  ;  such  a  discovery  had 
heen  made  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China 
or  Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a 
tremendous  explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force 
were  compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  era  of  the 
invention  and  application  of  gunpowder(l)  is  involved  in  doubtful  tra- 
ditions and  equivocal  language  ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern,  that  it  was 
known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and 
land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
England. (2)  The  priority  of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could 
derive  any  exclusi  ve  benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge  ; 
and  in  the  common  improvement  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  re- 
lative power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks 
by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ;  and  the 
sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward,  the  talents  of  a  Chris- 
tian engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe, 
must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands 
that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.(3) 
The  first  attempt  was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare 
of  the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side,  who  were  most  commonly 
the  assailants:  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was 
suspended ;  and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls 
and  towers,  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent  engines 
of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communi- 
cated without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies 
against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to 
his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  contrast 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievous  discovery,  with  the  slow  and 
laborious  advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philoso- 
pher, according  to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  man- 
kind. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

Applications  of  the  eastern  emperors  to  the  popes.— Visits  to  the  west,  of 
John  the  first,  Manuel,  and  John  the  second,  Palceologus. —  Union  of 
the  Ci reek  and  Latin  churches,  promoted  by  the  council  of  Basil,  and 
concluded  at  Ferrara  and  Florence. — State  of  literature  at  Constan- 
tinople.— Its  revival  in  Italy  by  the  Greek  fugitives. — Curiosity  and 
emulation  of  the  Latins. 

In  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  their  friendly  or  hos- 
tile aspect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins,  may  be  observed  as  the 

(1)  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson's  Chemical  Essays  contain  two  valuable  dis- 
courses on  the  discovery  and  composition  of  gunpowder. 

(2)  On  this  subject,  modern  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  The  riginal  passages  are  col- 
lected by  Ducange.  (Uloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  675.  Bombarda.)  But  in  the  early  doubtful 
twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire,  and  effect,  that  seem  to  express  our  artillery,  may  be  fan ly 
intei  preted  of  the  old  engines  and  the  Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at  Crecy,  the  au- 
thority of  John  Villain  (Cbron.  lib.  xii.  c.  65.)  must  be  weighed  against  the  silence  of  Frois- 
said.  Vet  Muratori  (Aiitiquit.  Italia?  medii  JEv'i,  torn.  ii.  Dissert,  xxvi.  p.  514,  515  )  hat 
produced  a  decisive  passage  from  Petrarch  (de  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunae  Dialog.)  who, 
before  the  year  1344,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  miner  rara,  nunc  communis. 

(.">)  I  he  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (c.  30  )  first  introduces  before  Belgrade,  (A.I). 
1136.)  is  mcutioiied  by  Chalcondylcs  (lib.  v.  p.  125  )  in  1422,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
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thermometer  of  their  prosperity  or  distress  ;  as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Barbarian  dynasties.  When  the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk 
pervaded  Asia,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen,  at  tlie 
council  of  Placentia,  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius,  imploring 
the  protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  Christians.  No  sooner  had 
the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims  removed  the  sultan  from  Nice  to  Ico- 
nium,  than  the  Greek  princes  resumed,  or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  schismatics  of  the  west,  which  precipitated  the 
first  downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul  invasion  is  marked 
in  the  soft  and  charitable  language  of  John  Vataces.  After  the  reco- 
very of  Constantinople,  the  throne  of  the  first  Palseologus  was  encom- 
passed by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  :  as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles 
was  suspended  over  his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger  his  faith,  his  virtue,  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  On  the  decease  of  Michael,  the  prince  and 
people  asserted  the  independence  of  the  church  and  the  purity  of  their 
creed:  the  elder  Andronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins;  in 
his  last  distress  pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition ;  nor  could  lie 
decently  retract  in  his  age,  the  firm  and  orthodox  declarations  of  his 
youth.  His  grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus,  was  less  a  slave  in  his 
temper  and  situation ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the  Turks  ad- 
monished him  to  seek  a  temporal  and  spiritual  alliance  with  the  western 
princes.  After  a  separation  and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent, 
the  monk  Barlaam,  was  dispatched  to  pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth  ;  and 
his  artful  instructions  appear  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  master-hand 
of  the  grecit  domestical )  "  Most  holy  father  (was  he  commissioned  to 
"  say),  the  emperor  is  not  less  desirous  than  yourself  of  a  union  between 
"  the  two  churches :  but  in  this  delicate  transaction,  he  is  obliged  to 
'•  respect  his  own  dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  ways 
"  of  union  are  two-fold  ;  force  and  persuasion.  Of  force,  the  inefficacy 
"  has  been  already  tried;  since  the  Latins  have  subdued  the  empire, 
"  without  subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The  method  of  persua- 
"  sion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  permanent.  A  deputation  of  thirty  or 
"  forty  of  our  doctors  would  probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican, 
"  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  unity  of  belief;  but  on  their  return,  what 
"  would  be  the  use,  the  recompence  of  such  agreement?  the  scorn  of 
"  their  brethren,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstinate  nation. 
"  Yet  that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  general  councils,  which 
'•  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith  ;  and  if  they  reprobate  the  decrees 
"  of  Lyons,  it  is  because  the  eastern  churches  were  neither  heard  nor 
"  represented  in  that  arbitrary  meeting.  For  this  salutary  end,  it  will 
"  be  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  that  a  well-chosen  legate  should 
"  be  sent  into  Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
"  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and,  with  their  aid,  to  prepare 
"  a  free  arid  universal  synod.  But  at  this  moment  (continued  the  sub- 
'  tie  agent),  the  empire  is  assaulted  and  endangered  by  the  Turks,  who 
"  have  occupied  four  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Anatolia.  The  Christian 
"  inhabitants  have  expressed  a  wish  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and 
''religion;  but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  insufficient 
'  for  their  deliverance;  and  the  Roman  legate  must  be  accompanied, 
"or  preceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  infidels,  and  open  a 
"  way  to  the  holy  Bepulchre."  If  the  suspicious  Latins  should  require 
some  pledge,  Borne  previous  effect  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Greeks,  the 
answers  of  Barlaam  were  perspicuous  and  rational.  1.  "  A  general  synod 
"  can  alone  consummate  the  union  of  the  churches  ;  nor  can  Buch  a  bj  nod 
"  bo  held  tiU  the  three  oriental  patriarchs,  and  a  great  number  of 

(i)  Tbla  curious  Instruction  »;i>  transcribed   d  believe)  from  ibc  Vatican  arcbivi 
Odorlcus  Raynaldus,  In  u\*  Continuation  uf  the  Annals  "i   Uaronlos.    (Roiux,  1646    U'77.  in 
ten  volumes  In  folio.)  i  bave  contented  mysell  «iiii  the  abb<    t'lcury,  (III  t.  tccleslasllque 
i, .in    u   |i   i  :  I  to  be  clear,  accurate,  ind  impartiul 
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"  bishops,  are  enfranchised  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  2.  The  Greeks 
"  are  alienated  by  a  long  6eries  of  oppression  and  injury  :  they  must  be 
"  reconciled  by  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  eifectual  succour,  which 
"  may  fortify  the  authority  and  arguments  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
"  friends  of  the  union.  3.  If  some  difference  of  faith  or  ceremonies 
"  should  be  found  incurable,  the  Greeks  however  are  the  disciples  of 
"  Christ ;  and  the  Turks  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian 
"  name.  The  Armenians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  are  equally  at- 
tacked; and  it  will  become  the  piety  of  the  French  princes  to  draw 
"  their  swords  in  the  general  defence  of  religion.  4.  Should  the  sub- 
"  jects  of  Andronicus  be  treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics, 
"  of  Pagans,  a  judicious  policy  may  yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  west 
"  to  embrace  a  useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard  the 
"  confines  of  Europe  ;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks, 
"  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish  arms  with  the  troops  and 
"  treasures  of  captive  Greece."  The  reasons,  the  offers,  and  the  de- 
mands, of  Andronicus,  were  eluded  with  cold  and  stately  indifference. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Naples  declined  the  dangers  and  glory  of  a 
crusade;  the  pope  refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine  old  articles 
of  faith ;  and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of  the  Latin  emperor 
and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use  an  offensive  superscription ;  "  To  the 
"  moderator(I)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  persons  who  style  themselves 
"  the  patriarchs  of  the  eastern  churches."  For  such  an  embassy,  a  time 
and  character  less  propitious  could  not  easily  have  been  found.  Bene- 
dict the  Twelfth(2)  was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples,  and 
immersed  with  sloth  and  wine  :  his  pride  might  enrich  with  a  third 
crown  the  papal  tiara,  but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and  the  pas- 
toral office. 

After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  while  the  Greeks  were  distracted  by 
intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agitate  a  general  union  of  the 
Christians.  But  as  soon  as  Cantacuzene  had  subdued  and  pardoned  his 
enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Turks  into  Europe,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with 
a  Mussulman  prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpreter, 
were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  which  was  transplanted  to 
Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years  : 
they  represented  the  hard  necessity  which  had  urged  him  to  embrace 
the  alliance  of  the  miscreants,  and  pronounced  by  his  command  the  spe- 
cious and  edifying  sounds  of  union  and  crusade.  Pope  Clement  the 
Sixth, (3)  the  successor  of  Benedict,  received  them  with  hospitality  and 
honour,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused  his 
distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  displayed  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an  attendant  of  the  em- 
press Anne.(4)     If  Clement  was  ill  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest, 

Cl)  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious  ;  and  moderator,  as  synonymous  to 
rector,  gubernatur,  is  a  word  of  classical,  and  even  Ciceronian,  Latinity,  which  may  he 
found,  not  in  the  glossary  of  Ducauge,   hut  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 

(2)  The  first  epistle  (sine  tilulo)  of  Petrarch,  exposes  the  danger  of  the  bark,  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  jntut.     Haec  inter,  vino  madidus,  a;vo  gravis  ac  soporiiero  rore  perfusus, 

jam. jam  nutitat,  dormitat,  jam  soniuo  praneps,  atque  (iitinam  solus)  ruit Hen 

qnanto  felicius  patrio  terrain  sulcasset  aratro,  qnam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendisset.  This 
satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Benedcl  XII.  which  have  been 
exaggerated  by  Gnelphs  and  Uhibiliues,  by  1'apists  and  Protestants.  (See  Memoires  sur  la 
Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  I.  p.  259.  2.  not.  15.  p.  1.  13— 160  He  gave  occasion  to  the  saying, 
Binamus  papaliter. 

(3)  .See  tl:e  oiiginal  lives  of  Clement  VI.  in  Muratort,  (Script,  rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  in. 
p.  2.  p.  550—5890  Matteo  Nil  ani,  (Chron.  lib.  iii.  c.  45.  in  Mnratori,  torn  xiv.  p.  186.)  who 
styles  him,  moito  cavailaresco,  poco  religioso;  Fleury,  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn  xx.  p.  126.)  and 
the  Vie  de  Petranpie  (tom.  ii.  p.  42—45  )  The  abbe  de  Sade  treats  him  with  the  most  indul- 
gence ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  priest. 

(1)  Her  name  (most  probably  Corrupted)  was  Zampea.  She  bad)  accompanied  and  alone 
remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople,  where  her  prudence,  erudition,  and  politeness 
deserved  the  praises  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  (Cantacuzene   lib.  i.  c.  45.) 
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lie  possessed  however  the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  w  hose  liberal 
hand  distributed  benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  facility.  Under  his 
reign  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure;  in  his  youth  he  had 
surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron  ;  and  the  palace,nay,  the  bed- 
chamber, of  the  pope,  was  adorned,  or  polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  fe- 
male favourites.  The  wars  of  France  and  England  were  adverse  to  the 
holy  enterprise;  but  his  vanity  was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  returned  with  two  Latin  bishops,  the  ministers 
of  the  pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and  the 
nuncios  admired  each  other's  piety  and  eloquence;  and  their  frequent 
conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises  and  promises,  by  which  both 
parties  were  amused,  and  neither  could  be  deceived.  "  I  am  delighted," 
said  the  devout  Cantacuzene,  "  with  the  project  of  our  holy  war,  which 
"  must  redound  to  my  personal  glory  as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of 
"  Christendom.  My  "dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to  the  armies  of 
"  France :  my  troops,  my  galleys,  my  treasures,  shall  be  consecrated  to 
"  the  common  cause ;  and  happy  would  be  my  fate,  could  I  deserve  and 
"  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Words  are  insufficient  to  express 
"  the  ardour  with  which  I  sigh  for  the  reunion  of  the  scattered  members 
"  of  Christ.  If  my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present  my  sword 
"  and  my  neck ;  if  the  spiritual  phcenix  could  arise  from  my  ashes,  I 
"  would  erect  the  pile,  and  kindle  the  flame  with  my  own  hands."  Yet 
the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that  the  articles  of  faith  which 
divided  the  two  churches  had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  Latins  ;  he  disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbitrary  steps  of  the 
first  Palseologus ;  and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  never  submit  his 
conscience,  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  synod.  "  The 
"  situation  of  the  times,"  continued  he,  "  will  not  allow  the  pope  and 
"  myself  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constantinople;  but  some  maritime 
"  city  may  be  chosen  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  to  unite  the  bishops, 
"  and  to  instruct  the  faithful  of  the  east  and  west."  The  nuncios 
seemed  content  with  the  proposition  ;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to  deplore 
the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the  death  of 
Clement  and  the  different  temper  of  his  successor.  His  own  life  was 
prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister;  and,  except  by  his  prayers, 
the  humble  monk  was  incapable  of  directing  the  councils  of  his  pupil  or 
the  state.(l) 

Yet  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil,  John  Palseologus,  was 
the  best  disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and  to  obey,  the  shepherd  of 
the  west.  His  mother  Anne  of  Savoy  was  baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Latin  church  ;  her  marriage  with  Andronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name, 
of  apparel  and  of  worship,  but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to  her  country 
and  religion:  she  had  formed  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and  she  governed 
the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  stature,  was  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  man.  In  the  first  year  of  his  deliverance  and  restoration  the 
Turks  were  still  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene 
was  in  arms  at  Adrianople;  and  Palaaologus  could  depend  neither  on 
himself  nor  on  his  people.  By  his  mother's  advice,  and  in  the  hope  of 
foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the  rights  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  tin- 
act  of  slavery ,(2)  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  and  sealed  with  the  golden 
bull,  was  privately  intrusted  to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of  the 
treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocent  the  Sixth  and  his 
successors,  the  Bupreme  pontiffs   of  the  Roman  and  Catholic  church. 

The    emperor    promises  to   entertain,    with  due  reverence,  their    h  . 
and  nuncios  ;  to  assign  a  palace  for  their  residence,  and  a  temple  for  their 

worship;  and  to  deliver  his  second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his 

(l)  Sit  tins  whole  Dcgoti&ti n  Cantacuzi  dc  (lil'-  Iv.  c.  9.)  who,  unldsl  Ui e  praise*  ind 

ii ■>  which  lie  bestows  on  i self,  reveala  the  uneai I  ol  »  |iiilt) 

See  this  ignominious  UeHi)  in  Flciiry,  (Hist.  E<  |  (fiialdus,  who 

drew  n  1 1  cm  tbi  Vaikau  nn  hives,    n  was  uol  worth  the  trouble  ol  ■>  pious  forgery. 
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faith.  For  these  condescensions  lie  requires  a  prompt  succour  of  fifteen 
galleys,  with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand  archers,  to  serve 
against  his  Christian  and  Mussulman  enemies.  Palaeologus  engages  to 
impose  on  his  clergy  and  the  people  the  same  spiritual  yoke  ;  but  as  the 
resistance  of  the  Greeks  might  be  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two 
effectual  methods  of  corruption  and  education.  The  legate  was  em- 
powered to  distribute  the  vacant  benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who 
should  subscribe  the  creed  of  the  Vatican  :  three  schools  were  instituted 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  the  language  and  doctrine  of 
the  Latins  ;  and  the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire,  was 
enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail  in  the  measures  of  persua- 
sion or  force,  Palaeologus  declares  himself  unworthy  to  reign  ;  trans- 
ferred to  the  pope  all  regal  and  paternal  authority ;  and  invests  Inno- 
cent with  full  power  to  regulate  the  family,  the  government,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither  executed 
nor  published  ;  the  Roman  galleys  Mere  as  vain  and  imaginary  as  the 
submission  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  secrecy,  that  their 
sovereign  escaped  the  dishonour  of  this  fruitless  humiliation. 

The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon  burst  on  his  head  ;  and,  after 
the  loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  he  was  enclosed  in  his  capital,  the 
vassal  of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  the  miserable  hope  of  being  the 
last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In  this  abject  state  Palaeologus  embraced 
the  resolution  of  embarking  for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  pope :  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  ever 
visited  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west ;  yet  in  them  alone  he  could 
seek  consolation  or  relief ;  and  with  less  violation  of  his  dignity  he  might 
appear  in  the  sacred  college  than  at  the  Ottoman  porte.  After  a  long 
absence  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  from  Avignon  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  :  Urban  the  fifth,(l)  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  en- 
couraged or  allowed  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Greek  prince ;  and,  within 
the  same  year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican  the  two 
imperial  shadows,  who  represented  the  majesty  of  Constantine  and  Char- 
lemagne. In  this  suppliant  visit  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose 
vanity  was  lost  in  his  distress,  gave  more  than  could  be  expected  of 
empty  sounds  and  formal  submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed  ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknowledged,  as  a  true  Catho- 
lic, the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  After  this  purification  he  was  introduced  to  a  public  audience 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  cardinals,  was 
seated  on  his  throne ;  the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflections, 
devoutly  kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the  mouth,  of  the 
holy  father,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  him  to 
lead  the  bridle  of  his  mide,  and  treated  him  with  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Palaeologus  was  friendly 
and  honourable  ;  yet  some  difference  was  observed  between  the  emperors 
of  the  east  and  west  ;(2)  nor  could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the  rare 
privilege  of  chanting  the  gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon.(3)  In  favour 
of  his  proselyte,  Urban  strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  other  powers  of  the  west ;  but  he  found  them  cold  in  the  gene- 

(1)  See  the  two  first  original  lives  of  Urban  V.  (in  Muratori,  Script,  reium  Italicarum, 
torn.  iii.  p.  2.  p.  623.  655.)  and  the  ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Spondauus,  (torn,  i.  p.  575.  A.  D. 
1569.  no.  7.)  and  Raynaldns.  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx.  p.  225,  224.)  Yet,  from 
some  variations,  I  suspect  the  papal  writers  of  slightly  magnifying  the  genuflection*  of  Pa- 

llft'logllS. 

(2;  Paullo  minus  quaui  si  fuisset  Imperator  Romanorum.  Yet  his  title  of  Imperator  Gra> 
curiiiii  was  no  longer  disputed.  (Vit.  Urban  V.  p.  623.) 

(5)  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  them  only  on  Christmas  day. 
On  all  other  festivals  these  imperial  deacons  were  content  to  serve  the  pope  as  lie  said  mass, 
with  the  hook  and  the  corporal.  Yet  the  abbe  1e  Sade  generously  thinks,  that  the  merits  "( 
Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  him,  though  not  on  the  proper  day,  (A.  D.  1368,  November 
1.)  to  the  Hii.de  privilege.  He  seems  to  affix  a  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man.  (Vio 
!•:  Petrarquc,  loin.  iii.  p.  735.; 
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ral  cause,  and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels.  The  last  hope  of 
the  emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary,  John  IIa\vk\vood,(l)  or  Acuto, 
who,  with  a  hand  of  adventurers,  the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria  ;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states  ; 
and  incurred  a  just  excommunication  by  shooting  his  arrows  against  the 
papal  residence.  A  special  licence  was  granted  to  negotiate  with  the 
outlaw,  but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit  of  Hawkwood,  were  unequal  to  the 
enterprise ;  and  it  was  for  the  advantage,  perhaps,  of  Palaeologus  to  be 
disappointed  of  a  succour,  that  must  have  been  costly,  that  could  not  be 
effectual,  and  which  might  have  been  dangerous.(2)  The  disconsolate 
Greek(3)  prepared  for  his  return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  by 
a  most  ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  had  borrowed 
large  sums  at  exorbitant  usury  ;  but  his  coffers  were  empty,  his  creditors 
were  impatient,  and  his  person  was  detained  as  the  best  security  for  the 
payment.  His  eldest  son  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was 
repeatedly  urged  to  exhaust  every  resource  ;  and,  even  by  stripping  the 
churches,  to  extricate  his  father  from  captivity  and  disgrace.  But  the 
unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  and  secretly  pleased 
with  the  captivity  of  the  emperor  ;  the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy  were 
obstinate ;  nor  could  some  religious  scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the 
guilt  of  his  indifference  and  delay.  Such  undutiful  neglect  was  severely 
reproved  by  the  piety  of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or 
mortgaged  all  that  he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  fa- 
ther, and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt.  ( )n 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  parent  and  king  distinguished  his  two 
sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  slothful 
Palaeologus  had  not  been  improved  by  his  Roman  pilgrimage  ;  and  his 
apostacy  or  conversion,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was 
speedily  forgotten  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  (4) 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  his  son  and  successor, 
Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  again  visited  the 
countries  of  the  west.  In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty 
with  Bajazet,  the  violation  of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  French  succour  under  the  command  of  the 

fallant  Boueicault.(5)  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solicited  the 
iatin  powers ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  distressed  mo- 
narch wovld  draw  tears  and  supplies  from  the  hardest  barbarians , -(6) 
and  the  marshal,  who  advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  reception  of  the 
Byzantine  prince.  The  land  was  occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  na- 
vigation of  Venice  was  safe  and  open  ;  Italy  received  him  as  the  first, 
or  at  least,  as  the  second,  of  the  Christian  princes;  Manuel  was  pitied 
as  the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith ;  and  the  dignity  of  his  be- 
haviour prevented  that  pity  from  sinking  into  contempt.     From  Venice 

(1)  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in  bosco,  (Mateo  Villanl, 
lil>.  xi.  c.  79-  in  Muratorl,  torn.  xv.  p.  746.)  suggests  the  English  word  Hawkwood,  the  true 
name  of  our  adventurous  countryman.  (Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglican.  Inter  Scriptores 
Camhdeni,  p.  184.)  After  two-and  t»i  nty  victories,  and  one  defeat,  he  died,  iu  1394,  general 
of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such  honours  as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Danic 
or  1'euarcli.  (Muratori,  Amiali  d'lialia,  loin.  12.  p.  21'2-37t.) 

(2)  This  torrent  of  English  (by  biith  or  service)  overllowed  from  France  into  Italy  after  the 

peace  of  liretigny  in   13C0.     Yet  the  exclamalu f  Muratorl   (Annali,  torn.   \ii.    p.    197.)  is 

rather  true  than  civil.  '*  Ci  mancava  aucor  queslo,  die  dopo  eatere  calpeatrata  1' Italia  da 
"  (ami  masnadieri  ledeschi  ed  Ungheii,  venisseio  fin  dall'  Inghllterra  nuovi  rum  a  liniic  dl 
"  dlvorarla." 

(3)  Chalcondyles,  lib.  i.  p.  25,  26.  The  Greek  supposes  bUJournej  l>>  l he  king  of  France, 
winch  |g  infflclentlj  refuted  by  the  silence  of  ihe  national  historian*.  Noi  am  I  much  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  Palming*!  departed  from  Italy,  wide  bene  coiisoIhius  et  couteutut. 
(\it.  Ill  ban  V.  p.  B2J.) 

(4)  His  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  of  M.iinirl.  Sept.  25,  1373,  (Ducange,  I  no. 
I'.w.uit.  p.  '.mi  )  leave  tome  Intermediate  era  for  the  conipiracj  and  puulabmenl  ot  Audro- 

•      Mi  in.. lies  ill    I'.i.ui  ii  .uilt,  p.  1.  c.  35 

iii-  loumej  mil.  tbe  wi  i  ..i   Europe  It  slightly,  and  I  believe  reluctantly  noticed  hj 
i  bulcondylea  (lib  Ii.  c.  U    W,)  and  Ducai.  (c  14.; 
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he  proceeded  to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even  the  Duke  of  Milan,  a  se  - 
cret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and  honourahle  conduct  in  the  verge 
of  his  dominions.(l)  On  the  confines  of  France(2)  the  royal  officers 
undertook  the  care  of  his  person,  journey,  and  expenses;  and  two  thou- 
sand of  the  richest  citizens,  in  arms,  and  on  horsehack,  came  forth  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  Charenton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  At 
the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and  the  parliament  ; 
and  Charles  the  Sixth,  attended  by  his  princes  and  nobles,  welcomed  his 
brother  with  a  cordial  embrace.  The  successor  of  Constantine  was 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed  ;  a 
circumstance,  in  the  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  importance :  the 
white  colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty;  and  in  a  late  vi- 
sit, the  German  emperor,  after  a  haughty  demand  and  peevish  refusal, 
had  been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a  black  courser.  Manuel  was 
lodged  in  the  Louvre  ;  a  succession  of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of 
the  banquet  and  the  chase,  were  ingeniously  varied  by  the  politeness  of 
the  French,  to  display  their  magnificence  and  amuse  his  grief :  he  was 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  his  chapel ;  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
were  astonished,  and  possibly  scandalized,  by  the  language,  the  rites, 
and  the  vestments,  of  his  Greek  clergy.  But  the  slightest  glance  on 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  must  teach  him  to  despair  of  any  effectual  as- 
sistance. The  unfortunate  Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  in- 
tervals, continually  relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity :  the  reins 
of  government  were  alternately  seized  by  his  brother  and  uncle,  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  whose  factious  competition  prepared 
the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  former  was  a  gay  youth,  dissolved  in 
luxury  and  love  :  the  latter  was  the  father  of  John  count  of  Nevers, 
who  had  so  lately  been  ransomed  from  Turkish  captivity ;  and  if  the 
fearless  son  was  ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent  Burgun- 
dy was  content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first  experiment.  When 
Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosity  and  perhaps  fatigued  the  patience,  of 
the  French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent  island.  In  his  progress 
from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at  Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the 
prior  and  monks  of  St.  Austin ;  and,  on  Blackheath,  king  Henry  the 
Fourth,  with  the  English  court,  saluted  the  Greek  hero  (I  copy  our 
old  historian),  who  during  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  Lon- 
don as  emperor  of  the  east.(3)  But  the  state  of  England  was  still 
more  adverse  to  the  design  of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year,  the  he- 
reditary sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered  :  the  reigning  prince 
was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  ambition  was  punished  by  jealousy  and 
remorse  :  nor  could  Henry  of  Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or  forces 
from  the  defence  of  a  throne,  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  re- 
bellion. He  pitied,  he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was  only  to  ap- 
pease his  people,  and  perhaps  his  conscience,  by  the  merit  or  semblance 
of  this  pious  intention. (4)  Satisfied,  however,  with  gifts  and  honours, 
Manuel  returned  to  Paris ;  and  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the 

(1)  M ura tori,  Annali  d'lt;ilia,  torn.  xii.  p.  406.  John  Galeazzo  was  the  first  and  most 
powerful  duke  of  Milan.  His  connexion  with  liajazet  is  attested  by  Froissard  ;  and  he  con- 
tributed to  save  and  deliver  the  French  captives  of  Nicopolis. 

(2)  For  the  reception  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  sec  Spondanus,  (Annal.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  676, 
077-  A.  D.  1100.  no.  5.)  who  quotes  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  and  the  monk  of  St.  Denys  ;  and 
Villaret,  (Hist,  de  France,  torn.  xii.  p.  331—354.)  who  quotes  nobody,  according  to  the  last 
fashion  of  the  French  writers. 

(3)  A  short  note  of  Manuel,  in  England,  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody  from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth, 
(de  (iracis  lllustiibus,  p.  14.)  C.  P.  Imperator,  diu  variisque  et  horrendis  paganorum  in- 
multibus  coartatus,   ut  pro    eisdem   resistentiam  triumphalem   perquireret  Anglorum   legem 

visitare  decrevit,  &c.  Rex  (says  Walsingham,  p.  364.)  nobili  apparatu snscepit  (ut 

decuit)  tantum  Heroa,  duxitque  Londonias,  et  per  multos  dies  exhibuit  gloriosc,  pro  expensis 
iiospiui  mi  solvens,  ct  enni  respiciens  tamo  fastigio  douativis.  He  repeats  the  same  in  his 
L'podigma  Neustris.  (p.  556.) 

(4)  hbakspeare  begins  and  cutis  the  play  (if  Heurv  IV.  with  that  prince's  view  of  a  crusade, 
aud  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem. 
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west,  shaped  Li  course  through  Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Ve- 
nice, and  patiently  expected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment  of  his  ruin  or 
deliverance.  Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignominious  necessity  of  offering 
liis  religion  to  public  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  church  was  distracted 
by  the  great  schism  :  the  kings,  the  nations,  the  universities  of  Europe, 
were  divided  in  their  obedience  between  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avig- 
non ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  both 
parties,  abstained  from  any  correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpo- 
pular rivals.  His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee;  but 
he  passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  or  deserving,  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence which  abolished  the  guilt  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faithful. 
The  Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this  neglect;  accused  him  of  irreve- 
rence to  an  image  of  Christ ;  and  exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  reject 
and  abandon  the  obstinate  schisniatic.(l) 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment and  terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration  that  flowed,  and 
continued  to  flow,  from  the  unknown  climates  of  the  west.  The  visits 
of  their  last  emperors  removed  the  veil  of  separation,  and  they  dis- 
closed to  their  eyes  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no 
longer  presumed  to  brand  with  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  observa- 
tions of  Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have  been  preserved 
by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  times  :(2)  his  scattered  ideas  I  shall 
collect  and  abridge  ;  and  it  may  be  amusing  enough,  perhaps  instruc- 
tive, to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures  of  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, whose  ancient  and  modern  state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds.  I. 
Germany  (says  the  Greek  Chalcondyles)  is  of  ample  latitude,  from 
Vienna  to  the  ocean  ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography)  from 
Prague  in  Bohemia  to  the  river  Tartessus,  and  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains.(3)  The  soil,  except  in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently  fruitful; 
the  air  is  salubrious;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are  robust  and  healthy  ; 
and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  visited  with  the  calamities  of  pesti- 
lence or  earthquakes.  After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Germans  are 
the  most  numerous  of  nations;  they  are  brave  and  patient,  and  were 
they  united  under  a  single  head,  their  force  would  be  irresistible.  By 
the  gift  of  the  pope,  they  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing  the 
Roman  emperor  ;(1)  nor  is  any  people  more  devoutly  attached  to  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  the  Latin  patriarch.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
country  is  divided  among  the  princes  and  prelates  ;  but  !5trasburgh, 
Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than  two  hundred  free  cities,  are  go- 
verned by  saife  and  equal  laws,  according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage, 'of  the  whole  community.  The  use  of  duels,  or  single  combats 
on  foot,  prevails  among  them  in  peace  and  war ;  their  industry  excels 
iu  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Germans  may  boast  of  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is  now  diffused  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world.     II.  The  kingdom  of  France  is  spread  above  fifteen  or 

(1)  This  f.ict  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Pol  ill  ca,   A.   I).  1391—1478,  published  l>>  Martin 

-    i Graecla,  p.  1—43.).    The  image  of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused 

to  worship,  was  probabl)  a  work  of  sculpture. 

(-')  I  lie  Greek  and  furkisb  history  "i  Laouicua  <  lialcondylea  ends  with  the  wiutei  of  1463, 
and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark,  thai  be  laid  down  his  pen  iu  the  same  year.  We 
know  tii.it  be  was  an  Athenian,  and  thai  some  contemporaries  ol  the  same  name  contributed 
to  the  revifal  of  the  <;ieck  language  in  Italy.  But  Iu  bis  numerous  digressions,  the  modest 
historian  has  never  Introduced  himself;  and  bis  editor,  Leunclaviiu  a^  well  a>  Fabridua 
(Bibliot.  Oraec.  torn.  vi.  p.  174.),  -reins  Ignoraut  of  Ins  life  and  character.— For  ins  descrip- 
tions of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  see  lib   II,  p.  36.37.  44—  50. 

(3)  i  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chalcoudyles.  In  this  Instance  he 
perbap  followed,  aud  mistook,  Herodotus  (lib  II.  c,  33.),  whose  text  maj  be  explained  (He 
rodote  de  i.arcber,  torn.  ii.  |>.  219,  MO.)  or  whose  Ignorance  maj  be  excused.  Had  thesi 
modem  Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  m  an>  nftheli  lessei  geographers  1 

(>)  a  citizen  of  new  Runie,  while  new  u..me  survived,  would  have  scorued  I"  dicntf)  the 

German  P»i£  with  the  titles  of  Ba<r<\«»i  ol  kvroKpat  i'..<u i  :  but  ail  pride  was  extinct   iii 

the  bosom  of  Chalcondyles ;  ami  be  describes  Ihe  By  tan  Hue  prince,  and  bis  subject,  bj  th< 
proper,  tlioinjh  humble  uamesof  'KVW«r  BaviXsvc  'EWmvmv, 
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twenty  day's  journey  from  Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
British  ocean ;  containing  many  flourishing  cities,  and  among  these 
Paris,  the  seat  of  the  king,  which  surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury. 
Many  princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign ;  the  most  powerful  are  the  dukes  of  Bretagne 
and  Burgundy,  of  whom  the  latter  possesses  the  wealthy  province  of 
Flanders,  whose  harbours  are  fpequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants 
of  our  own  and  the  more  remote  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and 
opulent  people ;  and  their  language  and  manners,  though  somewhat 
different,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Italians.  Vain  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of  their  victories  over  the  Saracens,  and 
of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  Oliver  and  Rowland,(l)  they  esteem 
themselves  the  first  of  the  western  nations  ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance 
has  been  recently  humbled,  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their  wars 
against  the  English,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  island.  III.  Britain, 
in  the  ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may  be  considered 
either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands ;  but  the  whole  is  united  by  a  common 
interest,  by  the  same  manners,  and  by  a  similar  government.  The  mea- 
sure of  its  circumference  is  five  thousand  stadia  :  the  land  is  overspread 
with  towns  and  villages  :  though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abounding 
in  fruit-trees,  it  is  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley,  in  honey  and  wool ;  and 
much  cloth  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  In  populousness  and 
power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  London,(c2)  the  metropolis  of  the  isle,  may 
claim  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the  cities  of  the  west.  It  is  situate  on  the 
Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
falls  into  the  Gallic  sea ;  and  the  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  affords 
a  safe  entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.  The  king  is 
the  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  aristocracy  ;  his  principal  vassals 
hold  their  estates  by  a  free  and  unalterable  tenure ;  and  the  laws  define 
the  limits  of  his  authority  and  their  obedience.  The  kingdom  has  been 
often  afflicted  by  foreign  conquest  and  domestic  sedition ;  but  the  na- 
tives are  bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms,  and  victorious  in  war. 
The  form  of  their  shield  or  targets  is  derived  from  the  Italians,  that  of 
their  swords  from  the  Greeks ;  the  use  of  the  long  bow  is  the  peculiar 
and  decisive  advantage  of  the  English.  Their  language  bears  no  affinity 
to  the  idioms  of  the  continent :  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  of  France  ;  but  the  most 
singular  circumstance  of  their  manners  is  their  disregard  of  conjugal 
honour  and  of  female  chastity.  In  their  mutual  visits,  as  the  first  act  of 
hospitality,  the  guest  is  welcomed  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  :  among  friends,  they  were  lent  and  borrowed  without  shame  ; 
nor  are  the  islanders  offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  inevi- 
table consequences.(3)  Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  old  Eng- 
land, and  assured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  may  smile  at  the 
credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice,  of  the  Greek,  who  must  have  con- 
founded a  modest  salute  (4)  with  a  criminal  embrace.  But  his  credu- 
lity and  injustice  may  teach  an  important  lesson:  to  distrust  the  ac- 

(1)  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  fourteenth  century  into  French  prose, 
and  soon  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI. 
If  a  Greek  believed  in  the  exploits  of  Rowland  and  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be  excused,  since 
the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  the  national  historians,  have  inserted  the  fables  of  archbishop  Tnrpiii 
in  their  Chronicles  of  France. 

(2)  /Lovdvvtj  .  .  .  .  6e  T6  ttoAis  cuvap.ei  ts  Trpoexowci  twv  ev  tij  vtjcrtv,  *rat>T>;  iratrwv  ttoXcwv, 
oX/Jui  Tf  Kat  Ttl  aXX»7  evo^ijiovia  ov&t/itat  Tutu  irpoc  iovepav  miwonevij.  Ever  since  the  time 
of  Fitzstepheu  (the  twelfth  century),  London  appears  to  have  maintained  this  pie  eminence 
of  wealtb  and  magnitude;  nnd  her  gradual  increase  has,  at  least,  kept  pace  with  the  general 
Improvements  of  Europe. 

(3)  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  Kvco  (osculor,  and  in  utero  gero)  be  equivocal,  the  con- 
text and  pious  horror  of  Chalcoudyles  can  leave  no  doubt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake  (p.  4!)  ). 

(.4)  Erasmus  (Epist.  FaustO  Andreliuo)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the  English  fashion  of  kis- 
Bbtg  st i angers  on  their  arrival  and  departure  :  from  whence,  however,  he  draws  no  scaudalotis 
inferences, 
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counts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations,  and  to  suspend  our  belief  of 
every  tale  that  deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character  of 
man. (I) 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  Timour,  Manuel  reigned  many 
years  in  prosperity  and  peace.  As  long  as  the  sons  of  R.tjazet  solicited 
his  friendship  and  spared  his  dominions,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  na- 
tional religion  ;  and  his  leisure  was  employed  in  composing  twenty  theo- 
logical dialogues  for  its  defence.  The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine  am- 
bassadors at  the  council  of  Constance  (2)  announces  the  restoration  of 
the  Turkish  power,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  church  ;  the  conquests  of  the 
sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  emperor  to  the  Vatican  ; 
and  the  siege  of  Constantinople  almost  tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
double  procession  of  the  Floly  Ghost.  W'hen  Martin  the  Fifth  ascend- 
ed, without  a  rival,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  friendly  intercourse  of  let- 
ters and  embassies  was  revived  between  the  east  and  west.  Ambition 
on  one  side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  dictated  the  same  decent  lan- 
guage of  charity  and  peace  :  the  artful  Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  mar- 
rying bis  six  sons  to  Italian  princesses  ;  and  the  Roman,  not  less  artful, 
dispatched  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  company 
of  noble  virgins,  to  soften  by  their  charms  the  obstinacy  of  the  schis- 
matics. Yet  under  this  mask  of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  perceive 
that  all  was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church  of  Constanti- 
nople. According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  danger  and  repose,  the  empe- 
ror advanced  or  retreated ;  alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  bis 
ministers;  and  escaped  from  an  importunate  pressure  by  urging  the 
duty  of  inquiry,  the  obligation  of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  time  when  the 
Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his  capital.  From  a  review  of  the 
public  transactions,  it  will  appear  that  the  Greeks  insisted  on  three  suc- 
cessive measures,  a  succour,  a  council,  and  a  final  reunion,  while  the 
Latins  eluded  the  second,  and  only  promised  the  first,  as  a  consequen- 
tial and  voluntary  reward  of  the  third.  Rut  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  unfolding  the  most  secret  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  explained  them 
in  a  private  conversation,  without  artifice  or  disguise.  In  bis  declining 
age,  the  emperor  had  associated  John  Palandogus,  the  second  of  the 
name,  and  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  on  whom  lie  devolved  the  greatest  part 
of  the  authority  and  weight  of  government.  One  day,  in  the  presence 
only  of  the  historian  Phranza,(3)  bis  favourite  chamberlain,  be  opened 
to  his  colleague  and  successor  the  true  principle  of  bis  negotiations  with 
the  pope  (1)  "  Our  last  resource,"  said  Manuel,  "  against  the  Turks  is 
"  their  fear  of  our  union  with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the 
"  west,  who  may  arm  for  our  relief,  and  for  their  destruction.  As  often  as 
u  you  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  present  this  danger  before  their 
"  eyes.  Propose  a  council;  consult  on  the  means;  but  ever  delay  and 
"  avoid  the  convocation  of  an  assembly,  which  cannot  tend  either  to  our 

(1)  Perhaps  we  m;iy  apply  this  remark  to  the  community  of  wives  anions  the  old  Kriions, 
as  it  is  supposed  by  Caesar  atid  Dion  (Dion  CaMitis,  lib.  Ixii.  loin.  li.  p.  1007.!,  with  Keimai'a 
judicious  annotation.  The  Arrtoy  of  Oiabeiie,  so  <eriaiu  ai  first,  is  become  less  visible  and 
scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we  haw  studied  I  lie  manners  of  thai  r^entl*  and  amorous  people. 

(2)  See  Lcnfant,  Hist,  du  Conclle  tie  Constance,  lout.  li.  p  5"6.  and  lor  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  times,  the  Annals  of  Spoudanns,  the  Bibliotbeque  ••!  liuplR,  tout.  xii.  and  vo- 
lumes SI.  and  22.  of  tbe  History,  or  raihei  ibe  continuation,  ol  Fleury. 

(3)  From  liis  eaily  youth,  George  Phrauza,  or  Phranns,  «as  employed  lu  the  ^'niir  of  the 
state  and  palace  ;  and  Hanckins  die  sc  ript.  Bygant.  p.  I.  c.  sv. )  ni§  colic  t«d  his  Me  front 
ins  on  n  »i  kings,  lie  was  no  more  than  four  and-iweni)  yeaisol  age  ai  i Me  death  ol  Manuel,  who 
recommended  him  In  ihe  strongest  terms  to  in^  successoi  :  Imprimis  »eio  iron  Phranien 
tibi  commentlo,  qui  mlnisiravit  mibl  fldelitei  el  diligemei  (Phrauzes,  ||0,  ,,.  Cl  i  ).  yrl  uie 
emperor  John  was  cold,  and  be  prelei  red  the  servici  of  the  despots  "i  i  elovounesua. 

(i)  Hee  Pbrauta,  lib.  ii  c.  13.  While  so  man)  manuscripts  of  the '.reek  original  are  extant 
In  the  liiic.iiea  of  Kome,  Milan,  the  Eft  nn..i.  (kc.  u  is  .1  mallei  ol  sh  inie  and  reproach,  1I1M 
we  should  be  reduced  to  the  latin  version,  01  abstract,  ol  lauies  Poutaunaad  calcem  1  ii<..>- 
phylaot  Syinocatisi  (Ingolstadt,  1601  ;,  so  dellcieut  lu  accuraci  and  elegante  (Fabric.  Piblict. 
Utaic.  torn.  vi.  u.  615-C2').;. 
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"  spiritual  or  temporal  emolument.  The  Latins  are  proud  ;  the  Greeks 
"  are  obstinate  ;  neither  party  will  recede  or  retract ;  and  the  attempt 
"  of  a  perfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the  churches,  and 
"  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians." 
Impatient  of  this  salutary  lesson,  the  royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  departed  in  silence ;  and  the  wise  monarch  (continues  Phranza), 
casting  his  eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse :  "  My  son  deems 
"  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince  ;  but,  alas !  our  miserable  age  does 
"  not  afford  scope  for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spirit  might 
"  have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors  ;  but  the  present  state 
"  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward  of  the  last  relics  of  our 
"  fortunes-  Well  do  I  remember  the  lofty  expectations  which  lie  built 
"  on  our  alliance  with  Mustapba;  and  much  do  I  fear  that  bis  rash  cou- 
"  rage  will  urge  the  ruin  of  our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may 
"  precipitate  our  downfall."  Yet  the  experience  and  authority  of 
Manuel  preserved  the  peace,  and  eluded  the  council,  till,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  terminated  liis 
career,  dividing  his  precious  moveables  among  his  children  and  the  poor 
his  physicians  and  his  favourite  servants.  Of  his  six  sons,(l)  Androni- 
cus  the  second  was  invested  with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and 
died  of  a  leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians,  and 
its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks.  Some  fortunate  incidents  had  restored 
Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to  the  empire  ;  and  in  his  more  prosperous 
days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the  narrow  isthmus  of  six  miles  (2)  with  a 
stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  towers.  The  wall  was  over- 
thrown by  the  first  blast  of  the  Ottomans :  the  fertile  peninsula  might 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Con- 
stantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas  ;  but  they  wasted  in  domestic  contests 
the  remains  of  their  strength  :  and  the  least  successful  of  the  rivals 
were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependance  in  the  Byzantine  palace. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palseologus  the  Second,  was 
acknowledged,  after  his  father's  death,  as  the  sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contract  a  new 
marriage  with  the  princess  of  Trebizond :  beauty  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
first  qualification  of  an  empress ;  and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm 
assurance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he  would  retire 
to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother  Constantine.  The  first, 
and,  in  truth,  the  only,  victory  of  Palaeologus  was  over  a  Jew,(3)  whom, 
after  a  long  and  learned  dispute,  he  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  this  momentous  conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
times.  But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  uniting  the  east  and  west  ; 
and,  regardless  of  his  father's  advice,  listened,  as  it  should  seem,  \\  ith 
sincerity,  to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the  pope  in  a  general  council  beyond 
the  Adriatic.  This  dangerous  project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the 
Fifth,  and  coldly  entertained  by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till,  after  a  te- 
dious negotiation,  the  emperor  received  a  summons  from  a  Latin  assem- 
bly of  a  new  character,  the  independent  prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and  conquered  in  the  cause  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  ;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  deliverer ;  and  his  sacred  character  was  invulnerable 

(1)  See  Diuange,  Fant.  Ryzaut.  p.  243—248. 

(2)  The  exact  measure  <>t'  the  Hexamelion,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred orgygis,  or  i»;'.\r«,  of  six  Greek  feet  (Pbranzes,  lit),  i.  c  38.),  which  would  produce  a 
tireek  mile,  still  smaller  than  that  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  French  toises,  which  is  assigned 
by  d'Aiiville  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  miles  are  commonly  reckoned  for  the  breadth  of 
the  isthmus.    See  the  Travels  of  Spoil,  Wheeler,  and  Chandler. 

(.3)  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews,  is  on  the  death  of  Christ  ;  if  it  were  voluntary,  Christ 
i<as  a  suicide  ;  which  the  emperor  parries  with  a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  mi  the  con- 
ception of  the  virgin,  the  sense  of  the  prophecies,  &c  (I'hranzes,  lib.  ii.  c.  12,  a  what* 
chapter.) 
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to  those  arms  which  they  found  so  keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil 
magistrate.  Their  great  charter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihilated 
by  appeals,  evaded  bytrusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  byreveroion- 
ary  grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  ami  arbitrary  reservations.(l) 

A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the  court  of  Rome  :  the  cardinals  and 
favourites  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nations ;  and  every  country 
might  complain  that  the  most  important  and  valuable  benefices  were 
accumulated  on  the  heads  of  aliens  and  absentees.  During  their  resi- 
dence at  Avignon,  the  ambition  of  the  popes  subsided  in  the  meaner 
passions  of  avarice(2)  and  luxury:  they  rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy 
the  tributes  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  ;  but  they  freely  tolerated  the  im- 
punity of  vice,  disorder,  and  corruption.  These  manifold  scandals  were 
aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the  west,  which  continued  above  fifty 
years.  In  the  furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  vices  of  the 
rivals  were  mutually  exposed  ;  and  their  precarious  situation  degraded 
their  authority,  ivlaxed  their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their  wants  and 
exactions.  To  heal  the  wounds,  and  restore  the  monarchy,  of  the  church, 
the  synods  of  Tisa  and  Constance(3)  were  successively  convened  ;  but 
these  great  assemblies,  conscious  of  their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  aristocracy.  From  a  personal  sentence 
against  two  pontiffs,  whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third,  their  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers  of  Constance  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Roman  supremacy  ;  nor 
did  they  separate  till  they  had  established  the -authority,  above  the  pope, 
of  a  general  council.  It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  government  and  re- 
formation of  the  church,  such  assemblies  should  be  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals ;  and  that  each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should  appoint  the  time 
and  place  of  the  subsequent  meeting.  By  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  next  convocation  at  Sienna  was  easily  eluded;  but  the  bold 
and  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Hasil(4-')  had  almost  been  fatal 
to  the  reigning  pontiff,  Eugenius  the  Fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of  his 
design  prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promulgation  of  their  first 
decree,  that  the  representatives  of  the  church-militant  on  earth  were 
invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians,  with- 
out excepting  the  pope ;  and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  dis- 
solved, prorogued,  or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deliberation  and 
consent.  On  the  notice  that  Eugenius  had  fulminated  a  hull  for  that 
purpose,  they  ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  censure, 
tho  contumacious  successor  of  St.  Peter.  After  many  delays,  to  allow 
time  for  repentance,  they  finally  declared,  that  unless  he  submitted  within 
the  term  of  sixty  days,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  tem- 
poral and  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the  government  of  Avig- 
non, annulled  the  alienation  of  the  sacred  patrimony,  and  protected 
Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Their  boldness  was  justified, 
not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  support  ami 
power  of  the  first  monarchs  of  Christendom";   the  emperor  Sigismond 

(i)  In  tbe  treatise  delle  Materie  Beneflciare  of  Fra-Paoto  (in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  last 
ami  beat  edition  of  Inn  works),  the  papal  system  is  deepl)  studied  .md  freel)  described. 
Should  Rome  ami  hei  relig be  annihilated,  tins  gulden  volume  maj  still  survive,  i  philoso- 
phical history,  and  •>  salutarj  warning. 

<-)  Pope  John  XXII  fin  1331)  left  behind  him,  al  I  vignon,  eighteen  millious  of  gold  florins, 
and  ill.'  value  "i  seven  millions  more  In  plate  and  lewelt.  See  the  i  brouii  if  ol  John  Villani, 
i  iii'   kI.  c  SO   in  m  Minion's  Collection,  torn,  xiii.  p.  765.)  whose  urotbei  receivi  <\  the  account 

1 '  the  papal  treasures      \  treasure  ol  »i\  "i  elghl  mUlious  slerliug  lu  the  fourteenth  ceu 

on  i  i    e is,  and  almost  incredible. 

'    *  !«■■ 'i  in  d  and  liberal  Protestant,  M.  i  fnr.nn.  has  given  ;i  fail  blstorj  of  the  count  Us  "i 

•'i*Hi  <  ousts ,  and  Basil,  in  sis  •«. •  .1 1 ■«  in  quarto  :  but  the  \a$i  pari  is  ibi  most  bast)  and 

Imperfei  t,  exi  epi  in  the  ai  count  ol  the  u< les  "i  Bohemia 

(i)   Hie  original  acts itesol  the  council  ol  Basil  an  preserved  lu  the  public  library, 

'"  twelve  volumes   in  folio.    Basil  was  a  Irei   city,  conveniently  situate  on  the  Khiue,  sud 

guarded  bj  the  i •  ol  tbe  neighbouring  and  federate  Swi  -      lu  H59,  111 iversitj  »  is 

founded  by  pope  ems  II    (/Eucaa  Sylvius  )  who  had  been  secietarj  to  the  couni  i      But 
h>  i ucil,  or  a  university,  to  the  pri    i    ol  Frohen  and  tbe  studies  ol  Brastnus  J 

Vol.  i\  ^ 
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declared  himself  the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod  ;  Germany  and 
France  adhered  to  their  cause  ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  the  enemy  of 
Eugenius  ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Roman  people.  Rejected  at  the  same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual 
subjects,  submission  was  his  only  choice  :  by  a  most  humiliating  bull,  the 
pope  repealed  his  own  acts,  and  ratified  those  of  the  council;  incorpo- 
rated his  legates  and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body;  and  seemed  to 
resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  legislature.  Their  fame 
pervaded  the  countries  of  the  east ;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
Sigismond  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan,(l)  who  laid 
at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with  robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold. 
The  fathers  of  Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reducing  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Bohemians,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  their  depu- 
ties Invited  the  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  unite  with 
an  assembly,  which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  western  nations. 
Palseologus  was  not  averse  to  the  proposal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were 
introduced  with  due  honours  into  the  Catholic  senate.  But  the  choice 
of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to 
pas-  the  Alps,  or  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the  synod 
should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy,  or  at  least  on  the 
Danube.  The  other  articles  of  this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated  : 
it  was  agreed  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  emperor,  with  a 
train  of  seven  hundred  persons,(2)  to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight 
thousand  ducats(3)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy;  and  in 
his  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with  three  hundred 
archers,  and  some  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople.  The 
eitv  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the  preliminary  expenses  :  and 
the  embarkation  was  prepared  at  Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and 
delay. 

In  his  distress,  the  friendship  of  Palaeologus  was  disputed  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical powers  of  the  west ;  but  the  dexterous  activity  of  a  monarch 
prevailed  over  the  slow  debates  and  inflexible  temper  of  a  republic.  The 
decrees  of  Basil  continually  tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the 
pope,  and  to  erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the  church. 
Eugenius  was  impatient  of  the  yoke :  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
might  afford  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebellious  synod  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence  of  the  fathers  was  lost  if  they 
passed  the  Alps;  Savoy  or  Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded  with  reluc- 
tance, was  described  at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  ;(4)  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive  of  the 
dangers  of  a  long  navigation  ;  they  were  offended  by  a  haughty  declara- 
tion, that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohemians,  the  coun- 
cil would  soon  eradicate  the  old  heresy  of  the  Greeks.(S)  On  the  side 
of  Eugenius,  all  was  smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful ;  and  he  in- 
vited the  Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his  presence  the  schism  of  the 

(1)  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Cranzius,  is  related,  with  some  doubt,  by  the 
annalist  Spondamis,  A.  D.  1433.  no.  2.5.  torn    i.  p    824. 

CI)  syropulus,  p.  i'J.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  real  numbers  .if 
the  clergy  and  laity  which  afterward  attended  the  emperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  aie  not 
clearly  specified  by  the  gnat  ecclesiarch.  The  seventy-five  thousand  florins  which  they  asked 
in  thi»  negotiation  of  the  pope,  (p   0.)  were  more  than  they  could  hope  or  want. 

(3)  1  use  indifferently  the  words  ducat  and  florin,  which  derive  their  names,  the  former 
from  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  republic  of  Florence.  These  gold  pieces,  the 
first  that  were  coined  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the  Latin  world  may  be  compared  in  weight  and 
value,  to  one  third  of  the  English  guinea. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  long  Greek  epistle  or  declama- 
tion of  George  or  Trehizond,  who  advises  the  emperor  to  prefer  Eugenius  and  Italy.  He 
Heats  with  contempt  the  schismatic  assembly  of  basil,  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
who  bad  conspired  to  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  beyond  the  Alps;  o<  aSAon  (says  he)  ae 
kui  -rnv  (utcc  a„v  avvoSov  c£u>  ™»  'npaK\eiuif  gti/Xwii  kui  Trtpa  Ta£>ipa>v  cjafouffi.  Was  Con- 
stantinople  unprovided  with  a  map? 

(5)  Syropnlus  (p.  Stti-31  )  attests  bis  own  indignation,  and  that  of  his  countrymen  :  and  the 
Hasil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  declaration,  could  neither  deity  nor  alter  an  act  of  the 
council. 
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Latin,  .as  well  as  of  the  eastern  church.  Ferrara,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable  interview  ;  and  with  some  in- 
dulgence of  forgery  and  theft,  a  surreptitious  decree  was  procured, 
which  transferred  the  synod,  with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian  city. 
Nine  galleys  were  equipped  for  this  service  at  Venice,  and  in  the  isle  of 
Candia;  their  diligence  anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil:  the 
Roman  admiral  was  commissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  ;(1)  and 
these  priestly  squadrons  might  have  encountered  each  other  in  the  same 
seas  where  Athens  and  Sparta  had  formerly  contended  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  glory.  Assaulted  by  the  importunity  of  the  factions,  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  his  person,  Palaeologus  hesitated  be- 
fore "he  left  his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous  experiment.  His 
father's  advice  still  dwelt  on  his  memory  :  and  reason  must  suggest,  that 
since  the  Latins  were  divided  among  themselves,  they  could  never  unite 
in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dissuaded  the  unseasonable  adventure ; 
his  advice  was  impartial,  since  he  adhered  to  the  council;  and  it  was 
enforced  by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  German  Caesar  would  nominate 
a  Greek  his  heir  and  successor  in  the  empire  of  the  west  (2)  Even  the 
Turkish  sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  trust,  but 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend.  Amurath  was  unskilled  in  the  dis- 
putes, but  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  union,  of  the  Christians.  From 
his  own  treasures,  he  offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Byzantine  court ; 
yet  he  declared  with  seeming  magnanimity,  that  Constantinople  should 
be  secure  and  inviolate  in  the  absence  of  her  sovereign.(3)  The  reso- 
lution of  Palaeologus  was  decided  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  and  the 
most  specious  promises :  he  wished  to  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  of 
danger  and  distress  ;  and  after  dismissing  with  an  ambiguous  answer  the 
messengers  of  the  council,  he  declared  his  intention  of  embarking  in  the 
Roman  galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  more  susceptible 
of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  he  trembled  at  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed 
his  apprehension,  that  his  feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  ortho- 
dox Brethren,  would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power  and 
numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to  the 
flattering  assurance,  that  he  would  be  heard  as  the  oracle  of  nations, 
and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from  his  brother  of  the  west,  to  de- 
liver the  church  from  the  yoke  of  kings.(4)  The  five  cross-bearers,  or 
dignitaries  of  St.  Sophia,  were  bound  to  attend  his  person  ;  and  one  of 
these,  the  great  ecclesiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,(5)  has 
composed(6)  a  free  and  curious  history  of  the  false  union.(?)     Of  the 

(1)  Condolmieri,  the  pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared  6ti  bpionbv  ex*'  papa 

tov    Ua7ra  iva    poXefxtjirr]    bpov  av  evpn  tu   xttTtpya    Tf/s  ZviroSov,    Ka'i   ci    dvvrjttj   tcaTav&rj  nai 

i/.    The  naval  orders  of  the  swiod  were  less  peremptory  ;  and,  till  the  hostile  squadrons 
i,  both  parlies  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  the  (ireeks. 

(J)  Syropulaa  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palaeologus,  ( p  36.)  and  the  last  advice  of  Sigismond. 
(p.  .'>?.)  At  Corfu,  the  (ireck  emperor  was  informed  of  his  friend's  death:  had  he  known  it 
sooner,  he  would  have  returned  home.  (p.  79.) 

(5)  Phranzes  himself,  though,  from  different  motives,  was  of  the  advice  of  Amurath  (lib.  ii. 
c.  15. I  Utiuam  ne  syuodos  Ista  unquam  fuisset,  si  tanias  offeusiones  et  detriments  paritura 
erat.  This  Turkish  em  bass  j  i*  liken  ise  mentioned  by  Syropulns  ;  (p.  5S  )  and  Amurath  kept  ins 
word,    lie  might  threaten,  (p.  125.  219.)  hut  be  never  attacked  the 

(4)   The  readei  will  Bmile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted  ihese  hopes  to  his  fa- 
vourites!  1  iiaimyi  <t^i]<tciv  r/.Wo^e,   Kat  liu  tov  [laira 
(KKXipriaii    «t.i    t>|v   .itt..;.  '.u\,,ac  irapa   tov  fiaoi\<  <■  Vet    it  Would 

have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  practised  the  lessons  "t  Gregory  VIII. 

(.">)  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Lat  n  calendar.  In  modern  Creek, 
ir. .i.Vr.i,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  10  the  end  "i  »ni(is :  nor  cm  an)  reasoning  of  t  reyghton, 
the  editor,  excuse  bis  changing  i  to  \  i/ropnlut  (Sjgurot,  fuscus)  1 1<«-  Syropulns  ol  bis  own 
manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  in.->  own  hand  lu  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence.    Why  mighl  not  the  aotbol  be  <>i  Syrian  extraction  1 

(<;>  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  the  yeai  144*.  foul 
afrei  the  synod,  when  the  greal  ecclesiarch  bad  abdicated  bis  offlci 
iiis  passions  were  cooled  by  tune  and  retirement ;  and  although  Syropului  is  often  partial,  be 
t  Intemperate. 
i7i  / 1 , ./  hist oria  unionls  turn ver<e inter  Graxoset  Latin  IC60,  In  folio) 

Arsl  published  with  a  loose  and  florid  vei  lion,  b)  Robert  1  reyghton,  chaplain  10  1  ha  ties 
Ills  exile      Ihi  teal  ol  ibe  editoi  lias  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  foi  lh<  b<    Inninj 
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clergy  that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  emperor  and  the  pa- 
triarch,  submission  was  the  first  duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful 
virtue.  In  a  chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the  metropolitan 
titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  Ephesus  and  Tre- 
bizond,  and  the  personal' merit  of  Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  Some  monks  and  philosophers  were  named  to  display  the  science 
and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church;  and  the  service  of  the  choir  was  per- 
formed by  a  select  band  of  singers  and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their  genuine  or  fic- 
titious deputies ;  the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a  national  church, 
and  the  Greeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  extent  of  their 
spiritual  empire.  The  precious  vases  of  St.  Sophia  were  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch  might  officiate  with  becoming  splen- 
dour ;  whatever  gold  the  emperor  could  procure,  was  expended  in  the 
massy  ornaments  of  his  bed  and  chariot  ;(1)  and  while  they  affected  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the 
division  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
After  the  necessary  preparations,  John  Palaeologus,  with  a  numerous 
train,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  the  church  and  state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails 
and  oars,  which  steered  through  the  Turkish  straits  of  Gallipoli  to  the 
Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf.(2) 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  seventy-seven  days, 
this  religious  squadron  cast  anchor  before  Venice ;  and  their  reception 
proclaimed  the  joy  and  magnificence  of  that  powerful  republic.  In  the 
command  of  the  world,  the  modest  Augustus  had  never  claimed  such 
honours  from  his  subjects,  as  were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  in- 
dependent state.  Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne,  he  received  the 
visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoration,  of  the  doge  and  senators.(3) 
They  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  which  was  accompanied  by  twelve  stately 
galleys:  the  sea  was  overspread  with  innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and 
oleasure  ;  the  air  resounded  with  music  and  acclamations  ;  the  mariners, 
and  even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  in  all  the  em- 
blems and  pageants,  the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the  lions  of 
St.  Mark.  The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  the  great  canal,  passed 
under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto ;  and  the  eastern  strangers  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  palaces,  the  churches,  and  the  populousness  of  a  city, 
that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.(4)  They  sighed  to  be- 
hold the  spoils  and  trophies  with  which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the 
sack  of  Constantinople.  After  an  hospitable  entertainment  of  fifteen 
days,  Palaeologus  pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water  from  Venice  to 
Ferrara ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Vatican  was  tempted 
by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  He 
made  his  entry  on  a  black  horse;  but  a  milk-white  steed,  whose  trapp- 

original  is  wanting.  Syropnlns  may  he  ranked  with  tlie  best  of  the  Byzantine  writers  for  the 
merit  of  li is  narration,  and  even  of  his  style;  bnt  he  is  excluded  from  the  mthodox  collections 
of  the  councils. 

(1)  Syropnlns  (p  63.)  simply  expiesses  his  intention  <i>  J™  irofnrsvwv  ex  ItoXoic  o,e-,m 
/3u<7iAtm  7ru/  efce<vu>v  xou^Coito;  and  the  Latin  of  Creyghton  may  afford  a  specimen  of  his 
florid  paraphrase.  Ut  pom  pi  circumducts  noster  imperator  Italia;  populis  aliquis  deanratns 
Jupiter  credcrelur.  ant  Oceans  ex  opulenta  l.ydia. 

(2)  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  I  will  observe  that  the  navi- 
cation  of  i lie  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to  Venice  and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  fourth 
section,  (p.  67— 100  )  and  that  the  historian  has  the  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene 
before  the  reader's  eve 

(3)  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  Phranzes  was  in  Peloponnesus;  hut  he  received  from  the 
despot  Demetrius,  a  faithful  account  of  the  honourable  reception  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch 

both  at  Venice  and   Ferrara,  (Dux »  sedeutem  imperatorem  adorat,)  which  aie  more 

slightly  mentioned  by  the  latins,  (lib.  ii.  c.  14 — 16.) 

(4)  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  ambassador,  (Memoiies  de  Philippe 
de  Comities,  lib  vii.  c.  IS.)  at  the  sight  of  Venice,  abundantly  proves,  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  the  liist  and  most  splendid  of  the  Christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Constan- 
tinople at  Venice,  see  Syropulis    (  p   H"i. ) 
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ings  were- embroidered  with  golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him  ;  and  the 
canopy  was  borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este,  the  sons  or 
kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a  sovereign  more  power- 
ful than  himself  (1)  Palseologus  did  not  alight  till  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase  :  the  pope  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
refused  his  proffered  genuflection  ;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  con- 
ducted the  emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left  hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost  equal,  had  been  stipu- 
lated between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  latter  was 
saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of  union  and  charity  ;  nor  would  any 
of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  western  primate. 
On  the  opening  of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  was 
claimed  by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs:  and  it  was  only  by 
alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person  at  Nice  or 
Chalcedon,  that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient  precedents  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Marcian.  Alter  much  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  church  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  nations  ;  that 
the  solitary  chair  of  St.  Peter  should  be  raised  the  first  of  the  Latin 
line  :  and  that  the  throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  should  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  place,  the  vacant  seat 
of  the  emperor  of  the  west. (2) 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  to  a  more  serious 
treaty,  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  journey,  with  themselves, 
and  with  the  pope.  The  artful  pencil  of  his  emissaries  had  painted  him 
in  a  prosperous  state  ;  at  the  head  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe, 
obedient,  at  his  voice,  to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  appearance  of 
the  universal  synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his  weakness,  and  the  Latins 
opened  the  first  session  with  only  five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  and 
ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  subjects  or  countrymen 
of  the  Italian  pontiff.  Except  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the  po- 
tentates of  the  west  condescended  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  their  am- 
bassadors ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil 
against  the  dignity  and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally  con- 
cluded by  a  new  elect  ion.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce  or  delay 
was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palseologus  could  expect  from  the  consent  of 
the  Latins  some  temporal  reward  for  an  unpopular  union:  and,  after 
the  first  session,  the  public  proceedings  were  adjourned  above  six  months. 
The  emperor,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favourites  and  janizaries,  fixed 
his  summer  residence  at  a  pleasant  spacious  monastery,  six  miles  from 
Ferrara  ;  forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  distress  of  the  church 
and  state;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the  game,  without  listening  to 
the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis  or  the  husbandman. (3)  In  the  mean- 
while, his  unfortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  exile 
and  poverty  :  for  the  support  of  each  stranger,  a,  monthly  allowance  was 
assigned  of  three  or  four  gold  florins;  and  although  the  entire  sum  did 
not  amount  to  seven  hundred  llorins,  a  long  arrear  was  repeatedly  in- 
curred by  the  indigence  or  policy  of  the  Roman  court. (1)     They  sighed 

O)  Nicholas  ill  of  Este  reigned  forty-eight  wars,  (A.  D  i."93-H4l  )  and  was  lord  of 
Ferrara,  Modeui,  Reggio,  I'arnia,  Kovigo,  and  Commacbio.  See  liis  liie  in  Muratoii  vnu- 
chiia  Esteuae,  t»iii.  li.  p-  159— sol  ) 

(2)  The  Latin  vutgai  wa«  provoked  i<>  laughter  at  Ibe  strange  dresses  of  the  Greeks,  and  n- 
peciall)  the  length  ol  theii  garments,  theii  sleeves,  and  tlieii  beards;  nor  was  the  crapeior 
distinguished  except  bj  the  purple  colour,  and  his  diadem,  oi  tiara,  with  .1  jewel  on  ibe  top. 
(Hod)  de  Grsecli  Illustrious,  p  si  I  Yetanotbej  spectator  confesses,  that  the  Greek  fashion 
w.i>  pin  grave  <  piu  degna  tbau  the  Italian.  (Vespasiano,  in  vn.  Eugen    l\.  Ill  Muratorl,  torn. 

a.  p.  g6i.) 

(3)  For  the  emperor's  bunting,  see  Syropulus.  (p.  H",  m  191  I  rhe  pope  bad  enthitn 
eleven  miserable  bat  k> ;  but  lie  Ironglii  :t  strong  ami  swift  horse  that  came  ir^ni  Russia  1 1  • 
name  ofj  nisarU  i  ma)  surprise  ;  but  the  name,  rathet  than  the  Institution,  bad 

ibe  Ottoman  i  i  the  Byzantine  court,  nnd  ii  often  used  in  iln  last  a  e    I  the  empire. 
<  n   I'he  (ireeks  obtained    wl  b  much  difficulty,  that   Instead  ol   provisions, 

ne  distril id,  i loriti    pet  month  to  tbi  persons  ol  bonouiabh  tins  to 

tbeii    eivaiits,  with  an  addition  ol  ibitl  ucior,  tweuly  live  to  I 
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for  a  speedy  deliverance,  but  their  escape  was  prevented  by  a  triple 
chain  :  a  passport  from  their  superiors  was  required  at  the  gates  of 
Ferrara :  the  government  of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send 
back  the  fugitives ;  and  inevitable  punishment  awaited  them  at  Con- 
stantinople; excommunication,  fines,  and  a  sentence,  which  did  not 
respect  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  that  they  should  be  stripped  naked  and 
publicly  whipped.(l)  It  was  only  by  the  alternative  of  hunger  or  dis- 
pute that  the  Greeks  could  be  persuaded  to  open  the  first  conference  ; 
and  they  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to  attend  from  Ferrara  to 
Florence  the  rear  of  a  flying  synod.  This  new  translation  was  urged  by 
inevitable  necessity  :  the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague  ;  the  fidelity  of 
the  marquis  might  be  suspected  ;  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  were  at  the  gates ;  and  as  they  occupied  Romagna,  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  and  danger  that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
bishops,  explored  their  way  through  the  unfrequented  paths  of  the  Ap- 
pennine.(2) 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time  and  policy.  The 
violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil  rather  promoted  than  injured  the  cause 
of  Eugenius  :  the  nations  of  Europe  abhorred  the  schism,  and  disowned 
the  election  of  Felix  the  Fifth,  who  was  successively  a  duke  of  Savoy,  a 
hermit,  and  a  pope  ;  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  reclaimed 
by  his  competitor  to  a  favourable  neutrality  and  a  firm  attachment. 
The  legates,  with  some  respectable  members,  deserted  to  the  Roman 
army,  which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputation  :  the  council  of 
Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy  ;(3)  while  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  produce  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  pope  himself,  eight  cardinals,  two  patriarchs,  eight 
archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops,  and  forty-five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious 
orders.  After  the  labour  of  nine  months,  and  the  debates  of  twenty-five 
sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  reunion  of  the 
Greeks.  Four  principal  questions  had  been  agitated  between  the  two 
churches  :  1.  The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's 
body.  2.  The  nature  of  purgatory.  3.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
And,  4.  The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cause 
of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological  champions  :  the  Latins 
were  supported  by  the  inexhaustible  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian  ;  and 
Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice  were  the  bold  and  able  leaders 
of  the  Greek  forces.  We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of 
human  reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of  these  questions  was  now 
treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which  might  innocently  vary  with  the 
fashion  of  the  age  and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second,  both  parties 
were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  intermediate  state  of  purgation  for  the 
venial  sins  of  the  faithful ;  and  whether  their  souls  were  purified  by 
elemental  fire  was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a  few  years  might  be  con- 
veniently settled  on  the  spot  by  the  disputants.  The  claim  of  supre- 
macy appeared  of  a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind ;  yret  byf  the  ori- 
entals the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respected  as  the  first  of  the  five 
patriarchs ;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction  should 

and  twenty  to  the  prince  or  Despot  Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the  first  month  amounted 
i>>  six  hundred  and  ninety  one  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to  leckon  above  two 
hundred  Greeks  of  every  condition.  (Syropulus,  p.  101,  105.)  on  the  20th  October,  1438, 
there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months:  in  April  1159,  of  three;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July, 
ut  the  time  of  the  union,  (p.  1"2   225.  271.) 

(1)  Syropulus  (p  141,  142.  201.  221.)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 

(2)  The  wars  oi  Italy  arc  most  clearly  represented  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Muratori.  The  schismatic  '.reek,  Syropulus,  [p.  14.5.)  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  feat 
and  disorder  of  the  nope  m  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  which  is  proved  by  the  acts 
to  have  been  somewhat  more  decent  and  deliberate. 

(3)  Syropulus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the  council  of  Basil.  The 
rr:  v.i  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That  extravagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  by 
i  It  the  ecclesiastics  of  every  degree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  by  alt  the  absent 
l  is  hops  of  the  west,  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its  decrees. 
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be  exercised"  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons  ;  a  vague  allowance,  which 
might  be  defined  or  eluded  by  occasional  convenience.      The  procession 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the 
Sou,  was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  Latin  addi- 
tion of filioque  was  subdivided  into  two  questions;  whether  it  were  legal, 
and  whether  it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
boast  oil  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial  indifference  ;  but  I  must  think 
that  th'e  Greeks  were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohibition  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedony  against  adding  any  article  whatsoever  to  the  creed  of 
Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople. (1 )  In  earthly  affairs,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  an  assembly  of  legislators  can  bind  their  successors,  in- 
vested with  powers  equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration 
must  be  true  and  unchangeable  ;  nor  should  a  private  bishop,  or  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  have  presumed  to  innovate  against  the  judgment  of  the 
catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  the  controversy  was 
equal  and  endless:  reason  is  confounded  by  the  procession  of  a  Deity: 
the  gospel,  which  lay  on  the  altar,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  of  the 
fathers  might  be  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  entangled  by  sophistry  ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin  saints.(2) 
Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  neither  side  could  be  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  their  opponents.  Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by 
reason,  and  a  superficial  glance  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and  more 
perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to  our  faculties;  but  the  bishops  and 
monks  had  been  taught,  from  their  infancy,  to  repeat  a  form  of  myste- 
rious words  ;  their  national  and  personal  honour  depended  on  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  sounds  ;  and  their  narrow  minds  were  hardened  and 
inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. 

NVhile  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness,  the  pope  and 
emperor  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which  could  alone  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  their  interview  ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute 
was  softened  by  the  arts  of  private  and  personal  negotiation.  The  pa- 
triarch Joseph  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities;  his 
dying  voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  his  va- 
cant benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy.  The  ready 
and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops  of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore 
and  Bessarion,  was  prompted  and  recompensed  by  their  speed)'  promo- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the  first  debates,  bad 
stood  forth  the  most  strenuous  and  eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek 
church;  and  if  the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  coun- 
try ,(.'i)  he  appear-  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  example  of  a  patriot  who 
Mas  recommended  to  court-favour  by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed 
compliance.  With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  emperor 
applied  his  arguments  to  the  general  situation  and  personal  characters 
of  the  bishops,  and  each  was  successively  moved  by  authority  ami  e  • 
ample.  Their  revenues  wire  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  their  persona 
in  those  of  the  Latins:  an  episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and  forty 
ducats,  was  soon  exhausted  :(  1)  the  hopes  of  their  return  still  depended 

(l)'l  he  Greeks,  » li"  disliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  i.i  sally  fioiti  this  strong  fori  rets 
(p.  178.  193.  195.  202   of  Syropulus.).     I'he  shame  ol   the    I  .m  -  was  aggravated  by  their  pin 
.in  old  MS.  ni  Uie  second  council  of  Nice,  w  uh  fUioqut  in  the  Nk  v'ik'  cieed      * 
!   (p.  175.). 

I  -.,iii  .in  i  inn. •  in  Greek  i  iWuv  <  ■  •  -i-j 

,•.,.<(  n7n.11  eirei  ovle  7»w/>«fu  ttva  (Syropulus,  p.  aw  ).  See  the  \«  1  piexit)  "i  the  Greeks, 
p.  217, 

- polite  altercation  of  Mark  and  Best  rion  in  Syropulus  'p   !.'>7  ),  who  never  dfs- 

lembles  the  vices  ol  ins  own  pnriy,aud  (airly  pi  li  el  the  \  rtues  ol  the  Latins 
1 1 1  1  ..1  the  povertj  ol  the  Ori    1.  hi  ho  t)in  i-  1  1    ":  v     one 

had  possessed,  foi   hi  le  property,  tli owns 

.    1.  in  liii  in -li..  n  iv.  Kessa 1  inin  '-li  had  collected  fortj   ;ohl  flmiiis;  hm     1  1     -■     the 

Ishop  had  expended  iweitty-'eighi  In  his  voyagi    from  h  liudei 

„t  Constantinople  (Syropulus,  p.  1 
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on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of  Rome  ;  and  such  was  their  indi- 
gence, that  their  arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted  as  a 
favour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe.(l)  The  danger  and  relief  of  Con- 
stantinople might  excuse  some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation  ;  and  it 
was  insinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should  resist  the  con- 
sent of  the  east  and  west,  would  be  abandoned  in  a  hostile  land  to  the 
revenge  or  justice  of  the  Roman  pontiff.(2)  In  the  first  private  assem- 
bly of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of  union  was  approved  by  twenty -four, 
and  rejected  by  twelve,  members  ;  but  the  five  cross  -bearers  of  St.  So- 
phia, who  aspired  to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  disqualified  by  an- 
cient discipline ;  and  their  right  of  voting  was  transferred  to  an  obse- 
quious train  of  monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The  will  of 
the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile  unanimity,  and  no  more  than 
two  patriots  had  courage  to  speak  their  own  sentiments  and  those  of 
their  country.  Demetrius,  the  emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice, 
that  he  might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  union  ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus  mis- 
taking perhaps  his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  all  communion 
w  ith  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the  champion  and  confessor 
of  the  orthodox  creed.(3)  In  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  se- 
veral forms  of  consent  were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins, 
without  dishonouring  the  Greeks ;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of 
words  and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance  trembled  with  a  slight 
preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  agreed  (I  must  entreat 
the  attention  of  the  reader),  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  from  one  principle  and  one  substance ;  that  lie 
proceeds  by  the  Son,  being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  that 
lie  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spiration  and  produc- 
tion. It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  ;  that  the  pope  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  return  home ;  that  he  should  annually  maintain  two  galleys  and 
three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  that  all  the 
ships  which  transported  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to 
touch  at  that  port ;  that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should 
furnish  ten  galleys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  months ;  and  that  ho 
should  powerfully  solicit  the  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  oc- 
casion for  land-forces. 

The  same  year  and  almost  the  same  day,  were  marked  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Eugenius  at  Basil ;  and,  at  Florence,  by  his  reunion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  former  synod  (which  he  styled  indeed  an 
assembly  of  demons),  the  pope  was  branded  with  the  guilt  of  simony, 
perjury,"  tyranny,  heresy,  and  schism  ;(4)  and  declared  to  be  incorrigible 
in  his  vices,  unworthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  eccle- 
siastical office.  In  the  latter  he  was  revered  as  the  true  and  holy  vicar 
of  Christ,  who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hundred  years,  had  reconciled 
the  catholics  of  the  east  and  west,  in  one  fold  and  under  one  shepherd. 
The  act  of  union  was  subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  both  churches;  even  by  those  who,  like  Syropulus,(5) 
had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting.     Two  copies  might  have  suf- 

'1)  Syropulus  denies  ilial  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  they  had  subscribed  the 
act  of  union  (p.  28.>.),  >ct  he  lelates  some  suspicious  circumstances;  and  their  bribery  and 
corruption  are  positively  affirmed  by  the  historian  Ducas. 

(2)  The  Greeks  most  piteously  expiets  theii  own  fears  of  exile  and  perpetual  slavery  :  (Sy- 
ropul.  p.  196.)  and  they  were  strongly  moved  by  the  emperor's  ibieais  (p.  260.). 

(3)  I  had  forgot  anolhci  popular  and  orthodox  protester:  a  favourite  hound,  who  usually 
lay  quiet  on  the  foot  (loth  ol"  the  emperor's  Lhrorie,  but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  '.lie 
act  of  union  was  reading,  without  being  silenced  by  the  southing  or  the  lashes  of  the  royal 
attendants  (Sytopul    p  265,  266.). 

(4)  Kiom  the  oiigin;il  Li\es  of  the  Popes,  in  Muratori's  Collection  (torn.  iii.  p.  2.  torn. 
xxv  ),  the  manners  of  Kugenius  IV.  appear  to  have  been  decent,  and'even  exemplary.  His 
situation,  exposed  to  the  world  and  lo  his  enemies,  was  a  restraint,  and  is  a  pledge. 

(5)  S)topulus,  rather  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least  evil,  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  union.  He  was  compelled  to  do  both  ;  and  the  great  ecclesiarth  pocily  excuses  Jus 
submission  to  the  emperor,  (p.  2*J0— 2!W.) 
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ficed  for  the  east  and  west  ;  but  Eugenius  was  not  satisfied,  unless  four 
authentic  and  similar  transcripts  were  signed  and  attested  as  the  mo- 
numents of  his  victory.(l)  On  a  memorable  day,  the  6th  of  July,  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones;  the 
two  nations  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence:  their  representa- 
tives, cardinal  Julian,  and  Bessnrion  archbishop  of  Nice  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  and  after  reading  in  their  respective  tongues  the  act  of  union, 
they  mutually  embraced,  in  the  name  and  the  presence  of  their  ap- 
plauding brethren.  The  pope  and  his  ministers  then  officiated  according 
to  the  Roman  liturgy  ;  the  creed  was  chanted  with  the  addition  of 
(iliuque ;  the  acquiescence  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  excused  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate,  sounds  ;(2)  and  the  more 
scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public  celebration  of  the  Byzantine  rite. 
Yet  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was  not  totally  unmindful  of  national 
honour.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their  consent :  it  was  tacitly  agreed 
that  no  innovation  should  be  attempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies ; 
they  spared,  and  secretly  respected  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of 
Ephesus  ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  refused  to  elect 
his  successor,  except  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  1  n  the  distribution 
of  public  and  private  rewards,  the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their  hopes 
and  his  promises  :  the  Greeks,  with  less  pomp  and  pride,  returned  by 
the  same  road  of  Ferrara  and  Venice  ;  and  their  reception  at  Constan- 
tinople was  such  as  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter.(S)  The 
success  of  the  first  trial  encouraged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying 
scenes  ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites,  the  Jaco- 
bites of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Ethiopians,  were 
successively  introduced,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to 
announce  the  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  east.  These  oriental 
embassies,  unknown  in  the  countries  which  they  presumed  to  repre- 
sent,(t)  diffused  over  the  west  the  fame  of  Eugenius :  and  a  clamour 
was  artfully  propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  vigour  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassitude  of  despair  :  the 
council  of  Basil  was  silently  dissolved  ;  and  Fcelix,  renouncing  the  tiara, 
again  withdrew  to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage  of  Ripaille.(5)  A 
general  peace  was  secured  by  mutual  acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  : 
all  ideas  of  reformation  subsided  ;  the  popes  continued  to  exercise  and 
abuse  their  ecclesiastical  despotism  ;  nor  has  Rome  been  since  disturbed 
by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested  election. (6) 

The  journeys  of  three  emperors  were  unavailing  for  their  temporal, 

(1)  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  produced,  of  the  ten  MSS.  that 
are  preserved  /live  at  Home,  and  the  remainder  at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  1'aiis,  and 
I  oudon)  nine  have  been  examined  by  an  accurate  critic  (M.  de  Brcquigny),  who  condemns 
inein  for  ilie  variety  and  imperfections  of  the  (Jieek  signature*.  Yet  several  of  these  ma)  be 
esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  acre  subscribed  at  Florence,  before  (26th  August,  1439  ) 
the  irnal  separation  <>l' the  pope  and  emperor.  (Memoires  de  l'Acadeinie  de»  Inscriptions,  tour. 
iliii.  p  287-311.) 

(2)  HjbUV  ft    £>t  a<rt]flol  eiuKovv  <pwvat.  (Syropul.  p.  2i!7.) 

(3)  lii  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  ambassadors  of  Eugland  .  aud 
after  some  questions  and  answers,  these  impartial  Strangers  laughed  at  the  pretended  union  uf 
Florence.  (Syropnl.  p.  307.) 

(4)  So  nugatory,  oi   rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  reunions  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  & 
that  I  haw:  turned  over,  without  success,  the  luiiliotlicca  Orienlalis  of  Assemanuus,  a  faithful 

slave  of  Ihe  \  atu  an. 

(5)  Hipialle  is  situate  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  ol  Geneva. 
It  is  now  a  Caitbuslau  abbey  ;  and    Mr.   Addison  (travels  into  Italy,  vol.  n.   p.  147—148.  of 

Bflskervllle's  edition  ol  ins  works)  baa  celebrated  the  place  and  ibe  t <iei.     ttneai  Sylvias, 

ami  the  fathers  <>f  basil,  applaud  the  austere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit;  but  the  French  and  ita 

; i  ii>  proverbs  moai  unlui  kilj  attest  tbe  popular  opinion  of  his  luxury. 

iiii  in  this  account  ol  the  councils  ol  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  I  have  consulted  the 
original  .ni>,  which  fill  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  tomes  ol  ibe  editiou  of  Venice,  aud 
.,ic  closed  bj  tbe  perspicuous,  though  partial,  bistor)  "i  Ingusitii  Patrli  [us,  an  Italian  "i  I  e 
fifteenth  ceil  In  r)      They  are  digested  and  abridged  b)  [lupin  (Bibliotheqiie  Eccles.  torn.  \i\ 

Mid  tin    continual i  Fleury;  (toiu.   wu  >  mil  tin  tespeci  of  tbe  Galilean  church  I 

flats  u, in  uumbeis  to  ail  awkward  moderation. 
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or  perhaps  their  spiritual,  salvation;  but  they  were  productive  of  a  beneficial 
consequence;  the  revival  of  the  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  it 
was  propagated  to  the  last  nations  of  the  west  and  north.  In  their  lowest 
servitude  and  depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  were  still 
possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity  ; 
of  a  musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  "of 
sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Since  the  barriers 
of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled  underfoot, 
the  various  Barbarians  had  doubtless  corrupted  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  national  dialect ;  and  ample  glossaries  have  been  composed,  to 
interpret  a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Latin, 
or  French  original )  But  a  purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court,  and 
taught  in  the  college  ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  language  is  de- 
scribed, and  perhaps,  embellished,  by  a  learned  Italian,(2)  who,  by  along 
residence  and  noble  marriage,(3)  was  naturalized  at  Constantinople  about 
thirty  years  before  the  Turkish  conquest.  "  The  vulgar  speech"  says 
Phidelphus,(4)  "  has  been  depraved  by  the  people,  and  infected  by  the 
"  multitude  of  strangers  and  merchants,  who  every  day  flock  to  the  city, 
"  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from  the  disciples  of  such  a 
"  school  that  the  Latin  language  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and 
"  Plato,  so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the  Greeks  who 
"  have  escaped  the  contagion  are  those  whom  we  follow  ;  and  they  alone 
"  are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  discourse,  they  still  speak 
"  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  of  the  historians  and  phi- 
"  losophers  of  Athens ;  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  still  more  ela- 
"  borate  and  correct.  The  persons,  who,  by  their  birth  and  offices,  are 
"  attached  to  the  Byzantine  court,  are  those,  who  maintain  with  the 
"  least  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity,  and  the  native 
"graces  of  language  most  conspicuously  shine  among  the  noble  ma- 
"  trons,  who  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.  With 
"  foreigners,  do  I  say  ?  They  live  retired  and  sequestered  from  the 
" eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets; 
"  and  when  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  on  vi- 
"  sits  to  their  churches  and  their  nearest  kindred.  On  these  occasions, 
"  they  are  on  horseback,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their 
"  parents,  their  husbands,  or  their  servants.(-5) 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent  clergy  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  religion :  their  monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their  manners;  nor  were  they 
diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests,  by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secu- 
lar, and  even  military,  life.     After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time  and 

(1)  In  the  first  attempt,  Meursiiis  collected  three  thousand  six  hundred  Graeco  barbarous 
winds,  to  which,  in  a  second  edition,  be  subjoined  one  thousand  eight  hundred  more  ;  yet 
what    plenteous  gleanings  did   he   leave  to   fortius,  Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the   Bollaudists,  &c. 

(Fabric,  liihliot.  Grvec.  loin.  \.  p.  101,  &c.)     Some  Persic  words  may  he  found  in  Zeuopl , 

and  some    Latin  ones   in  I'hitarch  ;  and  such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war  and    commerce  : 

but  the  fi and  substance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  by  this  slight  alloy 

['lie  life  of  Francis  IMiidelpbus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and  rapacious,  has  been  dili- 
gently composed  by  Lauucelot  (Memoires  <le  I'Acadetnie  des  Inscriptions,  torn  x.  p.  691  — 
731.)  and  Tiraboschi,  (1st  ria  riella  l.etteratura  Italiaua,  turn.  vii.  p  282—294  )  for  ihe  most 
part  from  his  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and  those  of  Ins  contemporaries,  are 
forgotten:  hut  their  familiar  epistles  still  describe  the  men  and  the  times. 

He  married,  and  had  perhvps  debauched,  the  daughter  of  John,  the  grand  daughter  of 
M  cnuel  Cbrysoloras.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy;  and  her  noble  family  was  allied 
to  ihe  limi.is  of  Genoa  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

I)  Grueci  quibus  liuiua  depravata  nun  sit  ...  .  ita  loquunta  vnlgo  bac  etiam  tcmpestate 
in  iiistophanes  comicns,  am  linripules  tiagicus,  nt  oratores  omnes,  tit  historiograph!,  ut 
philosopbi  .  .  .  .  littei  iti  aiitem  homines  et  doctius  etemendatius  .  .  .  .  Nam  viri  aulici  velerem 
sermon  is  dignitatem  atqr.e  rlegautiani  retinebaut,  inpiimisque  ipsae  nobiles  mtilieres ;  qtiibns 
cum  nullum  esset  omuiuo  cum  viris  peregrinis  commerciam,  menis  i lie  ac  purns  Grsecortim 
sermo  servabatur  intactus.  (Fhilelph.  F.pist.  ad  ami  1451,  apud  Hodium,  p.  188,  189.)  He 
observes  iti  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  iheodoia  locutioue  ei  at  ad  moduli)  moderate  etsuuvi 
et  maxime  Attica. 

(5)  Philclphus,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Guck  or  oriental  jealousy  fiom  the  manners 
ol  aiiciciii  Home. 
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talents  that  were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord,  of 
the  church  and  cloister,  the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitions  minds  would 
explore  the  sacred  or  profane  erudition  of  their  native  language.  The 
ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  education  of  youth  ;  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more  books  and  more  knowledge  were  included 
within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the  ex- 
tensive countries  of  the  west  (1)  But  an  important  distinction  lias 
been  already  noticed:  the  Greeks  were  stationary  or  retrograde,  while 
the  Latins  were  advancing  with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motion.  The 
nations  were  excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence  and  emulation  ;  and 
even  the  little  world  of  the  Italian  states  contained  more  people  and  in- 
dustry than  the  decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  Europe, 
the  loner  ranks  of  society  Mere  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servi- 
tude ;  and  freedom  is  the  first  step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.  The 
use,  however  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  preserved 
by  superstition;  the  universities  from  Bologna  to  Oxford,(c2)  were  peo- 
pled with  thousands  of  scholars  ;  and  their  misguided  ardour  might  be 
directed  to  more  liberal  and  manly  studies.  In  the  resurrection  of 
science,  Italy  was  the  first  that  cast  away  her  shroud ;  and  the  eloquent 
Petrarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly  be  applauded  as  the 
first  harbinger  of  day.  A  purer  style  of  composition,  a  more  gene- 
rous and  rational  strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil  approached,  with  reverence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Gre- 
cian masters.  In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French,  and  even  the 
Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed  the  works  of  Lysippus  and  Homer ; 
the  monuments  of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a  single  blow  ;  but  the 
immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied  by  the  copies  of  the  pen;  and 
such  copies  it  was  the  ambition  of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess 
and  understand.  The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  pressed  the  night 
of  the  muses  ;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might 
have  been  overwhelmed,  with  her  schools  and  libraries,  before  Europe 
had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism  ;  that  the  seeds  of  science 
might  have  been  scattered  by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  pre- 
pared tor  their  cultivation. 

The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  confessed 
and  applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature,  after  a  long  oblivion 
of  many  hundred  years.(3)  Yet  in  that  country,  and  beyond  the  Alps, 
some  names  are  quoted  ;  some  profound  scholars,  who  in  their  darker 
ages  were  honourably  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  ;  and  national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare 
examples  of  erudition.  Without  scrutinizing  the  merit  of  individuals, 
truth  must  observe  that  t lie  science  is  without  a  cause,  and  without  an 
effect j  that  it  was  easy  f.ir  them  to  satisfy  themselves  and  their  more 
ignorant  contemporaries;  ami  that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  mar- 
vellously acquired,  was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and  was  not  taught 
in   any  university  of  the  west.     In  a  corner  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed 

(1)  Sec  the  slate  of  learning  in  t lie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  in  the  l«-;it  ueil  and 
judicious  Mosheim.  (Institut.  Hist   Eccles.  p.  434    440.490    1 '  i  i 

u  the  cud  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  existed  In  Europe  about  fifty  universities,  and 
(it  these  the  foundation  of  ten  "i  twelve  is  prim  to  the  yeat  I300.  rbej  were  crowded  in 
proportion  t,.  their  scaicity.  Bologna  contained  ten  thousand  students  chletl)  "i  the  civil  law. 
in  tlie  year  I357,  tin'  number  ;a  Oxford  had  decreased  from  thirty  thousand  to  six  tbi 

Henry's  History  ol  Ureat  Britain  vol.  iv.  p   478.}    Yet  eveu  this  decrease  is  much 
superioi  i<>  the  i'i  !si  ui  list  "i  Hit  members  of  the  iiulvi 

(.-.i  <>i  thosi  '•  riters  who  i  rofessedl)  treat  "i  iii    restoratl  in  >>i  I 
tin'  two  principal  are  Hodius,  in.   Hmnphri  lllustribus,  LI 

Llterarumque  bumaniorum  Instauratoribus,  Londlul,  iti'.  in  id  I 

ria  della  Letteratura  Itallaua,  torn    v.  p  SC4    377 vii.    p,   ii-'    143  I     rht    Oxford 

prnfessoi  i-  ;i  lahot  ions  Bcholar,  but  the  librarian  of  Mudena  periurity  of  a  modern 

. 
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as  the  popular,  or  at  least,  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dialect. (1")  The  first 
impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  colonies  has  never  been  completely 
erased :  the  Calabrian  churches  were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in 
mount  Athos  and  the  schools  of  the  east.  Calabria  was  the  native  coun- 
try of  Barlaam,  who  has  already  appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived,  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
memory,  or  at  least  the  writings,  of  Homer.(2)  He  is  described,  by 
Petrarch  and  Boccace,(3)  as  a  man  of  a  diminutive  stature,  though  truly 
great  in  the  measure  of  learning  and  genius  ;  of  a  piercing  discernment, 
though  of  a  slow  and  painful  elocution.  For  many  ages  (as  they  affirm) 
Greece  had  not  produced  his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  gram- 
mar, and  philosophy ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  attestations 
of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constantinople.  One  of  these  attestations 
is  still  extant;  and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  the  protector  of  his  ad- 
versaries, is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were 
familiar  to  that  profound  and  subtle  logician.(4)  In  the  court  of  Avignon 
he  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  Petrarch, (5)  the  first  of  the  La- 
tin scholars  :  and  the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle  of 
their  literary  commerce  The  Tuscan  applied  himself  with  eager  cu- 
riosity and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  ;  ami 
in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dryness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  rudi- 
ments, he  began  to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit,  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  whose  minds  were  congenial  to  his  own.  But  he  was  soon 
deprived  of  the  society  and  lessons  of  this  useful  assistant  :  Barlaam 
relinquished  his  fruitless  embassy ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he 
rashly  provoked  the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  attempting  to  substi- 
tute the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.  After  a  separation  of 
three  years,  the  two  friends,  again  met  in  the  court  of  Naples:  but  the 
generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  occasion  of  improvement ;  and  by 
his  recommendation,  Barlaam  was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of 
his  native  Calabria.(6)  The  manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and 
friendship,  his  various  correspondence  and  frequent  journeys,  the  Roman 
laurel,  and  his  elaborate  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom  ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
the  attainment  of  the  Greek  language  was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  ra- 
ther than  of  his  hopes.  When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  By- 
zantine ambassador,  his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues,  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  Homer ;  and  the  answer  of  Petrarch  is  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  his  eloquence,  gratitude,  and  regret.  After  celebrating  the 
generosity  of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift  more  precious  in  his 
estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  Your  present  of  the 
"  genuine  and  original  text  of  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of  all  inven- 
"  tion,  is  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me  :  you  have  fulfilled  your  promise, 
"  and  satisfied  my  desires.  Yet  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect  ;  with 
"  Homer  you  should  have  given  me  yourself;  a  guide,  who  could  lead 
"  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  the  spa- 

(1)  In  Calabria,  qua;  olim  magna  Grscia  dicebatur,  coloniis  Graecis  repleta,  remansit 
qii.cdaiii  linguae  veteiis  cugnitio.  (Hodiiis,  p.  i'  )  ll  u  were  eiadicated  by  llie  Unmans,  it  was 
revived  and  perpetuated  by  lite  monk*,  of  .St.  Basil,  who  possessed  seven  convents  at  Kossano 
alone,  (c.iann  me,  lsioi  la  ill  N.ipoli,  torn.  i.  p    520  ) 

(2)  h  Barhari  (says  Petrarch,  ihr  Finch  mid  Germans)  vi\,  iioii  dicam  lihr-  s,  sed  nomen 
Union i  audivertint.  Perhaps,  la  thai  respect,  the  thirteenth  century  was  less  bappy  tbau 
the  age  of  Charlemagne 

(,.")  .See  llie  character  of  Barlaam,  in  Boccace  de  Genealog.  Deoruni,  lib.  xv.  c.  6. 

(i)  Cantacuzene,  lib.  ii   c.56. 

(5)  For  the  connection  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  two  interviews,  at  Avignon  in 
l.i.19,  and  at  Naples  in  1342,  see  the  excellent  Meinoirea  stir  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  loin,  i  p. 
40fi_4l0.  torn.  ii.  p.  7.5—77. 

(H)  The   bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  was  the  old  Locii,  ill  the  middle  aces  Sanaa 

Cyriaca,   and   by  corruption   Hieracium,  Gerace.     (Dissert  Cborograpliica  Italite  rnedii /Evi, 

p.  512  )     The   dues   op<im   of  the    Norman  times  soon  lapsed  into  poverty,   since   even  the 

u    ii  was  pooi  ,  ;ri  the  town  biiirtontains  Uitce  thousand  inhabitants  (buniLiiiJiie,  p.  jW.,1 
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"cious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  alas!  Homer  is  dumb, 
"or  1  am  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I  pos- 
"  sess.  I  have  seated  him  by  the  side  of  Plato,  tlie  prince  of  poets  near 
"  the  prince  of  philosophers;  and  I  glory  in  the  sijjit  of  my  illustrious 
"guests.  Of  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had  been  translated  into 
"  the  Latin  idiom,  I  had  already  acquired  :  but  if  there  be  no  profit, 
"  there  is  some  pleasure  in  beholding  these  venerable  Greeks  in  their 
"  proper  and  national  habit.  I  am  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer; 
"and  as  often  as  I  embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim,  with  a  sigh, 
"Illustrious  bard!  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  my 
"  sense  of  hearing  were  not  obstructed  and  lost  by  the  death  of  one 
"  friend,  and  in  the  much-lamented  absence  of  another  !  Nor  do  I  yet 
"despair;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some  comfort  and  hope, 
"  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age  that  he  attained  the  knowledge 
"  of  the  Greek  letters.(l) 

The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Petrarch  was  obtained  by  the 
fortune  and  industry  of  his  friend  Boccace,(2)  the  father  of  the  Tuscan 
prose.  That  popular  writer,  who  derives  his  reputation  from  the  De- 
cameron, a  hundred  novels  of  pleasantry  and  love,  may  aspire  to  the 
more  serious  praise  of  restoring,  in  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  the  year  1360,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam,  whose  name  was  Leo, 
or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  detained  in  his  way  to  Avignon  by  the  advice 
and  hospitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in  his  house,  pre- 
vailed on  the  republic  of  Florence  to  allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and 
devoted  Ins  leisure  to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught  that  lan- 
guage in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The  appearance  of  Leo  might 
disgust  the  most  eager  disciple  ;  he  was  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  a  phi- 
losopher, or  a  mendicant  ;  his  countenance  was  hideous;  his  face  was 
overshadowed  with  black  hair  ;  his  beard  long  and  uncombed;  his  de- 
portment rustic;  his  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant ;  nor  could  he  grace 
his  discourse  with  the  ornaments,  or  even  the  perspicuity,  of  Latin  elo- 
cution. But  his  mind  was  stored  with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning  ; 
history  and  fable,  philosophy  and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his  command  ; 
and  he  read  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence.  It  was 
from  his  explanation  that  Boccace  composed  and  transcribed  a  literal 
prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his 
friend  Petrarch,  and  which  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  century,  wasclandes- 
tinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  Latin  interpreter.  It  was  from 
his  narratives  that  the  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his 
treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  work,  in  that  age,  of 
stupendous  erudition,  and  which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled  with  Greek 
characters  and  passages,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  applause  of  his  more 
ignorant  readers.(3)  The  first  steps  of  learning  are  slow  and  laborious  ; 
no  more  than  ten  votaries  of  Homer  could  be  enumerated  in  all  Italy  ; 
and  neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could  add  a  single  name  to 
this  studious  catalogue.  But  their  numbers  would  have  multiplied, 
their  progress  would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the  inconstant  Leo,  at 
the  end  of  three   years,    had  not  relinquished  an  honourable  and  benli- 

(1)  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  ol  Petrarch  :  I  Famil  9.  S.)  Donasti  Home 
r  it  in  imn  iii  Rlieiium  sermonem  violento  alveo  ilerivaimn,  ted  ex  ipslsGrsci  eloquii  scatrbria, 

it  quails  dlvino  i  in-  profluxit  Ingeuio Sue  iu.\  met  Homerua  tuns  apnd  me  muliis, 

iimim  vera  eguapud  ilium  surdua  sum.  Gandeo  lamen  vel  sdapectu  solo,  at  aaspc  ilium  am- 
plexna  atqtie  iiiaplmna  dlco,  «>  magne  \ir,  &c. 

(2)  Fm  the  life  and  writings  ol  Boccace,  who  was  born  in  1313,  ami  died  In  i."7">,  FabrU 
cius  (Binliol  Latin  niedli  Evl,  torn.  I.  p.  848.  &c.)  and  rlraboscbi  (torn,  v  p.  83.  439— 451.) 
tnaj  be  consulted.  The  editions,  versions,  and  Imitations*  ol  bis  novels,  are  Innumerable,  Vel 
lie  was  ashamed  to  communicate  thai  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalous  work,  to  Petrarch, 
ins  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoirs  he  cotuplcnnusl)  appears. 

(3)  Boccace  Indulges  an  I esl  vanitj  ;  Osteutailnnls  canal  0 rates  carmlna  adscripsi  .  .  . 

rut    hi  >n  men  ;    in  nun  eat  hoc  deCHS,  DIM  gloria  scilicet  in  in    BlTUSCIM)  GnedS  Utl  rai  iniuibiu 

Nonne  ego  ful qui  Leontlum  Pilatum,  .^>  (de  Genealogta  Deorum,  lib  v*  <  m.  jh»ii 
which,  though  i..n»  forgotten,  ba>  run  tinungh  thirteen  oi  fourteen  editions.). 
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cial  station.  In  his  passage,  Petrarch  entertained  him  at  Padua  a  short 
time;  he  enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  offended  with  the  gloomy 
and  unsocial  temper  of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the  world  and  with 
himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments,  while  absent  persons 
and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination.  In  Italy  lie  was  a  Thessalian, 
in  Greece  a  native  of  Calabria ;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins  he  dis- 
dained their  language,  religion,  and  manners;  no  sooner  was  he  landed 
at  Constantinople,  than  he  again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and 
the  elegance  of  Florence  His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his  impor- 
tunity ;  he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and  indulgence,  and  embarked 
on  a  second  voyage ;  but  on  his  entrance  into  the  Adriatic,  the  ship 
was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  unfortunate  teacher,  who,  like  Ulys- 
ses, had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  humane  Petrarch  dropped  a  tear  on  his  disaster ;  but 
he  was  most  anxious  to  learn  whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or  So- 
phocles might  not  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  mariners.(l) 

But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greek  learning,  which  Petrarch  had  en- 
couraged and  Boccace  had  planted,  soon  withered  and  expired.  The 
succeeding  generation  was  content  for  a  while  with  the  improvement 
of  Latin  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, that  a  new  and  perpetual  flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy.(2)  Pre- 
vious to  his  own  journey,  the  emperor  Manuel  dispatched  his  envoys 
and  orators  to  implore  the  compassion  of  the  western  princes.  Of  these 
envoys,  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  most  learned,  was  Manuel  Chrvso- 
loras,(3)  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Roman  ancestors  are  supposed  to 
have  migrated  with  the  great  Constantine.  After  visiting  the  courts  of 
France  and  England,  where  he  obtained  some  contributions,  and  more 
promises,  the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume  the  office  of  a  professor ; 
and  Florence  had  again  the  honour  of  this  second  invitation.  Bv  bis 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Chrysoloras 
deserved  the  stipend,  and  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  republic. 
His  school  was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every  rank  and  age  ; 
and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  history,  has  described  his  motives  and 
his  success.  "  At  that  time,"  says  Leonard  Aretin,(-l)  "  I  was  a  stu- 
"  dent  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  my  soul  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  let- 
"  ters ;  and  I  bestowed  some  application  on  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
"  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
"desert  my  legal  studies,  or  relinquish  this  golden  opportunity;  and 
"  thus,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I  communed  with  my  own  mind — Wilt 
"  thou  be  wanting  to  thyself  and  thy  fortune  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be 
"  introduced  to  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
"  thenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of  whom  such 
';  wonders  are  related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the  great 
"  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors'  and  scholars  in  civil  law, 
"a  sufficient  supply  will  always  be  found  in  our  universities;  but  a 
"  teacher,  and  such  a  teacher,  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once  be 

(1)  Leontius,  or  l.eo  Pilaltis,  is  sufficiently  made  known  i>y  Hody  (p  2—11.)  and  the  abbe 
cle  Sade,  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  tom.  iii.  p.  G25— 654.  670—673.)  who  lias  very  happily  caught  the 
lively  and  dramatic  manner  of  his  original. 

(2)  Dr.  Hody  (p.  54.)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Gtiarinus,  Patilns  Jovius,  &c.  for 
atlirming  that  the  (ireek  letteis  were  restored  In  Italy  post  septingentos  annos  ;  as  if,  say^  he, 
Ihey  had  nourished  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  These  writers  most  probably  reckoned 
from  the  last  period  of  the  exarchate  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek  magistrates  and  troops 
at  Ravenna  and  Home  must  have  preserved,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of  (heir  native  tongue. 

(3)  See  the  article  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p  12— .54  )  and  Tiiaboschi 
(torn,  vii  113—118).  The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  Moats  between  the  years  1390  and  1100, 
and  is  only  confined  by  the  reign  of  Boniface  IX,. 

(4)  The  name  of  Aretinus  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives  of  Arexzo  in  Tuscany,  of 
whom  the  most  famous  and  the  most  worthless  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  l.eonardus 
('■Minus  Aretinus,  the  disciple  of  Chrysoloras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  the 
secretary  of  foul  successive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  where  he 
died,  A.  I).  1444,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  (Fabric,  liibliot.  medii  cevi,  torn  i.  p.  190,  &c.  TiKi- 
bosclli,  loin,  vii   p.  33    3a.). 
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"  suffered  to  escape,  may  inner  afterward  be  retrieved.  Convinced  by 
"  these  reasons,  I  gave  "myself  to  Chrysoloras;  and  so  strong  was  my 
'•  passion,  that  the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were  the 
"  constant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams."(l)  At  the  same  time  and 
place,  the  Latin  classics  were  explained  by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  do- 
mestic pupil  of  Petrarch  ;(2)  the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age  and 
country,  were  formed  in  this  double  school ;  and  Florence  became  the 
fruitful  seminary  of  Greek  and  Roman  erudition  (3)  The  presence  of 
the  emperor  recalled  Chrysoloras  from  the  college  to  the  court,  but  he 
afterward  taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  industry  and  applause. 
The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen  years,  was  divided  between  Italy 
and  Constantinople,  between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the  noble  office 
of  enlightening  a  foreign  nation,  the  grammarian  was  not  unmindful  of 
a  more  sacred  duty  to  his  prince  and  country;  and  Emanuel  Chryso- 
loras died  at  Constance,  on  a  public  mission  from  the  emperor  to  the 
council. 

After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  letters  in  Italy  was 
prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and 
endowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with  language.  From  the  terror  or 
oppression  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and  Con- 
stantinople escaped  to  a  land  of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The 
synod  introduced  into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
oracles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  :  and  the  fugitives  who  adhered  to  the 
union  had  the  double  merit  of  renouncing  their  country,  not  only  for  the 
Christian,  but  for  the  Catholic  cause.  A  patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party 
and  conscience  to  the  allurements  of  favour,  may  be  possessed;  however, 
of  the  private  and  social  virtues  :  he  no  longer  hears  the  reproachful 
epithets  of  slave  and  apostate;  and  the  consideration  which  he  acquires 
among  his  new  associates,  will  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  The  prudent  conformity  of  Bessarion  was  rewarded  with  the 
Roman  purple:  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy  ;  and  the  Greek  cardinal, 
the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  respected  as  the  chief  and 
protector  of  his  nation  :( t)  his  abilities  were  exercised  in  the  legations 
of  Bologna,  Venice,  Germany,  and  France;  and  his  election  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  floated  for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  con- 
clave.^) His  ecclesiastical  honours  diffused  a  splendour  and  pre-emi- 
nence over  his  literary  merit  and  service:  his  palace  was  a  school 
often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was  attended  by  a  learned 
train  of  both  nations  ;(6)  of  men  applauded  by  themselves  and  the  pub- 
lic; and  whose  writings,  now  overspread  with  dust,  were  popular  and 
useful  in  their  own  times.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  re- 
storers of  Grecian  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore  Ga/.a,  of  George 
of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argyropulus,  and  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who 

(I)  See  tiic  passage  tn  Aretin.  Commentario  Iterant  suo  Tempoie  in  Italia  gestarum,  apud 
llodinm.p  t'S-30. 

(.')  In  ihia  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  Lived  the  youth,  often  complains  of  the  eager 
curiosity,  restless  temper  and  proud  feelings,  wbicb  announce  the  genius  and  glory  of  a  ripei 
Memoires  sin  Petrarque,  torn.  lii.  p.  ,'  0 

(5)  nine  cr.ri.r  Latlmsque  scholae  exhorts  Bunt,  Guarino  Philelpho,  Leonardo  A  retino, 
i  iroloque,  ac  plerisqne  aliii  tanquain  ex  eqno  rrojano  produentibus,  quorum  emulation*  mul- 
u  ingenla  deincepi  ad  laudaoi  excitata  sunt  (Platina  in  Bonifacio  lx.)  Another  Italian 
ivriiei  adds  the  names  of  Paulus  Petius  Vergerius,  Omnihoniis  Vincentiua,  Poggius,  Franciscus, 
llarbarus,  See.  Bill  I  question  whelhei  a  rigid  chronology  would  aliuw  Chrysoloras  att  these 
eminent  scholars,    (HodUis,  p.  35    37,  ivc.) 

(4)  See  in  Hodj  the  article  of  Bessarion.  i  p.  156  - 177  )     i  heodore  Gata,  George  ol   I 
zona,  ;iiid  the  red  ol  the  rjreeks  « liom  i  h  i»e  named  oi  omitted,  ire  inserted  in  their  proper 
chapters  of  his  learned  wo  k.  Seellkewlsi  riraboschl,  In  the  ilrst  and  second  parts  of  the  sixth 
tome, 

(,r>)  The  cardinals  knocked  at  iii>  door,  hul  iii-  conclavist  refused  t.>  Interrnpl  the  stndl I 

Bessarion :  "  Nicholas  (said  lie)  in  reaped  has  cost  thee  ■  bat,  and  i 

(6)  Such  as  ( rge  ol  rrehizond,  Tin  krgyropnlua  Indrniil 

Phlielpbus,   Pnggins,  iilondns,   Nicholas   Perrot,   Valla,  Cnmpaiius,  Platina,  &c,  Vlrl 
Hody,  Willi  1  lie  piuutl  ZCili  ol   i  BCholai     ntlllo  il»vo  i"  Him  i.  (j>   156  ) 
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taught  their  native  language  in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.  Their 
labours  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bessarion,  whose  purple  they  re- 
vered, and  whose  fortune  was  the  secret  object  of  their  envy-  But  the 
lives  of  these  grammarians  were  humble  and  obscure;  they  had  declined 
the  lucrative  paths  of  the  church  ;  their  dress  and  manners  secluded  them 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  since  they  were  confined  to  the 
merit,  they  might  be  content  with  the  rewards  of  learning.  From  this 
character,  Janus  Lascaris(l)  will  deserve  an  exception.  His  eloquence, 
politeness,  and  imperial  descent,  recommended  him  to  the  French  mon- 
archs;  and  in  the  same  cities  he  was  alternately  employed  to  teach  and 
negotiate.  Duty  and  interest  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language ;  and  the  most  successful  attained  the  faculty  of 
writing  and  speaking  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom.  But 
they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their  country  :  their  praise, 
or  at  least  their  esteem,  was  reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  fame  and  subsistence :  and  they  sometimes  betrayed 
their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism  or  satire,  on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the 
oratory  of  Tully.(2)  The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the 
familiar  use  of  a  living  language  ;  and  their  first  disciples  were  incapable 
of  discerning  how  far  they  had  degenerated  from  the  know  ledge,  and 
even  the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronunciation,(3)  which 
they  introduced,  was  banished  from  the  schools  by  the  reason  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  ignorant  ; 
and  those  musical  notes,  which,  from  an  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic 
ear,  must  have  been  the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to  their  eyes,  as  to 
our  own,  no  more  than  minute  and  unmeaning  marks  ;  in  prose  super- 
fluous, and  troublesome  in  verse.  The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  pos- 
sessed ;  the  valuable  fragments  of  Apollonius  and  Herodian  were  "trans- 
fused into  their  lessons ;  and  their  treatises  of  svntax  and  etymology, 
though  devoid  of  philosophic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the  Greek  student. 
In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  each  fugitive  seized  a  frag- 
ment or  treasure,  a  copy  of  some  author,  who,  without  his  industry, 
might  have  perished:  the  transci'ipts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous, 
and  sometimes  an  elegant  pen  ;  and  the  text  was  corrected  and  explained 
by  their  own  comments,  or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The  sense, 
though  not  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  interpreted  to  the  Latin 
world  ;  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate  in  a  version  ;  but  the  judgment  of 
Theodore  Gaza  selected  the  more  solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  their  natural  histories  of  animals  and  plants  opened  a  rich 
fund  of  genuine  and  experimental  science. 

Vet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphysics  were  pursued  with  more 
curiosity  and  ardour.     After  a  long  oblivion,  Plato  was  revived  in  Italy 

(1)  He  was  born  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  but  his  honourable  life  was  stretched 
f;n  into  the  sixteenth  century.  (A  l>.  1535.)  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were  his  noblest  patrons, 
nndei  whose  auspices  he  founded  the  Creek  colleges  of  Rome  and  Talis.  (Hody,  p.  247  —'.'75  ) 
He  left  posterity  in  France;  but  the  counts  de  Venlimiile,  and  their  numerous  branches,  derive 
the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  doubtful  man  rage  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  daughter  of  a 
(.'reek  emperor.     (Ducange,  Fain    Byzaui.  p.  22i  -250.) 

(-'>  I  woof  his  epigrams  against  Virgil,  and  three  against  Tully,  are  pieserved  and  refuted  by 
I  ranciscus  Florid  us,  w ho  can  mid  no  better  names  than  Grajculns  iiteptus  et  iinpudens. 
(Hotly,  p. 271.)  In  our  own  times,  tin  English  critic  has  accused  the  ff.ueid  of  containing  mill- 
ta  languida,  nugatoria,  spiriiu  et  majestaie carmiiiis  heroici  defecta  ;  many  such  veises  as  he, 
the  said  Jeremiah  Marklaud,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  owning.  (Prajfat.  ad  Stat ii  Sylvas,  p. 

(3)  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  and  bis  colleagues,  are  accused  of  ignorance,  envy,  or  avarice, 
(syllnge.  Sec.  torn.  ti.  p.  235.)  The  modern  Greeks  pronounce  the  f3  as  a  V  consonant,  End 
Confound  three  vowels  (>;  i  v),  and  several  dipthongs  Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
which  the  stern  Gardiner  maintained  by  penal  statues  in  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but  the 
monosyllable  (Jij  represented  to  an  Attic  ear  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  a  bell  wether  is  better 
evidence  than  a  bishop  or  a  chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particularly  Erasmus, 
M  ho  asserted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  ate  collected  in  the  Sylloge  of  Havercamp  :  (two 
\..!-  in  octavo,  l.ugd  Bat.  I'Zt',,  1740. ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  paint  sounds  by  words,  ami  in  their 
reference  to  modern  use,  they  can  be  understood  only  by  their  respective  countrymen.  We 
ma)  observe,  that  our  pcctiliai  pronunciation  of  the  d,  (A,  is  approved  by  Erasmus,  (torn  ii.  p. 
50.) 
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by  a  venerable  Greek, (1)  who  taught  in  the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis. 
while  the  synod  of  Florence  was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some 
beneficial  consequences  might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant  philoso- 

1)hy  :  his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  the  Attic  dialect  ;  and  his  sub- 
inie  thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar  conversation,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  the  richest  colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
dialogues  of  Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death  oi*  a  sage  ; 
and  as  often  as  he  descends  from  the  clowls,  his  moral  system  inculcates 
the  love  of  truth,  of  our  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  Socrates,  recommended  a  modest  doubt  and  liberal  enquiry  ; 
and  if  the  Platonists,  with  blind  devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors 
of  their  divine  toaster,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry  dogmatic 
method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So  equal,  yet  so  opposite,  are  the 
merits  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  they  may  be  balanced  in  endless  con- 
troversy;  but  some  spark  of  freedom  may  be  produced  by  the  collision 
of  adverse  servitude.  The  modern  Greeks  were  divided  between  the 
two  sects:  with  more  fury  than  skill,  they  fought  under  the  banner  of 
their  leaders  ;  and  the  field  of  battle  was  removed  in  their  flight  from 
Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  this  philosophical  debate  soon  degene- 
rated into  an  angry  and  personal  quarrel  of  grammarians  ;  and  Bessa- 
rion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  protected  the  national  honour,  by  in- 
terposing the  advice  and  authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
Medici,  the  academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  the  polite  and  learned  ; 
but  their  philosophic  society  was  quickly  dissolved  ;  and  if  the  writings 
of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet,  the  more  powerful  Stagyrite 
continued  to  reign  the  oracle  of  the  church  and  school.(2) 

I  have  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of  the  Greeks;  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  were  seconded  and  surpassed  by  the  ardour 
of  the  Latins.  Italy  was  divided  into  many  independent  states  ;  and  at 
that  time,  it  was  the  ambition  of  princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  literature.  The  fame  of 
Nicholas  the  Fifth(3)  lias  not  been  adequate  to  bis  merits.  From  a  ple- 
beian origin,  he  raised  himself  by.his  virtue  and  learning  ;  the  charactei 
of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the  pope  :  and  he  sharpened 
those  weapons  which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman  church. ( l) 
lie  had  been  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age  :  he  he- 
came  their  patron  ;  anil  such  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that  the 
Change  was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to  himself.  If  he 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  libera]  gift,  it  was  not  as  the  measure  of  de- 
sert, but  as  the  proof  of  benevolence  ;  and  when  modest  merit  declined 
his  bounty,  "  Accept  it,"  would  he  say  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
north,  "  you  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among  ye."   The  influence 

of  the  holy  see  pervaded  ( ihristendom  ;  ami  he  exerted  that  influence  in 
the  search,  not  of  benefices,  hut  of  hooks.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he 

collected  the  dusty  manuscripts  of  the  writers  ofantiquitv  :   and   where 
ever  the  original  could  not  he  removed,   a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed 
and  transmitted  for  his  use.     The  Vatican,  the  old   repository  for  hulls 

(I)  George  Gemistus  i  letlio,  :i  various  and  voluminous  » rltcr,  Hie  ,na<ii'i  of  Bessariou,  and 

nil  the  Platonists  "i  tbe  times.    He  vis i  Italj  in  bis  old  sge,  and  soon  returned  t"  end  bis 

days  in  Pelo| sus.    See  ilie  c us  diatribe  ■•>    Leo  Ulatius  de  Georgiis,  in   Fabricius 

(  Ribliot.  Graec.  i k.  p    . 


■•"' "' "a .I...-,  in  i  i ,  vi.  |,     i,  p.  hi — .,..   uri  )  .Mm  icmi)  in  uir  .uinifa  hi    I  nro- 

iiuii  i.i/.i,  Qeorgi  ol   i  rehiznnd,  &  c. 

in  Lord  Bnllngbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit,  thai  the  popes  in  i istauci  were 

w.i  <•  politicians  than  Uir  muftis,  and  iliai  ihr  cl which  has  I i  mankind  foi    ■•  inau) 

!««•*,  was ken  by  the  magician    tl Iv<  i  the  Study  of  History,  lib.  G   p.  163 

I  i    oi  mvo  i  dition    I 

Voi    l\  Z 
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and  legends,  for  superstition  and  forgery,  was  daily  replenished  with 
more  precious  furniture  ;  and  sucli  was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that  in 
a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  formed  a  library  of  five  thousand  volumes. 
To  his  munificence  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of 
Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Appian;  of 
Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Iliad, of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  without  arms  and 
without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicis(l)  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  princes, 
whose  name  and  age  are  almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of 
learning  :  his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame  ;  his  riches  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  mankind;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  were  often  imported 
in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  education  of  his  grandson  Lorenzo 
rendered  him  not  only  a  patron,  but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  lite- 
rary race.  In  his  palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  re- 
ward :  his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  the  Platonic  academy  ; 
he  encouraged  the  emulation  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Angelo  Po- 
litian ;  and  his  active  missionary  Janus  Lascaris  returned  from  the  east 
with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as 
yet  unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.^)  The  rest  of  Italy  was  ani- 
mated by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  repaid  the  libe- 
rality of  her  princes.  The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  their 
own  literature ;  and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon  capable  of  trans- 
mitting and  improving  the  lessons  which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  short 
succession  of  foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided  ;  but  the 
language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  natives 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England,(3)  imparted  to  their  country  the  sa- 
cred fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome. (4) 
In  the  productions  of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture are  excelled  by  industry  and  skill :  the  Greek  authors,  forgotten  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Thames  ;  and  Bessarion  or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the  superior 
science  of  Barbarians ;  the  accuracy  of  Budseus,  the  taste  of  Erasmus, 
the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scaliger,  the  discernment 
of  Reiske,  or  of  Bentley.  On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of 
printing  was  a  casual  advantage;  but  this  useful  art  has  been  applied  by 
Aldus,  and  \n<  innumerable  successors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the 
works  of  antiquity  .(5)     A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  re- 

(1)  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis.  in  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  vi.  p.  1. 
lib.  i  c.  '_'.)  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of  praise  on  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples, 
(be  dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urliiuo,  &c.  The  republic  of  Venice  bas  deserved  tbe  least  from 
Ibe  gratitude  of  scholars. 

liraboscbi,  (t'.m.  vi.  p.  1.  p.  104.)  from  ibe  preface  of  Janus  Lascaris  to  tbe  Greek  An- 
igj .  printed  at  Floreuoe,  1 194.     Latebant  (says  Aldus  in  bis  preface  to  tbe  Greek  Orators, 

apiid  Hodium,  p.  249)in  Atho  I  hrac'ue  monte.     Eas  Lascaris in  Italian)  reporiavit. 

Miserat  eiiim  ipsum  Lanreiitius  ille  Medices  in  Graeciam  ad  iuquirendos  simul,  et  qnautovis 
euieudos  pretio  bonos  libros.     It  is  remarkable  enough  that  tbe  research  was  facilitated  by  sul- 

t..ll   Ll.ij  iZft   II. 

(.))  I  lie  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  last  years  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century,  by  Grocyu,  Linacer,  and  Latimer,  who  bad  all  studied  at  Florence  under  l»e- 
metrius  I  balcondyles.  See  Dr.  Knight's  curious  life  of  Erasmus.  Although  a  stoat  academical 
patriot,  lie  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  taught  it  at 
Cambridge. 

(4)  l  he  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of  Greek  learning.  When  Al- 
dus was  about  to  publish  the.  GreeK  scholiasts  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Cave  (say  they), 
cave  hoc  facias,  ne  barbari  istis  adjuti  domi  maiieaut,  et  pauciores  in  Italiam  veuliieut.  (Di. 
Knight,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  p.  .~io.  from  Beatns  Rbenanus.) 

(5)  The  press  of  Aldus  Mauutiiis,  a  lioinan,  was  established  at  Venice  about  the  year  1494  ; 
he  primed  above  sixty  considerable  works  of  Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time  ;  se- 
veral containing  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors  two,  three,  or  four  edi- 
i  on-.     Fabric.  Bihliot.  Grsc.  torn.  xiii.  p.  605,  &c.)     Vet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  for- 

i  he  first  Greek  book,  the  Grammar  of  Coustantine  Lascaris,  was  primed  at  Milan,  in 
1476;  ami  that  ibe  Florence  Homer  of  14SS,  displays  all  the  luxury  of  tne  typographical  art. 
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vived  in  ten  thousand  copies  ;  and  each  copy  is  fairer  than  the  original 
In  this  form  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more  satisfaction  their 
own  writings;  and  their  scholiasts  must  resign  the  prize  to  the  labours 
of  our  western  editors. 

Before  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  Barbarians  in  Europe  were 
immersed  in  ignorance  ;  and  their  vulgar  tongues  were  marked  with  the 
rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners.  The  students  of  the  more  per- 
fect idioms  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light 
and  science  ;  to  the  society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity; 
and  to  a  familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men  who  spoke  the  sub- 
lime language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Such  an  intercourse  must  tend 
to  refine  the  taste  and  to  elevate  the  genius  of  the  moderns  ;  and  yet, 
from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear  that  the  study  of  the  ancients 
had  given  fetters,  rather  than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However, 
laudable,  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast;  and  the  first  disci- 
ples of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
their  age  and  country-  The  minute  and  laborious  diligence  which  explored 
the  antiquities  of  remote  times  might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society;  the  critic  and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of 
Aristotle  ;  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to  repeat  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  works  of  nature  were  ob- 
served with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  some  Pagan  vota- 
ries professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Plato. (1)  The 
Italians  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  number  of  their  ancient 
auxiliaries ;  the  century  after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our 
shelves;  but  in  that  era  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real 
discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  country .(2)  But  as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply  saturated 
with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was  quickened  into  vegetation  and  life  ; 
the  modern  idioms  were  refined  :  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  in- 
spired a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental  philosophy.  Genius 
may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity  ;  but  in  the  education  of*  a  people, 
as  in  that  of  an  individual,  memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded  ;  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal 
or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imitate  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 

See  the  Annales  Typographic!  ol  Matlaire,  and  tbe  Bibliographic  Instructive  of  de  Bure,  a 
knowing  bookseller  of  Paris. 

I)  I   will   selecl  three  singulai  examples  oftllis  classic  enthusiasm.     1.  At   the  synod    ,  f 

Florence,  Geinlstus  Pletho  said,  in  fi liar  conversation  to  George  ol  i  rebizond,  tbat  in  a  short 

time  iiiaiikiini  would  unanimously  renounce  tbe  Gospel  and  tlie  Koran  for  a  religion  similar  to 
thai  of  tbe  Gentiles  (Leo  Allaiius.  apnd  Fabricium,  tout.  \.  p.  751.)  ?.  Paul  II  persecuted 
tbe  Roman  academy,  which  had  been  founded  by  i  nmpouius  lams  ;  and  tbe  principal  mem- 
bers were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  aud  Paganism.  ( I'iraboscbi,  torn.  vi.  p.  1.  p.  81,  82.) 
a  in  tbe  next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  in  Fram  e  i  elebraled  the  tin  oess  of  Jodelie's 
Iragedj  ol  Cleopatra,  b)  a  festival  ol  Bacchus,  and,  is  ii  Is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 
(liayle  Dlctionalre,  Jodelle.  Pontenelle,  torn.  lit.  p.  56  61  ;  Yet  the  spii it  of  bigotrj  migbi 
often  discern  a  serlou    iinpiet)  in  tbe  sportive  plaj  of  fancy  and  learning. 

(8)  I'be  survivoi  ol  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1375  ;  aid  we  cannot  place  before  1480  the  com- 
position .,i  the  Morgautc  Maggiore  of  Pulcl,  and  the-  Orlando  Inamorata  of  Boyardo  t  riraboj 
'In,  toin.  ii,  p.2,  p.  J71-177.) 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. —  Reign  and  character  of  Amurath 
the  Second. — Crusade  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hangar;/. — His  defeat 
and  death. — John  Huniades. — Scanderbrg. — Constantine  Palaelogus, 
last  emperor  of  the  east. 

The  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  compared  and 
celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek  :  the  father  of  the  Italian  schools.(l) 
The  view  of  the  ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras ;  and  he  no  longer 
blamed  the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habita- 
tion, not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those  men,  had  long 
since  vanished ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of 
ruin  restored  the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  monuments  of 
the  consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles,  engaged  on  all 
sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian  ;  and  he  con- 
fessed, that  in  every  age  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome  were  des- 
tined to  reign  over  the  earth.  While  Chrysoloras  admired  the  venera- 
ble beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  native  country, 
her  fairest  daughter,  her  imperial  colony  ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot 
expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth  on  the  eternal  advantages  of  nature,  and 
the  more  transitory  glories  of  art  and  dominion,  which  adorned  or  had 
adorned,  the  city  of  Constantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still 
redounds  (as  he*  modestly  observes)  to  the  honour  of  the  original,  and 
parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by  the  superior 
merit  of  their  children.  "  Constantinople,"  says  the  orator,  "  is  situate 
"  on  a  commanding  point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Ar- 
"  chipelago  and  the  Euxine.  By  her  interposition,  the  two  seas,  and 
"  the  two  continents,  are  united  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations  ;  and 
"  the  gates  of  commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  command.  The 
"  harbour  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the 
"  most  secure  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates  of  Con- 
"  stantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Babylon  :  the  towers  are 
"  many  ;  each  tower  is  a  solid  and  lofty  structure  ;  and  the  second  wall, 
"  the  outer  fortification,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  dignity 
"  of  an  ordinary  capital.  A  broad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced 
"  into  the  ditches ;  and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed  like 
"  Athens(2)  by  land  or  water."  Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are  alleged 
for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Rome.  The  royal  founder  reigned 
over  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  the  globe ;  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  combined  with  the  art  and 
science  of  the  Greeks.  Other  cities  have  been  reared  to  maturity  by 
accident  and  time  ;  their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and  defor- 
mity; and  the  inhabitants  unwilling  to  remove  from  their  natal  spot, 
are  incapable  of  correcting  the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  origi- 
nal vices  of  situation  or  climate.     But  the  free  idea  of  Constantinople 

(1)  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palasologus  will  not  offend  the 
eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  calcem  Codiui  de  Antiqiiitatibus  C.  P.  p.  107—  126.) 
The  superscription  suggests  a  chronological  remark,  that  John  Pala;ologus  II.  was  associated 
iu  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  Cbrysoloras's  death.  A  still  earlier  date,  at 
least  140S,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of  his  youngest  sons,  Demetrius  and  '1  nomas,  who  were 
both  Poiphyrogeniti,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzaut.  p.  244.  247.) 

(2)  Somebody  observed  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  circumnavigated,  (ti?  ettrtv  it\r 
iro\tv  bQiivaimr  AvvaeQcu  nai  tapawXtiv  Kai  wepi-nXtiv.)  Hut  what  may  be  true  m  a  rheto- 
rical sense  of  Constantinople,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  Athens,  five  tuilea  from 
the  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  surrounded  by  any  navigable  streams. 
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was  formed  <in<l  executed  by  a  single  mind  ;  and  the  primitive  model 
was  improved  l>y  the  obedient  zeal  of  the  subject's  and  successors  of  the 
first  monarch.  The  adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  marble  ;  but  the  various  materials  were  transported  from  the 
most  remote  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porticos,  columns, 
baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  capital  of 
the  east.  The  superfluity  of  wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  ;  and  the  Byzantine  territory,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  long  wall,  might,  he  considered  as  a  populous  suburb 
and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  picture,  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and  decay,  are  artfully  confounded  ; 
but  a  sigh  and  a  confession  escapes  from  the  orator,  that  his  wretched 
country  was  the  shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former  self.  The  works  of 
ancient  sculpture  had  been  defaced  by  Christian  zeal  or  barbaric  vio- 
lence ;  the  fairest  structures  were  demolished,  and  the  marbles  of  Paros 
or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied  to  the  meanest  uses.  Of 
many  a  statue  the  place  was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many  a 
column,  the  size  was  determined  by  a  broken  capital ;  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  were  scattered  on  the  ground;  the  stroke  of  time  was  accele- 
rated by  storms  and  earthquakes;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned  by 
vulgar  tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold  and  silver.  From 
these  wonders,  which  lived  only  in  memory  or  belief,  he  distinguishes, 
however,  the  porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Justinian,(l) 
and  the  church,  more  especially  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia ;  the  best  con- 
clusion, since  it  could  not  be  described  according  to  its  merits,  and  after 
it  no  other  object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  forgets,  that 
a  century  before,  the  trembling  fabrics  of  the  colossus  and  the  church 
had  been  saved  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of  Andronicus  the 
elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had  fortified  St.  Sophia  with  two 
new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the  eastern  hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way  ; 
and  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  crushed  by  the  fal- 
ling ruin.  The  mischief  indeed  was  speedily  repaired  ;  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  by  the  incessant  labour  of  every  rank  and  age  ;  and  the  poor 
remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the  east.(2) 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  placed  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Rome, 
and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constantinople.  In  the  synod  of  Florence, 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced, and  subscribed,  and  promised;  but 
these  signs  of  friendship  were  perfidious  or  fruitless  ;(3)  and  the  baseless 
fabric  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream  (4)  The  emperor  and  his 
prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian  galleys  ;  but  as  they  touched 
at  the  Morea  and  the  isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  La- 
tins  complained  that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an  instrument  of 


_  i  .1 1»  1 1 .  i  .  i.  im>.  u.  e.  ii.) 

(2)  See  tbe  decay  and  repaira  of  SI   Sophia,  iu  Nicepboras  Gregoi  ».   0ib.  mi    mi.  lib.  xv. 
ii.)    The  building  u;is  propped   by  Androuiens  iu  1317;  I  be  eastern  hemisphere  fell 

The  cierks,  iii  their  | ipous  rhetoric,  exalted  the  beaut]  .mil  bolluess  "i  ibe  church,  an 

eartbl)  heaven,  the  abode  <i  angels,  and  ol  i  himself,  ,\i 

(3)  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  ol  Syropulus,  (p  312.  351.)  opens  tb<  ichl  m  from 

the  first  <>///<•(•  of  ih.'  Greeks  m  Venice,  to  the  general  opposi i  at  (  oustautinuplc  »l  the  <  lergy 

and  people. 

(4)  On  the  schism  <>t  i  oiistautinople,  iee  Phranxa,  (lib.  ii.  r.  17  )  1  aonicna  Chalcoudyles, 

(lib,  m.  [>    155,  156.)  and    Ducaa  ;  (c.  81  )  iii"  1  "i  ••)  whom  writes  with  Irntli  and  1 ■  n 

a i!  the  moderns  we  may  distinguish  ibe  1  outiuuati  1  "i  pieury  (loin    it*il    p 

!t<    1  and  spun, 1. inn..  (  \.  11.  1  Ho    ..Hi     rbe  sense  of  tin  latter  li  dtowurd  iu  pn  indue  and 


passion,  as  sunn  as  Rome  and  religion  are  concerned 
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oppression.  No  sooner  did  they  land  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they 
were  saluted  or  rather  assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and  dis- 
content. During  their  absence  above  two  years,  the  capital  had  been 
deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers:  fanaticism  fermented  in 
anarchy  ;  the  most  furious  monks  reigned  over  the  consciences  of  women 
and  bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was  the  first  principle  of 
nature  and  religion.  Before  his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had 
flattered  the  city  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful 
succour ;  and  the  clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had 
promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the  blind 
shepherds  of  the  west.  The  double  disappointment  exasperated  the 
Greeks  ;  the  conscience  of  the  subscribing  prelates  was  awakened  ;  the 
hour  of  temptation  was  past ;  and  they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  pub- 
lic resentment,  than  they  could  hope  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor  or 
the  pope.  Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their 
weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  God  and  of  their  brethren.  To  the  reproachful  question  what  had 
been  the  event  or  use  of  their  Italian  synod  ?  they  answered  with  sighs 
and  tears,  "  Alas  !  we  have  made  a  new  faith  ;  we  have  exchanged  piety 
"  for  impiety ;  we  have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice  ;  and  we  are 
"  become  Azymites."  The  Azymites  were  those  who  celebrated  the 
communion  with  unleavened  bread  ;  and  I  must  retract  or  qualify  the 
praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing  philosophy  of  the  times. 
"  Alas  !  we  have  been  seduced  by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes 
"  and  fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed  the  union 
"  should  be  cut  off;  and  the  tongue  that  has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed 
"  deserves  to  be  torn  from  the  root."  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance 
was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and  the  most  incompre- 
hensible doctrines ;  and  an  absolute  separation  from  all,  without  ex- 
cepting their  prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for  honour  and  consist- 
ency. After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the  archbishops  of 
Heraclea  and  Trebizond  had  courage  to  refuse  the  vacant  office ;  and 
cardinal  Bessarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the 
Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was  confined  to 
Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus ;  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Sophia,  but  the  tem- 
ple was  vacant.  The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service  ;  the  infection 
spread  from  the  city  to  the  villages;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  with- 
out effect,  some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of  schismatics. 
The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  cham- 
pion of  his  country  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid 
with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  applause.  His  example  and  writings 
propagated  the  flame  of  religious  discord ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  re- 
moved him  from  the  world  ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law  of 
forgiveness  ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying  breath,  that  none  of  the 
adherents  of  Rome  might  attend  his  obsequies,  or  pray  for  his  soul. 

The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Secure  under  the  Mamaluke  sceptre,  the  three  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  assembled  a  numerous  synod  ;  dis- 
owned their  representatives  at  Ferrara  and  Florence  ;  condemned  the 
creed  and  council  of  the  Latins ;  and  threatened  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople with  the  censures  of  the  eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of  the 
Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most  powerful,  ignorant,  and 
superstitious.  Their  primate,  the  cardinal  Isidore,  hastened  from  Flo- 
rence to  Moscow,(l)  to  reduce  the  independent  nation  under  the  Roman 
yoke.    But  the  Russian  bi  hops  had  been  educated  at  mount  Athos  ;  and 

(1)  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow  ;  but  the  Greeks  subject  (o  Poland  have  removed  llial 
otv  from  the  r::ins  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg,  01  Leopold.  (Herbeetein  in  Uamosio,  torn.  ii.  p.  127. 
On  the  other  hand  the   Russians  transferred  their  spiritual  obedience  to  the  archbishop,  who 
became,  in  158ft,  I  lie  patriarch  of  Moscow.  (Levetque,  Hist,  de  Rusaie,  lorn.  iii.  p.  1B8.   1: 
from  .-.  tiieek  m: script  at  Turin,  Iter  el  labores  Irchiepiscopl  Arsenii.) 
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the  prince  and  people  embraced  the  theology  of  their  priests.  I  hey  were 
scandalized  by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross,  of  the  legate,  the 
friend  of  those  impious  men  who  shaved  their  beards,  and  performed 
the  divine  office  with  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  rings  on  their  fingers  : 
Isidore  was  condemned  by  a  synod  ;  his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  mo- 
nastery; and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  could  es- 
cape from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people.(l)  The  Russians 
refused  a  passage  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome  who  aspired  to  convert 
the  pagans  beyond  the  Tanais,('2)  anil  their  refusal  was  justified  by  the 
maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less  damnable  than  that  of  schism. 
The  errors  of  the  Bohemians  were  excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the 
pope;  and  a  deputation  of  the  Greek  clergy  solicited  the  friendship  of 
tiiose  sanguinary  enthusiasts.(3)  While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the 
union  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted  to  the  walls, 
or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Palajologus  had 
been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon  cooled  by  opposition  :  an  attempt 
to  violate  the  national  belief  might  endanger  his  life  and  crown  ;  nor 
could  the  pious  rebels  he  destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid.  The 
sword  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  in  Italy  had  maintained  a  prudent 
and  popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  religion;  and 
Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  seeming 
friendship  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

"Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine  and  reigned  thirty 
"years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  a  just  and  valiant  prince, 
"  of  a  great  soul,  patient  of  labours,  learned,  merciful,  religious,  chari- 
"  table  :  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  studious,  and  of  all  who  excelled 
"in  any  art  or  science;  a  good  emperor  and  a  great  general.  No  man 
"  obtained  more,  or  greater,  victories  than  Amurath ;  Belgrade  alone 
"  withstood  his  attack-.  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious, 
"the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country,  his  first  care 
"was  to  build  moschs  and  caravanseras,  hospitals  and  colleges.  Every 
"  year  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet: 
"  and  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca, 
"  Medina  and  Jerusalem."(4)  This  portrait  is  transcribed  from  the 
historian  of  the  Othman  empire  :  but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and  su- 
perstitious people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and  the 
virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most 
agreeable  to  his  subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of  li- 
berty and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of  arbitrary  power  :  the 
cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume  the  character  of  justice;  his  profusion. 
of  liberality ;  his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable  excuse 
be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  impossible  ;  and  guilt 
must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best  maintained 
by  perpetual  action  in  the  field;  war  was  the  trade  of  the  janizaries; 
and  those  who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded  the 
generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.     To   propagate  the  true  relL 

1  '  i  he  curious  narrative    i    I  <i<-  Russia,  torn,  ii 

f  i  urn  i  In-  pati  mi'  bal  archives.   The  soma  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  are  desi  ribed  bj  ign< 

ai  count  of  their  o«  n  prejndi<  i  >. 

i  Ik-  Shamanism,  the  ancient  rellgl >t  thi  Sainanasans  and  Gymnosopblsia,  has  been 

:   I"  the  more  populai  Brahmins  from  India,  in;o  the  northern  deserts:  the  naked  philoso- 
phers were  compelled  to  wrap  themselves  In  fill  .  but  ihey  insensibly  sunk  Into  wizards  an  I 

ii'    Mordvaua  and    rcberemisses,  in  tin    Ki  .  >,  adhen  to 

which  i-  formed  on  the  earthl)  model  m  one  king  "i  God,  bis  mini  ters  "i  angels,  .ml  die 

rebellious  Bpirita  who  oppose  in^  government,     is  these  tribes  ol  the  Vol  .1  have  p 

they  might  more  jnstl)  retort  on  tin  Latin  missionaries  the  n  uu  fldolati  •  (Leveeque,  Hist. 
des  ii  uples  sonmi    ;i  la  domination  dea  llusses,  torn    •    p    194 

($)  Spondanns,  Aimal.  Eccles.  torn.  II,   I.  U.  liSl   no  13      riic  epistle  with 

n  Lai iu  ■  nl  in  Hi'   colli  ■:>■  lihrai )    I  l*i 

(4)  Sic  i  autemir,  llislorj  i>i  tbe  ( ;m  i 

-  nr'  i  .  I'm   l  n.L\ c  preferred  the  p  ipii 
I -titl  in  iranslmnif  an  oriental  iiim  ' 
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was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Mussulman  :  the  unbelievers  were  his  enemies, 
and  those  of  the  prophet  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scimitar 
was  the  only  instrument  of  conversion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however,  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his 
conduct,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  themselves,  who  consider 
a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death,  as  the  reward  of  his  singular 
merits.  In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  military  power,  he  seldom  engaged 
in  a  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a  previous  and  adequate  provocation  : 
the  victorious  sultan  was  disarmed  by  submission ;  and  in  the  observance 
of  treaties,  his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred.(l )  The  Hungarians  were 
commonly  the  aggressors :  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of  Seander- 
beg ;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was  twice  vanquished,  and  twice 
pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Before  he  invaded  the  Morea, 
Thebes  had  been  surprised  by  the  despot :  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  the  grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
Venetians ;  and  after  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was 
never  tempted  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of  Palseologus, 
to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  character  of  Amurath, 
is  the  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne  ;  and,  were  not  his  mo- 
tives debased  by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we  must  praise  the  royal  phi- 
losopher,^) who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  could  discern  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness.  Resigning  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant 
residence  of  Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  her- 
mits. It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by  an  institution  so  adverse  to  his  genius; 
but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  various  orders  of  dervishes  were  mul- 
tiplied by  the  example  of  the  Christian,  and  even  the  Latin,  monks.(3) 
The  lord  of  nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round  in  end- 
less rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook  the  giddiness  of  the  head 
for  the  illumination  of  the  spirit.(4)  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from 
this  dream  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion;  and  his  obedient 
son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public  danger  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Under  the  banner  of  their  veteran  leader,  the  janizaries  fought 
and  conquered  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Warna,  again  to  pray, 
to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  with  his  Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious 
occupations  were  again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A  vic- 
torious army  disdained  the  inexperience  of  their  youthful  ruler :  the 
city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to  rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the 
unanimous  divan  implored  his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  pre- 
vent the  rebellion  of  the  janizaries.  At  the  well-known  voice  of  their 
master,  they  trembled  and  obeyed  ;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  com- 
pelled to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death.  Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or 
caprice,  have  tempted  several  princes  to  descend  from  the  throne ;  and 
they  have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amu- 
rath alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and 
solitude,  has  repeated  his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

(1)  See  Clialcoudyles  Oil),  vii  p.  186.  198),  Ducas  fc.  33.),  and  Maritms  Barletins  (in  Vit. 
Scanderbeg,  p.  143,  116  ).  In  liis  good  faith  towards  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade,  lie  was  a 
lesson  and  example  to  bis  son  Mahomet. 

(2)  Voltaire  (Kssai  snr  1'Histoire  (ienerale,  c.  89.  p  283,  281  )  admires  le  philosophe  Tare : 
would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise  on  a  Christian  prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery? 
In  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot. 

(3)  See  the  articles  DervUc/te,  Fakir,  Nasser,  Hohhaniat ,  in  d'Herbelot's  Bibliotheqite 
Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated  fiom  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It 
is  among  the  Turks  that  these  orders  ha\e  principally  flourished. 

(4)  Kycatit  (ill  the  present  Slate  of  the  Ottoman  tmpire,  p  212  —  268.)  affords  much  in- 
formation, which  he  drew  from  his  personal  conversation  wiih  the  heads  of  the  dervishes, 
most  of  whom  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Orcbun.  He  does  not  mention  the  ZCicliida 
of  Clialcoudyles  (lib.  vii.  p.  286.)  among  whom  Amuiath  retired  :  the  fields  of  that  author 
ire  the  descendants  of  Mahomet. 
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After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Eugenius  had  not  been 
unmindful  of  their  temporal  interest  ;  and  his  tender  regard  for  the 
Byzantine  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the  Turks, 
who  approached,  and  might  soon  invade,  the  borders  of  Italy.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  crusades  had  expired  ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was 
not  less  unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate  Europe  or  Asia  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing  mo- 
tives of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient  to  unite  the  Latins  in  the 
defence  of  Christendom.  Germany  was  an  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
of  men  and  arms  ;(1)  but  that  complex  and  languid  body  required  the 
impulse  of  a  vigorous  hand  ;  and  Frederic  the  Third  was  alike  impotent 
in  his  personal  character  and  his  imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had  im- 
paired the  strength,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of  France  and 
England  :(2)  but  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a  vain  and  magnificent 
prince  ;  and  he  enjoyed,  without  danger  or  expense,  the  adventurous 

Iiiety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  fleet,  from  the  coast  of 
Glanders  to  the  Hellespont.  The  maritime  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  were  less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action;  and  their  hostile 
fleets  were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The  kingdoms 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  covered  as  it  were  the  interior  pale  of 
the  Latin  church,  were  the  most  nearly  concerned  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the  patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and 
Sarmatians,  and  these  nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could 
they  point  against  the  common  foe  those  swords,  that  were  so  wantonly 
drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse 
to  concord  and  obedience :  a  poor  country  and  a  limited  monarch  are 
incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing  force  ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish 
and  Hungarian  horse  were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments  and  weapons 
which,  on  some  occasions,  had  given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French 
chivalry.  Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were  promoted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  ;(3)  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of 
Ladislaus,(4)  a  young  and  ambitious  soldier  ;  by  the  valour  of  a  hero, 
whose  name,  the  name  of  John  Huniades,  Mas  already  popular  among 
the  Christians,  and  formidable  to  the  Turks.  An  endless  treasure  of 
pardons  and  indulgences  was  scattered  by  the  legate  ;  many  private 
warriors  of  France  and  Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner  ;  and 
the  crusade  derived  some  strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation,  from 
the  new  allies  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servi  ex- 
aggerated the  distress  and  ardour  of  the  Christians  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  and  liberty.  The 
Greek  emperor, (.5)  with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his  fathers,   engaged  to 

(1)  In  the  year  1431,  Germany  raised  forty  thousand  horse,  men  at  arms,  against  tlie  Hus- 
sites ol  Bohemia  (Lenfanl,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Basle,  turn,  i  p  318.).  At  the  siege  <>i 
Nnys  on  tlie  Rhine,  m  1474,  the  princes,  prelates,  and  <  ities,  senl  tinir  respective  quotas;  and 

the  bislmp  of  Minister  fqui  n'est  par  des  plus  grands)  furnished  i teen  hundred  horse,  sk 

thousand  fo  it,  all  in  ui <■>  n,  u  lih  twelve  hundred  waggons.     I  be  united  armies  of  the  kin;:  of 

England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one  third  of  this  German  in>si    Men ■. 

dc  Philippe  de  Comities,  hi>.  Iv.  c.  -'.  .  Al  present,  six  ni  seven  hundred  thousand  meu  are 
maintained  in  constant  paj  and  admirable  dls<  Ipline  bj  ih<-  p  iwcrs  1 1  Gei  many. 

(1)  it  was  not  till  the  >ear  mi,  that  France  and  Euglaud  could  agree  on  a  truce  of  some 

months  (See  Kytin  i's  I  inlei.i,  anil  Hie  i  hronil  les  "1  both  liailons.  |. 

(.".)  in  the  Hungarian  crusade  Spoudauus  (Annal  Eccles  I.  D  1443,  1444.)  lias  been  my 
leading  guide.  He  lias  diligently  read,  aud  critically  compared,  the  Greek  aud  rurkish  ma 
terials,  the  historians  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  west  His  narrative  is  perspicuous;  and 
where  he  iau  i>e  free  from  a  relig i  bias,  the  judgment  of  spond.cn us  ik  uol  contemptible. 

ci)  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  iiiosl  writers  atria  to  bis  name, 
cither  In  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation, oi  i"  distinguish  him  from  ins  rival,  the 
mi  mi  i  adlslaus  ol  Austria.     I'heli  competition   foi   Ihe  crown  "i   Huugai  bed  bj 

Calllmachua  (lib,  iii.  p,  447—486  ).  it Inius  (decad  ill.  Ill)   lv.),  Spondauus,  aud  Lenfant, 

i  i )   i  be  Greek  historians,  Pbrauaa,  <  lial dyles,  and  Ducas,  do  uol  nsi  rlbe  to  theii  prince 

■i  vet)  active  pari  m  this  crusade,  which  he  eems  to  have  promoted  by  ln<  wishes,  aud 
injiii, il  i>\  Ins  ttaji. 
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guard  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from  Constantinople  at  the  head  of 
his  national  and  mercenary  troops.  The  sultan  of  Caramariia(l)  an- 
nounced the  retreat  of  Amurath,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart 
of  Anatolia  ;  and  if  the  fleets  of  the  west  could  occupy  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  monarchy  would  be 
dissevered  and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth  must  rejoice  in  the  per- 
dition of  the  miscreants ;  and  the  legate,  with  prudent  ambiguity,  in- 
stilled the  opinion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps  the  visible  aid  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  his  divine  mother. 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war  was  the  unani- 
mous cry  ;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the  Danube,  led  an  army  of  his 
confederate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. In  this  expedition  they  obtained  two  signal  victories,  which  were 
j ustly  ascribed  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Huniades.  In  the  first, 
with  a  vanguard  often  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp  ; 
in  the  second,  he  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the  most  renowned  of 
their  generals,  who  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  ground  and  num- 
bers. The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles 
of  mount  Hsemus,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  hero,  who  measured  a 
narrow  interval  of  six  days'  march  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
the  hostile  towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  retreat  was  undisturbed;  and  the  entrance  into  Buda 
was  at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph.  An  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cession was  followed  by  the  king  and  his  warriors  on  foot :  he  nicely 
balanced  the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two  nations :  and  the  pride  of 
conquest  was  blended  with  the  humble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thir- 
teen bashaws,  nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  unques- 
tionable trophies  ;  and  as  all  were  willing  to  believe,  and  none  were 
present  to  contradict,  the  crusaders  multiplied,  with  unblushing  confi- 
dence, the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle.(2) 
The  most  solid  proof,  and  the  most  salutary  consequence  of  victory,  was 
a  deputation  from  the  divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom 
the  prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  this  treaty 
the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtained  ;  the  king,  the  despot,  and 
Huniades  himself,  in  the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public  and 
private  emolument;  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded;  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran, 
attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth  and  the  avenger  of 
perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the  gospel,  the  Turkish  ministers  had  proposed 
to  substitute  the  eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  Catholic  deity  ;  but 
the  Christians  refused  to  profane  their  holy  mysteries  ;  and  a  supersti- 
tious conscience  is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by 
the  outward  and  visible  symbols,  of  an  oath. (3) 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  cardinal  legate  had  observed  a  sullen 
silence,  unwilling  to  approve^  and  unable  to  oppose,  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  people.  But  the  diet  was  not  dissolved  before  Julian  was 
fortified  by  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the 
Garamanian,  and  Thrace  by  the  Greek,  emperor;  that  the  fleets  of 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  and 
that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of  the  treaty,  of 
Ladislaus,   impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of  his  victorious  army. 

1 1 )  Cantemir  (p.  88.)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and  transcribes  his  animating 
epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the 
Mate  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  must 
connect  them  with  ilie  sultan  of  Caramania. 

(2)  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  Hungarians  slay  three  hundred  thousand 
links  in  one  battle ;  but  the  modest  Julian  icduces  the  slaughter  to  six  thousand,  01  even 
two  thousand,  infidels  (/Eneas  Sylvius  in  Burop.  c.  v.  and  cgist.  11.  81.  apnd  Spondanum  ) 

(3)  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  ol  1  adislaus,  in  the  fifth  and 
6i\ih  hooks  ot  the  thud  decad  of  Kouiiuius,  who,  in  hi>  division  and  style,  copies  Livy  with 
tolerable  success.  Calliniachus  (!i!>    ii.  p    487 — 4i)6.)  is  siill  muic  pure  and  authentic. 
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"  And  is  it  thus,''  exclaimed  the  cardinal,"  (1)  "that  you  will  desert 
"  their  expectations  and  your  own  fortune  ?  It  is  to  them,  to  your  God, 
"  and  your  fellow-Christians,  that  you  have  pledged  your  faith  ;  and 
"  that  prior  obligation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath  to  the 
"  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman  pontiff,  without 
"  whose  sanction  you  can  neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  his  name, 
"  I  absolve  your  perjury  and  sanctify  your  arms  :  follow  my  footsteps 
"  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation  :  and  if  still  ye  have  scruples, 
"  devolve  on  my  head  the  punishment  and  the  sin."  This  mischievous 
casuistry  was  seconded  by  his  respectable  character,  and  the  levity  of 
popular  assemblies;  war  was  resolved  on  the  same  spot  where  peace 
had  so  lately  been  sworn  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turks 
were  assaulted  by  the  Christians,  to  whom,  with  some  reason,  they 
might  apply  the  epithet  of  infidels.  The  falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his 
word  and  oath  was  palliated  by  the  religion  of  the  times  :  the  most 
perfect,  or  at  least  the  most  popular  excuse  would  have  been  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  and  the  deliverance  of  the  eastern  church.  But  the 
same  treaty  which  should  have  bound  his  conscience,  had  diminished 
his  strength.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and  Ger- 
man volunteers  departed  with  indignant  murmurs  ;  the  Pules  were  ex- 
hausted by  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  foreign  com- 
mand ;  and  their  palatines  accepted  the  first  licence,  and  hastily  retired 
to  their  provinces  and  castles.  Even  Hungary  was  divided  by  faction, 
or  restrained  by  a  laudable  scruple;  and  the  relics  of  the  crusade  that 
marched  in  the  second  expedition,  were  reduced  to  an  inadequate  force 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  A  Wallachian  chief,  who  joined  the  royal 
standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to  remark  that  their  numbers  did 
not  exceed  the  hunting  retinue  that  sometimes  attended  the  sultan; 
and  the  gift  of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed  might  admonish  Ladislaus 
of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  event.  But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after 
the  restoration  of  his  country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  new  realms;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
legate,  and  the  martial  presumption  of  Huniades  himself,  were  per- 
suaded that  every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of  the 
sword  and  the  cross.  After  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might 
lead  to  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  ;  the  one  direct,  abrupt,  and 
difficult,  through  the  mountains  of  Haemus;  the  other,  more  tedious 
and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
in  which  their  flanks,  according  to  the  Scythian  discipline,  might  always 
be  covered  by  a  moveable  fortification  of  waggons.  The  latter  was  ju- 
diciously preferred ;  the  Catholics  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bul- 
garia, burning,  with  wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages  of  the 
Christian  natives;  and  their  last  station  was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea- 
shore ;  011  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a  me- 
morable name.(2) 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead  of  finding  a  confederate  fleet  t<> 
second  their  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Amurath 
himself,  who  had  issued  from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and  transported 
the  forces  of  Asia  to  the  defence  of  Europe.    According  to  some  writers, 

(i)  1  do  not  pretend  to  »  in  nil  the  literal  i<  i  u i.i <  v  .  i  liiliait'a  speech,  nliich  ia  variousl) 
worded  by  Callimachus  (lib.  ill.  p  I  dei    lil    i  •  * >    »i    p    157,  168.),  and 

otliei  historians,  who  muhl  Indulge  their  own  eloquence  while  the)  represent  one  i>i  lbs 
orators  of  tbe  age.  Bui  the)  all  agree  In  the  advici  mid  arguments  fbi  perjury,  which  in  the 
drill  «f  controversy  are  (lei  dy  auacked  by  the  I'lutesiauts,  and  foebl)  defended  by  the  Ca 
tholics.     i  in  hitter  are  disci  n raged  b)  the  urtune  "i  Warna 

(2)  Warna,  under  the  Grecian  uami  ofod     us,  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  which  they 

denominated  from  the  hero  i  lyuea  (Cellarius,   torn,  i    p.  S74>  d'Anvllle,  i I,  p 

According  to  Arrinn'i  I'erlplus  "i  the  Buxiiu  (p  I,  ■.  lu  the  Ural  volume  "i  Hudson's 
Geographers),  it  »;is  situate  >>iir  thousand  seven  hundred  aud  forty  stadia,  "i  furlongs,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  from  Ityiaullue,  aud  three 
hundred  and  sixty  to  the  north  ol  i  rldgi  oi  promontory  ol  mount  iiunn.  which  advances 
Iutu  ili«    c  i 
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the  Greek  emperor  had  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed  on  the 
Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew,  the  Catholic  admiral,  whose  mercenary 
connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the  Hellespont.  From  Adrianople, 
the  sultan  advanced  by  hasty  marches,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men ;  and  when  the  cardinal  and  Huniades  had  taken  a  nearer  survey 
of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriors  proposed 
the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat.  The  king  alone  Mas 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die  ;  and  his  resolution  had  almost  been  crowned 
with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory.  The  princes  were  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  centre ;  and  the  beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and 
Romania,  commanded  on  the  right  and  left  against  the  adverse  divi- 
sions of  the  despot  and  Huniades.  The  Turkish  wings  were  broken  on 
the  lirst  onset,  but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash  victors,  in  the 
heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy  or  the  support  of  their  friends.  When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight 
of  his  squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire :  a 
veteran  janizary  seized  his  horse's  bridle  ;  and  he  had  magnanimity  to 
pardon  and  reward  the  soldier,  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror,  and  ar- 
rest the  flight  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  the  monument  of 
Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  sultan  in  his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven, implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth ;  and  called  on  the 
prophet  Jesus  himself  to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and 
religion.(l)  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered  ranks,  the  king  of 
Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  till  his  career  was 
stopped  by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  janizaries.  If  we  may  credit 
the  Ottoman  annals,  his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath  ;(2) 
he  fell  among  the  spears  of  the  infantry ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  "  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of  your  king!" 
The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their  defeat.  On  his  return 
from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huniades  deplored  his  error  and  the  public 
loss  :  he  strove  to  rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquished ;  and  the  last  efforts  of 
his  courage  and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  Walla- 
chian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians  were  slain  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Warna  ;  the  loss  of  the  Turks,  more  considerable  in  numbers, 
bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their  total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic 
sultan  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence 
of  a  second  and  similar  victory.  At  his  command  a  column  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen  ;  but  the  modest  inscription,  in- 
stead of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valour,  and  bewailed  the 
misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth. (3) 

-Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  \Varna,  I  am  tempted  to  pause  on 
the  character  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the  cardinal  Julian  and 
John  Huniades.  Julian(l)  Csesarini  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Rome ; 

(1)  Some  Christian  writers  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  bis  bosom  the  host  or  wafer  on  which 
the  treaty  bad  not  beet)  sworn.  The  Moslems  suppose,  with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to 
God  and  bis  prophet  Jesns,  which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  Callimachus.  (lib.  iii.  p.  516. 
Spondan.  A.  i>.  nil,  no.  8.) 

(2)  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  spolia  opima  of  a  victorious  general,  so  difficult  for 
valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  Mattery  to  invent.  (Cantemir,  p.  90,  91.)  Callimachus  (lib.  iii. 
p.  517.)  more  simply  and  probably  affirms,  siipervenientibus  anizaris,  telortim  muliitudiiie, 
nun  tarn  confossus  est,  quaiii  obrntus. 

(3)  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  /Eneas  Sylvius,  which  are  diligently  collected  by 
Spondautis,  our  best  authorities  are  three  historians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Philippus  Calli- 
machus, (de  Kebus  a  Vladislao  Polouorum  atipie  Hungarorum  Rege  gestis,  libii  iii.  in  Bel. 
Script,  Kerum  Hungarian  uin,  torn,  i.  p.  455—518.)  Bontiiiins,  (decad.  iii.  lib.  v.  p.  460- -467.) 
and  Chalcondyles  (lib.  vii.  p.  165  —  179  )  The  two  first  were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their 
lives  iu  Poland  and  Hungary.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med  et  infinite  .ttatis,  torn  i.  p.  324. 
Vossius  de  Hist.  Latin,  lib.  iii.  c  8.  11.  Dayle,  Dictionaire,  Bonfiniiis.)  A  small  tract  of 
F<elix  Petancius,  chancellor  of  Segnia,  (ad  calcem  Cuspiuian  de  Caesaribus.  p.  716— 7S!2.)  re- 
presents  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

( 1)  M.  !. cut. uit  has  dcstiibtd  the  origin,  (Hist,  tlu  Concile  dc  Basle,  tout,  i    p.  211,  &c.) 
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his  studies  had  embraced  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the 
sciences  of  divinity  and  law  :  and  his  versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted 
to  the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the  court.  No  sooner  had  he  been  invested 
with  the  Roman  purple,  than  lie  was  sent  into  Germany  to  arm  the  em- 
pire against  the  rebels  and  heretics  of  Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  ;  the  military  profession  ill  becomes  a 
priest ;  but  the  former  is  excused  by  the  times ;  and  the  latter  was  en- 
nobled by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in  the 
disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host.  As  the  pope's  legate,  he  opened 
the  council  of  Basil ;  b\it  the  president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous 
champion  of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  and  an  opposition  of  seven  years 
was  conducted  by  his  ability  and  zeal.  After  promoting  tho  strongest 
measures  against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some  secret  mo- 
tive of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him  to  desert  on  a  sudden  the 
popular  party.  The  cardinal  withdrew  himself  from  Bnsil  to  Ferrara  : 
and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  two  nations  admired 
the  dexterity  of  his  arguments  and  the  depth  of  his  theological  erudi- 
tion.''1)  In  hisrIIungarian  embassy  we  have  already  seen  the  mischievous 
effects  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  himself  was  the 
first  victim.  The  cardinal,  who  performed  the  duties  of  a  priest  and  a 
soldier,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Warna.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  variously  related  ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  incum- 
brance of  gold  impeded  his  flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some 
Christian  fugitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful,  origin,  the  merit  of  John 
Huinades  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  armies.  Hi- 
father  was  a  Wallachian,  his  mother  a  Greek  ;  her  unknown  race  might 
possiblv  ascend  to  the  emperor's  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  claims  «.!* 
the  Wallaehians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus,  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with  the 
patricians  of  ancient  Rome. (2)  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horsemen,  by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab: 
the  valour  of  the  white  kni>j/it(3)  was  soon  conspicuous;  he  increased  his 
fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage  ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
Hungarian  borders,  he  won  in  the  same  year  three  battles  against  the 
Turks.  By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the  crown  ,,: 
Hungary  ;  "and  the  important  service  was  rewarded  by  the  title  and  office 
of  waivod  of  Transylvania.  The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added  two 
Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow  ;  and  in  the  public  distress  the  fatal  errors 
of  Warna  were  forgotten.  During  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladis- 
laus of  Austria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary  ;  anil  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  (if  policy  fis  well  as  of  war.  N  el 
the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is  not  delineated  in  his  campaigns; 
the  white  knight  fought  with  the  hand,  rather  than  the  head,  as  the  chief 
of  desultory  Barbarians,  who  attack  without  fear,  and  fly  without  shame; 
and  his  military  life  is  composed  <>f  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories 
and  escapes.  By  the  'lurks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten  their 
perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  denominated  Jancus  Lain,  or  the 

and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  315,  &<  )  of  cardinal  Julian.  His  ser vices  at  Basil  and  Ferrara. 
and  ins  unfortunate  cud,  are  occasionally  related  bj  Spondauns,  and  the  continuatoi  •  >< 
I'leury. 

(1)  Syropnlus  honourably  praises  the  talent-,  of  an  enemy:  (p.  117.)  -  '■■ 

6  lovXtavot  iri7r\(i  I  ,m„i,  KOI  flit1 

(2)  Sre  Bonfluius,  decad   ill    lib.  iv.  i>   123.    <  <>ni<i  the  Kalian  bistoriau  pronounce,  '>r  tbe 
king  of  Hungary  bear,  without  a  blush,  the  absurd  flattery,  which  confouuded  the  nan 
Wallacbian  village  with  the  casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  "i  a  single  branch  <>i  the  Valerian 

family  ;it  Rome  ' 

(3)  Philip  de  Comities,  (Memoires,  lib   vl   c.  13    ii Ihe  tradition  of  tin  tluics,  nieutiuiia 

him  wiili  high  encomiums,  hut  und  i  the  i  bitnslcal  name  ol  tlie  (  bevalki  i  Ulani  de  \  ■ 
(Valai  ina.  i     i  be  Greek  <  hah  oudyli  j,  and  tits  '  nrklali  auuala  ul  1 1  tun  la«  lus,  presume  I  • 
euec  his  mi'  in--  or  valour. 
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wicked  :  their  hatred  is  the  proof  of  their  esteem  ;  the  kingdom  which 
he  guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their  arms ;  and  they  felt  him  most  daring 
and  formidable,  when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  of  his  country  ir- 
recoverably lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defensive  war,  four 
years  after  the  defeat  of  Warna  he  again  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Bulgaria ;  and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova  sustained,  till  the  third  day,  the 
shock  of  the  Ottoman  army,  four  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
As  he  fled  alone  through  the  woods  of  Wallachia,  the  hero  was  surprised 
by  two  robbers  ;  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his 
neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other,  and,  after 
new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his  presence  an  afflicted 
kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious  action  of*  his  life  was  the  de- 
fence of  Belgrade  against  the  powers  of  Mahomet  the  second  in  person. 
After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  Turks  who  had  already  entered  the 
town,  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated 
Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom  (1)  About  a 
month  after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion  expired  ;  and  his  most 
splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the  Ottoman  prince,  who  sighed  that  lie 
could  no  longer  hope  for  revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who  had 
triumphed  over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Matthias 
Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by 
the  grateful  Hungarians.  His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long  :  Matthias 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a  saint ;  but  his  purest  merit  is 
the  encouragement  of  learning :  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians, 
who  were  invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their 
eloquence  on  the  father's  character.(2) 

In  the  lists  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg  are  commonly 
associated  :(3)  and  they  are  botli  entitled  to  our  notice,  since  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire.  John 
Castriot,  the  father  of  Scanderbeg,(4)  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a 
small  district  of  Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Adriatic  sea.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Castriot  sub- 
mitted to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute:  he  delivered  his 
four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  and  the  Christian  youths,  after 
receiving  the  mark  of  circumcision,  were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy.(5)  The 
three  elder  brothers  were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves  ;  and  the 
poison  to  which  their  deaths  are  ascribed  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved 
by  any  positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved by  thekind  and  paternal  treatment  of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth 
brother,  who,  from  his  tender  youth,  displayed  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  a  soldier.  The  successful  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians, 
who  carried  a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended  him  to 

(1)  See  I'.oiifmiiis  (decad.  iii.  lib.  viii  p.  492.)  and  Spondauus  (A.  D.  14.5G,  no.  1-7.) 
Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Belgrade  with  Capislrau,  a  Franciscan  friar ;  and 
in  their  respective  narratives,  neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  noiice  of  his 
rival's  merit 

(2)  See  lionrinius,  (decad  iii.  lib.  viii  -decad.  iv.  lib.  viii  )  The  observations  of  Spondami3 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Corvimi6  are  curious  and  ciitical.  (A.  D.  1464,  no  1. 
1475,  H0.6  147o',  no.  14-16.  1490.no.  4,  5.)  Italian  fame  was  the  object  of  his  vanity. 
His  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Keium  Hungaricarum  (p.  322—412.)  of  Peter  Kan- 
zanits,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  facetious  sayings  arc  registered  by  Galestus  Martins  of 
Narni  ;  (558—563.)  and  we  hare  a  particular  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  These 
three  tiacts  are  all  contained  in  the  first  vol   of  Bel's  Scriptores  Keruin  Hungaricartim. 

(3)  They  are  ranked  by  sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue,  (Works', 
vol.  iii.  p.  386.)  among  the  seven  chiefs  who  have  deserved,  without  wearing  a  royal  crown  ; 
Belisarius,  Narses,  Gonsalvo  >>l  Cordova,  William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke  ol 
Parma,  John  Huniades,  and  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

(4)  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of  Scanderbeg,  which 
would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the  place.  In  the  old  national  historj  n 
Marinus  Barletius,  a  priest  ol  Scodra,  (de  Vita  Moribus,  et  Rebus  gestis,  Geoigii  Castrioti,  &c. 
libri  Mil.  p  367.  Argcntorat.  1537,  in  fol.j  his  gaudy  and  cumbersome  robes  are  stuck  with 
many  false  jewels.    See  likewise  Cbalcondyles,  lib.  vii.  p.  isj-  lib  viii.  p  229. 

His  circumcision,  education,  &c.  are  marked  In  Mai  inns  with  brevity  and  reluctance 
(lib    i.  p.  6,  7V 
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the  favour  of  Amu  rath;  and  his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scanderbeg 
'  Tskender  Beq),  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible  memorial  of  liis 
glory  and  servitude.  His  father's  principality  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince: but  the  loss  was  compensated  by  the  rank  and  title  of  sanjak,  a 
command  of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities 
of  the  empire.  He  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
and  we  may  smile  at  the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes 
that  in  every  encounter  he  spared  the  Christians,  while  he  fell  with  a 
thundering  arm  on  his  Mussulman  foes.  The  glory  of  Huniades  is  with- 
out reproach  ;  he  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  religion  and  country  ;  hut 
the  enemies  who  applaud  the  patriot  have  branded  his  rival  with  the 
name  of  traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  re- 
bellion of  Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs,  the  ambiguous 
death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the  slavery  of  his 
country  ;  and  thev  adore  the  generous,  though  tardy  zeal,  with  which 
lie  asserted  the  faith  and  independence  of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had 
imbibed  from  bis  ninth  year  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  :  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  Gospel:  the  "religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by  authority 
and  habit ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination,  at  the  age 
of  forty,(l)  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  motives  would  be  less 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or  revenge,  had  he  broken  his  chain 
from  the  moment  that  he  was  sensible  of  its  weight;  but  a  long  oblivion 
had  surely  impaired  his  original  right ;  and  every  year  of  obedience 
ami  reward  bad  cemented  the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and  bis 
subject.  If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the  belief  of  Christianity 
ami  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must  condemn  the  base 
dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to  betray,  that  could  promise  only 
to  be  foresworn,  that  could  actively  join  in  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual perdition  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  unhappy  brethren.  Shall  we 
praise  a  secret  correspondence  with  Huniades,  while  he  commanded  the 
vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army?  Shall  we  excuse  the  desertion  of  his 
standard  ;  a  treacherous  desertion,  which  abandoned  the  victory  to  the 
enemies  of  his  benefactor?  In  the  confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  of 
Scanderbeg  was  fixed  mi  the  reis  effendi,  or  principal  secretary  :  with  a 
dagger  at  his  breast,  he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for  the  government 
of  Albania  ;  and  the  murder  of  the  guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  pre- 
vented the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With  some  bold 
companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  bis  design,  he  escaped  in  the 
night  by  rapid  marches,  from  the  field  of  battle  to  bis  paternal  moun- 
tains. The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal  mandate  :  and  no 
sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress,  than  George  Castriot  dropped  the 
mask  of  dissimulation  ;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sultan,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and  country.  The  names  of 
religion  and  liberty  provoked  a  general  revolt  :  the  Albanians,  a  martial 
.  were  unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  hereditary  prince  ;  and 
the  Ottoman  garrisons  were  indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or 
baptism.  In  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg  was 
elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war  ;  and  each  of  the  allies  engaged  to 
furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and  money.  From  these  con- 
tributions, from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the  valuable  salt-pits 
of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  ;(•_') 

and  the  entire  sum,  exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strictly 
appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His  manners  were  popular;  but  his 
discipline  was  severe;  and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from 
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his  camp :  his  example  strengthened  his  command  ;  and  under  his  con- 
duct, the  Albanians  were  invincible  in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of 
their  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and  Germany  Mere 
allured  by  his  fame,  and  retained  in  his  service ;  his  standing  militia 
consisted  of  eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  horses 
were  small,  the  men  were  active  :  but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye 
the  difficulties  and  resources  of  the  mountains  ;  and,  at  the  blaze  of  tiie 
beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in  the  strongest  posts.  With 
such  unequal  arms,  Scanderbeg  resisted  twenty  three  years  the  powers 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amurath  the  Second,  and 
his  greater  son,  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued 
with  seeming  contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  janizaries,  Amurath  entered 
Albania;  he  might  ravage  the  open  country,  occupy  the  defenceless 
towns,  convert  the  churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  tbe  Christian 
youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult  and  obstinate  captives  ;  but  the 
conquests  of  the  sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfeti- 
grade ;  and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  arms,  was  oppressed  by  a 
paltry  artifice  and  a  superstitious  scruple.(l)  Amurath  retired  with 
shame  and  loss  from  the  walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence  of  the 
Castriots :  the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat,  were  harassed  by  a  vexati- 
ous, and  almost  invincible  adversary  ;(2)  and  the  disappointment  might 
tend  to  imbitter,  perhaps  to  shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  sultan.(3)  In 
the  fulness  of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  felt  at  his  bosom  this 
domestic  thorn  :  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  negotiate  a  truce  ; 
and  the  Albanian  prince  may  justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and  able  cham- 
pion of  his  national  independence.  The  enthusiasm  of  chivalry  and 
religion  has  ranked  him  with  the  names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus ; 
nor  would  they  blush  to  acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman  :  but 
his  narrow  dominion,  and  slender  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble 
distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumphed  over  the  east 
and  the  Roman  legions.  His  splendid  achievements,  the  bashaws  whom 
he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discomfited,  and  the  three  thousand 
Turks  who  were  slain  by  his  single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scale 
of  suspicious  criticism.  Against  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark 
solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may  safely  indulge  the  lati- 
tude of  romance:  but  their  fictions  are  exposed  by  the  light  of  Italian 
history  ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  against  their  own  truth, 
by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits,  when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with 
eight  hundred  horse  to  the  succour  of  the  king  of  Naples.(4)  Without 
disparagement  to  his  fame,  they  might  have  owned  that  he  was  finally 
oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers ;  in  his  extreme  danger  he  applied 
to  pope  Pius  the  Second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  and  his 
resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since  Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at 
Lissus  on  the  Venetian  territory.(5)     His  sepulchre  was  soon  violated 

(1)  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  :  the  former 
seventy  miles  from  Croya  (lib.  i.  p.  17.),  was  contiguous  to  the  fortress  of  Sfetigiade,  whose 
inhabitants  refused  to  drink  from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog  had  traitorously  been  cast  (lio. 
p.  v.  139,  140.).     We  want  a  good  map  of  Epirus. 

(2)  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92.)  with  the  pompons  and  prolix 
declamation  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied 
by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and  moderns. 

(3)  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (lib.  vi.  p.  188  —192  )  kills  the  sultan,  by  disease  indeed 
under  the  walls  of  Croya.  But  this  audacious  Action  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
who  agree  in  the  time  and  manner  of  Amurath's  death  at  Adiianople 

(4)  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabriau  expedition  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Marinus 
Barletius,  which  may  be  rectified  by  the  testimony  or  silence  of  M  lira  tori  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn,  xiii  p.  201.),  and  his  original  authors  (Job.  Simonetta  de  Rebus  Irancisci  Sfoniae,  in 
M  lira  tori,  script.  Rerum  Ital.  21.  p.  7'28.  et  alios,).  The  Albanian  cavalry,  under  the  name  ot 
Stradiots,  soon  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  Italy  (Memoires  de  Comities,  lib.  viii.  c.  5). 

(,i)  Spondauiis,  from  tbe  best  evidence  and  the  most  rational  criticism,  has  reduced  the  giant 
Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size  (A.  D.  1461,  no.  20.  1463,  no.  9.  14S.S,  no.  12,  15.  1467,  no.  1  i. 
His  own  letttr  to  the  pope,  and  (he  testimony  of  Pbranza  (lib.  iii.  c.  28.),  a  refugee  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrates  his  last  distiess,  which  is  awkwmlly  concealed  by 
Martins  Barletius  (lib.  x.). 
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by  the  Turkish  conqueror;  hut  the  janizaries,  who  wore  his  hones  en- 
chased in  a  hracelet,  declared  by  tliis  superstitious  amulet,  their  volun- 
tary reverence  for  his  valour.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may  re- 
dound to  the  hero's  glory ;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the  consequences  of 
submission  and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps  would  have  declined  the 
unequal  contest,  which  must  depend  on  the  life  and  genius  of  one  man. 
Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be  supported  by  the  rational,  though  fallacious 
hope,  that  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  republic, 
would  join  in  the  defence  of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  who  guarded 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to 
Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national  shipwreck  ;  the 
Castriots  (1)  were  invested  with  a  Neapolitan  dukedom,  and  their  blood 
continues  to  flow  in  the  noblest  families  of  the  realm.  A  colony  of 
Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in  Calabria,  and  they  preserve 
at  this  day  the  language  and  manners  of  their  jmcestors.(2) 

In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  1  have 
reached  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  who 
so  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  majesty  of  the  Caesars.  On  the  de- 
cease of  John  Palaeologus,  who  survived  about  four  years  the  Hunga- 
rian crusade, (3)  the  royal  family,  by  the  death  of  An'dronicus,  and  the 
monastic  profession  of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constantine, 
Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the  emperor  Manuel. 
Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  were  far  distant  in  the  Morea;  but  De- 
metrius who  possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  suburbs,  at 
the  head  of  a  party  ;  his  ambition  was  not  chilled  by  the  public  distress  ; 
ami  his  conspiracy  with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had  already  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was 
accelerated  with  singular  ami  even  suspicious  haste  :  the  claim  of  De- 
metrius to  the  vacant  throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism, 
that  he  was  born  in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's  reign.  But 
the  empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and  people, 
were  unanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor;  and  the  despot 
Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  accidentally  returned  to  the  ca- 
pital, asserted  with  becoming  zeal  the  interest  of  his  absent  brother. 
An  ambassador,  the  historian  Phranza,  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
the  court  of  Adrianople.  Amurath  received  him  with  honour,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  gifts;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  announced  his  supremacy,  and  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two  illustrious  deputies,  the  imperial 
crown  was  placed  at  Sparta  on  the  head  of  Constantine.  In  the  spring 
he  sailed  from  the  Morea  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron, 
enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  new 
reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  donatives  the  treasure,  or  rather  the  indi- 
gence, of  the  state.  The  emperor  immediately  resigned  to  his  brothers 
the  possession  of  the  Morea  ;  and  the  brittle  friendship  of  the  two 
princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their  mother's  pre- 
sence by  the  frail  security  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next  occupation 
was  the  choice  of  a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the  doge  of  Venice  had 
been  proposed  ;  but  the  Byzantine  nobles  objected  the  distance  between 
an  hereditary  monarch  and  an  elective  magistrate  ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent distress,  the  chief  of  that  powerful  republic  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  affront.      Constantine  afterward  hesitated  between  the  royal  families 

of  Trebizond  and  Georgia  ;  and  the  embassy  of  Phranza  represents  in 

his  public  and  private  life  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire.^) 

(l)  See  tin-  family  of  llie  Castriots,  in  Ducange  i  Fam    Dalmatics,  &c.  18  p  348—^50.). 

(2;  iins  colony  "f  Aibanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne  |  I'ravels  Into  the  two  Mciiies, 
vol.  i.  p.  350    354  ) 

($)  The  chronology  of  Phranza  Is  cleai  .m<i  authentic  ;  bnt  Instead  of  f>>nr  years  ami  seven 

months,  sp lanus    v.  i>   1445,  n.i  7  )  assigns  seven  m  eight  yean  to  the  reign  <•!  the  last 

Constantine,  which  be  deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  ol  Bugenlus  I V.  to  the  k  agol   Ethiopia. 

(i)  Phranza  (.lib.  ill.  c.  1  -C.)  deserves  credit  and  r»tciu. 
Vol.   IV.  A  is 
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The  protovestiare,  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza,  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople as  minister  of  a  bridegroom  ;  and  the  relics  of  wealth  and 
luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompous  appearance.  His  numerous  retinue 
consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physicians  and  monks :  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  music  ;  and  the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  pro- 
tracted above  two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia  or  Iberia,  the  natives 
from  the  towns  and  villages  flocked  around  the  strangers ;  and  such 
was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were  delighted  with  the  effects,  without 
understanding  the  cause,  of  musical  harmony.  Among  the  crowd  was 
an  old  man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried away  a  captive  by  the  Barbarians,(l)  and  who  amused  his  hearers 
with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,(2)  from  whence  he  had  returned  to 
Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea. (.3)  ■  From  this  hospitable  land  Phranza 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Trebizond,  where  he  was  informed  by  the 
Greek  prince  of  the  recent  decease  of  Amurath.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
in  the  deliverance,  the  experienced  statesman  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sions that  an  ambitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the  sage  and 
pacific  system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's  decease,  his  Christian 
wife  Maria,(4)  the  daughter  of  the  Servian  despot,  had  been  honourably 
restored  to  her  parents  :  on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  she  was 
recommended  by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  object  of  the  royal 
choice  ;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  refutes  the  specious  objections 
that  might  be  raised  against  the  proposal.  The  majesty  of  the  purple 
would  ennoble  an  unequal  alliance  ;  the  bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed 
by  liberal  alms  and  the  dispensation  of  the  church  ;  the  disgrace  of 
Turkish  nuptials  had  been  repeatedly  overlooked ;  and  though  the  fair 
Maria  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  give  an  heir  to 
the  empire.  Constantine  listened  to  the  advice,  which  was  transmitted 
in  the  first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebizond ;  but  the  factions  of  the 
court  opposed  his  marriage ;  and  it  was  finally  prevented  by  the  pious 
vow  of  the  sultana,  who  ended  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession.  Re- 
duced to  the  first  alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  a  Georgian  princess  ;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was  dazzled 
by  the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demanding,  according  to  the  primi- 
tive and  national  custom,  a  price  for  his  daughter,(5)  he  offered  a  por- 
tion of  fifty-six  thousand,  with  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand, 
ducats  ;  and  the  services  of  the.  ambassador  were  repaid  by  an  assurance, 
that  as  his  son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  empress  of 
Constantinople.  On  the  return  of  Phranza,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own  hand  impressed  three  vermillion 
crosses  on  the  golden  bull,  and  assured  the  Georgian  envoy,  that  in  the 
spring  his  galleys  should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  imperial  palace.  But 
Constantine  embraced  his  faithful  servant,  not  with  the  cold  approba- 
tion of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of  a  friend,  who,  after 
a  long  absence,   is  impatient  to  pour  his  secrets  into  the  bosom  of  his 

(1)  Suppose  liim  to  have  been  captured  in  1391,  in  Timonr's  first  war  in  Georgia?  CSliere- 
feddin,  lib.  iii.  c.  50.)  be  might  follow  his  Tartar  master  into  Hindostan  in  1598,  and  from 
thence  sail  to  the  spice  islands. 

(2)  The  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  a  bundled  and  fifty  years,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
pei feet  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Tbe  animals  were  on  a  large 
scale  j  dragons  seventy  cubits,  ants  (the  formica  Indica)  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like  ele- 
phants, elephants  like  sheep.     Qiiidlibctaudendi,  &c. 

(5)  He  sailed  in  a  country  vessel  from  tbe  spice  islands  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  exterior 
India  ;  invenitque  navein  grandem  tbericam,  qua  in Portvgalllam est  delatus.  This  passage, 
composed  in  1177  (Phranza,  lib.  iii.  c.  30.),  twenty  years  before  tbe  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  spurious  or  wonderful.  But  this  new  geography  is  sullied  by  the  old  and 
incomparable  error,  which  places  the  source  of  the  Nile  in  India. 

(4)  Cautemir(p.  83.),  who  stales  her  tbe  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ogli,  and  tbe  Helen  <>f  the 
Servians,  places  ber  marriage  with  Amurath  in  the  year  1424.  It  will  not  easily  be  believed, 
that  in  six  and  twenty  years'  cohabitation,  tbe  sultan  corpus  ejus  non  tetigit.  After  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  she 'lied  to  Mahomet  II.  (Phranza,  lib.  iii.  p.  22.) 

(5)  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  offers  of  Againemnou  (Iliad,  lib.  v.  141.),  anil 
the  general  practice  of  antiquity.  ■  ' 
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friend.  "  Since  the  death  of  my  mother  and  Cantacuzene,  who  alone 
"  advised  me  without  interest  or  passion,(l)  I  am  surrounded,"  said  the 
emperor,  "  hy  men  whom  I  can  neither  love,  nor  trust,  nor  esteem.  You 
"  are  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great  admiral;  obstinately 
"  attached  to  his  own  sentiments,  he  declares  both  in  private  and 
"  public,  that  his  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my  thoughts 
"  and  actions.  The  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal 
"  or  factious  views;  and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  questions  <>f 
"  policy  and  marriage  ?  I  have  yet  much  employment  for  your  dili- 
"  gence  and  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you  shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers 
"to  solicit  the  succour  of  the  western  powers;  from  the  Morea  you 
"  shall  sail  to   Cyprus  on  a   particular  commission ;  and  from  thence 

"  proceed  to  Georgia,  to  receive  and  conduct  the  future  empress. 

"Your  commands,"  replied  Phranza,  "are  irresistible;  but  deign, 
"  great  sir,"  he  added  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to  consider,  that  if  I  am 
"  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family,  my  wife  may  he  tempted 
"  either  to  seek  another  husband,  or  to  throw  herself  into  a  monastery." 
After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the  emperor  more  gravely  consoled 
him,  by  the  pleasing  assurance  that  this  would  be  his  last  service  abroad, 
and  that  he  destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress ;  for  him- 
self, the  important  office  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  minister  of 
state.  The  marriage  was  immediately  stipulated  ;  but  the  office,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been  usurped  by  the  ambition  of 
the  admiral.  Some  delay  was  requisite  to  negotiate  a  consent  and  an 
equivalent ;  and  the  nomination  of  Phranza  was  half  declared,  and  half 
suppressed,  lest  it  might  be  displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  powerful 
favourite.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  preparations  of  his  embassy  ; 
and  Phranza  had  resolved  that  the  youth  his  son  should  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  foreign  travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
with  his  maternal  kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private  and 
public  designs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war,  and  finally 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 


CHAP.  LXVI1I. 


Reign  and  character  of  Mahomet  the  Second. — Siege,  assault,  and  final 
conquest,  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. — Death  of  i'onstantinc  Pa- 
laologUS. — Servitude  of  the  Greeks, — Extinction  oj  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  east. — Consternation  of  Europe. —  Conquests  and  death  of  Ma- 
homet the  second. 


Thk  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  attracts  our  first  attention  to 
the  person  and  character  of  the  great  destroyer.  Mahomet  do'  Second  2) 
was  the  sou  of  the  second  Ainurath  :  and  though  his  mother  has  been 
decorated  with  the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  probably 
confounded  with  tin*  numerous  concubine-,  who  peopled,  from  every  cli- 
mate, the  baram  of  the  sultan.  His  first  education  and  sentiments  were 
those  of  a  de\  out  Mussulman  ;  and  as  often  as  be  con;  ersed  with  an  in- 

(l)  Cantacuzene  a  am  Ignorant  of  his  relation  to  tin  emperor  of  thai  name)  was  great  do- 
mestic, ;t  Arm  aasertei  ■■!  the  Greek  creed,  and  ;i  brotbei  "i  the  qneen  <>i  Servia,  whom  lie 
visited  vwth  the  charactri  ofambassadoi  (Syropulns,  p.  37, 38 

i    I   ih-  character  ol   Mai el   II,  li   la  dangerous  i<>  trust  either  the   rurkaortbe 

Christians.    I'beniosti lerate  picture  appears  to  be  drawn  b)  Phranra,  (lib   I.  c   31  I  whose 

resentment  bad  led  In  age  and  lolitudi  ,  see  likewise  Spondannt    I  »    i».  1451,  no.  n  . 

ami  the  continuator  ol  Fleury,  (torn.  xxii.  p  Paulus  Joviua  flib>iilc  p. 

104    166  >  and  the  Dictiounaire  dc  Bayle   (torn.  lit.  p 
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fidelj  he  purified  his  hands  and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age 
and  empire  appear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bigotry ;  his  aspiring 
genius  disdained  to  acknowledge  a  power  above  his  own ;  and  in  his 
looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  as 
a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan  persevered  in  a  decent  reverence 
for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Koran  ;(1)  his  private  indiscretion 
must  have  been  sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ;  and  we  should  suspect  the 
credulity  of  strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  mind 
which  is  hardened  against  truth  must  be  armed  with  superior  contempt 
for  absurdity  and  error.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters, 
Mahomet  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  un- 
derstood five  languages,(2)  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldean  or 
Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might  indeed  contribute 
to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification ;  and  such  studies  are 
familiar  to  the  oriental  youth.  In  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  a  conqueror  might  wish  to  converse  with  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  ambitious  to  reign  ;  his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry(3)  or 
prose,(4)  might  find  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear  ;  but  what  use  or  merit 
could  recommend  to  the  statesman  or  the  scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of 
his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  the  history  and  geography  of  the  world  were  fami- 
liar to  his  memory  :  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  east,  perhaps  of  the 
west,(5)  excited  his  emulation:  his  skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the 
folly  of  the  times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathematical  science; 
and  a  profuse  taste  for  the  arts  is  betrayed  in  his  liberal  invitation  and 
reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy. (6)  But  the  influence  of  religion  and 
learning  was  employed  without  effect  on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature. 
I  will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories  of  his  fourteen 
pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of  a  stolen  melon  ;  or  of 
the  beauteous  slave,  whose  head  he  severed  from  her  body,  to  convince 
the  janizaries  that  their  master  was  not  the  votary  of  love.  His  so- 
briety is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  accuse 
three,  and  three  only,  of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness.^) But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once  furious 
and  inexorable  ;  that  in  the  palace  as  in  the  field  a  torrent  of  blood  was 
spilt  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  the  noblest  of  the  captive 
youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust.  In  the  Albanian 
war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and  soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two 
hundred  cities,  a  vain  andflattering  account  is  ascribed  to  his  invincible 

(1)  Cantemir,  (p.  115  )  and  the  nioschs  which  he  founded,  attests  his  public  regaid  for 
religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  patriarch  Geiinadiiis  on  the  two  religions.  (Spond. 
A.  U.  1453.  no.  22.) 

(2)  Quinque  linguas  prater  suam  iioverat ;  Graecam,  I  atinam,  Chaldaicain,  Persicam.  The 
Latin  translator  of  Plirauza  lias  dropped  the  Arabic,  which  the  Koran  must  recommend  to 
eveiv  Mussulman. 

(5)  Philelphus,  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  wife's  mother  and 
sisters  from  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  It  was  delivered  into  the  sultan's  hands  by 
the  envoys  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  I'hilelphus  himself  was  suspected  of  a  design  of  retiriug 
to  Constantinople  ;  yet  the  orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy  war.  (See  his  life  by  M. 
Launcclot,  in  the  Mcmoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  718.  721,  &c.) 

(4)  Robert  Valturio  published  at  Verona,  in  1483,  his  twelve  books  de  Re  Militari,  in  which 
lie  first  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  his  patron  Sigismond  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini,  it 
had  been  addressed  ui  h  a  Latin  epistle  to  Mahomet  II. 

(5)  According  to  Phranza  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives  and  actions  of  Alexander,  Au- 
gustus, Constantino,  and  I'heodosius.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  Plutarch's  lives  weie 
translated  by  bis  orders  into  the  Turkish  language.  If  the  sultan  himself  understood  Greek,  it 
must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Yet  these  lives  me  a  school  of  freedom  as 
well  as  of  valour. 

(6)  The  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice,  was  dismissed  with  a 
chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  tluee  thousand  ducats.  With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at 
the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  purposely  beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the  action  of  the 
muscles. 

(7)  Ihese  imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  I.  Selini  II.  and  Amurath  IV.  (Cantemir,  p. 
61.)  The  sophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a  more  regular  succession,  and  in  the  last  age,  our 
liuiopcan  travellers  were  the  witnesses  and  companions  of  their  levels. 
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sword.  He  was  doubtless  a  soldier,  and  possibly  a  general ;  Constanti- 
nople has  sealed  his  glory  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the  obstacles, 
and  the  achievements,  Mahomet  the  Second  must  blush  to  sustain  a 
parallel  with  Alexander  or  Timour.  Under  his  command  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  ;  yet  their  pro- 
gress was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Adriatic  ;  and  his  arms  were 
checked  by  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights,  and  by 
the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice  tasted  of  royalty,  and  twice  de- 
scended from  the  throne  ;  his  tender  age  was  incapable  of  opposing  his 
father's  restoration,  but  never  could  he  forgive  the  viziers  who  had  re- 
commended that  salutary  measure.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Turkman  emir ;  and  after  a  festival  of  two  months, 
he  departed  from  Adrianople  with  his  bride  to  reside  in  the  government 
of  Magnesia.  Before  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  recalled  by  a  sudden 
message  from  the  divan,  which  announced  the  decease  of  Amurath,  and 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janizaries.  His  speed  and  vigour  commanded 
their  obedience  ;  he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  viziers  and  emirs,  the 
imams  and  cadhis,  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  fell  prostrate  before 
the  new  sultan.  They  affected  to  weep,  they  affected  to  rejoice  ;  he  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  and  removed  the  cause 
of  sedition  by  the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers  (1) 
The  ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon  appeared  to  congraulate  his 
accession  and  solicit  his  friendship  ;  and  to  all  he  spoke  the  language 
of  moderation  and  peace.  The  confidence  of  the  Greek  emperor  was 
revived  by  the  solemn  oaths  and  fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained  at 
his  request  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Yet  the  neighbours  of  Mahomet 
might  tremble  at  the  severity  with  which  a  youthful  monarch  reformed 
the  pomp  of  his  father's  household  :  the  expences  of  luxury  were  applied 
to  those  of  ambition,  and  a  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  falconers  was 
either  dismissed  from  his  service,  or  enlisted  in  his  troops.  In  the  first 
summer  of  his  reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic  provinces;  but 
after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  accepted  the  submission,  of  the  Ca- 
ramanian,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle  from 
the  execution  of  his  great  design.(2) 

The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially  the  Turkish,  casuists  have  pro- 
nounced that  no  promise  can  bind  the  faithful  against  the  interest  and 
duty  of  their  religion  ;  and  that  the  sultan  may  abrogate  his  own  treaties 
and  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  justice  and  magnanimity  of  Amurath 
had  scorned  this  immoral  privilege;  but  his  son,  though  the  proudest  of 
men,  could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips,  while  war  was  in  his  heart ;  he  incessantly 
sighed  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Greeks  by  their 
own  indiscretion,  afforded  the  first  pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture.(3)     In- 

(1)  Calapln,  one  of  these  royal  Infants,  was  saved  from  ti is  cruel  brother,  ami  baptfei  i 
Home  under  Hie  name  of  Callistus  Otboniauuus.     The  emperor  Frederic  III.  presented  biin 

willi    an   estate    in    Austria,    where    In     ended    his    life;    and    Cllspilliilll,    who   in    In.-    youth 

conversed  iviib  tin  aged  ounce  at  Vienna,  applauds  Ins  pieij  .mil  wisdom,  ^de  Cassaribua,  i>. 

67'.!.  673.) 

(2)  bee  t lie  accession  of  Mahomel  II.  in  Ducas,  (c.  S3  I  Phrauza,  (lib.  i.  c.  33.  lib.  iii.  c. 
S.)  Clialcondyles,  (lib.  vii    |.    199  1  and  1  suti  mil     p 

(3)  Before  1  eute tbe siege  "i  Constantinople,  1  sball  observe,  th.it  except  the  short  bints 

ofcaiueinir  and  Leouclavlns,  i  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  am  rurkiab  account  of  ibis  coir 
quest;  such  an  account  as  we  possess  ol  tin'  siege  of  Rhodes  in  soliman  11.  (Memolres  de 
I'Academledes  Inscriptions,  torn.  kxvI.  p  723  7690  1  must,  tbeiel  ire,  depeud  on  tbe  Gi 
whose  prejudices,  in  some  degree,  are  subdued  in  theii  distress.  Out  standard  reals  are  those 
of  Ducas,  (c.  34  12.)  Pliranxa,  (lib.  Ill  c.  7  W.)  Cbalcondyles,  (lib.  viii.  p  SOI— 214.)  and 
Leonardus  Chieusls,  (Historia  C,  P.  <  fur<  1  expugnatas,  Norluibergbse,    i>n,   In   qn 
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stead  of  labouring  to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued  his  camp, 
to  demand  the  payment,  and  even  the  increase  of  their  annual  stipend  ; 
the  divan  was  importuned  by  their  complaints,  and  the  vizier,  a  secret 
friend  of  the  Christians,  was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense  of  his 
brethren.  "  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Romans,"  said  Calil,  "  we  know 
"  your  devices,  and  ye  are  ignorant  of  your  own  danger  !  the  scrupulous 
'•  Amurath  is  no  more;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a  young  conqueror, 
'•  whom  no  laws  can  bind,  and  no  obstacles  can  resist ;  and  if  you  escape 
"  from  his  hands,  give  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  yet  delays 
"  the  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to  affright  us  by  vain 
"  and  indirect  menaces  ?  Release  the  fugitive  Orchan,  crown  him  sul- 
"  tan  of  Romania :  call  the  Hungarians  from  beyond  the  Danube  ;  arm 
"  against  us  the  nations  of  the  west ;  and  be  assured  that  you  will  only 
"  provoke  and  precipitate  your  ruin."  But  if  the  fears  of  the  ambassa- 
dors were  alarmed  by  the  stern  language  of  the  vizier,  they  were  soothed 
by  the  courteous  audience  and  friendly  speeches  of  the  Ottoman  prince  ; 
and  Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his  return  to  Adrianople,  he  would 
redress  the  grievances  and  consult  the  true  interest  of  the  Greeks.  No 
sooner  had  he  repassed  the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a  mandate  to  sup- 
press their  pension,  and  to  expel  their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Stry- 
mon  ;  in  this  measure  he  betrayed  a  hostile  mind  ;  and  the  second  order 
announced,  and  in  some  degree  commenced,  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asiatic  fortress  had  formerly 
been  raised  by  his  grandfather :  in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side,  he  resolved  to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle ;  and  a  thousand 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring  on  a  spot  named  Aso- 
maton,  about  five  miles  from  the  Greek  metropolis.(l)  Persuasion  is  the 
resource  of  the  feeble ;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  persuade :  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  attempted,  without  success,  to  divert  Mahomet 
from  the  execution  of  his  design.  They  represented  that  his  grandfather 
had  solicited  the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his  own  ter- 
ritories ;  but  that  this  double  fortification  which  would  command  the 
strait,  could  only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of  the  nations  ;  to  inter- 
cept the  Latins  who  traded  in  the  Black  sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate 
the  subsistence  of  the  city.  "  I  form  no  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfi- 
dious sultan,  "  against  the  city ;  but  the  empire  of  Constantinople  is 
"  measured  by  her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my 
"  father  was  reduced,  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hungarians ; 
"  when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land,  and  the  Hellespont  was  occu- 
'•  pied  by  the  French  galleys  ?  Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the  pas- 
"  sage  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  your  strength  was  not  equal  to  your  ma- 
"  levolence.  I  was  then  a  child  at  Adrianople  ;  the  Moslems  trembled  ; 
"  and,  for  awhile  the  gabours(2)  insulted  our  disgrace.  But  when  my 
"  father  had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warna,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort  on 
"  the  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accomplish.     Have 

twenty  leaves.)  The  last  of  these  narratives  is  the  earliest  in  date,  since  it  was  composed  in 
tlie  isle  of  Chios,  the  16th  of  August,  1453, only  seventy  nine  days  alter  the  loss  of  the  city,  arid 
in  the  first  confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints  may  be  added  from  an  epistle  of  car- 
dinal Isidore  (in  Farragine  Keruni  Turcicarum,  ad  calcem  Chaucondyl.  Clauseri,  Basil,  1556) 
to  pope  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  Theodosius  Zygomale,  which  he  addressed  in  the  year  1581 
to  Mai  tin  Cnisius.  (Turco  Graecia,  lib.  i.  p.  74—98.  Basil,  1581  )  The  various  facts  and  ma- 
terials are  briefly,  though  critically  reviewed  by  Spondanus.  (A.  L.  1455,  no.  1— '-'7  )  The 
hearsay  relations  of  Moustrclet  and  the  distant  Latins,  1  shall  take  leave  to  disregard. 

(1)  The  situation  of  the  fortress  and  the  lopoaraphy  of  the  Bosphorus  are  best  learned  from 
Peter  Gyllins,  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  lib  ii.  c.  15  )  l.eunclavius,  (Pandect,  p.  445.)  and  Tour- 
nefort  ;  (Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  torn.  ii.  Icttre  xv.  p.  445,  444.)  but  1  must  regret  the  map,  or 
plan  which  Tournefort  seut  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine.  The  reader  may  turn  back 
to  vol.  ii.  cu.  17-  of  this  history. 

('.')  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  infidels  is  expressed  Kafluwt  by 
Ducas,  and  giaour  by  Leunclawus  and  the  modems.  The  former  term  is  derived  by  Ducange 
(Gloss.  Grsec.  torn.  i.  p.  550.)  from  Kafioupov,  in  vulgar  Greek,  a  tortoise  as  denoting  a  retto- 
t;rade  motion  from  the  faith.  But  alas  !  gaOour  is  no  more  than gheber,  which  was  transferred 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix. 
(d'Herbelot,  liibliot.  Orient,  p.  375.) 
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**  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power  to  control  my  actions  on  my  own 
"  around  ?  For  that  ground  is  my  own ;  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
"  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  and  Europe  is  deserted  by 
"  the  Romans.  Return,  and  inform  your  king,  that  the  present  Ottoman 
"  is  far  different  from  his  predecessors ;  that  his  resolutions  surpass 
"  their  wishes  ;  and  that  he  performs  more  than  they  could  resolve.  Re- 
"  turn  in  safety — but  the  next  who  delivers  a  similar  message  may  ex- 
"  pect  to  he  flayed  alive."  After  this  declaration,  Constantine,  the  hist 
of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  as  in  rank,(l)  had  determined  to  unsheath  the 
sword,  and  to  resist  the  approach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the 
.Bosphorus.  He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  who  recommended  a  system  less  generous,  and  even  less  pru- 
dent than  his  own,  to  approve  their  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  brand 
the  Ottoman  with  the  name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  depend  on 
chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fort  which 
could  not  long  be  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  popu- 
lous city.  Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise  and  the  hopes  of 
the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled  away  ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man, 
and  each  hour  was  postponed ;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  impending  danger,  till  the  arrival  of  the  spring,  and  the  sultan  de- 
cided the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 

Ufa  master  who  never  forgives,  the  orders  are  seldom  disobeyed.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  the  appointed  spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an 
active  swarm  of  Turkish  artificers  ;  and  the  materials  by  sea  and  land 
were  diligently  transported  from  Europe  and  Asia.(2)  The  lime  had 
been  burnt  in  Cataphrygia;  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  woods  of 
Ileracfea  and  Nicomedia ;  and  the  stones  were  dug  from  the  Anatolian 
quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand  masons  was  assisted  by  two  workmen  ; 
and  a  measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily  task.  The  for- 
tress{3)  was  built  in  a  triangular  form;  each  angle  was  flanked  by  a 
strong  and  massy  tower;  one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the 
sea-shore;  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned  for  the  walls, 
thirty  for  the  towers;  and  the  whole  building  was  covered  with  a  solid 
platform  of  lead.  Mahomethimself  pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  in- 
defatigable ardour;  his  three  viziers  claimed  the  honour  of  finishing  their 
respective  towers;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis  emulated  that  of  the  janiza- 
ries; the  meanest  labour  was  ennobled  by  the  service  of  God  and  the  sul- 
tan ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude  was  quickened  by  the  eye  of  a 
despot,  whose  smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  whose  frown  was  the 
messenger  of  death.  The  Greek  emperor  beheld,  with  terror,  the  irre- 
sistible progress  of  the  work  ;  and  vainly  strove  by  flattery  and  gifts  to 
assuage  an  implacable  foe,  who  sought  and  secretly  fomented,  the  slight  • 
est  occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such  occasions  must  soon  and  inevitably  be 
found.  The  ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  were  employed 
without  scruple  by  the  profane  and  rapacious  Moslems  ;  and  -ume  Chris- 
tians, who  presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  received  from  their  hands 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Constantine  had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to 
protect  the  fields  and  harvest  of  his  subjects  :  the  guard  was  live.)  ;  hut 
their  first  order  was  to  allow  free  pasture  to  the  mule-  and  horses  of  the 
camp,  and   to  defend  their  brethren  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the 

i     Pbrauza  does  justice  to  his  master's  scns<  and  courage.    Calllditatem  hominls  non  igno 
i. ins  linperator  prioi  anna  movere  constitult,  and  stigmatises  ibe  foil)  of  tin  cum  ^rn  mm 
profhui  procerus,  which  be  bad  beard,  ameotea  spe  vana  paid     tunas  was  not  a  privj  coun 
aellor. 

(■_•)  instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  iii<-  Turkish  Annals  (Cantemir,  p 
vlved  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox'a  hide,  and  Dido's  stratagem  In  the  foundation  of  Cartl 

i  hese  anna  Ik  (unless  we  arc  swayed  b]  ■> itlcbristlan  prejudice)  an  fai  less  valuable  than  the 

Greek  historians. 

(.->)  in  the  dimensions  61  this  fortre    .  tbi  old  •  i  •••  of  Europe,  Pbranw  •'  i 
agree  with  Chalcotyd  li  description  baa  been  verified  on  ih<  spoil))  bit 

clavius. 
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natives.  The  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses  to  pass 
the  night  among  the  ripe  corn  :  the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult  was  re- 
sented ;  and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumultuous  conflict. 
Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the  complaint ;  and  a  detachment  was 
commanded  to  exterminate  the  guilty  village :  the  guilty  had  fled  ;  but 
forty  innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers. 
Till  this  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been  open  to  the  visits  of  com- 
merce and  curiosity :  on  the  first  alarm,  the  gates  were  shut ;  but  the  em- 
peror, still  anxious  for  peace,  released  on  the  third  day  his  Turkish  cap- 
tives ;(1)  and  expressed  in  a  last  message,  the  firm  resignation  of  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier.  "  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submis- 
"  sion,  can  secure  peace,  pursue,"  said  he  to  Mahomet,  "  your  impious 
"  warfare.  My  trust  is  in  God  alone  :  if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
"  your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change  ;  if  he  delivers  the  city 
"  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  his  holy  will.  But 
"  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty 
"  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  my  people."  The  sultan's  answer  was 
hostile  and  decisive :  his  fortifications  were  completed  ;  and  before  his 
departure  for  Adrianople,  he  stationed  a  vigilant  aga  and  four  hundred 
janizaries,  to  levy  a  tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that  should  pass 
within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Venetian  vessel,  refusing  obedience 
to  the  new  laws  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  sunk  with  a  single  bullet.  The 
master  and  thirty  sailors  escaped  in  the  boat ;  but  they  were  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  parte:  the  chief  was  impaled  ;  his  companions  were  behead- 
ed :  and  the  historian  Ducas(2)  beheld,  at  Demotica,  the  bodies  exposed 
to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  deferred  till  the  en- 
suing spring  ;  but  an  Ottoman  army  marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert 
the  force  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine.  At  this  era  of  calamity,  one  of 
these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas,  was  blessed  or  afflicted  with  the  birth 
of  a  son ;  "  the  last  heir,"  says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  "  of  the  last  spark 
"  of  the  Roman  empire.(3) 

The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and  sleepless  winter  ; 
the  former  were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,  the  latter  by  their  hopes  ; 
both  by  the  preparations  of  defence  and  attack ;  and  the  emperors,  who 
had  the  most  to  lose  or  to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the  na- 
tional sentiment.  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment  was  inflamed  by  the  ar- 
dour of  his  youth  and  temper :  he  amused  his  leisure  with  building  at 
Adrianople(4)  the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan  Numa  (the  watch-tower  of  the 
world) ;  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevocably  bent  on  the  conquest 
of  the  city  of  Caesar.  At  the  dead  of  night,  about  the  second  watch,  he 
started  from  his  bed,  and  commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime 
vizier.  The  message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation,  alarm- 
ed the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha,  who  had  possessed  the  confi- 
dence, and  advised  the  restoration  of  Amurath.  On  the  accession  of  the 
son,  tbe  vizier  was  confirmed  in  his  office  and  the  appearances  of  favour  ; 
but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not  insensible  that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and 
slippery  ice,  which  might  break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him  in 
the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the  Christians,  which  might  be  innocent 
under  the  late  reign,  had  stigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  Gabour 
Ortachi,  or  foster-brother  of  the  infidels;(5)  and  his  avarice  entertained 

(1)  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  his  inexorable  rigour,  that 
they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  unless  they  could  return  before  sunset. 

(2)  liucas,  c.  55.  Phranza,  (lib.  iii.  c.  5)  who  had  sailed  in  his  vessel,  commemorates  the 
Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 

(3)  Auctum  est  Paheologorum  genus,  et  imperii  successor,  parvaeuue  Komanorum  scintilla; 
h.tn  s  n.itus,  Andreas,  &c.  (Phranza,  lib.  iii.  c.  7-)  The  strong  expression  was  inspired  by 
Ins  feelings. 

(4)  Cantemir,  p.  97,  98.  The  sultan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  conquest,  or  ignorant  of  the 
superior  merits  of  Constantinople.  A  city  or  a  kingdom  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  im- 
perial fortune  of  their  sovereign 

(5)  ZvvTf)o<po<:,  by  the  president  Cousin,  is  translated  pc re  nourricier,  most  correctly  indeed 
from  the  Latin  version  ;  but  in  his  haste,  he  has  overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ismael  Moil- 
laud  (ad  Ducani,  c.  25.)  acknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 
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a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence,  which  was  detected  and  punish- 
ed after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  On  receiving  the  royal  mandate,  he 
embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and  children  ;  filled  a  cup 
with  pieces  of  gold,  hastened  to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan  and  offered, 
according  to  the  oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his  duty  and  grati- 
tude^ 1)  "  It  is  not  my  wish,"  said  Mahomet,  "  to  resume  my  gifts,  but 
"  rather  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on  thy  head.  In  my  turn  1  ask  a 
"  present  far  more  valuable  and  important ; — Constantinople."  As  soon 
as  the  vizier  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  "  The  same  God,"  said  he, 
"  who  has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
"  will  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the  capital.  His  providence,  and  thy 
"  power  assure  thy  success ;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faithful 
"  slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes. — Lala,(2)  or  preceptor," 
continued  the  sultan,  "  do  you  see  this  pillow  ?  all  the  night,  in  my  agi- 
"  tation,  I  have  pulled  it  on  one  side  and  on  the  other ;  I  have  risen 
"  from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down  ;  yet  sleep  has  not  visited  these 
"  weary  eyes.  Beware  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans  :  in  arms 
"  we  are  superior  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  the  pro- 
"  phet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of  Constantinople."  To  sound 
the  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through  the  streets 
alone,  and  in  disguise ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he 
wished  to  escape  from  the  vulgar  eye.  His  hours  were  spent  in  deli- 
neating the  plan  of  the  hostile  city  ;  in  debating  with  his  generals  and 
engineers  on  what  spot  he  should  erect  his  batteries,  or  on  which  side  he 
should  assault  the  walls  ;  where  he  should  springhis  mines  ;  to  what  place 
he  should  apply  his  scaling-ladders :  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  re- 
peated and  proved  the  lucubrations  of  the  night. 

Among  the  implements  of  destruction,  he  studied  with  peculiar  care 
the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins;  and  his  artillery 
surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  A  founder  of  can- 
non, a  Dane,  or  Hungarian,  who  had  been  almost  starved  in  the  Greek 
eervice,  deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist.  "  Am  I  able  to  cast  a 
"  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter 
"  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ?  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  strength;  hut 
"  were  they  more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine 
"  of  superior  power  :  the  position  and  management  of  that  engine  must 
"  be  left  to  your  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a  foundery  was  esta- 
blished at  Adrianople:  the  metal  was  prepared;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance  of  stupendous,  and 
almost  incredible,  magnitude:  a  measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to 
the  bore:  and  the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds. (3) 
A  vacant  place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experi- 
ment; but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous  .effects  of  astonish- 
ment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that  the  cannon  would  be 
discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit 
of  a  hundred  furlongs  ;  the  hall,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven 
above  a  mile  ;  and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,   it   buried   itself  a  fathom 

(t)  The  oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  before  a  sovereign  or  a  superior, 
Is  ol  high  antiquity,  .mil  seems  analogous  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  still  more  ancient  ami 
universal     See  tbe  examples  of  such  Persian  ciit  ~,  Cliau,  Hist.  Var.  lib.  I,  c.31— 33. 

Hi.-  i.,ii. i  of  iiici  'nki.  [Canteinlr,  |.  ".i  i  and  tbe  Tata  ..i  tbe  Greeks,  I  Dui  as,  c.  s;<  ) 
are  derived  from  the  natural  language  ol  children;  ami  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  such  pri- 
mitive words  which  denote  ibeir  parents,  are  tin-  simple  repetitl »f  one  syllable,  composed 

of  a  labial  or  dental  consonant  ami  an  open  vowel.   [Des   Brasses,  Uecbaulsme  des  Langues, 
[..in    i    p   231       i, 

(3)  The  attic  talent  m  Igbed  about  slat)  mina;  oi  avoirdupois  pounds  See  Hoopi  i  on  Ancient 
M .  .-iii-.  Measures,  .>.  <  .)  :  hut  among  the  modern  Gn eka  thai  classic  appellation  hm  sicmici 
i..  a  weight  oi  (me  hundred,  .o  one  hundred  ami  (went)  fl\r  pounds.  (Docange,  •  •  \avn>*.) 
i  eonardus  <  hiensis  mi  astired  the  ball  or  mom-  ol  tin'  stcond  cannon  :  Lapldem,  qui  palmii 
mi. 1. 1  mi  i".  tin  i'  ainbibui  in  Kjro. 
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deep  in  the  ground.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  aframe 
or  carriage  of  thirty  waggons,  was  linked  together,  and  drawn  along  by  a 
team  of  sixty  oxen;  two  hundred  men  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poize 
or  support  the  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  marched 
before  to  smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges ;  and  near  two  montlis 
were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A 
lively  philosopher(l)  derides  on  this  occasion  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  observes,  with  much  reason,  that  we  ehould  always  distrust  the  ex- 
aggerations of  a  vanquished  people.  He  calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  would  require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  powder;  and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and  impotent, 
since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the  arts  of  destruction,  I  can  discern  that 
the  modern  improvements  of  artillery  prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the 
weight  of  metal ;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the 
consequence  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the  posit ive 
and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporary  writers ;  nor  can  it  seem  im- 
probable, that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude  and  ambitious  efforts,  should 
have  transgressed  the  standard  of  moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more 
enormous  than  that  of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  and  if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a  late 
trial  that  the  effect  was  far  from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  ele- 
ven hundred  pounds  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  of  powder  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  it 
shivered  into  three  rocky  fragments,  traversed  the  strait,  and  leaving 
the  waters  in  a  foam,  again  rose  and  bounded  against  the  opposite 
hill.(2) 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  east,  the  Greek  emperor 
implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance  of  earth  and  heaven.  '  But 
the  invisible  powers  were  deaf  to  his  supplications  ;  and  Christendom 
beheld  with  indifference  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at 
least  some  promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of  the 
sultan  of  Egypt.  Some  states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too  remote  ;  by 
some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary,  by  others  as  inevitable  :  the 
western  princes  were  involved  in  their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels ; 
and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy  of 
the  Greeks.  Instead  of  employing  in  their  favour  the  arms  and  trea- 
sures of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  had  foretold  their  approaching  ruin  ; 
and  his  honour  was  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecy. 
Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last  extremity  of  their  distress  ;  but  his 
compassion  was  tardy  ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  unavailing  ;  and  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen,  before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could 
sail  from  their  harbours.(3)  Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the 
Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality  :  the  Genoese  colony  of  Galatia 
negotiated  a  private  treaty,  and  the  sultan  indulged  them  in  the  delusive 
hope,  that  by  his  clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some  Byzantine  nobles,  basely  withdrew  from  the 
danger  of  their  country  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the  empe- 
ror, and  reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures  which  might  have 
raised  in  their  defence  whole  armies  of  mercenaries.(4)     The  indigent 

(1)  See  Voltaire  Hist.  Generate,  c.  91.  p.  294,  295.  He  was  ambitious  of  universal 
monarchy  ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the  name  anil  sty le  of  an  astronomer,  a  chy- 
mist,  &c. 

(2J  The  Baron  dc  Tott,  (torn.  iii.  p.  85—89.)  who  fortified  the  Dardanelles  against  the 
Russians  describes  in  a  lively,  and  even  comic,  strain  his  own  prowess  and  the  consternation 
of  the  Turks.  But  that  adventurous  traveller  does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaining  our  con 
fidence. 

(3)  Non  audivit,  iodignum  ducens,  says  the  honest  Antoninus;  but  as  the  Roman  court 
was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  the  more  courtly  expression  of  I'latina,  in animo 
fuisse  pontifici  juvare  Graecos,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  /Eneas  Sjlvius,  struciaui  classem, 
\<     CSpoild.  A.  I).  1453,  no.  3.) 

(i)  Antonin.  in  Proem. — b'pist.  Cardinal.  Isiilor.  Apud.  Spoiidaiium ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this  chaiacteristic  circumstance. 
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and  solitary  prince  prepared  however  to  sustain  his  formidable  adver- 
sary; but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the  peril,  his  strength  was  inade- 
quate to  the  contest.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  Turkish 
vanguard  swept  the  towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople :  submission  was  spared  aud  protected ;  whatever  presumed  to 
resist  was  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek  places  on  the 
Black  sea,  Mesembria,  Acheloum,  and  Bizon,  surrendered  on  the  first 
summons  ;  Selybria  alone  deserved  the  honours  of  a  siege  or  blockade  ; 
and  the  bold  inhabitants,  while  they  were  invested  by  land,  launched 
their  boats,  pillaged  the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  cap- 
tives in  the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of  Mahomet  himself 
all  was  silent  and  prostrate :  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of  five  miles ; 
and  from  thence  advancing  in  battle  array,  planted  before  the  gate  of 
St.  Romanus  the  imperial  standard ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April, 
formed  the  memorable  siege  of  Constantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  the  right  and  left  from 
the  Propontis  to  the  harbour :  the  Janizaries  in  the  front  were  stationed 
before  the  sultan's  tent ;  the  Ottoman  line  was  covered  by  a  deep  in- 
trenchment ;  and  a  subordinate  army  enclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and 
watched  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive  Phiielphus, 
who  resided  in  Greece  about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  confident, 
that  all  the  Turkish  forces,  of  any  name  or  value,  could  not  exceed  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  and  he  up- 
braids the  pusillanimity  of  the  nations,  who  had  tamely  yielded  to  a 
handful  of  Barbarians.  Such  indeed  might  be  the  regular  establishment 
of  the  capiculi,(1)  the  troops  of  the  porte,  who  marched  with  the  prince, 
and  were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury.  But  the  bashaws,  in  their  re- 
spective governments,  maintained  or  levied  a  provincial  militia  ;  many 
lands  were  held  by  a  military  tenure  ;  many  volunteers  were  attracted 
by  the  hope  of  spoil ;  and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm 
of  hungry  and  fearless  fanatics,  who  might  contribute  at  least  to  multiply 
the  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of  the  Christians. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  powers  is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcon- 
dyles,  and  Leonard  of  Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  but  Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and  more  accurate  judge ; 
and  bis  precise  definition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  does 
not  exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability. (2)  The  navy  of 
the  besiegers  was  less  formidable;  the  Propontis  was  overspread  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  sail;  but  of  these  no  more  than  eighteen 
could  be  rated  as  galleys  of  war  ;  and  the  far  greater  part  must  be  de- 
graded to  the  condition  of  store-ships  and  transports,  which  poured  into 
the  camp  fresh  supplies  of  men,  ammunition  and  provisions.  In  her  last 
decay,  Constantinople  was  still  peopled  with  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  but  these  numbers  are  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war, 
but  of  captivity;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of  mechanics,  of  priests,  of 
women,  and  ofmendevoid  of  that  spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimes 
exerted  for  the  common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost  excuse, 
the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant  frontier,  at  the  "ill  of  a 
tyrant  ;  but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose  his  life  in  the  defence  of  lii-. 
children  and  his  property,  has  lost  in  society  the  first  and  most  active 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  up  the  golden  cavi  rns, 
The  accumulated  wealth  "i  boarding  ai 
That    wealth  which,  granted  in  then  weeping  prince, 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  tbeli  gate*. 

(1)  The  Palatine  troops  are  styled  Capicutl,  ii»'  provincials,  Serai  cull  \  and  most  ol  the 
names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed  before  the  Cation  Natneh  "i  tollman 

II.  from  which  aud  his  «>»n  experience,  count  Marsigll  bas  posed  iu>-  milttarj  stale  ol 

the  Ottomau  empire, 

(2)  'the  observation  of  Phiielphus  is  approved  by  Cnsplnhui  In  lot    - 

In  Epilog   ill  Militia  Turcica,  p,  697.)    MarsigH  proves  tbat  the  effective  armies  of  the   ruiks 

ai<-  much  less  nun is  than  the)  appi  >>      In  the  army  that  besieged  Constantinople,  i  "• 

uardiu  ch icii si s  i  cc  h "i!«  uo  more  thau  fifteen  thousand  jautzarl 
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energies  of  nature.  By  the  emperor's  command,  a  particular  inquiry  had 
been  made  through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  citizens  or 
even  of  the  monks  were  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms  for  their  country  ; 
the  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phranza  ;(1)  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  ha 
informed  his  master,  with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was 
reduced  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.  Between 
Constantine  and  his  faithful  minister,  this  comfortless  secret  was  preserv- 
ed ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields,  cross-bows,  andmuskets  was  dis- 
tributed from  the  arsenal  to  the  city  bands.  They  derived- some  accession 
from  a  body  of  two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John  Jus- 
tiniani,  a  noble  Genoese:  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to  these  auxi- 
liaries ;  and  a  princely  recompense,  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  was  promised  to 
the  valour  and  victory  of  their  chief.  A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  it  was  supported  by  some  Greek  and  Italian 
vessels  of  war  and  merchandise  ;  and  the  ships  of  every  Christian  nation, 
that  successively  arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black  sea,  were  detained 
for  the  public  service.  Against  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a 
city  of  the  extent  of  thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen  miles,  was  defended  by 
a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia 
were  open  to  the  besiegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the 
Greeks  must  sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could  they  indulge  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  foreign  succour  or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  swords  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive  Christians  might  have  em- 
braced each  other,  and  awaited  in  patience  and  charity  the  stroke  of 
martyrdom ;  but  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  animated  only  by 
the  spirit  of  religion,  and  that  spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity 
and  discord.  Before  his  death,  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  had  re- 
nounced the  unpopular  measure  of  a  union  with  the  Latins  ;  nor  was 
the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress  of  his  brother  Constantine  imposed  a 
last  trial  of  flattery  and  dissimulation.(2)  With  the  demand  of  temporal 
aid,  his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual 
obedience :  his  neglect  of  the  church  was  excused  by  the  urgent  cares  of 
the  state  ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded  ;  yet  the  signs  of  re- 
pentance could  not  decently  be  overlooked;  a  legate  was  more  easily 
granted  than  an  army  ;  and  about  six  months  before  the  final  destruc- 
tion, the  cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia  appeared  in  that  character  with  a 
retinue  of  priests  and  soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend 
and  father  ;  respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and  private  sermons :  and 
with  the  most  obsequious  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed  the  act  of 
union,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence.  On  the  12th 
of  December,  the  two  nations,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the 
communion  of  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  pontiffs 
were  solemnly  commemorated  ;  the  names  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the  patriarch  Gregory,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  a  rebellious  people. 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  officiated  at  the 
altar  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  observed  with  horror,  that 
he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of  unleavened  bread,  and  poured  cold 
water  into  the  cup  of  the  sacrament.  A  national  historian  acknow- 
ledges with  a  blush,  that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  emperor  him- 
self, were  sincere  in  this  occasional  conformity. (3)     Their  hasty  and 

(1)  E?o  eidem  (Imp.)  tabcllas  exhibui  non  absque  dolore  et  moestitia,  mansitque  aptid  nos 
duos  aliis  occultus  nmnerus.  (Pliranza,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.)  With  some  indulgence  for  national  pre- 
judices, we  cannot  desire  a  more  authentic  witness,  not  only  of  public  fuels,  but  of  private 
counsels. 

(2)  In  Spondanus,  the  narrative  of  tbe  union  is  not  only  partial,  but  imperfect.  The  bishop 
ol  Partners  died  in  1642,  and  the  history  of  Dncas,  which  represents  these  scenes  (c.  36,  37-) 
with  such  truth  and  spirit,  was  not  printed  till  tbe  year  1C*>. 

(?)  I'hrauza,   one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the  measnit  was  adopted 
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unconditional  submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of  future  revisal ; 
but  tbe  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their  excuses  was  the  confession  of  their 
own  perjury.  When  they  were  pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest 
brethren,  "Have  patience  (they  whispered,)  have  patience  till  God 
"  shall  have  delivered  the  city  from  the  great  dragon  who  seeks  to  de- 
"  vour  us.  You  shall  then  perceive  whether  we  are  truly  reconciled 
"  with  the  Azymites."  But  patience  is  not  the  attribute  of  zeal ;  nor 
can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the  freedom  and  violence  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm.  From  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
sex,  and  of  every  degree,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  Gen- 
nadiuSj(l)  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy  man  was  in- 
visible ;  entranced,  as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  meditation  or  divine  rap- 
ture :  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  his  cell  a  speaking  tablet ;  and 
they  successively  withdrew,  after  reading  these  tremendous  words  :  "  O 
"  miserable  Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  truth  ;  and  why,  instead 
"  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing 
"  your  faith,  you  will  lose  your  city.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  I 
"  protest  in  thy  presence,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime.  O  miserable 
"  Romans,  consider,  pause  and  repent*  At  the  same  moment  that  you 
"  renounce  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  sub- 
"  mit  to  a  foreign  servitude."  According  to  the  advice  of  Gennadius, 
the  religious  virgins,  as  pure  as  angels,  and  as  proud  as  demons,  rejected 
the  act  of  union,  and  abjured  all  communion  with  the  present  and  future 
associates  of  the  Latins;  and  their  example  was  applauded  and  imitated 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery,  the 
devout  Greeks  dispersed  themselves  in  the  taverns  ;  drank  confusion  to 
the  slaves  of  the  pope  ;  emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of 
the  holy  Virgin  ;  and  besought  her  to  defend,  against  Mahomet,  the  city 
which  she  had  formerly  saved  from  Chosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the 
double  intoxication  of  zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  "  What 
"  occasion  have  we  for  succour,  or  union,  or  Latins?  far  from  us  be  the 
"  worship  of  the  Azymites  !"  During  the  winter  that  preceded  the 
Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was  distracted  by  this  epidemical  frenzy ; 
and  the  season  of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing 
charity  and  love,  served  only  to  fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the 
zealots.  The  confessors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  their 
votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  those  who  had  received 
the  communion  from  a  priest,  who  had  given  an  express  or  tacit  consent 
to  the  union.  His  service  at  the  altar  propagated  the  infection  to  the 
mute  and  simple  spectators  of  the  ceremony  :  they  forfeited,  by  the  im- 
pure spectacle,  the  virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  character  ;  nor  was  it  lawful, 
even  in  danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  prayers 
or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  been  polluted  by 
the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  deserted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  a 
heathen  temple,  by  the  clergy  and  people  ;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  si- 
lence prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often  smoked  with 
a  cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  resounded  with 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  Latins  were  the  most  odious 
of  heretics  and  infidels  ;  and  the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great 
duke,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in  Constantinople 
the  turban  id'  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's  hat. (2)     A 

only  propter  Bpem  auxilli :  he  affirms  with  pleasure,  lust  those  who  refuted  i"  perform  their 
devotions  in  St.  Sophia,  extra  i  ulpaui  el  In  pace  client,  (lib.  til.  c.  it) ) 

(l)  His  primitive  and  seculai  uame  waa  George  Scbolarlus,  which  he  changed  foi  that  of 
Gennadius,  either  when  in-  became  .i  monk  <>i  ;t  patriarch.  Mil  defence,  ji  Florence,  "i  the 
same  union  which   lie  ao  furloualj  attacked  it    Constantinople,  bai  tempted   i<>>    illatlua 

(Diatrlb.  cie  (..-oi^us,  in  Fabric.  iti"i»i ■••■    i.n> ,  i..m.  \    p.  7t'i<»    THC.i  t»  dniiie  I into  i».> 

men:  but  Reuaudol  (343    383.J  has  restored  tbe  tdeutit)  ol  his  person  aud  tbe  dupllcit]  •■< 
bis  .  linrai  tei 

— (  )  iivKioXtny,  KaXvfrrpa,  may  he  fairly  translated,  *  cardinal's  bat.     Hit  difference  of  i lie 
Greek  and  Latin  habits  imintteied  tha  schism. 
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sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots,  was  familiar  and  fatal 
to  the  Creeks  :  the  emperor  was  deprived  of  the  affection  and  support  of 
his  subjects;  and  their  native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation 
to  the  divine  decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Constantinople,  the  two 
sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  ;  the  Propontis 
by  nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art.  Between  the  two  waters,  the  basis 
of  the  triangle,  the  land-side  was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep 
ditch  of  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Against  this  line  of  fortification, 
which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of  six  miles,(l) 
the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack  ;  and  the  emperor,  after 
distributing  the  service  and  command  of  the  most  perilous  stations,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  the  external  wall.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege, 
the  Greek  soldiers  descended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  field  ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers,  one  Chris- 
tian was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks  ;  and,  after  these  bold  pre- 
ludes, they  were  prudently  content  to  maintain  the  rampart  with  their 
missile  weapons.  Nor  should  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity. 
The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base  ;  but  the  last  Constan- 
tine  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero  :  his  noble  band  of  volunteers  was  in- 
spired with  Roman  virtue ;  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries  supported  the 
honour  of  the  western  chivalry.  The  incessant  volleys  of  lances  and 
arrows  were  accompanied  with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire,  of 
their  musketry  and  cannon.  Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same 
time  either  five  or  even  ten  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and, 
according  to  the  closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder,  se- 
veral breastplates  and  bodies  were  transpierced  by  the  same  shot.  But 
the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with 
ruins.  Each  day  added  to  the  science  of  the  Christians ;  but  their  in- 
adequate stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each  day. 
Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful,  either  in  size  or  number ;  and  if  they 
possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they  feared  to  plant  them  on  the  walls, 
lest  the  aged  structure  should  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explo- 
sion. (2)  The  same  destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems; 
by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal,  riches,  and 
despotism.  The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has  been  separately  noticed; 
an  important  and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  the  times ;  but  that 
enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude ;(3) 
the  long  order  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  : 
fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places;  and 
of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in  the  power  and  activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may 
discern  the  infancy  of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master  who  counted 
the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and  fired  no  more  than 
seven  times  in  one  day.(4)  The  heated  metal  unfortunately  burst ; 
several  workmen  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist  was  admired 

(1)  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  measure  which  is  preserved  in 
the  wersts  of  Russia,  of  five  hundred  and  forty  seven  French  toises,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
four  three  fifths  to  a  degree.  The  six  miles  of  Phranza  do  not  exceed  four  English  miles. 
(d'Anville,  Mesures  ltineraires,  p.  61—123,  &.c.) 

(2)  At  indies  doctiores  nostri  facti  paravere  contra  hostes  machinanienta,  qua?  tamen  avare 
dabaiuur.  lJul\  is  eiat  nitri  modica  exigua  ;  tela  modica ;  bombardae,  si  aderant  incommo- 
ditatc  loci  primuai  hostes  offendere  maceriebus  alveisque  tectos  non  poterant.  Nam  si  qua; 
inagnae  erant,  ue  munis  coucuteretur  noster,  quiescebaut.  This  passage  of  Leonardus  Chiensis 
is  curious  and  important. 

(.")  According  to  Chalcondyles  and  Phranza  the  great  cannon  burst  ;  an  accident  which, 
according  to  Ducas,  was  prevented  by  the  artist's  skill.  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  speak 
of  the  same  gun. 

(4)  Near  a  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  French  and  English  fleets  in 
the  channel  were  proud  of  firing  three  hundred  shot  in  an  engagement  of  two  hours.  (Me- 
moires  de  Martin  du  Cellay,  lib.  x.  in  the  Collection  Generale,  ton),  xxi.  p.  25a.) 
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who  bethought  himself  of  preventing  the  danger  and  the  accident,  by 
pouring  oil,  after  each  explosion,  into  the  month  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of  more  sound  than  effect ; 
and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  Christian,  that  the  engineers  were  taught 
to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  salient  angles  of 
a  bastion.  However  imperfect,  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire 
made  some  impression  on  the  walls ;  and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the  enormous  chasm, 
and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault. (1)  Innumerable  fascines,  and  hogs- 
heads, and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on  each  other;  and  sueh  was 
the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that  the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were 
pushed  headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  instantly  buried  under  the  ac- 
cumulated mass.  To  fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers  ;  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged;  and,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven  in  the  day  was  still  un- 
ravelled in  the  night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  practice 
of  mines  ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky  ;  in  every  attempt,  he  was  stopped  and 
undermined  by  the  Christian  engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  in- 
vented of  replenishing  those  subterraneous  passages  with  gunpowder, 
and  blowing  whole  towers  and  cities  into  the  air.(2)  A  circumstance 
that  distinguishes  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  is  the  reunion  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  artillery.  The  cannon  were  intermingled  with  the 
mechanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts  ;  the  bullet  and  the  bat- 
tering-ram were  directed  against  the  same  walls  ;  nor  had  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire. 
A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on  rollers  :  this  port- 
able magazine  of  ammunition  and  fascines  was  protected  by  a  threefold 
covering  of  bulls'  hides :  incessant  volleys  were  securely  discharged  from 
the  loop-holes  ;  in  the  front,  three  doors  were  contrived  for  the  alternate 
sally  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers  and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a 
staircase  to  the  upper  platform,  and  as  high  as  the  level  of  that  platform, 
a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised  by  pulleys  to  form  a  bridge,  and  grapple 
with  the  adverse  rampart.  By  these  various  arts  of  annoyance,  some  as 
new  as  they  were  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  the  tower  of  St.  Itomanus 
was  at  length  overturned:  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Turks  were  re- 
pulsed from  the  breach,  and  interrupted  by  darkness;  but  they  trusted, 
that  with  the  return  of  light  they  should  renew  the  attack  with  fresh 
vigour  and  decisive  success.  Of  this  pause  of  action,  this  interval  of 
hope,  each  moment  was  improved  by  the  activity  of  the  emperor  and 
Justiniani,  who  passed  the  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours 
which  involved  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with  astonishment  and  grief,  that  his 

w len  turret  had  been  reduced  to  ashes:  the  ditch  was  cleared  and 

restored  ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Itomanus  was  again  strong  and  entire. 
He  deplored  the  failure  of  his  design;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclama- 
tion, that  the  word  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not 
have  compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so  short  a  time,  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  infidels. 

The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold  and  tardy  ;  but  in 
the  first  apprehension  of"  a  siege,  ( lonstantine  had  negotiated,  in  the  isles 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensable  sup- 
plies.    As  early  as  the  beginning  of  April,  five;  :j)  great  ships,  equipped 

(1)  I  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  in  emulate  the  bloody  and  obstinate 
eloquence  of  the  abb  de  Vertot,  in  bis  prolix  descriptions  "t  the  sieges  "t  Rhodes,  Malta, 
&c.  But  that  agreeable  historian  bad  a  turn  for  romance ;  and  as  be  wrote  to  please  the  order, 
he  has  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  elm  i 

(2>  The  flrsl  tbeorj  ol  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  1480,  in  a  Ms.  ol  i.nnjf  <■( 
Sienna.  (Tiraboscbi,  torn,  m  i>.  I,  i>.  324.)  rhei  were  flrsl  practised  il  Sarzauella,  In 
ii  .     hul  the  bououi  and  improvemcni  ascribed  to  Petei   >\  Navarre,  »ii"  used 

them  with  success  in  the  wars  "I  Italy.     (Ilisi    de  la  I  Igue  d<  Cambraj  l. mi.  Ii.  p. 93     :>',  ) 

(3)  it  is  singular  that  th<    Greeks  Bb.ou.ld  not  agree  iu  the  numbei  oi  tbest  Illustrious  ve*. 
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for  merchandise  and  war,  would  have  sailed  From  the  harbour  of  Chios, 
had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north.(l)  One  of  these 
ships  bore  the  imperial  flag ;  the  remaining  four  belonged  to  the  Genoese ; 
and  they  were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vege- 
tables, and  above  all,  with  soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the  service  of  the 
capital.  After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second  day, 
a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Propontis :  but  the  city  was  already  invested  by  sea  and  land  ;  and 
the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  re- 
pel, those  bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his  mind  the 
geographical  picture  of  Constantinople,  will  conceive  and  admire  the 
greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five  Christian  ships  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press  both  of  sails  and  oars,  against 
a  hostile  fleet,  of  three  hundred  vessels  ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp, 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spectators, 
who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  momentous  succour.  At  the 
first  view  that  event  could  not  appear  doubtful :  the  superiority  of  the 
Moslems  was  beyond  all  measure  or  account ;  and,  in  a  calm,  their  num- 
bers and  valour  must  inevitably  have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and 
imperfect  navy  had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  will  of  the  sultan :  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the  Turks 
have  acknowledged,  that  if  God  had  given  them  the  earth,  he  had  left 
the  sea  to  the  infidels  ;(2)  and  a  series  of  defeats,  a  rapid  progress  of 
decay,  has  established  the  truth  of  their  modest  confession.  Except 
eighteen  galleys  of  some  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted  of  open 
boats,  rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with  troops, 
and  destitute  of  cannon ;  and  since  courage  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest  of  the  janizarries  might 
tremble  on  a  new  element.  In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and 
lofty  ships  were  guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and  perils  of  the  sea. 
Their  weight  wag  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak  obstacle  that  im- 
peded their  passage  :  their  artillery  swept  the  waters  :  their  liquid  fire 
was  poured  on  the  heads  of  their  adversaries,  who,  with  the  design  of 
hoarding,  presumed  to  approach  them  ;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the  im- 
perial vessel,  which  had  been  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by  the 
Genoese;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were  twice  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  himself  sat  on  horseback  on 
the  beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by  his  voice  and  presence,  by  the 
promise  of  reward,  and  by  fear,  more  potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy. 
The  passions  of  his  soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,(3)  seemed 
to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord 
of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless  and  impotent  effort  into 
the  sea.  His  loud  reproaches,  and  the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the 
Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody,  than  the  two  former ; 
and  I  must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranza, 
who  affirms  from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve  thousand 

sels :  five  of  Dueas,  (he  four  of  Pliranza  and  Leonardus,  and  the  two  of  Clialcondyles,  must 
be  extended  to  the  smaller,  or  confined  to  the  larger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  of  these  ships 
to  Frederic  III.  confounds  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west. 

(1)  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance,  of  language  and  geography,  the  president 
Cousin  detains  them  at  Chios  with  a  south,  and  wafts  them  to  Constantinople  with  a  north, 
wind. 

(2J  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy,  may  he  observed  in  Rycaut, 
(State  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  372—578)  Thevenot,  (Voyages,  p.  1.  p.  229-242.)  and 
ToH  ;  (Meinoires,  toui.  iii.)  the  last  of  whom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  ainare  his 
reader. 

(3)  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  before  my  eves  the  living  picture  which  Thucydides  (lib.  vu. 
c.  71.)  has  drawn  of  the  passions  and  gestures  of  the  Athenians  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the 
preaf  uailwur  of  Syracuse. 
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men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day-  They  fled  in  disorder  to  the  thorps  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  while  the  Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt, 
steered  along  the  Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain  of 
the  harbour.  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  that  the  whole 
Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their  arms;  but  the  admiral,  or 
captain  bashaw,  found  some  consolation  for  a  painful  wound  in  his  eye, 
by  representing  that  accident  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Baltha  Ogli 
was  a  renegade  of  the  race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes  ;  his  military  cha- 
racter was  tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice;  and  under  the 
despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfortune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
jruilt.  His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of 
Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence,  the  captain  bashaw  was  extended  on 
the  ground  by  four  slaves,  and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a 
golden  rod;(l)  his  death  had  been  pronounced;  and  he  adored  the  cle- 
mency of  the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder  punishment  of 
confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction  of  this  suppply  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused  the  supineness  of  their  western  allies. 
Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions 
of  the  crusades  had  buried  themselves  in  a  voluntary  and  inevitable 
grave ;  but  the  situation  of  the  imperial  city  was  strong  against  her 
enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends  ;  and  a  rational  and  moderate  ar- 
mament of  the  maritime  states  might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  and  maintained  a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the 
deliverance  of  Constantinople;  the  more  distant  powers  were  insensible 
of  its  danger;  and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huniades, 
resided  in  the  Turkish  camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the 
operations,  of  the  sultan.(2) 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  divan ;  yet 
the  Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  resistance  so  obstinate  and  surprising, 
had  fatigued  the  perseverance  of  Mahomet.  He  began  to  meditate  a 
retreat,  and  the  siege  would  have  been  speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition 
and  jealousy  of  the  second  vizier  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice 
of  Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Byzantine  court.  The  reduction  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless, 
unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbour  as  well  as  from 
the  land  ;  but  the  harbour  was  inacessible ;  an  impenetrable  chain  was 
now  defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller  size, 
with  several  galleys  and  sloops ;  and  instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  the 
Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the 
open  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and 
executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land 
his  lighter  vessels  and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher 
part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles  ;  the  ground  is  un- 
even, and  was  overspread  with  thickets ;  and,  as  the  road  must  be  opened 
behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage  or  total  destruction  must 
depend  on  the  option  of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants  were 
ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  devoured  ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  plank  ;  and  to 
render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the 
fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  galleys  and  brigantines  of  fifty 
and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the   Bosphorus  shore;  arranged 

(1)  According  to  the  exaggeration  or  corrupt  text  of  nncas,  (c  38.)  this  qolden  har  was  of 
the  enormoua  and  incredible  \Mi^iit  of  five  hundred  libra  or  poundt.  Boulllaud'a  reading  of 
live  hundred  drai  inns,  01  ii v .  pounds,  i^  sufficient  to  ex<  n  i-<-  tbe  arm  >>i  Mahomel  aud  bruise 
tbe  sat  ^  of  bis  admiral. 

(2)  Ducas,  who  confesses  himself  111  informed  of  thealhirsof  Hungary,  assigns  a  motive 

of  snperstition,  a  fatal  belief  that  Constantinople  v  ould  i"  the  t the  i  urkisb  conquests. 

See  Phranza  (lib   ill   i    20.)  and  Spoudaitus. 
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successively  on  rollers ;  and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and 
pulleys.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the  helm  and  the 
prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails  were  unfurled  to  the  winds ;  and  the  la- 
hour  was  cheered  by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered  over  the 
plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  harbour,  far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks. 
The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation 
and  confidence  which  it  inspired :  but  the  notorious  and  unquestionable 
fact,  was  displayed  before  the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the 
two  nations.(l)  A  similar  stratagem  had  been  repeatedly  practised  by 
the  ancients :(2)  the  Ottoman  galleys  (I  must  again  repeat)  should  be 
considered  as  large  boats;  and,  if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the 
distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle(3)  has  per- 
haps been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.(4)  As  soon  as 
Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  arm}',  he 
constructed,  in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cu- 
bits in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  length  :  it  was  formed  of  casks  and 
hogsheads,  joined  with  rafters  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid 
floor.  On  this  floating  battery,  he  planted  one  of  his  largest  cannon, 
while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with  troops  and  scaling-ladders  approached 
the  most  accessible  side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin 
conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  Christians  had  been  accused  for  not 
destroying  these  unfinished  works  ;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was 
controlled  and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt 
to  burn  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance 
prevented  their  approach ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken  : 
forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massa- 
cred at  Ins  command  ;  nor  could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by 
the  just  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing  from  the  walls  the  heads 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  mussulman  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty 
days,  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be  averted.  The  di- 
minutive garrison  was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack;  the  fortifications, 
which  had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were  dismantled  on  all 
sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon ;  many  breaches  were  opened,  and  near  the 
gate  of  St.  Romanus,  four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  For 
the  payment  of  his  feeble  and  mutinous  trooops,  Constantine  was  com- 
pelled to  despoil  the  churches,  with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitution  ; 
and  Ins  sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of  the  union.  A 
spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant  of  the  Christian  strength  ;  the 
Genoese  and  Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  re- 
spective service ;  and  Justiniani  and  the  great  duke,  whose  ambition 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  words  of  peace  and  capitula- 
tion had  been  sometimes  pronounced  ;  and  several  embassies  had  passed 
between  the  camp  and  the  city. (5)  The  Greek  emperor  was  humbled 
by  adversity ;  and  would  have  yielded  to  any  terms  compatible  with 

(1)  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  four  Greeks  is  confirmed  by  Cantemir  (p.  96)  from  the 
Turkish  annals;  but  I  could  wish  to  coutiact  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  to  prolong  the 
term  of  one  night. 

(2)  Pbranza  relates  two  examples  of  similar  transportations  over  the  si\  miles  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  the  one  fabulous  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  the  other  true 
of  Nicetas,  a  Greek  general  in  the  tenth  century.  To  these  he  might  have  added  a  bold  en 
terpiise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum.  (Folybius,  lib. 
vui.  p.  749.  edit.  Gionov.) 

(3)  A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar  undertaking,  (Spoiid  \. 
D.  1158.  no.  37.)  might  possibly  be  the  adviser  and  agent  of  Mahomet. 

(i)  I  particularly  allude  to  our  own  emhaikations  on  the  lakes  of  Canada  in  the  >ears  1776 
ami  1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  so  fruitless  in  the  event. 

Chalcondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  negotiation  ;  and  as 
-  ni-itlier  glorious  not  salutary,   the  faithful  Phranza  spares   his  prince  even  the  thought 
of  .i  sill  tender. 
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religion  and  royalty.  The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers ;  still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his  own  use  the 
Byzantine  treasures;  and  he  accomplished  a  sacred  duty  in  presenting 
to  the  gabours,  the  choice  of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  or  of  death.  The 
avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have  been  satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ducats;  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  capital  of  the  oast : 
to  the  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the  people  a  free  toleration, 
or  a  safe  departure;  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution of  finding  either  a  throne,  or  a  grave,  under  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople. A  sense  of  honour  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  forbade 
Pala;ologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  ;  and  he 
determined  to  abide  the  last  extremities  of  war.  Several  days  were  em- 
ployed by  the  sultan  in  the  preparations  for  the  assault ;  and  a  respite 
was  granted  by  his  favourite  science  of  astrology,  which  had  fixed  on 
the  29th  of  May,  as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th  he  issued  his  final  orders;  assembled  in  his  presence  the  military 
chiefs ;  and  dispersed  his  heralds  through  the  camp  to  proclaim  the  duty, 
and  the  motives  of  the  perilous  enterprise.  Fear  is  the  first  principle 
of  a  despotic  government ;  and  his  menaces  were  expressed  in  the  orien- 
tal style,  that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a 
bird,(l)  should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  bashaws  and  janizaries  were  the  offspring  of  Christian  pa- 
rents; but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were  perpetuated  by  suc- 
cessive adoption  ;  and  in  the  gradual  change  of  individuals,  the  spirit  of 
a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda,  is  kept  alive  by  imitation  and  discipline. 
In  this  holy  warfare,  the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds 
with  prayer,  their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions ;  and  to  abstain  from  food 
till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited  the  tents, 
to  instil  the  desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance  of  spending  an  im- 
mortal youth  amidst  the  rivers  and  gardens  of  paradise,  and  in  the 
embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgins.  Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted 
to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and  visible  rewards.  A  double  pay  was  pro- 
mised to  the  victorious  troops  ;  "  The  city  and  the  buildings,"  said  Ma- 
homet, "  are  mine  ;  but  I  resign  to  your  valour  the  captives  and  the 
"  spoil,  the  treasures  of  gold  and  beauty  ;  be  rich  and  be  happy.  Many 
"are  the  provinces  of  my  empire  :  the  intrepid  soldier  who  first  ascends 
"  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  government  of 
u  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy  ;  and  my  gratitude  shall  accumulate  his 
"  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure  of  his  own  hopes."  Such 
various  and  potent  motives  diffused  among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour, 
regardless  of  life,  and  impatient  for  action  :  the  camp  re-echoed  with 
the  Moslem  shouts  of  "  God  is  God,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
"is  the  apostle  of  God  ;"(2)  and  the  sea  and  land,  from  Galata  to  the 
seven  towers,  were  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires. 
Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  ;  who,  with  loud  and  im- 

(1)  These  wings  (Cbalcondyles.  lil>.  viii.  p.  200.)  are  no  in. ire  than  an  oriental  ligure ;  but 
in  lUe  tragedy  of  Irene,  Mahomet  I  passion  soars  above  sense  and  reason  : 

si hi  ilie  fierce  north,  upon  his  frozen  wings, 

Beai  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds. 
I nd  seal  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariot- 
Thence  should  my  fury  drag  bimdown  i"  <<>rtures. 
ltesiiles  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  I.  rhal  the  operation  of  the  winds  must 
be  i  onflned  i>>  the  lower  region  ol  the  air.    '-'.   Dial  tbe  name,  etymology,  and  the  fable  of  the 
Pleiades  are  purelj  Greek,  (Si  boliasl   ad  Homer.   > .  686     i  udoi  la  in  Ionia,  p. 
ih .I .  lib,  in,  c    10.     Heine,  ;•■  229.  not.  682  i  and  bad  no  affinity  with  the  astronom)  ol  the 
east,  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  rabul.  in  Syni  ne  des 

aii  .  &c.  torn.  vl.  |>.  73    78.    Gabelin    Hist,  du  Calendrler,  p.  73 )  which  Mahoun 
studied.    3.   Tin-  golden  cbariol  does  n  .  fiction ;  but  I  mui 

iii.it  in.  John  ounded  tbe  Pleiades  with  tbe  greal  beai  or  waggon,  the xodiac  with 

a  northern  constellation  ; 

{")  Phranza  quarrel  n  acclamations,  not  foi  the  name  of  Ood,  but  for  that 

of  the  prophet :  the  pious  zeal  of  Voltaire  is  excessive  and  even  ridiculous. 
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potent  complaints,  deplored  the  guilt,  or  the  punishment,  of  their  sins. 
The  celestial  image  of  the  virgin  had  been  exposed  in  solemn  procession  ; 
but  their  divine  patroness  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties  :  they  accused 
the  obstinacy  of  the  emperor  for  refusing  a  timely  surrender ;  anticipated 
the  horrors  of  their  fate ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose  and  security  of 
Turkish  servitude-  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest  of  the 
allies,  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  to  prepare  them,  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  general  assault. 
The  last  speech  of  Palaeologus  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire :(l)  he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he  vainly  attempted  to  infuse 
the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his  own  mind.  In  this  world  all 
was  comfortless  and  gloomy ;  and  neither  the  gospel  nor  the  church  has 
proposed  any  conspicuous  recompense  to  the  heroes  who  fall  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  But  the  example  of  their  prince,  and  the  con- 
finement of  a  siege,  had  armed  these  warriors  with  the  courage  of  despair  ; 
and  the  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the  feelings  of  the  historian 
Phrariza,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  mournful  assembly.  They 
wept,  they  embraced;  regardless  of  their  families  and  fortunes,  they  de- 
voted their  lives  ;  and  each  commander,  departing  to  his  station,  main- 
tained all  night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch  on  the  rampart.  The 
emperor  and  some  faithful  companions,  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted  into  a  mosch,  and  devoutly 
received  with  tears  and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion. 
He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which  resounded  with  cries 
and  lamentations  ;  solicited  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  in- 
jured,-(2)  and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  the  guards,  and  explore 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  distress  and  fall  ot  the  last  Con- 
stantine  are  more  glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine 
Caesars. 

In  the  confusion  of  darkness,  an  assailant  may  sometimes  succeed  ; 
but  in  this  great  and  general  attack,  the  military  judgment  and  astro- 
logical knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him  to  expect  the  morning,  the 
memorable  29th  of  May,  in  the  year  1453  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
preceeding  night  had  been  strenuously  employed  :  the  troops,  the  cannon, 
and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  in  many 
parts  presented  a  smooth  and  level  passage  to  the  breach  ;  and  his  four- 
score galleys  almost  touched  with  their  prows  and  their  scaling-ladders 
the  less  defensible  walls  of  the  harbour.  Under  pain  of  death,  silence 
was  enjoined  ;  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  and  sound  are  not  obe- 
dient to  discipline  or  fear ;  each  individual  might  suppress  his  voice  and 
measure  his  footsteps ;  but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must 
inevitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  clamours,  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  the  towers.  At  daybreak,  without 
the  customary  signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks  assaulted  the  city 
by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  similitude  of  a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has 
been  applied  to  the  closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack.(3) 
The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  host,  a  voluntary 
crowd,  who  fought  without  order  or  command  ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age 
or  childhood,  of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp 
in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyrdom.  The  common  impulse 
drove  them  onwards  to  the  wall :  the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  in- 
stantly precipitated ;  and  not  a  dart,  nor  a  bullet,  of  the  Christians  was 

(1)  1  am  nfraid  tliat  this  discourse  was  composed  by  Phranza  himself;  and  it  smells  so 
er.isslv  of  the  sermon  and  the  convent,  that  I  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  pronounced  by 
Constantine.  Leonardus  assigns  him  another  speech,  in  which  he  addresses  himself  more 
respectfully  to  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 

(2)  This  abasement,  which  devotion  has  sometimes  extorted  from  dying  princes,  is  an 
Improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  :  it  is  more  easy  to  forgive 
four  hundred  and  ninety  times,  than  once  to  ask  pardon  of  an  inferior. 

(3)  Besides  the  ten  thousand  guards,  and  the  snilors  and  the  marines,  Ducas  numbers  in 
his  general  assault  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lurks,  both  horse  and  foot. 
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idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated  throng.  But  their  strength  and  ammu- 
nition were  exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence  ;  the  ditch  was  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  they  supported  the  footsteps  of  their  compa- 
nions ;  and  of  this  devoted  vanguard,  the  death  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  life.  Under  their  respective  bashaws  and  sanjaks,  the  troops 
of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were  successively  led  to  the  charge  :  their 
progress  was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two  hours, 
the  Greeks  still  maintained  and  improved  their  advantage ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by 
a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  In  that  fatal  moment,  the 
janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on 
horseback,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge  of 
their  valour  :  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  domestic  troops, 
whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasions;  and  the  tide  of  battle  was 
directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and  eye.  His  numerous  ministers  of 
justice  were  posted  behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish; 
and  if  danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the 
rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in 
the  martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  attaballs ;  and  experience 
has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  sounds,  by  quickening  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  machine  more 
forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour.  From  the  lines,  the 
galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  on  all  sides; 
and  the  camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance 
or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  single  combats  of  the  heroes 
of  history  or  fable  amuse  our  fancy  and  engage  our  affections ;  the 
skilful  evolutions  of  war  may  inform  the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary, 
though  pernicious,  science ;  but  in  the  uniform  and  odious  pictures  of  a 
general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and  horror,  and  confusion:  nor  shall  I 
strive,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles,  to  deli- 
neate a  scene  of  which  there  could  be  no  spectators,  and  of  which  the 
actors  themselves  were  incapable  of  forming  auy  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to  the  bullet, 
or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of 
his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the  chief, 
whose  arms  and  counsels  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city.  As  he 
withdrew  from  his  station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived 
and  stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor  :  "  Your  wound,"  exclaimed 
Palaeologus,  "  is  slight :  the  danger  is  pressing:  your  presence  is   ne- 

"  cessary :  and  whither  will  you  retire? 1   will  retire,"  said  the 

trembling  Genoese,  "  by  the  same  road  which  God  lias  opened  to  the 
"  lurks:"  and  at  these  words  he  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the 
breaches  of  the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusillanimous  act,  he  stained  the 
honours  of  a  military  life  ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Ga- 
lata,  or  the  isle  of  Chios,  were  imbittered  by  his  own  and  the  public 
reproach. ( I )  Hi.  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Latin  auxiliaries;  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken  when  the  attack 
«■!■■  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  number  of  the  Ottomans  was 
fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  time-;  superior  to  that  of  the  Christians  ;  the 

double  walls  were  reduced  l>\  the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins:  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  several  mile-,  some  places  must  lie  found  more  easy  of  access,  or 
more  feebly  guarded ;  and  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate  in  a  single 
point,  the  whole  city  was irrecoverablj  lost.  The  first  "ho  deserved  the 
sultan's   reward,   was   Hassan   the  janizary,  of  gigantic   stature   and 

(1)  In  i ho  severe  censure  of  the  iii-iii  of  Justiniani,   Pliranw  expresses  i  Is  "»  n  feelings, 

mid  those  ><\  tbe  public,    i  <>i  some  private  reasons,  be  Is  treated  »nii  more  lenity i  respect 

hy  Ducas ;  but  the  words  ol  Leonardus  Cbleii  Is  express  bis  stroaig  and  rcceni  ludlgimiiun, 
glorias,  salmis  auique  oulltus.  In  tbe  whole  series  "i  tbeli  eastern  pi.in  > ,  bis  countryuiM, 
the  Genoese,  were  always  suspected,  and  often  . 
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strength.  With  his  scimitar  in  one  hand,  and  his  buckler  in  the  other, 
lie  ascended  the  outward  fortification  :  of  the  thirty  janizaries,  who  were 
emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Hassan 
and  his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the  summit ;  the  giant  was  pre- 
cipitated from  the  rampart,  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was  again  oppressed 
by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that  the 
achievement  was  possible :  the  walls  and  towers  were  instantly  covered 
with  a  swarm  of  Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage 
ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes.  Amidst  these  mul- 
titudes, the  emperor,(l)  who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  general 
and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen,  and  finally  lost.  The  nobles,  who  fought 
round  his  person,  sustained,  till  their  last  breath,  the  honourable  names 
of  Palaeologus  and  Cantacuzene:  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard, 
"  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my  head  ?"(2)  and  his  last 
fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.(3)  The 
prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  the  purple.  Amidst  the  tu- 
mult he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a 
mountain  of  the  slain.  After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  were  no 
more  :  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city ;  and  many  were  pressed  and 
stifled  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious 
Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  streets  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who 
had  forced  the  gate  Phenar  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.(4)  In  the  first 
heat  of  their  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  Christians  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  but  avarice  soon  prevailed  over  cruelty ;  and  the  victors  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter,  if  the 
valour  of  the  emperor  and  his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for 
a  similar  opposition  in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a 
siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the 
power  of  Chosroes,  the  chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irretrievably  sub- 
dued by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Second.  Her  empire  only  had  been 
subverted  by  the  Latins;  her  religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the 
Moslem  conquerors. (5) 

The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing ;  yet  such  was  the 
extent  of  Constantinople,  that  the  more  distant  quarters  might  prolong 
some  moments  the  happy  ignorance  of  their  ruin.(6)  But  in  the  gene- 
ral consternation,  in  the  feelings  of  selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tu- 
mult and  thunder  of  the  assault,  a  sleepless  night  and  morning  must 
have  elapsed  :  nor  can  I  believe  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awaken- 
ed by  the  janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.  On  the  assur- 
rance  of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents  were  instantly 

(1)  Ducas  kills  him  with  two  blows  of  Turkish  soldiers;  Chalcoudyles  wounds  liiin  in  the 
shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gale.  The  grief  of  Phranza  carrying  bim  among  the 
enemy,  escapes  from  the  precise  image  of  his  death  ;  but  we  may,  without  flattery,  apply 
these  noble  lines  of  Dryden  : 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field  ; 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  ihe  slain, 
Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath, 
There  they  will  rind  him  at  his  manly  length, 
With  his  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged. 

(2)  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1455,  do.  10.)  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation,  wishes  to  absolve  this 
demand  from  (he  guilt  of  suicide. 

(5)  Leonardos  Chiensus  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks,  had  they  known  the  em- 
peror, would  have  laboured  to  save  and  secure  a  captive  so  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 

(4)  tantemir,  p.  96.  The  Christian  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  had  flanked  and 
retarded  ibis  naval  attack 

(5)  Chalcoudyles  ui"St  absurdly  supposes  that  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  the  Asiatics, 
in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy  j  and  the  grammarians  of  the  fifteenth  century 
are  happy  to  melt  down  the  uncouth  appellation  of  lurks  into  the  more  classic  name  of 
Tt  ticri. 

(G)  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  so  vast  was  the  city, 
and  so  careless  were  the  inhabitants,  that  much  tine  elapsed  before  the  distant  quarters 
knew  that  they  were  captives;  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  c.  191.),  and  Usher  (Anual.  p  78),  who 
lias  quoted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  pass-tge  of  similar  import 
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deserted  ;  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  flocked  together  in  the  streets, 
(ike  a  herd  of  timid  animals,  as  if  accumulated  weakness  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  strength,  or  in  the  vain  hope,  that,  amid  the  crowd,  each  in- 
dividual might  be  safe  and  invisible.  From  every  part  of  the  capital 
they  flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ;  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the 
sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries,  were 
filled  with  the  multitude  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, of  priests,  monks,  and  religious  virgins  :  the  doors  were  barred 
on  the  inside,  and  they  sought  protection  from  the  sacred  dome,  which 
they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and  polluted  edifice.  Their 
confidence  was  founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impostor, 
that  one  day  the  Turks  should  enter  Constantinople,  and  pursue  the 
Romans  as  far  as  the  column  of  Constantine,  in  the  square  before 
St.  Sophia  ;  but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calamities  :  that  an 
angel  would,  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  would 
deliver  the  empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  column.  "  Take  this  sword,"  would  he  say,  "  and 
"  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord."  At  these  animating  words,  the  Turks 
would  instantly  fly,  and  the  victorious  Romans  would  drive  them  from 
the  west,  and  from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  is 
on  this  occasion,  that  Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and  much  truth,  upbraids 
the  discord  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  "  Had  that  angel  appeared," 
exclaims  the  historian,  "  had  he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes  if  you 
"  would  consent  to  the  union  of  the  church,  even  then,  in  that  fatal 
"  moment,  you  would  have  rejected  your  safety,  or  have  deceived  your 
"  God."(l) 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy  angel,  the  doors  were 
broken  with  axes ;  and,  as  the  Turks  encountered  no  resistance,  their 
bloodless  hands  were  employed  in  selecting  and  securing  the  multitude 
of  their  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty,  and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  at- 
tracted their  choice ;  and  the  right  of  property  was  decided  among 
themselves  by  a  prior  seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority 
of  command.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male  captives  were  bound 
with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  girdles.  The  senators  were 
linked  with  their  slaves;  the  prelates  with  the  porters  of  the  church  ; 
and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class  with  noble  maids,  whose  faces  had 
been  invisible  to  the  sun  and  their  nearest  kindred.  In  this  common 
captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were  confounded ;  the  ties  of  nature  were 
cut  asunder;  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the  father's 
groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  children. 
The  loudest  in  their  waitings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from  the 
altar  with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and  dishevelled  hair  :  and 
we  should  piously  believe,  that  few  could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils 
of  the  haram  to  those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfortunate  Greeks, 
of  these  domestic  animals,  whole  strings  were  rudely  driven  through 
the  streets  ;  and  as  the  conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey, 
their  trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.  At  the 
same  hour,  a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations  of  the  capital  ;  nor  could 
any  palace,  however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  the  Greeks.  Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted  people 
were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet  ;  exchanged  or 
sold,  according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  <>t  their  masters,  and  dispersed 
in  remote  servitude  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Among  these  we  may  notice  Borne  remarkable  characters.  The  histo- 
rian Phranza,  first  chamberlain  and  principal  secretary,  was  involved, 

1 1)  ThU  lively  description  is  extracted  from  Ducas  (c.  39.),  who,  I  was 

sent  ambassador  from  the  prince  ol  Lesbos  to  (be  sultan  (<     14         I  111  I 
in  1463  (Pbranra,  lib.  lit.  c.  ...  that  Island  musi   bave  been   Pull  "i   Hie  fugitives  .>i  i 
luuuinople,  who  delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  tin  lah  ol  ibeli  misei   . 
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with  his  family,  in  the  common  lot.  After  suffering,  four  months,  the 
hardships  of  slavery,  lie  recovered  his  freedom :  in  the  ensuing  winter 
he  ventured  to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife  from  the  mir  bashi, 
or  master  of  horse  ;  but  his  two  children,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty,  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  himself.  The  daughter 
of  Phranza  died  in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  virgin ;  his  son,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy,  and  was  stabbed  by 
the  hand  of  the  royal  lover.(l)  A  deed  thus  inhuman  cannot  surely 
be  expiated  by  the  taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released  a  Grecian 
matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a  Latin  ode  from  Philel- 
phus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife  in  that  noble  family.(2)  The  pride  or 
cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  most  sensibly  gratified  by  the 
capture  of  a  Roman  legate  ;  but  the  dexterity  of  cardinal  Isidore  eluded 
the  search,  and  he  escaped  fram  Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit. (3)  The 
chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbour  was  still  occupied  by  the 
Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.  They  had  signalized  their  valour 
in  the  siege  :  they  embraced  the  moment  of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish 
mariners  were  dissipated  in  the  pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hoisted 
sail,  the  beach  was  covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd  ;  but 
the  means  of  transportation  were  scanty ;  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  se- 
lected their  countrymen  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fairest  promises  of 
the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evacuated  their  houses,  and  em- 
barked with  their  most  precious  effects. 

In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  historian  is  condemned  to  re- 
peat the  tale  of  uniform  calamity  :  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  by 
the  same  passions  ;  and  when  those  passions  may  be  indulged  without 
control,  small,  alas  !  is  the  difference  between  civilized  and  savage  man. 
Amidst  the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are  not 
accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  Christian  blood  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  their  maxims  (the  maxims  of  antiquity)  the  lives  of  the  van- 
quished were  forfeited  ;  and  the  legitimate  reward  of  the  conqueror  was 
derived  from  the  service,  the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of  both 
sexes.(4)  The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had  been  granted  by  the  sultan 
to  his  victorious  troops ;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more  productive 
than  the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no  regular  division  was  attempted 
of  the  spoil,  the  respective  shares  were  not  determined  by  merit ;  and 
the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the  followers  of  the  camp, 
who  had  declined  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of 
their  depredations  could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction ;  the 
total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire,  has  been  valued  at  four 
million  of  ducats  ;(5)  and  of  this  sum,  a  small  part  was  the  property  of 
the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the  merchants  of  An- 
cona.  Of  these  foreigners,  the  stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpe- 
tual circulation  ;  but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle 
ostentation  of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  in- 

(1)  See  Phranza,  lib.  iii.  c.  20,  21.     His  expressions  are  positive:  Ameras  sni  mann  jugn- 

lavit volebat  eniin  eo  tuipiter  et  uefarie  ahuti.     Me  miserum  et  infeliceni.     Yet  be 

could  only  learn  from  report,  tbe  bloody  or  impure  scenes  tbat  were  acted  iu  the  dark  recesses 
of  tbe  seraglio. 

(2)  See  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  c.  1.  p.  290.)  and  Lancelot  (Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn  x.  p.  718 J.  1  sbould  be  curious  to  learn  how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy, 
*hom  he  so  often  reviles  as  the  most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of  tyrants. 

(5)  Tbe  Commentaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose  that  be  craftily  placed  bis  cardinal's  bat  on  the 
bead  of  a  corpse,  which  was  cut  of  and  exposed  in  triumph,  while  the  legate  himself  was 
bought  and  delivered,  as  a  captive  of  no  value.  The  great  Belgic  chronicle  adorns  bis  escape 
with  new  adventures,  which  be  suppicssed  (says  Spoildauus,  A.  D.  1453.  no.  15.)  iu  bis  own 
letters,  lest  be  should  lose  the  merit  and  reward  of  suffering  for  Christ. 

(4)  itusbequius  expatiates,  with  pleasure  and  applause,  on-the  rights  of  war.  and  the  use  of 
slavery,  among  the  ancients  and  the  Turks  (de  l.cgat.  Turcica,  epist.  iii    p.  161.). 

(5)  This  gum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leunclavius  (Cualcmidyles,  lib.  viii.  p.  211.)  ; 
but  in  tbe  distribution  to  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Ancona,  of  fifty,  thirty,  twenty,  and 
fifteen  thousand  ducats,  1  suspecl  that  a  figure  has  been  diopt.  Even  with  the  restitution,  ike 
foreign  property  would  scarcely  exceed  one-fourth. 
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pots  and  old  coin,  lest  it  should  he  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  The  profanation  and  plunder  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  excited  the  most  tragic  complaints.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second  firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cheru- 
bim, the  throne  of  the  glory  of  God,(l)  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of 
ages  ;  and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sacer- 
dotal ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  converted  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind. After  the  divine  images  had  been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be 
valuable  to  a  profane  eye,  the  canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  broken, 
or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables,  or  the  kitchen,  to 
the  vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  however,  from 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople;  and  the  treatment  which  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  had  sustained  from  the  guilty  Catholic,  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  zealous  Mussulman  on  the  monuments  of  idolatry. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  joining  the  public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  could  not  be  more 
valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  supply  of  visions  and  miracles 
would  speedily  be  renewed  by  the  craft  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity  of 
the  people.  He  will  more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  li- 
braries, which  were  destroyed  or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to  have  disap- 
peared ;(2)  ten  volumes  might  be  purchased  for  a  single  ducat ;  and  the 
same  ignominious  price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included 
the  whole  works  of"  Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
science  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with  pleasure, 
that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was  safely  deposited 
in  Italy  ;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  German  town  had  invented  an  art. 
which  derides  the  havoc  of  time  and  barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour(3)  of  the  memorable  29th  of  May,  disorder  and 
rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day; 
when  the  sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate  of  St.  Roma- 
nus.  He  was  attended  by  his  viziers,  bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom 
(says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexterous  as  Apol- 
lo, and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary  mortals.  The 
conqueror(4)  gazed  with  satisfaction  and  wonder  on  the  strange  though 
splendid  appearance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the 
style  of  oriental  architecture.  In  the  hippodrome,  or  atmeidan,  his  eye 
was  attracted  by  the  twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents:  and,  as  a 
a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron  mace,  or  battle-axe, 
the  under-jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters,(5)  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Turks,  were  the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door  of 
St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and  entered  the  dome;  and  such 
was  his  jealous  regard  for  that  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing 
a  zealous  Mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pavement,  he  ad- 
monished him  with  his  scimitar,  that,  if  the  spoil  and  captives  were 
granted  to  the  soldiers,  the  public  and  private  buildings  had  been  re- 
served for  the  prince.  By  his  command  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern 
church  was  transformed  into  a  mosch :  the  rich  and  portable  instruments 
of  superstition  had  been  removed;  the  crosses  were  thrown  down  ;  and 
t  lie  u  alls  w  hich  "  ere  covered  with  images  and  mosaics,  were  washed  and 
purified,  and  restored  t<>  a  state  of  naked  simplicity.  <  >n  the  same  daj , 
or  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  meuzin,  or  crier,  ax-ended  the  most  lofty 
turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan,  or  public  invitation  in  the  aameof  God 

(i  i  See  tbc  enthusiast!'   praises  and  Ian  r  Phranra.  (lib.  III.  c.  170 

(1)  See  Ducas  (c.  43.)  and  an  epistle,  July  ISib,  1153,  from  Laurus  Qulrinus  to  pope  Nicho- 
las V.  ( i  loii*  de  Ora  i  Is,  p   192,  from  a  MS   In  the  I  ottou  library 0 

(.">»  The  Julian  calendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from  midnighl,"was  used  at  Con- 
stantinople.   Bui  inn  .is  seems  i  i  understand  iut  natural  hours  from  sun  >  I  i 
(1)  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  329,  and  the  Pandects  ol  l.eiiuclavius,  p, 
(!i)  I  have  had  occasion  (vol   U  u  this  curious  relit  of  urecian  aiitiq 
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and  his  prophet ;  the  imam  preached;  and  Mahomet  the  Second  perform- 
ed the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on  the  great  altar,  where  the 
Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately  heen  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the 
Cfesars.(l)  "  From  St.  Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august,  but  desolate 
mansion  of  a  hundred  successors  of  the  great  Constantine  ;  but  which,  in 
a  few  hours,  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy 
reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness  forced  itself  onhis  mind ; 
and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of  Persian  Poetry  :  "  The  spider  has 
"  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace  ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch 
"  song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab.(2)" 

Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  seem  complete  till 
he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constantine  ;  whether  he  had  escaped,  or 
been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Two  janizaries  claimed 
the  honour  and  reward  of  his  death  ;  the  body  under  a  heap  of  slain  was 
discovered  by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes ;  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  with  tears  the  head  of  their  late  emperor ;  and,  after  ex- 
posing the  bloody  trophy,(3)  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honours 
of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his  decease,  Lucas  Notaras,  great  duke,(4) 
and  first  minister  of  the  empire,  was  the  most  important  prisoner.  When 
he  offered  his  person  and  his  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  "  And 
"  why,"  said  the  indignant  sultan,  "  did  you  not  employ  these  treasures 
"  in  the  defence  of  your  prince  and  country  ?  They  were  yours,"  an- 
swered the  slave,  "  God  had  reserved  them  for  your  hands.  If  he  re- 
"  served  them  for  me,"  (replied  the  despot), "  how  have  you  presumed  to 
"  withhold  them  so  long  by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  resistance  ?"  The  great 
duke  alleged  the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and  some  secret  encourage- 
ment from  the  Turkish  vizier ;  and  from  this  perilous  interview,  he  was 
at  length  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  protection.  Ma- 
homet condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a  venerable  princess  oppressed  with 
sickness  and  grief;  and  his  consolation  for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the 
most  tender  strain  of  humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar  clemency 
was  extended  to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  several  were  ran- 
somed at  his  expense ;  and  during  some  days  he  declared  himself  the 
friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people.  But  the  scene  was  soon 
changed  ;  and  before  his  departure,  the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the 
blood  of  his  noblest  captives.  His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated  by  the 
Christians  :  they  adorn  with  the  colours  of  heroic  martyrdom  the  execu- 
tion of  the  great  duke  and  his  two  sons;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the  tyrant's  lust.  Yet  a 
Byzantine  historian  has  dropped  an  unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  de- 
liverance, and  Italian  succour:  such  treason  may  be  glorious;  but  the 
rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited  his  life  ;  nor  should  we 
blame  a  conqueror  for  destroying  the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer 
trust.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  victorious  sultan  returned  to  Adrian- 
ople  ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and  hollow  embassies  of  the  Christian 
princes,  who  viewed  their  approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire. 

Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  and  desolate,  without  a  prince  or 
a  people.     But  she  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the  incomparable  situation 

(i;  We  are  obliged  to  Cantemir  (p  102.)  for  the  Turkish  account  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored  by  I'hranza  and  Ducas.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  in  what 
opposite  lights  the  same  object  appears  to  a  Mussulman  and  a  Christian  eve. 

(2)  This  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in  the  original,  derives  new  beauties  from  the  appli- 
cation.  It  was  thus  (hat  Scipio  repeated,  in  the  sack  of  Carthage,  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Homer.    The  same  generous  feeling  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the  future. 

(3)  I  canno*.  believe  with  Ducas  (see  Spoudauus,  A.V.  1153,  no.  13.)  that  Mahomet  sent  round 
l'ersia,  Arabia,  &c.  the  head  of  the  Greek  emperor:  lie  would  surely  content  himself  with  a 
trophy  less  inhuman. 

(4)  Phranza  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  great  duke  ;  nor  could  time  or  death,  or  his  own 
retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of  sympathy  or  forgiveness.  Ducas  is  inclined  to  p  aise 
and  pitv  the  martyr;  Chalcondyles  is  neuter,  but  we  are  indebted  to  him  lor  the  hint  of  the 
<.icck  conspirat v. 
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which  murks  her  for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  the  genius 
of  the  place  will  ever  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune. 
Boursa  and  Adrianople,  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into 
provincial  towns ;  and  Mahomet  the  Second  established  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  same  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantine.(l)  The  fortifications  of  Galata,  which 
might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  Latins,  were  prudently  destroyed  ;  but  the 
damage  of  the  Turkish  cannon  was  soon  repaired  ;  and  before  the  month 
of  August,  great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  restoration  of 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  As  the  entire  property  of  the  soil  and  buildings, 
whether  public  or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred  to 
the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a  space  of  eight  furlongs  from  the  point 
of  the  triangle  for  the  establishment  of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It  is  here, 
in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  grand  signior  (as  he  has  been  emphati- 
cally named  by  the  Italians)  appears  to  reign  over  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
but  his  person  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be  secure 
from  the  insults  of  a  hostile  navy.  In  the  new  character  of  a  mosch,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned 
with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with  groves  and  fountains,  for  the 
devotion  and  refreshment  of  the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imi- 
tated in  the  jami  or  royal  moschs ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  built,  by 
Mahomet  himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Greek  emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the  conquest, 
the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the 
Arabs,  was  revealed  in  a  vision ;  and  it  is  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
martyr  that  the  new  sultans  are  girded  with  the  sword  of  empire. (2) 
Constantinople  no  longer  appertains  to  the  Roman  historian ;  nor  shall 
I  enumerate  the  civil  and  religious  edifices  that  were  profaned  or  erected 
by  its  Turkish  masters  :  the  population  was  speedily  renewed  ;  and  he- 
fore  the  end  of  September,  five  thousand  families  of  Anatolia  and  Ro- 
mania had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which  enjoined  them,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  occupy  their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The  throne  of 
Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of  his  Moslem  sub- 
jects; but  his  rational  policy  aspired  to  collect  the  remnant  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  they  returned  in  crowds  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  of 
their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  In 
the  election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  was  revived  and  imitated.  With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction 
and  horror,  they  beheld  the  sultan  on  his  throne  ;  who  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  eccle- 
siastical office  ;  who  conducted  the  patriarch  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio, 
presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the  vizier- 
and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which  had  been  allotted  for  his 
residencc.(3)  The  churches  of  Constantinople  were  shared  between  the 
two  religions  :  their  limits  were  marked  ;  ami,  till  it  was  infringed  by 
Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the  Greeks(4)  enjoyed  above  sixty 

(l)  For  the  restitution  <>f  Constantinople  and  die  Turkish  foundations,  tc:  Cautemir,  (p. 
102  -li in. )  Dticas,  (c.  l-  )  »Mh  i  bevenot,  Tournefori,  and  the  rest  of  >>iir  modern  tiavellers. 
From  a  gfgantii   pic  tun  ■>!  tin   greatness,  population,  &c    of  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman 

empire,  (  tbregl  de  I'M Ire  Ottomaue,  lorn,  i    p.  16    21  I  »<  maj  learn,  tl  ai  In  ii"-  yeai 

1586,  the  Moslems  were  less  numerous  in  the  capital  tban  the  (  brlstians,  "i  even  i  e  J  ws 

i  i  be  !'■•  e,  "i  sepulchral  monument  "i  ibu  lyub,  is  desi  ribed  and  engraved  m  tin' 
Tableau  General  di  I'Empire  Ottoman  ffaris.  1 7^7,  In  large  folio),  a  work  ol  i. ■--  use,  per- 
bap .,  than  m  im.  I.  p  ."o.->,  306  ) 

(o)  Pbranza  (lib  111.  c  19.)  relates  the  ceremony,  which  h.is  possibly  been  adorned  in  the 
(ircek  reports  to  e;  h  other,  and  to  the  Latins,  i  be  fact  i-  confirmed  bj  i  inanuel  Malaxus, 
who  wrote,  in  vulgai  Greek,  the  history  ol  the  patriarchs  aftei  the  taking  ol  Constantinople, 
inserted  In  the   I'urco-Graecia  ol   Crusius.  (lib.  \    p    I  I  it  the  mosi  patiem 

will  not  believe  thai  Mahomel  adi  pted  the  Catholic  form,  "  sancta  rriultas  qua  mihi  douavil 
linperium  te  In  patrian  bam  iiovse  Romae  dellglt." 

(4)  From  the  rurco-Graecia  ol  Crusius,  &c.  Spondanus  (t.i>   1453,  no  21.  i 
describes  the  slavery  and  domestic  quarrels  ■       church,     fhe  pati  larch  « 

ceeded  Gennadius  threw  bimself  in  despali  Into  a  well. 
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years  the  benefit  of  this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the  ministers 
of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of  the  sultan,  the  Christ 
tian  advocates  presumed  to  allege  that  this  division  had  been  an  act,  not 
of  generosity,  but  of  justice  ;  not  a  concession,  but  a  compact;  and  that 
if  one  half  of  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had 
surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The  original  grant 
had  indeed  been  consumed  by  fire  ;  but  the  loss  was  supplied  by  the  tes- 
timony of  three  aged  janizaries  who  remembered  the  transaction ;  and 
their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the  opinion  of  Cantemir,  than 
the  positive  and  unanimous  consent  of  the  history  of  the  times.(l) 

The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Asia 
I  shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms  ;  but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two 
last  dynasties(c2)  which  have  reigned  in  Constantinople,  should  termi- 
nate the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east.  The  despots 
of  the  Morea,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,(3)  the  two  surviving  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Paheoloyus,  were  astonished  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Hopeless  of  defence,  they 
prepared,  with  the  noble  Greeks,  who  adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ottoman  thunder.  Their 
first  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  the  victorious  sultan,  who  contented 
himself  with  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducats ;  and  while  his  ambi- 
tion explored  the  continent  and  the  islands  in  search  of  prey,  lie  in- 
dulged the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven  years.  But  this  respite  was  a 
period  of  grief,  discord,  and  misery.  The  hexamilion,  the  rampart  of  the 
isthmus,  so  often  raised  and  so  often  subverted,  could  not  long  be  de- 
fended by  three  hundred  Italian  archers  ;  the  keys  of  Corinth  were 
seized  by  the  Turks;  they  returned  from  their  summer  exclusions  with 
a  train  of  captives  and  spoil;  and  the  complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks 
were  heard  with  indifference  and  disdain.  The  Albanians,  a  vagrant 
tribe  of  shepherds  and  robbers,  filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and 
murder ;  the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and  humiliating  aid 
of  a  neighbouring  bashaw  ;  and  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  les- 
sons inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither  the  ties  of 
blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged  in  the  communion 
and  before  the  altar,  nor  the  stronger  pressure  of  necessity,  could  re- 
concile or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels.  They  ravaged  each  other's 
patrimony  with  fire  and  sword  :  the  alms  and  succours  of  the  west  were 
consumed  in  civil  hostility ;  and  their  power  was  only  exerted  in  savage 
and  arbitrary  executions.  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weaker  rival 
invoked  their  supreme  lord  ;  and,  in  the  season  of  maturity  and  revenge, 
Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of  Demetrius,  and  marched  into 
the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Sparta,  "  You  are  too  weak  (said  the  sultan)  to  control  this  turbulent 
"province:  I  will  take  your  daughter  to  my  bed;  and  you  shall  pass 
"  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  security  and  honour."  Demetrius  sighed 
and  obeyed  ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  las  castles;  followed  to 
Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son,  and  received  for  his  own  maintenance, 
and  that  of  las  followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of 

(1)  Cantemir  (p.  101-10.3.)  insists  on  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Turkish  historians, 
ancieul  as  well  as  modern,  and  argues,  tiiat  they  would  not  have  violated  the  truth  to  diminish 
their  national  glory,  since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable  to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by  com- 
position. But,  1.  I  doubt  this  consent,  since  he  quotes  no  particular  historian  ;  and  the 
Turkish  annals  of  l.eunclavius  affirm,  without  exception,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople 
j  ir  vim.  (p.  ."'29  )  2.  The  same  argument  may  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
times,  who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honourable  and  salutary  treaty.  Voltaire,  as  usual, 
prefers  the  Turks  to  the  Christians. 

(2)  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Coniueui  of  Trebizond  sec  Ducange ;  (Fam.  Byzant. 
p.  19.5.)  for  the  last  Palaeologi,  the  same  accurate  antiquarian,  (p.  211.  247,  218.)  The  Pal«eo- 
logi  of  Montferrat  were  not  extinct  till  the  next  century;  but  tliey  had  forgotten  their  Greek 
origin  and  kindred. 

(3)  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of  the  two  brothers,  Phranza  i lib. 
iii.  c.  21  -30.)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Thomas  ;  Uncus  (c.  44,  45.)  is  too  brief,  and  thal- 
condyles  (lib.  viii— 80.)  too  diliuse  and  digressive. 
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Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.  He  was  joined  the  next  year  by  a 
companion  of  misfortune,  the  last  of  the  Comnenian  race,  who,  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  had  founded  a  new  empire  on 
the  coast  of  the  Black  sea.(l)  In  the  progress  of  his  Anatolian  con- 
quests, Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  capital  of  David, 
who  presumed  to  style  himself  emperor  of  Trebizond  ;(2)  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  comprised  in  a  short  and  peremptory  question,  "  Will  you 
"  secure  your  life  and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom?  or  had  you 
"rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your  life?"  The 
feeble  Comnenus  was  subdued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the  example  of  a 
Mussulman  neighbour,  the  prince  of  Sinope,(3)  who,  on  a  similar  sum- 
mons, had  yielded  a  fortified  city  with  four  hundred  cannon  and  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  soldiers.  The  capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully 
performed ;  and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transported  to  a 
castle  in  Romania ;  but  on  a  slight  suspicion  of  corresponding  with  the 
Persian  king,  David,  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were  sacrificed  to 
the  jealousy  or  avarice  of  the -conqueror.  Nor  could  the  name  of  father 
long  protect  the  unfortunate  Demetrius  from  exile  and  confiscation ; 
his  abject  submission  moved  the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan  ;  his 
followers  were  transplanted  to  Constantinople  ;  and  his  poverty  was  al- 
leviated by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a  monastic  habit  and 
a  tardy  death  released  Palaeologus  from  an  earthly  master.  It  is  not 
easy  to  pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of  Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of 
his  brother  Thomas,(4)  be  the  most  inglorious.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea,  the  despot  escaped  to  Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some 
naked  adherents :  his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the  apostle 
St.  Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Vatican ;  and  his 
misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the  pope 
and  cardinals.  His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were  educated  in 
Italy;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  tolas  enemies  and  burdensome  to 
his  friends,  was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A 
title  was  his  sole  inberitance  ;  and  that  inheritance  he  successively  sold 
to  the  kin^s  of  France  and  Arragon.(5)  During  tins  transient  prosperity, 
Charles  the  Eighth  was  ambitious  of  joining  the  empire  of  the  east  with 
the  kingdom  or  Naples;  in  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation 
and  the  purple  of  Augustus:  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and  the  Ottoman  al- 
ready trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  French  chivalry. ((>)  Manuel 
Palaeologus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native  country  : 
his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dangerous,  to  the  porte : 
he  was  maintained  at  Constantinople  in  safety  and  ease  ;  and  an  hon- 

(1)  See  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chalcoudyles,  (lib.  ix.  p  263—266.)  Ducas, 
(c   45.)  I'hrauza,  lib.  iii.  c.  27.)  and  Cantemir.  (p.  107.) 

('-')  Though  Tournefort  (torn,  iii  letter  xvii.  p.  179.)  speaks  of  Trebizond  as  nial  peapli  e, 
P<  i  lonel,  tlie  latest  and  most  accurate  observer,  can  find  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
(<  ominerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tout.  ii.  p  7'-.  and  for  the  province,  p.  53  -90.;  Its  prosperity 
and  trade  are  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  factious  quarrels  of  two  o<l<is  ol  janitaries,  in  one 
of  which   thirty  thousand    Lazi  are   commonly  enrolled.     (Memoires   de  Tott,  loin.   iii.   p. 

(.">)  Ismael  Reg,  prince  of  Sinope  or  Slnople,  »:is  possessed  (chiefly  from  his  copper  mines) 
of  the  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  dncata.  (Cbalcond.  lib  i\  p.  258,  259.)  Peyttonel 
(Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  fin.  ii.  p.  loo.)  ascribes  to  ihe  modern  cit)  sixty  thousand  in- 
i  abitanti.  I  ins  account  seems  enormous;  yet  it  is  by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become 
acquainted  with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 

(  1)  Spondanus  (from  Gobeliu  <  omineut.  Pii  II.  lib.  v.)  relates  the  arrival  and  reception  of 
the  despol  rhomas  at  Rome,  (A    (>.  1461,  no  3.) 

I  J)  lly  an  act,  dated  A.  D.  1494,  Sep)  >•,  and  lately  transmitted  from  ihe  archives  of  the 
(  apitol  to  the  royal  librarj  ..i  Paris,  the  despot  Andrew  Palaeologus,  reserving  the  Morea,  and 
stipulating  tome  private  advantages,  conveys  to  Charles  VIII.  king  ol  France,  the  empires  ol 

Constantinople  and    I'rebizond.    (S| danus,    \    D,  1 1;1"),  no   il  I  M    de  Fonceniagne  (Mem. 

de  I'Ac  demie  dee  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvii.  p.  639  578  I  hat  bestowed  a  Dissertation  on  this 
national  title,  of  which  he  had  obtal  ied  .c  cop)  from  Rome. 

(6)  See  i  liilippe  de  Comines,  (lib  vil  <.  ii  i  who  reckon!  with  pleasure  thenumbei  nf 
Greeks  who  were  prepared  t"  rise,  slxlj  miles  oi  an  eat)  n  \\  Igation,  eigbleeu  days'  jouniev 
ii '  in  Valoiui  to  Constantinople,  Sc.  «>u  ibit  occaslou  iiit.-  lurkisb  empire  was  saved  !>y  ii.e 
polii  >  oi  \  enice. 
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ourable  train  of  Christians  and  Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave-.  If 
there  be  some  animals  of  so  generous  a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propa- 
gate in  a  domestic  state,  the  last  of  the  imperial  race  must  be  ascribed 
to  an  inferior  kind  :  he  accepted  from  the  sultan's  liberality  two  beauti- 
ful females  ;  and  his  surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of 
a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  magnified  in  its'loss  : 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  however  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
was  dishonoured  by  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and 
terror  of  the  Latins  revived,  or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of 
the  crusades.  In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  west,  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  assembly  of  Lis 
nobles  ;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the  feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to 
their  fancy  and  feelings.(l)  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  gigantic  Sa- 
racen entered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant  with  a  castle  on  his 
back  ;  a  matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  castle;  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and  accused  the 
slowness  of  her  champions;  the  principal  herald  of  the  golden  fleece  ad- 
vanced, bearing  on  his  fist  a  live  pheasant,  whicli  according  to  the  rites 
of  chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary  summons, 
Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  Turks :  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  assembly :  they  swore  to  God,  the  Virgin,  the  Jadies,  and 
the  pheasant ;  and  their  particular  vows  were  not  less  extravagant  than 
the  general  sanction  of  their  oath.  But  the  performance  was  made  to 
depend  on  some  future  and  foreign  contingency ;  and,  during  twelve 
years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scru- 
pulously, and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Had  every 
breast  glowed  with  the  same  ardour :  had  the  union  of  the  Christians 
corresponded  with  their  bravery ;  had  every  country  from  Sweden(2)  to 
Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men  and 
money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that  Constantinople  would  have  been  deli- 
vered, and  that  the  Turks  might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Helles- 
j)ont  or  the  Euphrates.  But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  composed 
every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  iEneas  Sylvius,(3)  a  states- 
man and  an  orator,  describes  from  his  own  experience  the  repugnant 
state  and  spirit  of  Christendom.  "  It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  "  without  a 
"  head ;  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates.  The  pope  and  the 
"  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splendid  images ;  but  they  are 
"  unable  to  command,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey  :  every  state  has  a 
"  separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  interest.  What  elo- 
"  quence  could  unite  so  many  discordant  and  hostile  powers  under  the 
"  same  standard  ?  Could  they  be  assembled  in  arms,  who  would  dare 
"  to  assume  the  office  of  general  ?  What  order  could  be  maintained  ? — 
' '  what  military  discipline  ?  Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enor- 
"  mous  multitude  ?  Who  would  understand  their  various  languages, 
"  or  direct  their  stranger  and  imcompatible  manners  ?  What  mortal 
"  could  reconcile  the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon,  the 
"  Germans  with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  If  a  small  num- 
"  ber  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must  be  overthrown  by  the  infidels ; 
"  if  many  by  their  own  weight  and  confusion."     Yet  the  same  iEneas, 

(1)  See  the  original  feast  in  Oliver  cle  la  Marclie,  (Memoires,  p.  1.  c.  29,30)  with  the 
al'stiact  and  observations  of  M.  de  hie.  Palaye.  (Memoires  sur  la  chevalerie,  torn.  i.  p.  5.  182 
— 1S5.)    The  peacock  and  the  pheasant  were  distinguished  as  royal  bird'-. 

(-)  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeration,  that  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  Finland,  contained 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  fighting  men;  and  consequently  were  far  more  populous 
than  at  piescnt. 

(3)  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given  from  JEueas  Sylvius,  a  view  of  the  state  of  En 
rope,  enriched  with  his  own  observations.  That  valuable  annalist,  and  the  Italian  M  lira  tori, 
nill  continue  the  series  of  events  from  the  year  1453  to  1481,  the  end  of  Mahomet's  life,  and 
at  i.ui5  chapter 
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when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  the  Se- 
cond, devoted  his  life  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the 
council  of  Mantua,  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feehle  enthu- 
siasm :  but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  Ancona,  to  embark  in  person 
with  the  troops,  engagements  vanished  in  excuses ;  a  precise  day  was 
adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term  ;  and  his  effective  army  consisted  of 
some  German  pilgrims,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disband  with  indulgen- 
cies  and  alms.  Regardless  of  futurity,  his  successors  and  the  powers  of 
Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and  domestic  ambition  ; 
and  the  distance  or  proximity  of  each  object  determined,  in  their  eyes, 
its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  their  interest  would 
have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and  naval  war  against  the 
common  enemy  :  and  the  support  of  Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians 
might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  general  conster- 
nation; and  Pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps,  when 
the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  Second, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of"  his  age.(l)  His  lofty  genius  aspired  to  the  con- 
quest of  Italy:  he  was  possessed  of  a  strong  city  and  a  capacious  har- 
bour; and  the  same  reign  might  have  been  decorated  with  the  trophies 
of  the  New  and  the  Ancient  Rome.{2) 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


State  of  Rome  from  the  twelfth  century. — Temporal  dominion  of  the. 
popes. —  Seditions  of  the  city, —  Political  heresy  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
— Restoration  of  the  republic. — The  senators.- — Pride  of  the  Romans. 
■ — Their  ivars. — They  are  deprived  of  the  election  and  presence  of  the 
popes,  who  retire  to  Avignon. — The  Jubilee. — Noble  families  of  Rome. 
• — Feud  of  the  Colo  una  and  Ursini. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  our  eye 
is  invariably  fixed  on  the  royal  city,  which  had  given  laws  to  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  globe.  We  contemplate  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admi- 
ration, at  length  with  pity,  always  with  attention;  and  when  that  at- 
tention is  diverted  from  the  Capitol  to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered 
as  so  many  branches  which  have  been  successively  severed  from  the  im- 

Eerial  trunk.     The  foundation  of  a  second  Rome  on  the  shores  of  the 
iosphorus  has  compelled  the  historian  to  follow  the  successors  of  Con- 

fl)  Besides  tlie  two  annalists  the  reader  may  consult  Glannone,  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  iii.  p. 
449 — 455.)  for  tbe  Turkish  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For  the  reigu  and  conquests 
of  Malioinct  II.  I  have  occasionally  used  the  Memorie  Istoriclie  de  Monarch!  Ottomaimi  •  i  • 
Giovanni  Sagredo.  (Venezia,  lti77,  in  ito.)  In  peace  and  war,  the  links  have  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  All  her  dispatches  and  archives  were  open  to  a 
procurator  of  St.  Mark,  and  Sangredo  is  not  coutemptlble  either  in  sense  or  style  \t\  he  i  ■> 
bitterly  bates  tbe  infidels ;  be  Is  Ignorant  of  tbeii  language  and  manners;  and  bis  narrative, 
which  allows  onlj  seventy  pages  to  Mahomet  II.  (p.  <;;>  140.)  becomes  more  copious  nurj 
authentic  a6  he  approaches  the  years  1610  and  1644,  the  term  of  ihr  historic  labours  of  John 
Sae/redo. 

('.')  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  "i  Ihe  Greek  empire,  i  Bball  brleflj  mentinu 

i  he  uie;it  collection  <■!  i.w;mhne  writers,  whose  names  and  tesl ies  have  been  successively 

repealed  In  this  work  The  Greek  presses  "i  lldus  and  the  Italians  were  confined  to  the 
classics  of  a  better  age ;  and  tbe  flrsl  rude  editions  ol  Pi 

&c.  were  published  by  the  learned  diligence  of  tbe  Germans;  the  whole  Byzantine  series 
(thirty-six  volumes  In  folio)  bag  gradually  Issued  I  I    D    1648,  .\<.    from  the  royal  press  ol 

the  i  mi  vie,  wiih  some  collateral  aid  I i  Rome  aud  Leipsic;  but  tbe  Venetian  edltioti  (  \.  i>. 

1729),  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  Is  ie>i  less  Inferior  In  correctness  than  in  n 
cence  to  tbat  of  Paris.    The  meril  neb  editors  are  various ;  but  tbe  value  ol    Inna 

Comnena,  «  i imus,  Villebardotiln,  &c.  Is  enhanced  bj  the  historical  i  •  du 

I His  i  iipph  mental  works,  i      i 

tlHiiii,  the  Famllin  Byzantinte,  diffuse  a  stead)  Iik'h  ovi  i  il  |  the  l<  nei  ei 
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stantine  ;  and  our  curiosity  lias  been  tempted  to  visit  the  most  remote 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes  and  the  authors  of 
the  long  decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Justinian 
we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  ancient  metropolis  ;  but  that  deliverance  was  a  change,  or  perhaps 
an  aggravation,  of  servitude.  Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  her 
trophies,  her  gods,  and  her  Caesars ;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  more 
inglorious  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  eightli 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  religious  quarrel,  the  worship  of  images, 
provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  independence  :  their  bishop  became 
the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  father  of  a  free  people  ;  and  of  the 
western  empire,  which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and 
image  still  decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modern  Germany.  The 
name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect :  the  climate 
(whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no  longer  the  same  :(1)  the  pu- 
rity of  blood  had  been  contaminated  through  a  thousand  channels  ;  but 
the  venerable  aspect  of  her  ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past  greatness, 
rekindled  a  spark  of  the  national  character.  The  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  exhibits  some  scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I 
dismiss  the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Roman  city,  which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  popes,  about  the  same  time  that  Constantinople  was  enslaved  by 
the  Turkish  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,(2)  the  era  of  the  first  cru- 
sade, Rome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
as  the  throne  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  ;  who,  from  the  eternal  city, 
derived  their  titles,  their  honours,  and  the  right  or  exercise  of  temporal 
dominion.  After  so  long  an  interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat 
that  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were  chosen  beyond 
the  Rhine  in  a  national  diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  content  with 
the  humble  names  of  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  passed 
the  Alps  and  the  Appennine,  to  seek  their  imperial  crown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber.(3)  At  some  distance  from  the  city,  their  approach  was 
saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people  with  palms  and 
crosses ;  and  the  terrific  emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and 
eagles,  that  floated  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the  departed 
legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic.  The  royal  oath  to  maintain  the  li- 
berties of  Rome  was  thrice  reiterated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  on 
the  stairs  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  distribution  of  a  customary  donative 
feebly  imitated  the  magnificence  of  the  first  Csesars.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  the  coronation  was  performed  by  his  successor :  the  voice  of 
God  was  confounded  with  that  of  the  people  ;  and  the  public  consent 
was  declared  in  the  acclamations  of,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
"  the  pope  !  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord  the  emperor  !  Long  life 
'*  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and  Teutonic  armies  l"(4)  The  names  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  exam- 
ple of  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  established  the  supreme  dominion  of  the 

(1)  The  abbe  Dubos,  who,  with  less  genius  than  his  successor  Montesquieu,  has  asserted 
and  magnified  the  influence  ot"  climate,  objects  to  himself  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  and 
Bataviatis.  To  the  first  of  these  examples  he  replies,  1.  That  the  change  is  less  real  than 
apparent,  and  that  the  modern  Romans  prudently  conceal  in  themselves  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors.  2.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of  Rome,  have  suffered  a  great  and 
visible  alteration.  (Reflections  snr  la  Poesie  et  stir  la  Peinture,  part.  2.  sec.  16.) 

(2)  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  I  would  advise  liitn  to  recollect  or 
review  the  for  ty-nitn  h  chapter,  in  the  third  volume  of  this  history. 

(3)  The  coionation  of  the  German  emperors  at  Rome,  more  especially  in  the  eleventh 
century,  is  best  represented  from  the  original  monuments  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat  Italia;  medii 
/Kvi,  torn.  i.  dissertat  2.  p  99,  &c.)  and  Cenni,  (Monument  Domin.  Pontiff,  torn.  ii.  diss. 
6.  p  2G1.)  the  latter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Schmidt.  fHist.  des 
Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  255— 2GG.) 

(4)  Exercitui  Romano  ct  Teutonico  !  The  latter  was  both  seen  mid  felt ;  but  the  former  wai 
no  more  than  Uiagni  minimis  umbra. 
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emperors  ;  their  title  and  image  were  engraved  on  the  papal  coin*  ;(1) 
and  their  jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice,  which  they 
delivered  to  the  prefect  of  the  city.  But  every  Roman  prejudice  was 
awakened  by  the  name,  the  language,  and  the  manners,  of  a  Barbarian 
lord.  The  Caesars  of  Saxony  or  Franconia  were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy  ;  nor  could  they  exercise  the  discipline  of  civil  and  military 
power,  which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  people,  impatient 
of  servitude,  though  perhaps  incapable  of  freedom.  Once,  and  once 
only,  in  his  life,  each  emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic  vassals,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps.  I  have  described  the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry 
and  coronation  ;  but  that  order  was  commonly  disturbed  by  the  clamour 
and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  who  encountered  their  sovereign  as  a  fo- 
reign invader :  his  departure  was  always  speedy,  and  often  shameful ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  authority  was  insulted  and  his 
name  was  forgotten.  The  progress  of  independence  in  Germany  and 
Italy  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 

Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  had  precariously  reigned  by  the 
right  of  conquest ;  but  the  authority  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  the 
soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of  opinion  and  habit.  The  removal  of  a 
foreign  influence,  restored  and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  In- 
stead of  the  arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  most  of  whom 
were  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  applause  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  people  confirmed  his  election  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  power 
that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden  and  Britain  had  been  ultimately  derived 
from  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.  The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince,  as 
well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  was  universally  believed,  that  Con- 
stantine  had  invested  the  popes  with  a  temporal  dominion  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics,  were  satisfied  with  dis- 
puting the  right  of  the  emperor  and  the  validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth 
of  the  fact,  the  authenticity  of  his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
ignorance  and  tradition  of  four  centuries ;  and  the  fabulous  origin  was 
lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  effects.  The  name  of  donmius,  or  lord 
was  inscribed  on  the  coin  of  the  bishops  :  their  title  was  acknowledged 
by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and  with  the  free,  or  reluctant 
consent  of  the  German  Cresars,  they  had  long  exercised  a  supreme  or  sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The 
reign  of  the  popes,  which  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  liberties  of  Rome;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would  have  re- 
vealed a  still  nobler  source  of  their  power;  the  gratitude  of  a  nation, 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  heresy  and  oppression  of  the  Greek 
tyrant.  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem  that  the  union  of  the 
royal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would  mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and 
that  the  keys  of  paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedi- 
ence. The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed  be  degraded  by  the  per- 
sonal vices  of  the  man;  but  the  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  ob- 
literated by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh  and  his  successors ;  and  in  the  ambitious  contests  which  they 
maintained  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their  success 
must  equally  tend  to  increase  the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes 
wandered  in  poverty  and  exile,  the  Victims  of  persecution  ;  and  the  apos- 
tolic zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselves  to  martyrdom  must  engage 
the  favour  and  sympathy  of  every  catholic  breast.     And  sometimes, 

thundering  from    the   Vatican,    they  created,  judged,   and  deposed,  the 

kings  of  the  world:  nor  could  theproudesl  Roman  he  disgraced  bysub- 

(i)  Mnratori  baa  given  the  lertes  ol  th*  papal  colna    I  * niittt.  torn.  II.  dies.  S7-  p     m 

ii.-  audi  ""I*  t»"  more  «.niv  than  ii>.  »< ai  -  K)  llftj  are  -mi  extanl  from  I ...  III.  to 
i  eo  IX.  with  tbc  add  in. .11  ..i  the  reigning  emperoi  :  none  remain  "i  Rregorj  VII.  oi  •>!  i  roan 
ii.  hut  in  those  of  Paacbal  II.  tic  sccnu  to  have  rem ccd  tbii  badge  "i  ih  pend 

Voi.  IV.  | 
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mittirig  to  a  priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose  stirrup  was  held 
hy  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.(l)  Even  the  temporal  interest  oi 
the  city  should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honour  the  residence  of  the 
popes,  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  people  derived  the  greatest  part  of 
their  suhsistence  and  riches.  The  fixed  revenues  of  the  popes  were 
probably  impaired :  many  of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  had  been  invaded  hy  sacrilegious  hands  ;  nor  could 
the  loss  he  compensated  by  the  claim,  rather  than  the  possession,  of 
the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants.  But  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and  increasing  swarms  of 
pilgrims  and  suppliants;  the  pale  of  Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the 
pope  and  cardinals  were  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  causes.  A  new  jurisprudence  had  established  in  the  Latin 
cli  urch  the  right  and  practice  of  appeals  :(2)  and  from  the  north  and 
west,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or  summoned  to  solicit,  to 
complain,  to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the  threshold  of  the  apostles. 
A  rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded,  that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden  with  gold 
and  silver  :(3)  but  it  was  soon  understood,  that  the  success,  both  of  the 
pilgrims  and  clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
than  on  the  value  of  their  offering.  The  wealth  and  piety  of  these 
strangers  were  ostentatiously  displayed  ;  and  their  expenses,  sacred  or 
profane,  circulated  in  various  channels  for  the  emolument  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Such  powerful  motives  should  have  firmly  attached  the  voluntary  and 
pious  obedience  of  the  Roman  people  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
father.  But  the  operation  of  prejudice  and  interest  is  often  disturbed 
by  the  sallies  of  ungovernable  passion.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree, 
that  he  may  gather  the  fruit,(4)  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  cara- 
vans of  commerce,  are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and  relinquishes  for  momen- 
tary rapine  the  long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most  important  bless- 
ings. And  it  was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  was  profaned  by 
the  thoughtless  Romans ;  who  pillaged  their  offerings,  and  wounded  the 
pilgrims,  without  computing  the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits, 
which  they  prevented  by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.  Even  the  in- 
fluence of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  precarious ;  and  the  slave, 
whose  reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or  pride. 
A  credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the  priesthood,  most 
powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  Barbarian  :  yet  such  a  mind  is  the 
least  capable  of  preferring  imagination  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  dis- 
tant motive,  to  an  invisible,  prehaps  an  ideal,  object,  the  appetites  and 
interests  of  the  present  world.  In  the  vigour  of  health  and  youth,  his 
practice  will  perpetually  contradict  his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age, 
or  sickness,  or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels  him  to  satisfy 
the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  1  have  already  observed,  that 
the  modern  times  of  religious  indifference  are  the  most  favourable  to 

(1)  See  Dncange,  Ciloss.  media;  et  infima?  Latinitat.  torn.  vi.  p.  364.  365.  Staff  a.  This  ho. 
mage  was  paid  by  Kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vassals'  to  their  lords  (Schmidt',  lorn.  iii.  i>. 

and   it  was  the   nicest   policy  ol"  Rome  to  confound  Hie  marks  of  Glial  and  of  feudal 
subjection. 

(2)  I  lie  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff  arc  deplored  by  the  zeal  of 
St.  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  lib  iii.  torn  ii.  p  431—  442.  cdU.  Mabillon.  Venet.  1750.)  and 
the  judgment  ot  Fleury  (Discours  ?nr  ruin.  EcclesiastU|iie,  4.  and  7).  But  the  saint,  who 
believed  in  the  false  decretals,  condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  appeals:  the  more  enlight- 
ened historian  investigates  the  origin,  ami  rejects  the  principles  of  ibis  new  jurisprudence. 

(3)  Germanicti  ....  snminaiii  nou  levatis  sarcinis  oniisii  nihilomiims  repatiiant  inviti. 
Nova  res!  quando  hacteiius  am  urn  Roma  rcfuditl  Et  nuuc  Romanortim  consilio  iii  usurpatuill 
lion  credimus  (Bernard,  de  Consideratione,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  437.).  The  first  words  of  the 
passage  are  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt. 

(4)  Quande  hs  sativages  de  la  Louisiane  venlent  avoir  du  fruit,  its  coupent  l'arbre  an  pied 
et  cneillent  le  fruit.  Voila  le  gouvernement  despotiqne  (i.sprit  des  Lois,  lib.  v.  c.  13.);  and 
passion  aud  ignorance  are  alwe.ys  despotic 
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the  peace  and  security  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  superstition, 
they  had  much  to  hope  from  the  ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the 
violence  of  mankind.  The  wealth,  whose  constant  increase  must  have 
rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth,  was  alternately  he- 
stowed  hy  the  repentant  father,  and  plundered  by  the  rapacious  son: 
their  persons  were  adored  or  violated  ;  and  the  same  idu!,  by  the  hands 
of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on  the  altar  or  trampled  in  the  dust. 
In  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title  of  distinction  and 
the  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their  tumult,  the  still  voice  of 
law  and  reason  was  seldom  heard  or  obeyed.  The  turbulent  Romans  dis- 
dained the  yoke,  and  insulted  the  impotence,  of  their  bishop  ;(1)  nor 
would  his  education  or  character  allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency 
or  effect,  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election  and  the 
frailties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their  familiar  observation;  and  proxi- 
mity must  diminish  the  reverence,  which  his  name  and  his  decrees  im- 
pressed on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difference  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  philosophic  historian:  "  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
"  court  of  Rome  were  so  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe, 
"  which  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unac- 
"  quainted  with  its  character  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  re- 
"  vered  at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
"  Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in  that  city  ;  and 
"  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to 
"  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  poten- 
"  tate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him, 
"  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet.(2) 

Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes  was  exposed  to  en- 
vy, their  power  to  opposition,  and  their  persons  to  violence.  But  the 
long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the  numbers,  and 
inflamed  the  passions,  of  their  enemies.  The  deadly  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with 
truth  or  constancy  by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries,  both  of 
the  bishop  and  emperor  ;  but  their  support  was  solicited  by  both  parties; 
and  they  alternately  displayed  in  their  banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  German  eagle.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  may  be  adored  or 
detested  as  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  was  driven  from  Rome, 
and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors,(3)  till 
their  retreat  to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  their  age  and  dignity  were  often  violated;  and  the  churches,  in 
the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  and  murder. 
A  repetition (1)  of  such  capricious  brutality,  without  connexion  or  de- 
sign, would  be  tedious  and  disgusting;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 

(1)  In  a  free  conversation  with  his  countrymen  Adrian  IV.  John  of  Salisbury  accuses  the 
avai  ice  of  the  pope  and  clergy  :  Provinciarum  diripiunt  spolia,  a<'  si  thesanros  (  iresi  studt  m 
reparare.  Sed  recte  cjim  eis  agit  altissimns,  qnoniam  et  ipsi  aliis  et  isepe  vilissimis  homi- 
nlbus  rial!  sunt  in  direptionem  <  de  Nugie  Cnrialiupi,  lib,  vi.  c.  24.  p.  5s?  ).  In  tbe  htm  page, 
he  blames  the  rashness  aud  iiifldi  lity  of  ihe  Komana  whom  their  bisbops  vainly  strove  to  i  on 

i  ill. in-  by  mils,  instead  "i  virtues,  li  is  ;i  pity  that  ibis  miscellaneous  writei  has  not  given 
ns  less  morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the  times 

(2)  Hume's  history  "t  England,  vol.  i  p.  119,  1  lie  same  writer  has  given  ns.  firboi  In/ 
Stephen,  a  singulai  a  perpetrated  on  tbe  clergj  bj  Geoffrey,  ib<  fathei  •■:  Henr) 
II.  "  when  I  ■  i  Normandy,  tbe  cbaptei  "i  See'a  presumed,  without  bis  cousent, 
in  proceed  to  tbe  election  "i  a  bishop:  upon  which  be  ordered  ;ill  of  them,  »iiii  h.i'  bishop 
elect,  to  i»-  castrated,  and  made  all  theii  testh  les  be  brought  him  in  a  platter."  01  tbe  pun 
and  dangei  they  might  justly  complain  ;  yet,  since  tiny  bail  vowed  chastity,  be  deprived  them 
ni  a  suiH'  fluous  treasure. 

(.->)  1 1 Leo  iv  and  Gregory  Vll,  an  iiitbentli  and  contemp  raryoserlea  "i  the  live* 

oi  the  p  ipes  iiv  the  cardinal  "i  krragon,  Pandnlpttna  Pisanns,  Bernard  Quido,  -\>'  is  inserted 
in  the  Italian  Hi  torlaui  "i  Muratorl  (torn,  III    p   l.  p.  2T7— 4830  -1"11  na* '"'"  ■ 

Miiiaiuii.  my'ordlnary  and  excellent  guide,  uses  and  indeed  quotes,  with  tbe  frecduna 
of  a  master,  his  greal  Collection  oi  the  Italian  Historians,  in  twenty  eight  voluu 
thai  treasure  la  In  mj  library,  i  have  thought  it  an  amusement,  II   not  a  duty  to  consult  the 

.>  i 
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some  events  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  represent  the  state  of  the 
popes  and  the  city.  On  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated  before 
the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude,  who  im- 
periously demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favourite  magistrate.  His 
silence  exasperated  their  fury:  his  pious  refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of 
earth  and  heaven  was  encountered  with  menaces  and  oaths,  that  ha 
should  be  the  cause  and  the  witness  of  the  public  ruin.  During  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoot  and  in  proces- 
sion, visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were  twice  assaulted,  at  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo  and  before  the  Capitol,  with  volleys  of  stones  and 
darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents  were  levelled  with  the  ground  : 
Paschal  escaped  with  difficulty  and  danger:  he  levied  an  army  in  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  his  last  days  were  imbittered  by  suffering, 
and  inflicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  scenes  that  followed  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Gelasiusthe  Second,  were  still  more  scandalous 
to  the  church  and  city.  Cencio  Frangipani,(l)  a  potent  and  fractious 
baron,  burst  into  the  assembly,  furious  and  in  arms  :  the  cardinals  were 
stripped,  beaten,  and  trampled  under  foot;  and  he  seized,  without  pity 
or  respect,  the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat.  Gelasius  was  dragged  by 
his  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted  with  blows,  wounded  with  spurs, 
and  bound  with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An  in- 
surrection'of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop ;  the  rival  families  op- 
posed the  violence  of  the  Frangipani;  and  Cencio,  who  sued  for  pardon, 
repented  of  the  failure,  rather  than  of  the  guilt  of  his  enterprise.  Not 
many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar. 
While  his  friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest,  he  es- 
caped in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  unworthy  flight,  which  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  Roman  matrons,  his  attendants  were  scat- 
tered or  unhorsed  ;  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  his 
successor  was  found  alone  and  half-dead  with  fear  and  fatigue. — Shaking 
the  dust  from  his  feet,  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city  in  which  his 
dignity  was  insulted  and  his  person  was  endangered;  and  the  vanity  of 
sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confession,  that  one 
emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty. (2)  These  examples  might 
suffice  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  sufferings  of  two  pontiffs  of"  the  same 
age,  the  second  and  third  of  the  name  of  Lucius.  The  former,  as  he 
ascended  in  battle-array  to  assault  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on  the  temple 
by  a  stone,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  persons  of  his  servants.  In  a  civil  commotion,  several  of  his  priests 
had  been  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  inhuman  Romans,  reserving  one  as 
a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out  their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludi- 
crous mitres,  mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  to  the  tail,  and 
extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  should  offer 
themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the  church.  Hope  or  fear,  lassi- 
tude or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  might  sometimes  obtain  an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience; 
and  the  pope  was  restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or 
Vatican,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with  threats  and  violence. 
But  the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  perennial ;  and  a  momentary 
calm  was  preceded  and  followed  by  such  tempests  as  had  almost  sunk 
the  bark  of  St.  Peter.     Rome  continually  presented  the  aspect  of  war 

(1)  1  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high  coloured  words  of  Pandulphns  Pisanus  : 
(p.  384.)  Hoc  audiens  iiiimiciis  pacis  atque  turbator  jam  fatus  Centins  Frajapane,  nioie  dra- 
conis  iiiinianissiiiii  silnlans,  et  al>  imis  pectoribus  tiahens  longa  suspiria,  accinctus  letio 
gladio  sine  mora  encurrit,  valvas  ac  fores  confregit.  Ecclesiam  ftiiilnmdtts  introitt,  hide 
custode  remoto  papain  per  gnlam  accepit,  distract,  pilgnia  calcihiisque  percussit,  et  tanqnam 
brutiun  animal  intra  limen  ecclesia;  acriter  calcaribus  cruentavil ;  et  latro  taiitum  dominion 
pel  capillos  etbracbia,  JesO  bono  interim  dormiente,  detraxit  addomum,  usque  deduxit,  inibi 
catenavit  et  inclnsit. 

(2)  Ego  coram  l)eo  et  ecclesia  dico,  si  nnqiiam  po^bibile  esset,  mallem  iiiiuin  imperatorem 
quum  tot  doniinos.     (\  it.  Gelas,  II.  p.  398) 
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and  discord  ;*  the  churches  and  palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by 
the  factious  and  families;  and,  after  giving-  peace  to  Europe,  Calistus 
the  Second  alone  had  resolution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
arms  in  the  metropolis.  Among  the  nations  who  revered  the  apostolic 
throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  provoked  a  general  indignation;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  his  disciple,  Eugenius  the  Third,  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has  stigmatized  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple^ 1)  "  Who  is  ignorant  (says  the  monk  of  Clairvaux)  of  the  vanity 
"  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans'?  a  nation  nursed  in  sedition,  cruel,  un- 
"  tractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  feeble  to  resist. 
"  When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign  ;  if  they  swear  al- 
"  Iegiance,  they  watch  the  opportunity  of  revolt  ;  yet  they  vent  their 
"  discontent  in  loud  clamours,  if  your  doors  or  your  councils  are  shut 
"  against  them.  Dexterous  in  mischief,  they  have  never  learnt  t lie 
"  science  of  doing  good.  Odious  to  earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God, 
"  seditious  among  themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  inhuman  to 
"  strangers,  they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they  beloved  ;  and  while 
•'  they  wish  to  inspire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  apprehension. 
"  They  will  not  submit ;  they  know  how  to  govern  ;  faithless  to  their 
"  superiors,  intolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors, 
"  and  alike  imprudent  in  their  demands  and  their  refusals.  Lofty  in 
"  promise,  poor  in  execution  :  adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  trea- 
"  son  are  the  familiar  arts  of  their  policy."  Surely  this  dark  portrait  is 
not  coloured  by  the  pencil  of  Christian  charity  ;(2)  yet  the  features, 
however  harsh  and  ugly,  express  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  Romans  of 
the  twelfth  century.(3) 

The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  them  in  a 
plebeian  character;  and  the  Romans  might  plead  their  ignorance  of  his 
vicar,  when  he  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  In 
the  busy  age  of  the  crusades,  sonic  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were 
rekindled  in  the  western  world  :  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  PauJician 
sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and  France  ; 
the  Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  ;  and 
the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled  their  passions  with  their  conscience. 
the  desire  of  freedom  with  the  profession  of  piety. (4)  The  trumpet  of 
Roman  liberty  was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  id"  Brescia, (5)  whose  promotion 
in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who  wore  the  monastic 
habit  rather  as  a  garb  of  poverty  than  as  a  uniform  of  obedience.  His 
adversaries  could  not  deny  the  wit  and  eloquence  ■which  they  severelj 
felt  :  they  confess  with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals  ;  and 
his  errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  important 
and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theological  studies,  he  had  been  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  famous  and  unfortunate    Abelard,(6)  who  was  likewise  in- 

(1)  Quit!  Uni   n. Hum  seculis  quam  protervia   it  cervicositas  Romanoruml    <ans  insneta 
paci,  tiimii'iin  asstieta,  gens  iuiuiitis  et  intraclaliilis  usque  adbuc,  subdi  iiescia,  nisi  emu  non 
valet  reslstere.  (de  Cdhsiderai    lib.  iv   c   '-'   p    in  )    Tbe  saint  takes  breatb,  and  tben  b< 
again  :  Hi,  invisi  terras  el  ceelo,  unique  injecere  niauus,  Stc.    i>.  445.J 

i  _')  \»  ;i  It. mi. i n  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe,  that  Bernard,  tln>iig.h  a  saint,  ».is 
a  mini;  thai  In-  might  be  provoked  by  resentment,  and  possibly  repent  <it  bis  hast)  passion 
,\ .      Meuioires  sin  la  Vie  dt  Peirarque,  torn.  I.  p.  330.) 

(.")  Ban s,   in  liis  index  to  the  twelfth  volume  "i  bis  Annals,  bas  fi I  a  fail  and  easy 

excuse.     He  makes  two  heads,  of  K am  Calh  iliciand  Scltfsmatlci:  to  tin:  Coruiei  be  applies 

all  the  i: I.  i"  the  lattet  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  i  It) 

i  i  i  in-  heresies  ol  tbe  twelfth  century  maj  !»•  found  in  Mpsbeim,  (Institut.  Hist.  Bccles 
p,  419  -4270  who  entertaiiH  a  favourable  opinion  ■•!  Arnold  ..i  Brescia  in  tbe  seventh 
volume  I  have  described  tin-  seel  ..i  the  Paullclaus,  and  followed  IheU  migration  Grout  ti- 
meiiia  in  I'hrace  and  Bulgaria,  Itfllj  ami  France. 

i  .)   in.    original   pictures  "'    Arnold  "i   Brescia  are  drawn  b)  OUio  bishop  ol  ii 
(i  in. .n.  hi.   mi   c  31.  de  Gestls  Frederic!  I    lib.  1   c.  27- lib   ii   i      :   i  and  in  the  third  bonk 

..i  tbe  Ligurinus,  a  poe Guntber,  who  flonriabed  A.  I>.  1800,  in  the  monnstery  of  Paris 

n.ii  Basil.    (Fabric    Bibliot.   Latin   nied.  et  I ue  Etatis,  torn,  iil    p.  174,175       Hie  h«ug 

pa  sage  thai  relates  to    trnold  Is  produced  bj  Quelllniaii   (de  Itebus  Helvetlcis,  lib.  iil 

,.  ioa  i 

(6)  I'he  wicked  wil    ..i  Bayle  was  amused  in  composing,   with  much  Ifvit)   mil  lea 
ih.  articles  ol    tbilard,  Fdulques,  llcloise,  in  in.  Uictioiialre  Critique    i  in  «t •  i>uu  ul  .vice- 
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volved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy;  but  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft 
and  flexible  nature;  and  his  ecclesiastical  judges  were  edified  and  dis- 
armed by  the  humility  of  his  repentance.  From  this  master,  Arnold 
most  probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trinity,  re- 
pugnant to  the  taste  of  the  times :  his  ideas  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
are  loosely  censured  ;  but  a  political  heresy  was  the  source  of  his  fame 
and  misfortunes.  He  presumed  to  quote  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword 
and  the  sceptre  were  intrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  that  temporal 
honours  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  persons;  the 
abbots,  the  bishops  and  the  pope  himself,  must  renounce  either  their 
state  or  their  salvation ;  and  that  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the 
voluntary  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would  suffice,  not  indeed 
for  luxury  and  avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
labours.  During  a  short  time,  the  preacher  was  revered  as  a  patriot  ; 
and  the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Brescia  against  her  bishop  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favour  of  the  people  is  less 
permanent  than  the  resentment  of  the  priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of 
Arnold  had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  the  Second,(l)  in  the  general 
council  of  the  Lateran,  the  magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by  pre- 
judice and  fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no 
longer  afford  a  refuge,  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escaped  beyond  the 
Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter  in  Zurich,  now  the  first 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Roman  station,(2)  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter 
of  noble  virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  increased  to  a  free  and  flourishing 
city  ;  where  the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  sometimes  tried  by  the 
imperial  commissaries. (3)  In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reformation,  the  pre- 
cursor of  Zuinglius  was  heard  with  applause  :  a  brave  and  simple  people 
imbibed  and  long  retained  the  colour  of  his  opinions ;  and  his  art,  or 
merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  even  the  pope's  legate,  who 
forgot,  for  his  sake,  the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.  Their 
tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhortations  of  St.  Bernard ;( 4) 
and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was  driven,  by  persecution,  to  the  des- 
perate measure  of  erecting  his  standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  wras  not  devoid  of  discretion  :  he  was  pro- 
tected,  and  had  perhaps  been  invited,  by  the  nobles  and  people ;  and  in 
the  service  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  thundered  over  the  seven  hills. 
Blending  in  the  same  discourse  the  texts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting 
the  motives  of  the  gospel,  and  of  classic,  enthusiasm,  he  admonished  the 
Romans,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  had 
degenerated  from  the  primitive  times  of  the  church  and  the  city.  He 
exhorted  them  to  assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  and  Christians  ; 
to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  republic ;  to  respect  the  name 

laid  and  St.  Bernard,  of  scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well  understood  by  Mosheiua. 
(Institut.  Hist,  tccles.  p.  412-415.) 

(I)  Dam.iatus  ab  illo 

1'rajsule,  qui  uumeros  vetitum  contingere  uostros 
Numen  ab  iuih'ciiii  illicit  laudabile  vit.1. 
We  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurinus,  who  turns  the  unpoetical  name  of 
Innocent  II.  into  a  compliment. 

('-')  4  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turicensi9  has  been  found  at  Zurich  ;  (d'Anvillc,  Notice 
de  1'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  642 — 644.)  hut  it  is  without  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  can- 
ton have  usurped,  and  even  monopolised,  the  names  of  Tiguram  and  I'agns  Tigurinus. 

3)  Gulliman  (de  Rebus  Helveticts,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  p  106.)  recapitulates  the  donation  C\.  I>. 
S3.3.)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daughter  the  abbess  Hildegardis.  Curtim  nostram 
Tureguoi  in  ducatti  Alainannue  in  pago  Durgungeusi,  with  village?,  woods,  meadows,  waters, 
slaves,  churches,  &c  a  noble  gift.  Charles  the  Bold  gave  the  jus  monetae ;  the  city  was  walled 
under  Otho  I.  ;  and  the  line  of  the  bishop  of  Frisiugen 

Nohile  Turegum  multaiuin  copia  rerum, 
is  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  /.until. 

(4)  Bernard,  epistol.  195,  !•:■<;.  torn,  i  p.  187  190.  Amidst  hi;  invectives  he  drops  a  pre- 
ctou-  doctriuae  quuui  districts  est  vita:      lie 

own;  that  Arnold  would  be  a  val  i  ii  !"■  tiit  church, 
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of  the  emperor;  but  to  confine  their  shepherd  to  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  his-flock.(l)  Nov  could  his  spiritual  government  escape  the 
censure  and  control  of  the  reformer;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were 
taught,  by  his  lessons,  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  had  usurped  a  des- 
potic command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions  or  parishes  of  Rome. ('J) 
the  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without  rapine  and  violence,  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  demolition  of  houses;  the  victorious  faction 
was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles.  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia  enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the  effects  of  his  mission  :  his 
reign  continued  above  ten  years,  while  two  popes,  Innocent  the  Second 
and  Anastasius  the  Fourth,  either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or  wandered 
as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  more  vigorous 
and  fortunate  pontiff,  Adrian  the  Fourth,(3)  the  only  Englishman  who 
has  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  whose  merit  emerged  from 
the  mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and  almost  $  beggar,  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Albans  On  the  first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  streets,  he  cast  an  interdict  on  the  guilty  people;  and,  from 
Christmas  to  Faster,  Rome  was  deprived  of  the  real  or  imaginary  corn- 
torts  of  religious  worship.  The  Romans  had  despised  their  temporal 
prince;  they  submitted,  with  grief  and  terror,  to  the  censures  of  their 
spiritual  father :  their  guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their  absolution.  But 
the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approaching  corona- 
tion of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold  reformer,  who  had  of- 
fended, though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  the  heads  of  the  church  and 
state.  In  their  interview  at  Viterbo,  the  pope  represented  to  the  em- 
peror the  furious  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Romans ;  the  insults,  the 
injuries,  the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continually 
exposed;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  heresy  of  Arnold,  which 
must  subvert  the  principles  of  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  subordina- 
tion. Frederic  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  or  tempted  by  the 
desire  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  in  the  balance  of  ambition,  the  innocence 
or  life  of  an  individual  is  of  small  account ;  and  their  common  enemy 
was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  political  concord.  After  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  viscounts  of  Campania,  from 
whom  he  was  extorted  by  the  power  of  Caesar;  the  prefect  of  the  city 
pronounced  his  sentence  ;  the  martyr  of  freedom  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
presence  of  a  careless  and  ungrateful  people  ;  and  his  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Tiber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect  and  worship  the  relics  of 
their  master. (4)  The  clergy  triumphed  in  his  death  :  with  his  ashes, 
his  sect  was  dispersed  ;  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
mans. From  his  school  they  had  probably  derived  a  new  article  of  faith, 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  "Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties 
of  excommunication  and  interdict.  Their  bishops  might  argue,  that  the 
supreme  jurisdiction;  which  they  exercised  over  kings  and  nations,  more 
especially  embraced  the  city  and  diocess  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles. 
But  they  preached  to  the  winds,  and  the  same  principle  that  weakened 
the  effect,  must  temper  the  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

(1)  lie  advised  ilie  Humans, 

i  oi  -rn   armlsqne sua  inoderamina  Bumma 
Arhitrio  tractare  stio :  nil  juris  in  bac  if 

I'outlflcl  suiunio,  modicum  c edere  regl 

Suadelial  uopulo.    Sic  lies!  stuitus  utraque 
le,  renin  genuine  sc  fei  eral  iiulaj. 
N..r  i>  the  poetry  ol  Guuthei  different  from  tbe  prose  u(  Otho. 

See   Baronius  (A.  D.   1148,  no.  38,  39.)  I be  Vatican  MSS.     HeJoudlyc leimis 

kruojd  i  \    i>.  l  in ,  uo.  3.)  as  Llie  fatliei  ul  tbe  political  lieretii  >,  »  bote  iullueuce  nan  hurt 
him  in  1 1 1  in  e. 
(.")  The  linglish  readei  may  consult  tbe  Blograplua   Rritannlca,   Adrian  K'.  but  our  own 

writers  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  "i  merits  "i  tbe mitr;  m  in. 

(i)  i'  ides  tin  in  i. "i.ui  ind  pnel  Mrcudy  quoted,  the  hist  adventures  ol   V  mold  arc  related 
Ly  the  uiograuhcj  ul  Adrian  i v.  (Muratuil,  Script,  in  mm.  Hal.  torn.  Ul,  p,  I,  p.  til,  US 
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The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  belief,  that  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  in  their  first  struggles  against  the  Saxon  Othos,  the 
commonwealth  was  vindicated  and  restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome ;  that  two  consuls  were  annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  and 
that  ten  or  twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons. (1)  But  this  venerable  structure  disappears 
before  the  light  of  criticism.  In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of  consuls,  may  some- 
times be  discovered.(2)  They  were  bestowed  by  the  emperors,  or  as- 
sumed by  the  most  powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  ho- 
nours, (3)  and  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent ;  but 
they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series  or  a  substance ;  the  titles  of 
men,  not  the  orders  of  government  ;(4)  and  it  is  only  from  the  year  of 
Christ,  1144,  that  the  establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious 
era,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution  was  hastily  framed  by 
private  ambition,  or  popular  enthusiasm ;  nor  could  Rome,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  produce  an  antiquary  to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the 
harmony  and  proportions  of  the  ancient  model.  The  assembly  of  a  free, 
of  an  armed,  people  will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations. 
But  the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  nice  balance  of 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the  adverse  ora- 
tors, and  the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots,  could  not  easily  be 
adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the 
benefits,  of  legal  government.  It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  revive  and 
discriminate  the  equestrian  order;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or 
measure  of  such  distinction  ?(5)  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the  times :  those 
times  no  longer  required  their  civil  functions  of  judges  and  farmers  of 
the  revenue  ;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their  military  service  on  horse- 
back, was  more  nobly  supplied  by  feudal  tenures  and  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry. The  jurisprudence  of  the  republic  was  useless  and  unknown : 
the  nations  and  families  of  Italy,  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  bar- 
baric laws,  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass ;  and  some  faint 
tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  code 
and  pandects  of  Justinian.  With  their  liberty,  the  Romans  might 
doubtless  have  restored  the  appellation  and  office  of  consuls  ;  had  they 
not  disdained  a  title  so  promiscuously  adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that 
it  has  finally  settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in 
a  foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable  word  that 
arrested  the  public  councils,  suppose  or  must  produce  a  legitimate  de- 

(1)  Ducange(Gloss  Latinitatis  mediie  et  infimx  /T-talis,  Decarcbones,  torn.  il.  p.  726.)  gives 
die  a  quotation  from  Blondus  ;  (decad  2.  lib.  ii.)  Duo  consoles  ex  nobilitate  quotannis  fiehant, 
qui  ad  vetustum  consilium  exemplar  summai  rerum  pneessenl.  And  in  Sigonius  (de  Regno 
Italue,  lib  vi.  opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  400.)  1  read  of  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  tbe  tenth  century. 
Both  Blondus,  aud  even  Sigonius,  too  freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying,  from 
reason  or  fancy,  the  deficiency  of  records. 

(2)  In  the  panegyric  of  Bereiigarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  1.  p.  408.)  a 
Roman  is  mentioned  as  consults  natus  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Muratori 
(dissert.  5.)  discovers  in  the  year  952  and  95G,  Giatiautis  in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Geoigius 
consul  et  dux;  and  in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VIII.  proudly,  but  vaguely,  st)les 
himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Romanoruin  senator. 

(3)  As  late  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  the  dukes  of  Venice, 
Naples,  Amalphi,  &c.  the  title  of  uira-ror,  or  consuls  ;  (See  Chron  Saguritini,  passim.)  and  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  would  not  abdicate  any  of  their  preiogattve.  But,  in  genetal,  the 
names  at  consul  and  senator,  which  may  be  found  among  the  Flench  and  Germans,  signify 
no  more  than  count  and  lord.  (Signeur,  Dticauge,  Olossar.)  lite  monkish  writers  are  often 
ambitious  of  tine  classic  words. 

(4)  The  most  constitutional  form  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  III.  (A.  D.  998  )  Consulibus  seuatus 
pnpuliqiie  Romaui  ;  but  the  act  is  probably  spurious.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.  A.  I). 
1014,  the  historian  Dithmar  (apud  Muratori, dissert.  '.'.3.)  describes  him,  a  scuatoribus  dttodeciin 
vallatum  quorum  sex  rasi  barba,  alii  prolixa,  mystice  incedebant  cum  baculis.  The  senate 
is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Uerengaritts.  (p.  406  ) 

(5)  In  ancient  Route,  the  equestrian  order  was  not  ranked  with  the  senate  and  people  as  a 
thud  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  who  assumes  the  mnit  of  the  esta- 
blishment. (I'liu.  Hist.  Natur.  53.  5.  Beaufort  Republique  Romaiue,  torn.  i.  p.  144—155./ 
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mocracy.  The  old  patricians  were  the  subjects,  the  modern  barons,  the 
tyrants,  of  the  state ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  who 
insulted  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long  respected  the  unarmed  sanctity 
of  a  plebeian  magistrate^  1) 

In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century  which  gave  a  new  existence 
and  era  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and  important  events  that 
marked  or  confirmed  her  political  independence.  I.  The  Capitoline  hill, 
one  of  her  seven  eminences,(2;  is  about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  a  hundred  steps  led  to  the  summit  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  and  far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  declivities 
had  been  smoothed,  and  the  precipices  filled  by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edi- 
fices. From  the  earliest  ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in 
peace,  a  fortress  in  war  :  after  the  loss  of  the  city  it  maintained  a  siege 
against  the  victorious  Gauls,  and  the  sanctuary  of  empire  was  occupied, 
assaulted  and  burnt  in  the  civil  wars  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.(3)  The 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  his  kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust ;  their 
place  was  supplied  by  monasteries  and  houses ;  and  the  solid  walls,  the 
long  and  shelving  porticos,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It 
was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of  freedom,  to  restore  the  strength, 
though  not  the  beauty  of  the  Capitol ;  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms 
and  counsels :  and  as  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds 
must  have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors.  II.  The 
first  Caesars  had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coinage  of  the  gold 
and  silver ;  to  the  senate  they  abandoned  the  baser  metal  of  bronze  or 
copper.(4)  The  emblems  and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample 
field  by  the  genius  of  flattery ;  and  the  prince  was  relieved  from  the 
care  of  celebrating  his  own  virtues.  The  successors  of  Diocletian  de- 
spised even  the  flattery  of  the  senate :  their  royal  officers  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  direction  of  the  mint ;  and  the  same 
prerogative  was  inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  long  se- 
ries of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  German  dynasties.  After  an 
abdication  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  privilege ;  which  was  tacitly  renounced  by  the 
popes,  from  Paschal  the  Second  to  the  establishment  of  their  residence 
beyond  the  Alps.  Some  of  these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  are  shewn  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  On  one 
of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depictured  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
book  with  this  inscription :  "The  vow  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
"  people  :  Rome  the  capital  of  the  world  ;"  on  the  reverse,  St. 
Peter  delivering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and  gown, 
with  the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  impressed  on  his  shield. (.'>)  With 
the  empire,   the  prefect  of  the  city  had  declined  to  a  municipal  officer  ; 

(1)   I  lie  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  tlms  stated  by  Cumber. 
limn  etiam  tituloa  urbis  renovarc  vetnstos; 
Nomine  plebein  secemere  noiiieii  equcstre, 
Jura  tribunoruiii,  sanctum  reparare  seiiatum, 
Ei  senio  fessas  mutasque  repouere  leges. 
I  ipM  minosis,  et  adhuc  pendeutia  nun  is 
Redden  primasvo  Capitolia  prisca  uitoii. 
rm  ui  i hose  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no  more  than  words. 

C-')  After  many  disputes  a g  tbe  antiquaries  nl   Rome,  it  seems  determined,  tbat  the 

summit  of  the  Capitoline  bill  next  tbe  river  is  strict!)  tbe  Moris  I'arpeius,  the  trx;  and  that 
on  the  oilier  summit,  tbe  <  hurch  and  convent  of  Aracell,  ibe  barefoot  friars  of  St.   Fraucis 
uccupj  Hi.  temple  of  Jupiter,    (Nardini,  Koiua  Autica,  lib.  v.  c,  11— 16.) 
(.->)   i.i.  u.  Hist.  •">.  69,  7" 

iii  Tins  partition  <>f  tbe  noble  ami  baser  metals  between  the  emperor  ami  senate  must 
howevei  be  adopted,  notas  a  positive  fact,  but  as  tbe  probable  opinion  of  tbe  i>«t  antiquaries. 
(See  tbe  science  des  Medailles  of  tbe  Pere  Joubert,  torn.  li.  p.  -i>w  111,  m  tin-  improved  and 
scarce  edition  ul  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie  > 

(5)  In  bis  twentj  teventb  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  (torn.  II,  p.  55y 
Mutator!  exhibits  i  series  "t  tbe  lenatorlau  coiui,  wblr  ii  i"o.  t li •■ . . t, -,  ure  nanus  nl  ajfortlatf, 
infortiati,  provlsint,  jiaparini.    During  tins  period  .ill  the  popes,  without  exccpliug  Bouiface 

viii.  abstained  from  tbe  right  oi   c< ig,  wblcb  waa  resumed  bj  Ueuedlct  &1, 

mid  ietul.nl)  exercised  In  the  iomt  ol  Avlgnou, 
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yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  a  drawn  sword,  which  lie  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho, 
was  the  mode  of  his  investiture  and  the  emblem  of  his  functions.(l) 
The  dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble  families  of  Rome ;  the  choice  of 
the  people  was  ratified  by  the  pope;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fidelity  must 
have  often  embarrassed  the  prefect  in  the  conflict  of  adverse  duties.(2) 
A  servant,  in  whom  they  possessed  but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by 
the  independent  Romans :  in  his  place  they  elected  a  patrician  ;  but 
this  title,  which  Charlemagne  had  not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  ci- 
tizen, or  a  subject ;  and,  after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  they  con- 
sented without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the  prefect.  About  fifty 
years  after  this  event,  Innocent  the  Third,  the  most  ambitious,  or  at 
least,  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  pontiffs,  delivered  the  Romans  and 
himself  from  this  badge  of  foreign  dominion  ;  he  invested  the  prefect 
with  a  banner  instead  of  a  sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all  dependance 
of  oaths  or  service  to  the  German  emperors. (3)  In  his  place  an  eccle- 
siastic, a  present  or  future  cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to  the  civil 
government  of  Rome  ;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been  reduced  to  a  narrow 
compass ;  and  in  the  days  of  freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was  derived 
from  the  senate  and  people.  IV.  After  the  revival  of  the  sehate,(4)  the 
conscript  fathers  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  were  invested  with  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  ;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond 
the  present  day;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  disturbed  by  vio- 
lence and  tumult.  In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or  assembly  con- 
sisted of  fifty-six  senators,(.5)  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  counsellors :  they  were  nominated,  perhaps 
annually,  by  the  people ;  and  a  previous  choice  of  their  electors,  ten 
persons  in  each  region,  or  parish,  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and 
permanent  constitution.  The  popes,  who  in  this  tempest  submitted 
rather  to  bend  than  to  break,  confirmed,  by  treaty,  the  establishment 
and  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and  reli- 
gion,  the  restoration  of  their  government.  The  motives  of  public  and 
private  interest  might  sometimes  draw  from  the  Romans  an  occasional 
and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims;  and  they  renewed  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head 
of  the  church  and  the  repuhlic.(C) 

The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public  council  was  dissolved  in  a  lawless 
city  ;  and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong  and  simple  mode  of 
administration.  They  condensed  the  name  and  authority  of  the  senate 
in  a  single  magistrate,   or  two  colleagues ;  and  as  they  were   changed 

(1)  A  German  historian,  Gerard  of  Reicherspeu,  (in  Balnz  Mi-cell,  torn,  v  p.  64,  apud 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tout.  iii.  p.  -65.)  thus  describes  ihe  constitution  of  Koine  in 
ihe  eleventh  century:  Grandiora  nrbis  el  orbis  negotia  spectant  ■  d  Komauiun  pontiriceni 
iteaique  ad  Rumanian  imperatorem  ;  sive  i!!m>  vicaiium  nrbis  pi<efectiim,  qui  de  sua  dinui- 
tate  respicit  utrumque,  videlicet  d tiuui  papain  cni  facit  boininiiiin,  et  douiiiuuii  impera- 
torem a  quo  accipit  suas  potestalis  iusigne,  scilicet  gladiuui  exertinn. 

('.')  Ihe  wot  ds  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandiilph  Pisan  in  Vit.  Paschal  II.  p.  357,  358.; 
describe  (lit  election  and  oalfa  >>!'  the  prefect  in  nis,  iuconsultis  patribus  ....     loca  prait'ec- 

loria Landes  prstfecioriae  .....  coniitorum  applausuin juraturum  populo  in 

amhoiiem  sublevaut confirniari  eum  in  uii>e  prvefeclum  petunt. 

(3)  Urbis  prael'ectiuil  ad  ligiam  fidelitaiem  recepit,  et  per  maiitmii  quod  illi  donavit  tie 
prefecture  eum  publice  inveslivit,  qui  usque  ad  id  tempus  jurameiito  fidelitatis  imperatori 
tuit  obligatus,  et  ab  co  pi  select  uraa  teuuit  bouoretn.  (Gesta  lmioceiit  111.  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii. 

p.  1.  p.  487  ) 

I    See  Otho  Prising.  Chron  7.  31.  dc  Gest.  Frederic  I.  lib.  i.  c.  27. 

(.">)  din  countryman  Roger  Ho\eden,  speaks  of  the  jingle  senators,  of  the  C'upnzxi  family, 

.K.c.  (] mil  tern pori bus  melius  regebatur  Roma  quain  nunc  (A.  L).  1194.)  est  temporibiis  Ivi 

senatortim,  (Dncangc,  Gloss,  torn.  vi.  p.  191.  Senatores.) 

(6)  Muratori  (dissert  42.  torn  iii.  p.  7S5-7S8  )  has  published  an  original  treaty:  Concordia 
inter  I),  nostrum  papain  Clenieulem  III  et  senatores  populi  Roman  i  super  regalibus  ct  alia 
digniiaiibus  urbis,  ..vc.  anno,  41°  senatus.     The  senate  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority  : 

Rediuius  ad   praesens habebimns dabitis  prtsbyteria jurahimus 

pacem  et  fidelitaiem,  &c.  A  cbartula  de  Teuemeiitis  Tusculani,  dated  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  the  same  era,  and  c  >n  firmed  riecreto  auipiissiini  ordinis  senatus,  acclamaiione  P.  It. 
publice  Capitolin  consistensis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  Beuatores  cousiiiarii  ami 
liniule  senators.     (.Muratori,  dissert.  W.  lorn.  iii.  p.  787    7fe3-> 
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at  the  end  of- a  year,  or  of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trust  was 
compensated  hy  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But  in  this  transient  reign, 
the  senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  amhition  ;  their  justice 
was  perverted  hy  the  interest  of  their  family  and  faction  :  and  as  they 
punished  only  their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed  only  by  their  adherents. 
Anarchy,  no  longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop,  ad- 
monished the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing  themselves  ; 
and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which  they  were  hopeless  of 
finding  at  home.  In  the  same  age,  and  from  the  same  motives,  most  of 
the  Italian  republics  were  prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  most  salutary  effects.(l)  They  chose  in  some  foreign  but 
friendly  city,  an  impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  unblemished 
character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended  by  the  voice  of  fame 
and  his  country,  to  whom  they  delegated,  for  a  time,  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  peace  and  war.  The  compact  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths  and  subscriptions  ;  and  the  duration 
of  his  power,  the  measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  ob- 
ligations, were  defined  with  scrupulous  precision.  They  swore  to  obey 
him  as  their  lawful  superior ;  he  pledged  his  faith  to  unite  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  At  his  choice,  four  or  six 
knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors  in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the 
podesta,{2)  who  maintained,  at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of 
servants  and  horses ;  his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother,  who  might  bias  the 
affections  of  the  judge;  were  left  behind ;  during  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alliance,  or 
even  to  accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a  citizen  ;  nor  could  he  ho- 
nourably depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  complaints  that  might  be  urged 
against  his  government. 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  Ro- 
mans called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,(3)  whose  fame  and 
merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  pen  of  an  English  his- 
torian. A  just  anxiety  for  his  reputation,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honour  of  their  choice; 
the  statutes  of  Rome  were  suspended,  and  his  office  prolonged  to  the 
term  of  three  years.  By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was  accused  as 
cruel ;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial ;  but  the  friends  of 
peace  and  order  applauded  the  firm  and  upright  magistrate  by  whom 
those  blessings  were  restored  ;  no  criminals  were  so  powerful  as  to  brave, 
or  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.  By  his  sentence  two 
nobles  of  the  Annihaldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he  in- 
exorably demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  one  hundred  and 
forty  towers,  the  strong  shelters  of  rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop, 
as  a  simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in  his  diocess  ;  and  the 
standard  of  Brancaleone  was  displayed  in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect. 
His  services  were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  public  robbers,  whom  lie  had 
provoked  fur  their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose  and  im- 
prison their  benefactor;  nor  would  his  life  have  been  spared,  if  Bologna 
had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his   safety.     Before  his  departure,   the 

(1)  Mum  tor  I  (dissert.  45.  torn.  Iv,  |>.  ci  93  1  has  fully  explained  Ibis  mode  of  government ; 
and  tlie  Oculus  Paitoralis,  wbicb  be  bat  given  at  tbe  end,  i»  a  treatise  oi  sermon  ou  tbe 
duties  i>i  these  foreign  magistrates. 

(•.')  In  Hie  I  at  in  writer*,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  title  of  potestas  was  transferred  from 
the  niiite  to  the  magistrate  : 

Hujusqni  trabitnr  prstejtiam  auraere  mavis ; 
An  Pidenarum  Gauloniuiuue  esse  potettas. 

(Juvenal,  s.uir.  10  99.). 
(.>)    v' '  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  In  the  Hiitorla  Major  oi    Mattbevi  Pari*,  p   741. 

■  multitude  ol  pilgrims  and  suitors  comn  1 1  .1 

i  a md  Si    Mian's;  ami  the  i  '   the  tii[,lisli  clergy  prompt    I  them  i.'  i 

wbeucvei  ibe  popi     •    i  bumbled  and  oppressed. 
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prudent  senator  had  required  the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Home;  on  the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at  the  prayer 
of  his  wife,  they  were  more  strictly  guarded;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  interdict.  This  generous 
resistance  allowed  the  Romans  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past; 
and  Brancaleone  was  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  Capitol  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  a  repentant  people.  The  remainder  of  his  govern- 
ment was  firm  and  fortunate ;  and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by 
death,  his  head,  inclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lofty 
column  of  marble.(l) 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended  in  Italy  a  more 
effectual  choice;  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom  they  yielded  a 
voluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  the  Romans  elected  for  their  senator 
some  prince  of  independent  power,  who  could  defend  them  from  their 
enemies  and  themselves.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most 
ambitious  and  warlike  monarch  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  pope,  and  the  office  of  senator  from 
the  Roman  people. (2)  As  lie  passed  through  the  city,  in  his  road  to 
victory,  he  received  their  oath  of  allegiance,  lodged  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  smoothed  in  a  short  visit  the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic 
character.  Yet  even  Charles  was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  who  saluted  with  the  same  acclamations  the  passages  of  his  rival, 
the  unfortunate  Conradin  ;  and  a  powerful  avenger,  who  reigned  in  the 
Capitol,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  popes.  The  absolute  term 
of  his  life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every  third  year  ;  and  the  en- 
mity of  Nicholas  the  Third  obliged  the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the 
government  of  Rome.  In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious  pon- 
t'itf  asserts  the  truth,  validity,  and  use,  of  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  city  than  the  independence  of  the 
church  ;  establishes  the  annual  election  of  the  senator  ;  and  formally 
disipiallifies  all  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  persons  of  an  eminent  and 
conspicuous  rank. (3)  This  prohibitory  clause  was  repealed  in  his  own 
behalf  by  Martin  the  Fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the  suffrage  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  two 
electors  conferred,  not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithful  Mar- 
tin, the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme  administration  of  the  re- 
public,^) to  hold  during  his  natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by 
himself  or  his  deputies.  About  fifty  years  afterward,  the  same  title  was 
granted  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  was 
acknowledged  by  her  two  sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in 
the  government  of  their  own  metropolis. 

In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion,  when  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  in- 
flamed their  minds  against  the  church,  the  Romans  artfully  laboured 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  empire,  and  to  recommend  their  merit 
and  services  in  the  cause  of  Caesar.  The  style  of  their  ambassadors 
to  Conrad  the  Third  and  Frederic  the  First,  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and 

(1)  Matthew  Paris  Ih  us  cuds  his  account  :  Caput  vero  ipsius  Brancaleonis  in  vase  prelioso 
super  marmoream  coiumuaiii  collocatum,  m  Biguum  mii  valorise!  probitaiis,  quasi  reliuquias, 
s« pel  slit iose  minis  tt  pom  pose  sustuleruiit.  Fnerat  eniin  siiperlioium  poteiilium  et  malefac 
tor u in  urbis  malleus  el  exstirpator,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor,  veritatis  el  jnstiiiae  iuiiu- 
toi  et  ainator  (p.  810.).  A  biographer  of  Innocent  IV.  (Muralori,  Script,  loin.  in.  p.  I.  p. 
591,  592  )  draws  a  less  favourable  portrait  of  this  Ghibelltuc  senator. 

(-J)  I  he  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  l<,  llie  office  of  perpetual  senator  of  Koine  is  mentioned 
by  the  historians  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  collection  of  Mnralori,  by  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla 
(p  592  ),  r lie  monk  of  Padua  (p.  724.),  Sabas  Malaspilia  (lib.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  b08J,and  Kicordauo 
Melespiui  (c.  177    p  99!)  ). 

(3)  I  he  high  sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  III  which  founds  his  temporal  sovereignty  on  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  is  still  extant ;  and  as  it  has  beeu  inseited  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Alexle 
of  the  Decreiials,  it  must  he  received  by  the  Catholics,  or  at  least  by  the  Papists,  as  a  sacred 
.okI  pei  petual  law. 

4)  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist  Eccles  torn,  xviii.  p.  30fi.)  for  an  extract  of  this  Roman 
act,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  (Jdcricus  Kaynaldus,  A.  L).  12bt. 
no.  li   15. 
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pride,  the  tradition  and  the  ignorance  of  their  own  history.(l)  After 
some  complaint  of  his  silence  and  neglect,  tliey  exhort  the  former  of 
these  princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  assume  from  their  hands  the  impe- 
rial crown.  "  We  beseech  your  majesty,  not  to  disdain  the  humility  of 
"  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  our  common 
"  enemies,  who  calumniate  the  senate  as  hostile  to  your  throne,  who 
"  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruc- 
"  tion.  The  pope  and  the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious  league  to 
"  oppose  our  liberty  and  your  coronation.  With  the  blessing  of  God, 
"  our  zeal  and  courage  has  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of  their 
"  powerful  and  factious  adherents,  more  especially  the  Frangipani,  we 
"  have  taken  by  assault  the  bouses  and  turrets  ;  some  of  these  are  oc- 
"  cupied  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
"  Milvian  bridge,  which  they  had  broken,  is  restored  and  fortified  for 
"  your  safe  passage  ;  and  your  army  may  enter  the  city  without  being 
"  annoyed  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo".  All  that  we  have  done,  and 
"  all  tliat  we  design,  is  for  your  honour  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope, 
'*  that  you  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindicate  those  rights 
"  which'  have  been  invaded  by  the  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the 
"  empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  predecessors.  May 
"  you  fix  your  residence  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world ;  give  laws  to 
"  Italy  and  the  Teutonic  kingdom  ;  and  imitate  the  example  of  Con- 
"  stantine  and  Justinian,(2)  who,  by  the  vigour  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
"  pie,  obtained  the  sceptre  of  the  earth."(3)  But  these  splendid  and 
fallacious  wishes  were  not  cherished  by  Conrad  the  Franconian,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  died  without  visiting  Rome 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  more  ambitious 
of  the  imperial  crown  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired 
such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Surrounded  by  his  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular  princes,  he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  free  and  florid 
oration:  "  Incline  your  ear  to  the  queen  of  cities;  approach  with  a 
"  peaceful  and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of  Rome,  which  has  cast  away 
"  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  crown  her  legitimate  em- 
"  peror.  Under  your  auspicious  influence,  may  the  primitive  times 
"  be  restored.  Assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  city,  and  reduce 
"  under  her  monarchy  the  insolence  of  the  world.  You  are  not  igno- 
"  rant,  that,  in  former  ages,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valour 
"  and  discipline  of  the  equestrian  order,  she  extended  her  victorious 
"  arms  to  the  east  and  west,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of 
"  the  ocean.  Ry  our  sins,  in  the  absence  <>f  our  primes,  the  noble  in- 
"  stitution  of  tile  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion  ;  and  with  our  prudence, 
"our  strength  has  likewise  decreased.  We  have  revived  the  senate 
"  and  the  equestrian  order  :  the  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the 
"  other,  will  be  devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of  the  empire. 
"  Do  you  not-  hear  the  language  of  the  Roman  matron  ?  You  are  a 
"  guest,  I  have  adopted  you  as  a  citizen  ;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  1  have 
"  elected  you  for  my  sovereign  ;(i)  and  given  you  myself  and  all  that 
"is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to  swear  and  subscribe 
"  that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for  the  republic;  that  you  will  maintain 

M)  Tlicse  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  by  Otlio,  blihop  of  Frlslngeu  (Fabric.  Bibliot, 

liit.  med  el    Infim   torn.  v.  p.  186,  i sT  ),  perbapi  the  iu>r>ir»t  of  historians;  i"-  was  s ' 

Leopold,  marquis  of  Austria  ;  his  mother,  Acnes,  was  daughter  ><<  tin-  emperoi  Heurj  IV.  and 

he  was  half-l her  and  uncle  to  Conrad  III    and  Frederic  I      He  bas  left,   in  seveu  hooks,  .i 

i  bronicle  of  the  i is;  in  i»",  the  Qesta  Fredericl  I.  tbe  ia--i  ol   wblcb  is  Inserted  in  the 

sixth  volume  of  Mm. lion's  historians. 

i?i  we  desire  (said  tbe  Iguorani  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  in  eum  itatiim,  quo  uul 

tenii !  Constautlnl  et  Justliitanl,  qui  lotui hem  vigor*  semitus  el  pnpuli   Komani  sun 

trim,  if  manlbiiSi 

(S)  otbo  Prising,  de  Gestla  Frederic!  I.  lib.  I  661 

(\)  Hospsi  ill    .item  feci.    Advcna  fuisti  ex  TranaalpluU  naxtlhus  \  prlnclpem  constltul. 
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"  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the  city,  and  the  charters  of  your  pre- 
"  deeessors  ;  and  that  you  will  reward  with  five  thousand  pounds  of 
"  silver,  the  faithful  senators  who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Ca- 
"  pitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the  character,  of  Augustus."  The 
flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric  were  not  yet  exhausted  ;  but  Frederic,  impa- 
tient of  their  vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone  of  royalty 
and  conquest.  "  Famous  indeed  have  been  the  fortitude  and  wisdom 
"  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  but  your  speech  is  not  seasoned  with  wisdom, 
"  and  I  coidd  wish  that  fortitude  were  conspicuous  in  your  actions.  Like 
"  all  sublunary  things,  Rome  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  for- 
"  tune.  Your  noblest  families  were  translated  to  the  east,  to  the  royal 
"  city  of  Constantine ;  and  the  remains  of  your  strength  and  freedom 
"  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks  and  Franks.  Are  you 
**  desirous  of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  the  gravity  of  the 
"  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  va- 
"  lour  of  the  legions  ?  you  will  find  them  in  the  German  republic.  It 
"  is  not  empire,  naked  and  alone  ;  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire, 
"  have  likewise  migrated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  people.(l) 
"  They  will  be  employed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your  obedi- 
"  ence.  You  pretend  that  myself  or  my  predecessors  have  been  invited 
"  by  the  Romans  :  you  mistake  the  word  ;  they  were  not  invited  ;  they 
"  were  implored.  From  its  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants,  the  city  was 
"  rescued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose  in  our  country  ; 
"  and  their  dominion  was  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that 
"  dominion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim  by  the  right  of  in- 
"  heritance  and  possession,  and  who  shall  dare  to  extort  you  from  my 
"  hands  ?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Franks  (2)  and  Germans  enfeebled  by 
"age?  Am  I  vanquished?  Am  I  a  captive?  Am  I  not  encompassed 
"  with  the'  banners  of  a  potent  and  invincible  army  ?  You  impose  con- 
"  ditions  on  your  master;  you  require  oaths  :  if  the  conditions  are  just, 
"  an  oath  is  superfluous  ;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my 
"  equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.  Will  not 
'•  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol  ?  By  that  sword 
"  the  northern  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been  restored  to  the  Roman 
"  empire.  You  prescribe  the  measure  and  the  objects  of  my  bounty, 
"  which  flows  in  a  copious  but  a  voluntary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to 
"  patient  merit ;  all  will  be  denied  to  rude  importunity."(3)  Neither 
the  emperor  nor  the  senate  could  maintain  these  lofty  pretensions  of 
dominion  and  liberty.  United  with  the  pope,  and  suspicious  of  the 
Romans,  Frederic  continued  his  march  to  the  Vatican;  his  coronation 
was  disturbed  by  a  sally  from  the  Capitol ;  and  if  the  numbers  and  va- 
lour of  the  Germans  prevailed  in  the  bloody  conflict,  he  could  not  safely 
encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city  .of  which  he  styled  himself  the  sove- 
reign. About  twelve  years  afterward,  he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an 
antipope  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  twelve  Pisan  galleys  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Tyber ;  but  the  senate  and  people  were  saved  by  the 
arts  of  negotiation  and  the  progress  of  disease  ;  nor  did  Frederic  or  his 
successors  reiterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Then-  laborious  reigns  were 
exercised  by  the  popes,  the  crusades,  and  the  independence  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Germany ;  they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans ;  and 
Frederic  the  Second  offered  in  the  Capitol  the  great  standard,  the 
Caroccio  of  Milan.  (4)     After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 

(O  Non  cessit  nobis  nudum  imperium,  virtnte  sua  amirtum  venit,  ornamenla  sua  serum 
traxit.  I'enes  uos  sunt  consults  tui,  &c.  Cicero  or  [ivy  would  not  have  rejected  these  images, 
the  eloquence  of  a  barbarian,  born  and  educated  in  the  Hercynian  forest. 

(2)  otuo  of  Fiisiugen,  who  surely  understood  the  language  of  the  court  and  diet  of  Gei 
many,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  twelfth  century  as  the  leigning  nation  (Proceres  Franc  i, 
equiies  Franci,  maims  Francorum)  ;  he  adds,  however,  the  epithet  of  Teutonici. 

(3)  otho  Fiising.de  Gestis  Freilerici  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  22.  p.  720— 723.  These  original  and  an 
tbeutic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  freedom,  yet  with  fidelity. 

(4)  From  the  chronicles  of  llicobaldo  and   Francis  Pepin,   Murator;  (dissert.   26.  torn  ii.   p. 
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they  were  banished  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  their  last  coronations  betrayed 
the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Caesars.(l) 

Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  ocean,  from  mount  Atlas  to  the  Grampian  hills,  a  fanciful 
historian  (2)  amused  the  Romans  with  the  picture  of  their  infant  wars. 
"  There  was  a  time,"  says  Florus,  "  when  Tiber  and  Prameste,  our 
"  summer  retreats,  were  the  objects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol, 
"  when  we  dreaded  the  shades  of  the  Arician  proves,  when  we  could 
"  triumph  without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of  the  Sabines  and 
"  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  could  afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victo- 
"  rious  general."  The  pride  of  his  contemporaries  was  gratified  by  the 
contrast  of  the  past  with  the  present :  they  would  have  been  humbled 
by  the  prospect  of  futurity;  by  the  prediction,  that  after  a  thousand 
years,  Rome,  despoiled  of  empire,  and  contracted  to  her  primeval  limits, 
would  renew  the  same  hostilities  on  the  same  ground  which  was  then 
decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.  The  adjacent  territory  on  either 
side  of  the  Tyber  was  always  claimed,  and  sometimes  possessed,  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the  barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence, 
and  the  cities  too  faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Romans  incessantly 
laboured  to  reduce,  or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the  church 
and  senate  ;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  ambition  was  moderated 
by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their  zeal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spi- 
ritual arms.  Their  warfare  was  that  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictators, 
who  were  taken  from  the  plough.  They  assembled  in  arms  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol  ;  sallied  from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests 
of  their  neighbours,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conflict,  and  returned  home 
alter  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Their  sieges  were  tedious 
and  unskilful:  in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged  the  meaner  passions 
of  jealousy  and  revenge;  and  instead  of  adopting  the  valour,  they 
trampled  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  adversaries.  The  captives,  in  their 
shirts,  with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  solicited  their  pardon:  the  forti- 
fications, and  even  the  buildings,  of  the  rival  cities,  were  demolished, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent  villages.  It  was  thus 
tiiat  the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bishops,  Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum, 
Praeneste,  and  Tibur  or  Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  the 
ferocious  hostility  of  the  Romans. (3)  Of  these,('l)  Porto  and  Ostia, 
Lite  two  keys  of  the  Tyber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate:  the  marshy 
and  unwholesome  hanks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  buffalos,  and  the  river 

19    I  i  as  transcribed  iliis  curious  fart,  with  the  doggerel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift. 

,\\e  decus  orbis  avel  victns  tibi destinur,  ave! 

Cnrnis  ah  Augusto  Frederii  ■  >  (  aesare  justo 

v.r  Mediolanum  !  jam  seiitis  spernere  vamim 

iiii|iciii  vires,  proprias  tibi  tollere  veres. 

Ergo  trluinphorum  nibs  potes  meinor  esse  priortim 

<,>n.'s  tilii  tnittebant  reges  qui  belli  gerebaut. 
\r  si  de  tacere  d  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  torn,  i  p  'ill)  die  nell  anno  1727, 
in.il  copia  des'so  Carocci inarmo  dianzi  Ignotu  si  scopri  uel  (  ampidoftlio,  presso  alle  car- 
cere  di  quel  Inogo,  dove  !»isto  v.  I'avea  falto  rincbiuderc  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  qualm 
coloime  di  marum  Alio  colla  sequeute  inscrizione,  &c.  t<>  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  in- 
si  i  iption. 

1 1  j  i  he  (in  1 1  i,i  of  the  imperial  arms  and  authority  in  rtalj  is  related  with  Impartial  tainting 
in  the  Annals  of  Muratori  (torn  i  \ii  );  and  the  readei  may  compare  his  narrative  with 
the  liistoire.dea  l  Demands  (torn,  iii,  iv  ),  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deserved  tbe  esteem  of  ins 

COIIIlll  Mill  II. 

i  nun  iiuiic-  snburbanum,  el   nstiva!   Praucsle   delicto,  nnnciinatis   in  capitolio  >•>;!■. 

peteuanltir.     fin  whole  passage  ol  Florin  (lib.  I.e.    11  )  maj  i I  with  pleasure,  and  has 

deserved  the  prai  e  ol  ..  man  of  genius  (CKuvrea  de  Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p,  (V>i 

Me  a  ferltate  Romauornm  slcul   foerani   Flostienses,   Portuenses,  Tnscolanensea,  Alba- 
neii  i  el  nupei  I'lburttul,  destnereutui  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  737  i.     rhesi  >v.-  :s 

arc  marked  iu  tbe  Anna  a  and  Indi  mh  volumi  )  ol  Mm 

(•I;  Foi  the  state  of  ruin  of  these  suburban  cities,  tbe  banks  of  the  fyber,  &c.  see  the  lively 
picture  of  the  l».  Labat  (Voyage  en  Espague  et  en  llalle),  who  had  long  resided  In  thi 
bourbood  of  Rome  ;  and  I  lie  mon  iumd  (tloma,  IT  0, 

i.i     Ctavu     lias  added  to  ll  '  I  il  lilt. 
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is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade.  The  hills,  which 
afford  a  shady  retirement  from  the  autumnal  heats,  have  again  smiled 
with  the  blessings  of  peace  :  Frescati  has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
culum :  Tibur  or  Tivoli  has  resumed  the  honours  of  a  city,(l)  and  the 
meaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Palestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas 
of  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  repulsed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  and  their  allies :  in  the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they  were 
driven  from  their  camp ;  and  the  battles  of  Tusculum  (2)  and  Viterbo(3) 
might  be  compared,  in  their  relative  state,  to  the  memorable  fields  of 
Thrasymene  and  Cannae.  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty  thou- 
sand Romans  were  overthrown  by  a  thousand  German  horse,  whom 
Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the  relief  of  Tusculum ;  and  if  we 
number  the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two,  thousand,  we  shall  em- 
brace the  most  authentic  and  moderate  account.  Sixty-eight  years  after- 
ward they  marched  against  Viterbo  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  city  :  by  a  rare  coalition,  the  Teutonic  eagle  was 
blended,  in  the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the 
pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count  of  Thoulouse  and  a  bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  Romans  were  discomfitted  with  shame  and  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  the  English  prelate  must  have  indulged  the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim, 
if  he  multiplied  their  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and  their  loss  in  the 
field  to  thirtv,  thousand  men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  legions,  been  restored  with  the  Capitol,  the  divided 
condition  of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  of  a  second 
conquest.  But  in  arms,  the  modern  Romans  were  not  above,  and  in  arts 
they  were  far  below,  the  common  level  of  the  neighbouring  republics. 
Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of  any  long  continuance :  after  some  irre- 
gular sallies,  they  subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of 
military  institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the  vineyard  of 
Christ.  Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the  violence,  of  a  popular  election  : 
the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were  polluted  with  blood  ;  and,  from  the  third 
to  the  twelfth  century,  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of 
frequent  schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  these  mischiefs  were  transient  and  local :  the  merits 
were  tried  by  equity  or  favour;  nor  could  the  unsuccessful  competitor 
long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  But  after  the  emperors  had  been 
divested  of  their  prerogatives,  after  a  maxim  had  been  established,  that 
the  vicar  of  Christ  is  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each  vacancy  of 
the  holy  see  might  involve  Christendom  in  controversy  and  war.  The 
claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
were  vague  and  litigious :  the  freedom  of  choice  was  overruled  by  the 
tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or  obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  de- 
cease of  a  pope,  two  factions  proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  double 
election :  the  number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  time,  the 
merit  of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each  other :  the  most  respectable 
of  the  clergy  were  divided ;  and  the  distant  princes,  who  bowed  before 
the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish  the  spurious,  from  the  legiti- 
mate, idol.  The  emperors  were  often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from 
the  political  motive  of  opposing  a  friendly  to  a  hostile  pontiff;  and  each 

(1)  Labat  (torn.  iii.  p.  233.)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the  Roman  government,  which  has 
severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of  Tivoli:  in  civitate  Tibnrtina  non  vivitur  civiliter. 

(2)  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the  date  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  in 
consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which  he  has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers, 
who  mention  the  battle  of  Tusculum  (torn.  x.  p.  42-  44  ), 

(3)  Matthew  Paris,  p.  345.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  du  Kupibus,  who  occupied 
the  see  thirty-two  ycais  (A.  n.  1206— 123&.),  and  is  described,  by  the  English  historian,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  (u.  178.  399.; 
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of  the  competitors  was  reduced  to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  not  awed  by  conscience  ;  and  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  adhe- 
rents, who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition.  A  peaceful  and  per- 
petual succession  was  ascertained  by  Alexander  the  Third, (1)  who  finally 
abolished  the  tumultuary  votes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  defined 
the  right  of  election  in  the  sole  college  of  cardinals.  (2)  The  three  orders 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other  by  this 
important  privilege :  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome  obtained  the  first 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  ;  they  were  indifferently  chosen  among  the  nations 
of  Christendom  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most 
important  bishoprics,  was  not  incompatible  with  their  title  and  office. 
The  senators  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and  legates  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  were  robed  in  purple,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom  or 
royalty  ;  they  claimed  a  proud  equality  with  kings  ;  and  their  dignity 
was  enhanced  by  the  smallness  of  their  number,  which,  till  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  seldom  exceeded  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By 
lli is  wise  regulation,  aU  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed,  and  the  root 
of  schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  in  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  a  double  choice  has  only  once  divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege. But  as  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made 
necessary,  the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest  and 
passions  of  the  cardinals  ;  and  while  they  prolonged  their  independent 
reign,  the  Christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  a  head.  A  vacancy  of 
almost  three  years  had  preceded  the  elevation  of  Gregory'  the  Tenth, 
who  resolved  to  prevent  the  future  abuse  ;  and  his  bull,  after  some  op- 
position, has  been  consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law. (3)  Nine 
days  are  allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  absent  cardinals;  on  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned,  each  with 
one  domestic,  in  a  common  apartment,  or  conclave,  without  any  separa- 
tion of  walls  or  curtains  ;  a  small  window  is  reserved  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  necessaries  ;  but  the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  correspondence 
with  the  world.  If  the  election  be  not  consummated  in  three  days, 
the  luxury  of  their  tables  is  contracted  to  a  single  dish  at  dinner  and 
supper  ;  and  after  the  eighth  dav,  they  are  reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance 
of  bread,  water,  and  wine.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  the 
cardinals  are  prohibited  from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assuming,  un- 
less in  some  rare  emergency,  the  government  of  the  church  ;  all  agree- 
ments and  promises  among  the  electors  are  formally  annulled;  and  then- 
integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. Some  articles  of  inconvenient  or  superfluous  rigour  have  been 
gradually  relaxed,  but  the  principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  en- 
tire ;  they  are  still  urged,  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom, 
to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance ;  and  the  improvement 
of  ballot  or  secret  votes  has  wrapped  the  struggles  of  the  conclave  (4)  in 

(1)  See  Mosbeiin,  Inititnt.  Histor.  Ecclcsiast.  p.  401.403.  Alexander  himself  bad  nearly 
lieen  the  victim  of  a  contested  election  ;  and  the  doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  pre- 
ponderated by  the  weight  of  genius  and  learning  which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale  (See 
hit  life  and  writings). 

(2)  The  origin,  ntus,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  &c.  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  are  veiy 
ably  discussed  by  Thoinassin  (Discipline  de  PEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  126S— 1J87.)  ;  but  then  purple 
in  now  much  faded,  i  he  sacred  college  waa  raised  to  the  definite  numbei  of  seveutj  two,  to 
i,  present,  undei  Ins  vicar  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

(3)  see  the  bull  of  Gregory  x.  approbante  >acrn  concilio,  In  the  Sexte  of  the  Canon  Law 
(lib.  in.  6  c  3.),  a  supplement  to  the  Decretals,  which  Boniface  vin.  pcomulgatedatRome 
in  i  i  18,  .cin  i  .nM  i.  ised  to  all  the  universities  of  Europe. 

(4)  Tlie  g< i  of  Cardinal  de  Rett  had  a  right  to  pain)  ■  conclave  (of  161  i  .  In  which  he 

was  a  spectator  and  an  actor  (Memolres,  I "i n.  iv.  |i    1.17);  but  I  am  at  a  lost  t"  appn 

the  knowledge  vi  authority  of  an  anonymous  Italian,  whose  history  (Conclav!  de  PontiflcJ 
Komaul,  In  quarto,  1667)  has  bee it  in  tied  since  the  reign  ol  llexander  VII.  The  acci- 
dental form  of  the  »"ik  furnishes  a  lesson,  thong! i  m  antidote  to  ambition.    Fiona  a  i.ii>>- 

•  null  of  Intrigues,  we  emerge  to  the  adoration  ol  the  sui  cessl  d  i  andidate ,  but  the  nest  p  i 
ope.  *  »  ah  hi»  funeral, 

VOL.    IV.  n  1) 
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the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness. (1)  By  these  institutions,  the 
Romans  were  excluded  from  the  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop ; 
and  in  the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible 
of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privilege.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otlio.  After  some  negotiation  with 
the  magistrates,  the  Roman  people  were  assembled  (2)  in  the  square 
before  St.  Peter ;  the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the  twenty-second,  was 
deposed ;  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  ratified  by  their  consent  and 
applause.  They  freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should 
never  be  absent  more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  two  days' 
journey  from  the  city  ;  and  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  the  third 
summons,  the  public  servant  should  be  degraded  and  dismissed.(3)  But 
Lewis  forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times;  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phantom  was  rejected  ;  the 
Romans  despised  their  own  workmanship ;  the  antipope  implored  the 
mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign  ;(4)  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  unseasonable  attack. 

Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the  rights  of  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  violated  with  impunity.  But 
the  Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the  absence  of  the  successors 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  or- 
dinary residence  in  the  city  and  diocess.  The  care  of  that  diocess  was 
less  important  than  the  government  of  the  universal  church ;  nor  could 
the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  authority  was  always  opposed, 
and  their  person  was  often  endangered.  From  the  persecution  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy,  they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the 
hospitable  bosom  of  France  ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently 
withdrew  to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of  Anagni,  Pe- 
rugia, Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  flock  was  offended 
or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  they  were  recalled  by 
a  stern  admonition,  that  St.  Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure 
village,  but  in  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  by  a  ferocious  menace,  that  the 
Romans  would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people  that 
should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  returned  with  timorous 
obedience  ;  and  were  saluted  with  the  account  of  a  heavy  debt,  of  all  the 
losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale 
of  provisions,  and  the  various  expenses  of  servants  and  strangers  who 
attended  the  court.(5)  After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of 
authority,  they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  sum- 
moned by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation  of  the  senate.  In  these 
occasional  retreats,  the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom 

(1)  The  expressions  of  cardinal  lie  Retz  are  positive  and  piclmesque  :  On  y  vecnt  tonjonrs 
ensemble  avec  le  mime  respect,  et  la  meme  civilite  que  I'  on  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois, 
avec  la  meme  politesse  qu'on  avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  111.  avec  la  meme  familiarite  que  I 
on  voit  dans  les  colleges  ;  avec  la  meme  modestie,  qui  se  remarque  dans  les  noviciats  ;  et 
avec  la  meme  coalite,  du  moius  en  apparence,  qui  pourroit  etie  eulre  des  freres  parfaiteuient 
(in  is. 

(2)  Rechiesti  per  bando  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  e  52  del  popolo,  et  capitaiu 
<ie'  25  e  consoli,  (cnriMtili?)  el  13  buone  huomini,  lino  per  rione.  Our  knowledge  is  loo  im- 
perfect to  pronounce  how  much  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  and  bow  much  ordinary 
and  permanent.     Yet  it  is  falilv  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  Rome. 

(3)  Villani  (lib.  10.  c.  68—71-  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn.  xni.  p.  641— 645.)  relates  this  law, 
and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  abhorrence  than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one 
conversant  with  the  darker  ages  must  have  observed  how  much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  non- 
sense) of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  inconsistent. 

(4)  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  original  Life  of  John  XXII. 
p.  142—145.  the  confession  of  the  Antipope,  p.  145—152.  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Baluze,  p. 
714,  715. 

(5)  Koniani  autem  non  valentes  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  cupiditatem  gravissimam 
colltra  papain,  movere  cceperunt  questionem,  exigeutes  ab  eo  urgeutissime  omnia  quse  subierant 
per  ejus  ahsentiam  danina  etjacturas,  videlicet  in  hospitiis  locandis,  in  mercimoniis,  in  usuris, 
in  reddilibus,  in  provisiouibus,  et  in  aliis  modis  iiinumerabilibus.  Quod  cum  audisset  papa, 
pracordialiter  ingemuit,  et  6e  couiperiens  miiscipulittvm,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  I  lie 
ordinary  history  of  the  popes,  their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence,  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spciidauus  aud  Pleury. 
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Ions:,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic  throne  was  transported,  as  it  might 
seem,  for  ever,  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Rhone ;  and  the  cauee  of  the 
transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the  furious  contest  between  Boni- 
face the  Eighth  and  the  king  of  France.(l)  The  spiritual  arms  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the  three 
estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church;  but  the  pope  was  not 
against  the  carnal  weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  em- 
ploy. As  the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger, 
his  palace  and  person  were  assaulted  by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had 
been  secretly  levied  by  William  of  Xogaret,  a  French  minister,  and 
Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family  of  Rome.  The  cardinals 
fled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  and 
gratitude  ;  but  the  dauntless  Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone,  seated  him- 
self in  his  chair,  and  awaited,  like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the 
swords  of  the  Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  his  master:  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna,  he 
was  insulted  with  words  and  blows  ;  and  during  a  confinement  of  three 
days,  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they  inflicted  on 
the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked.  Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and 
courage  to  the  adherents  of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacri- 
legious violence  ;  but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  a  vital  part  ; 
and  Boniface  expired  at  Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His 
memory  is  stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and  pride  ;  nor  has 
the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted  this  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the 
honours  of  a  saint  ;  a  magnanimous  sinner  (say  the  chronicles  of  the 
times),  who  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh,  the  mildest  of  mankind  ; 
yet  he  excommunicated  the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip,  and  devoted 
the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse,  whose  effects  are 
still  visible  to  the  eyes  of  superstition. (2) 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  equal  suspense  of  the  conclave  was 
fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  faction.  A  specious  offer  was  made 
and  accepted,  that,  in  the  term  of  forty  days,  they  would  elect  one  of 
the  three  candidates  who  should  be  named  by  their  opponents.  The 
archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was 
the  first  on  the  list  ;  but  his  ambition  was  known  ;  and  his  conscience 
obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  commands  of  a  benefactor,  who  had 
been  informed  by  a  swift  messenger  that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now 
in  his  hands.  The  terms  were  regulated  in  a  private  interview  ;  and 
with  such  speed  and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted,  that  the  unani- 
mous conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of  Clement  the  Fifth (3)  The 
cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons  to  attend 
him  beyond  the  Alps  ;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  discovered,  they  must 
never  hope  to  return.  He  was  engaged,  by  promise  and  affection,  to 
prefer  the  residence  of  France;  and,  after  dragging  his  court  through 
Poitou  and  Gascogny,  and  devouring,  by  his  expense,  the  cities  and 
convents  on  the  road,  he  finally  reposed  at  Avignon, (t)  which  flourished 

(1)  liesidos  the  general   lilslortiina  of  the  church  of  Italy  ami  of  France,  wc  possess  a 

valuable  I mpo  e<l  bj  ■>  learned  frieud  of   rbuanns,  which  Itis  last  mid  heat  editor* 

have  published  in  the  appendix.  (Hiatotre  partlcultere  du  {rand  Differeud  eutre  Boniface 
\ni   it  Philippe  le  Bel,  par  Pierre  dn  Puis,  tom.  vii.  p.  n    p.  61 

(2)  It  ts  difficult  to  know  wbettaei  Lebet.  (torn   Iv.  p.  53    57.)  be  in  jest  or  In  earnest,  when 

lie  supposes  that    Anagni  still  feels  the  weight  of  this  curse,   and  that  l lit*  Corn-fields,  or  vim— 

yards, i  .  -trees,  are  aum  ill)  III  ited  b)  nature,  tbe  obsequlooa  handmaid  of  the  popes. 

(3)  See  iii  the  Cbronii  le  "i  Gio*  innl  \  lllanl  j  lib,  ••  10.  iii  Mutator  I,  torn,  ilil.) 
the  imprisonment  ol  Boulface  VIII.  and  the  election    >i   Clement  V.   tbe  last  of  which,  line 

necdotes,  is  embarrassed  with  tome  difficulties. 
( -i  i   rhe  original  lives  ol  the  eight  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  V,  John  XXII.  Benedict  xn. 
<  lemenl  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Urban  V.  Oregorj  XI.  and  i  lemem  \n   are  published  b)  Stephen 
Baloce,  (Vltaa  Paparum  Avenloueuslnm,  Paris,  1693   I  vols,  Itc  i  with  copious  and  elaborate 

notes',   and  R  second  volume  of   ails  and  dOCamenU,      Willi   tbe   I •  hi-  leal  Of  .in  iditur  and  a 

patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  oi  excuses  the  character*  ol  aH  countrymen, 
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the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.(l)  By  these  institutions,  the 
Romans  were  excluded  from  the  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop ; 
and  in  the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible 
of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privilege.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otho.  After  some  negotiation  with 
the  magistrates,  the  Roman  people  were  assembled  (2)  in  the  square 
before  St.  Peter;  the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the  twenty-second,  was 
deposed ;  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  ratified  by  their  consent  and 
applause.  They  freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should 
never  be  absent  more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  two  days' 
journey  from  the  city ;  and  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  the  third 
summons,  the  public  servant  should  be  degraded  and  dismissed. (3)  But 
Lewis  forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times;  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phantom  was  rejected  ;  the 
Romans  despised  their  own  workmanship  ;  the  antipope  implored  the 
mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign  ;(4)  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  unseasonable  attack. 

Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the  rights  of  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  violated  with  impunity.  But 
the  Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the  absence  of  the  successors 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  or- 
dinary residence  in  the  city  and  diocess.  The  care  of  that  diocess  was 
less  important  than  the  government  of  the  universal  church  ;  nor  could 
the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  authority  was  always  opposed, 
and  their  person  was  often  endangered.  From  the  persecution  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy,  they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the 
hospitable  bosom  of  France  ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently 
withdrew  to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of  Anagni,  Pe- 
rugia, Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  AVhen  the  flock  was  offended 
or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  they  were  recalled  by 
a  stern  admonition,  that  St.  Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure 
village,  but  in  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  by  a  ferocious  menace,  that  the 
Romans  would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people  that 
should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  returned  with  timorous 
obedience  ;  and  were  saluted  with  the  account  of  a  heavy  debt,  of  all  t lie 
losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale 
of  provisions,  and  the  various  expenses  of  servants  and  strangers  who 
attended  the  court.(5)  After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of 
authority,  they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  sum- 
moned by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation  of  the  senate.  In  these 
occasional  retreats,  the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom 

(1)  The  expressions  of  cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  picturesque  :  Ci;  y  vectit  tonjonrs 
ensemble  avec  le  mime  respect,  et  la  ineme  civilile  que  1'  on  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois, 
avec  la  mStne  politesse  qu'on  avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  III.  avec  la  inline  familiarite  que  I 
on  voit  dans  les  colleges  ;  avec  la  nieme  modeslie,  qui  se  leinarqne  dans  les  noviciats  ;  et 
avec  la  uieme  cbaiite,  du  mollis  en  apparent  :e,  qui  pourroit  etie  eutre  des  lions  parfaiteuient 
ti  ii  is. 

(2)  Recbiesli  per  bando  fsays  John  Villani)  sanatnri  di  Roma,  e  52  del  popolo,  et  capitaiu 
ne'  25  e  consoli,  (cnnnoli?)  et  13  buoiie  huomini,  lino  per  lione.  Our  knowledge  is  loo  im- 
perfect to  pronounce  bow  mucb  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  and  bow  much  ordinary 
and  permanent.     Yet  it  is  falilv  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes  Of  Rome. 

(3)  Villani  (lib.  10.  c.  68—71-  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn,  xiii.  p.  Ml— 64.5.)  relates  this  law, 
and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  abhorrence  than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one 
conversant  with  the  darker  ages  must  have  observed  how  much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  non- 
sense) of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  inconsistent. 

(4)  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  original  Life  of  John  XXII. 
p.  142—145.  the  confession  of  the  Antipope,  p.  145 — 152.  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Ualuze,  p. 
714,  715. 

(5)  Romnni  autem  non  valentes  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  cupiditatem  gravissiinam 
contra  papain,  movere  cceperunt  questionem,  exigentes  ab  eo  urgentissime  omnia  qure  subierant 
pei  ejus  ahsentiam  damna  etjacturas,  videlicet  in  bospitiis  locandis,  in  mercimoniis,  in  usuiis, 
in  redditibus,  in  provisiouihus,  el  inaliis  mollis  inrninicrabilibus.  Quod  cum  andisset  papa, 
pracordialiter  ingemuit,  et  6e  comperiens  musclpulatum,  tkc.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  Hie 
ordinary  history  of  the  popes,  their  life  and  dealb,  their  residence  and  absence,  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spcndaiius  and  Fleury. 
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long,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic  throne  was  transported,  as  it  might 
seem,  for  ever,  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Rhone ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the  furious  contest  between  Boni- 
face the  Eighth  and  the  king  of  France.(l)  The  spiritual  arms  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the  three 
estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church ;  but  the  pope  was  not 
against  the  carnal  weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  em- 
ploy. As  the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger, 
his  palace  and  person  were  assaulted  by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had 
been  secretly  levied  by  William  of  Xogaret,  a  French  minister,  and 
Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family  of  Rome.  The  cardinals 
fled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  and 
gratitude  ;  but  the  dauntless  Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone,  seated  him- 
self in  his  chair,  and  awaited,  like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the 
swords  of  the  Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  his  master :  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna,  he 
was  insulted  with  words  and  blows  ;  and  during  a  confinement  of  three 
days,  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they  inflicted  on 
the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked.  Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and 
courage  to  the  adherents  of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacri- 
legious violence  ;  but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  a  vital  part  ; 
and  Boniface  expired  at  Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His 
memory  is  stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and  pride  ;  nor  has 
the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted  this  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the 
honours  of  a  saint  ;  a  magnanimous  sinner  (say  the  chronicles  of  the 
times),  who  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh,  the  mildest  of  mankind  ; 
yet  he  excommunicated  the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip,  and  devoted 
the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse,  whose  effects  are 
still  visible  to  the  eyes  of  superstition. (2) 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  equal  suspense  of  the  conclave  was 
fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  faction.  A  specious  offer  was  made 
and  accepted,  that,  in  the  term  of  forty  days,  they  would  elect  one  of 
the  three  candidates  who  should  be  named  by  their  opponents.  The 
archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was 
the  first  on  the  list  ;  but  his  ambition  was  known  ;  and  his  conscience 
obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  commands  of  a  benefactor,  who  had 
been  informed  by  a  swift  messenger  that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now 
in  his  hands.  The  terms  were  regulated  in  a  private  interview  ;  and 
with  such  speed  and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted,  that  the  unani- 
mous conclave  applauded  the  elevation  Of  Clement  the  Fifth  (3)  The 
cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons  to  attend 
him  beyond  the  Alps  ;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  discovered,  they  must 
never  hope   to  return.     He  was  engaged,  by  promise  and  affection,   to 

S »refer  the  residence  of  France;  and,  after  dragging  his  court  through 
i'oitou  and  Gascogny,  and  devouring,  by  his  expense,  the  cities  and 
convents  on  the  road,  he  finally  reposed  at  Avignon,(t)  which  flourished 

CD  Hesides  i lie  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of  France,   we  possess  a 

valuable  trestle po  ed  by  a  learned  frleud  ol  Tbuanus,  which  his  last  and  best  editors 

have  published  in  the  appendix.  (Histoire  parttculiere  du  grand  IMfferend  entre  Boniface 
\  III    a  Philippe  le  Bel,  pai  rune  d'i  Puis,  torn.  vii.  p.  11.  p.  61     I 

(?)  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Lebat.  (ton  Iv,  p.  53  57  |  be  In  jest  "i  in  earnest,  when 
he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feels  the  weight  ol  this  curse,  and  that  tiie  corn-fields,  or  vlue- 
yards,  or  olive-trees,  are  Bum  ill)  blasted  b)  nature,  tbe  obsequious  handmaid  of  tbe  popes. 

H)  See  in  the  Cbronii  le  ol  Gio*  uinl  \  (Haul  (lib.  vrll,  c,  63,  64,  80.  lu  Muratorl,  ton.  fill.) 
the  imprisonment  of  Bouiface  VIII.  and  the  election  of  clement  v.  the  last  of  which,  like 
most  anecdotes,  is  embarrassed  with  some  difficulties. 

(i)  The  original  lives  ol  ihe  eight  popes  of  Avignon,  Clemen!  V.  John  XXII.  Benedrci  xn. 
i  .iii.ui  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Urban  V.  Gn  I  I  lemem  \n   are  published  bj  Stephen 

Baluze,  (Vitaj  Paparam  Avenioneiisiun,  Paris,  with  copious  arid  elaborate 

noted,  .in.i  :i  second  v.iiiinie  ol  sets  ami  documents,  wiih  the  tme  real  of  an  editor  and  a 
patriot,  in  devoutly  justifies  ui  excuses  the  characters  .•!  all  countrymen. 
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rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by  her  numerous  republics,  who 
soon  extended  their  liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent 
country.  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was  broken  ;  their  slaves  was  enfran- 
chised ;  their  castles  were  demolished ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety and  obedience  ;  their  ambition  was  confined  to  municipal  honours, 
and  in  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  or  Genoa,  each  patrician  was 
subject  to  the  laws.(l)  But  the  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  Rome 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no 
longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  for  the 
government  of  the  state;  the  barons  asserted  in  arms,  their  personal  in- 
dependence ;  their  palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege;  and 
their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the  numbers  of  their  vassals 
and  retainers.  In  origin  and  affection,  they  were  aliens  to  their 
country  ;(2)  and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  produced, 
might  have  renounced  these  haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the  ap- 
pellation of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves  the  princes  of 
Rome.(3)  After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  all  records  of  pedigree  were 
lost ;  the  distinctions  of  surnames  was  abolished ;  the  blood  of  the  na- 
tions was  mingled  in  a  thousand  channels;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards, 
the  Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans,  had  obtained  the 
fairest  possessions  by  royal  bounty  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  These 
examples  might  be  readily  presumed  ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  Hebrew  race 
to  the  rank  of  senators  and  consuls,  is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the 
long  captivity  of  these  miserable  exiles.(4)  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  ninth, 
a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  honoured 
at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  the  reigning  pope.  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  were  signalized  in  the  cause  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the 
government  of  Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  castle,  of  St.  Angelo.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city ;  and  so  extensive  was  their 
alliance,  that  the  grandson  of  the  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of 
his  kindred  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  A  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
people  supported  his  cause  :  he  reigned  several  years  in  the  Vatican,  and 
it  is  only  the  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Inno- 
cent the  Second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with  the  epithet  of  anti- 
pope.  After  his  defeat  and  death,  the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  con- 
spicuous ;  and  none  will  be  found  of  the  modern  nobles  ambitious  of  de- 
scending from  a  Jewish  stock.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Ro- 
man families  which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those  which  are 
continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendour  to  the  present  time.(5)  The 
old  consular  line  of  the  Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous 
act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine ;  and  such  benevo- 
lence is  more  truly  glorious  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  their  allies  the 

(1)  Muratori  (dissert  47)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua,  Genoa,  &c.  Hie  analogy  of 
ihe  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otho  of  Fi  isingen,  (de  Gest.  Fled.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  and  the  submission 
of  the  marquis  of  liste. 

(2)  As  early  as  the  year  824,  the  emperor  Lothaire  I.  found  it  expedient  to  interrogate  the 
Roman  people,  to  Irani  from  each  individual  by  what  national  law  he  chose  to  be  governed. 
(Muratori,  dissert.  22.) 

(3)  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tj  rants  of  Rome,  in  a  declamation  or  epistle,  full  of 
bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which  he  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices  of  the 
old  republic  to  the  state  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (Memoires,  loin.  lii.  p.  157  -1690 

(4)  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  J.  wish  family  are  noticed  by  I'agi  (Criiica,  torn.  iv.  |>. 
43.5.  A. 1).  1124,  no.  3,  4.)  who  draws  his  information  from  the  Cbronographus  Maurigniacensis, 
mid  ArnulphusSagiensis  de  Schismate.  (In  Muratori,  Sciipt.  ltal.lom  iii  p.  1.  p.  425— 4.32.) 
The  fact  must  in  some  degree  be  true  ;  yet  I  could  wish  that  it  had  been  coolly  related,  before  it 
was  tin  ned  into  a  reproach  against  the  autipope. 

(.->)  Muratori  has  given  two  dissertations  (41  and  42  )  to  the  names,  surnames  and  families  ol 
ltalv.  Som.e  nobles,  who  glory  in  theii  domestic  fables,  may  be  offended  with  his  firm  r,ml 
temporal e  criticism  ;  yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pure  gold  are  of  more  value  than  many  pounds 
of  base  metal. 
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Curst,  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifications  : 
the  Sitvelli,  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  maintained  their  ori- 
ginal dignity  ;  the  obsolete  surname  of  the  Capizucehi  is  inscribed  on  the 
coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the  Conti  preserve  the  honour,  without  the 
estate,  of  the  counts  of  Si^nia  ;  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very 
ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the  Carthagi- 
nian hero.(l) 

But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  city,  I  distin- 
guish the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini,  whose  private  story  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  annals  of  modern  Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of 
Colonna(2)  have  been  the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology  ;  nor  have 
the  orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan's  pillar,  or  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  or  the  pillar  of  Christ's  flagellation,  or  the  luminous 
column  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  Their  first  historical 
appearance  in  the  year  1104,  attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it 
explains  the  simple  meaning  of  the  name.  By  the  usurpation  of  Cava?, 
the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  the  Second;  but  they  law- 
fully held,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Zagarola 
and  Colonna ;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns  was  probably  adorned  with 
some  lofty  pillar,  the  relic  of  a  villa  or  temple. (3)  They  likewise  pos- 
sessed one  moiety  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tusculum  ;  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  their  descent  from  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to  their  own 
and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  remote  source  was  derived  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;(1)  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not 
ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous  affinity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the  re- 
volutions of  seven  hundred  years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit  and 
always  by  fortune.(5)  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most 
powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  con- 
spicuous in  arms,  or  in  the  honours  of  the  church.  Of  these,  Peter  was 
elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Capitol  in  a  triumphant  car, 
and  hailed  in  some  vain  acclamations  with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  while 
John  and  Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  Ancona  and  count  of  Ro- 
magna  by  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  a  patron  so  partial  to  their  family,  that 
he  has  been  delineated,  in  satirical  portraits,   imprisoned  as  it  were  in  a 

(1)  The  ordinal  of  si.  George,  in  his  poetical, or  racier  metrical  history  of  the  flection  and 
coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Muratori,  Script  ital  torn,  iii  p.  1.  p  6*1,  &c.)  describes  lire 
state  and  families  of  Koine  at  the  coronation  of  Boniface  \  111.  (A.D.  129.).) 

Interea,  titulis  redimiti  sanguine  et  armis, 

I  Instresque  viri  Roman  a  a  slirne  trabentes 

Nomeu,  in  emeritos  lantae  munis  honores, 

Intolerant  se  medios,  festumque  colebanl, 

Amata  ftilgentes  to"  i,  Kocjaute  rain  v.;. 

Ex  ipsis  devota  donitis  prostatitis  al>  I  rsa 

i  i  ■  lesiae,  vultumque  Kerens  demissius  altutn 

Festa  Colnmna  jocia,  lurcnou  Va/iellia  initis ; 

ttep  ..ii  ii.-  seuior,  Cawites,  dnibalicu  proles, 

ria.lccliisq'Iie  urbis  magnum  »"'e  viribus  uoijreli. 

(Lib.  ii    c    5.  100.  p.  617,  oTS  ) 
The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (lib.  iii.  c  .r>:i.  p.  174, 1750  distinguish  eteveu  families  ol  ba 

WOO  an  oi,  ig mi  eai  in  concilio  comiiiuiii,  before  the  senator,  that  the)  Would  not  haihoi.i 

or  protect  an]  malefactors,  outlaws,  &c.    a  feeble  security. 

IS  II  is  i  pit)  thai  llie  (  olonna  themselves  have  not  fa romed  t!  c  WOfld  \\  iih  a  complete'!  d 
i  rilical  hist  or  v  of  i  lit  .r  illustrious  house.  I  adhere  to  .Mmaioii.  (  Dissett.  W,  torn.  in.  u.  u;7. 
848  ) 

(.->'  Pandulph.  l-rsan.  inVit.  Pascbal  H.  iu  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  Hi  p  V,  p.  355.  The 
faniil)  has  -nil  jreai  possessions  In  the  Campagna  of  Rome:  but  the)  have  alienated  lo  the 
Ro  pigliosi  iii-  original  Befof  I  olonna  <  Bschiiiard,  p.  25(8,  8590 

11     re  longinqua  dedii  tellus  et  pascna  Rheui, 
says  Petrarch;  and,  m  1117,  a  duke  of  Guelders  aod  Juliets,  a?klW>wWd8e8  (Lflilfiutfi  Hist   1I11 

1 le  d«  1  -ii  nai  <  1  ,  torn    ii.  p,  559.  1  his  desi  fill  from  the  am  1  -ioi>  oi  Martin  \  ,  1  Olho  1  n 

lonna) :  bill  the  royal  author  of  tbe  Memoirs  of  Nrandciibu/g  <  t  the  sceptre  In  hid 

am,,;  has  h, eil  COIlfouildl  d  With  I  he  Colli  ITU)        r/g  DUtiulain  I  he  liom  in  <>i  u  i n  ol  the  I  olonna, 

it  was  in  ip| 1.  ( 1  >  1.111,1  di  MonaMi  sciii,  in  the  Script  Ital.  I 

1  cousin  oi  Hie  pinperoi  Ncrneai  aped  from  the  un,  ami  founded  Meulz  iu  Germany. 

(5)  I  cannot  overlook  the  R an  iriunipli  vatiou  ol    1  lonna,  who  had 

1  ommanded  the  pope's  gall*  \«  .,1  the  1  aval  t  ii  tor)  ol  1  epauto  I  I  In, an.  Hist.  lib.  mi.  toiu.  iii. 
p.  55,  5C.     Mtircl.  Oration  10.  Opja.  tow    !•  p.  is'1 
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hollow  pillar.(l)  After  his  decease,  their  haughty  behaviour  provoked 
the  displeasure  of  the  most  implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals, 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the  Eighth ; 
and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a  moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual arms.(2)  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies  ; 
their  estates  were  confiscated;  their  fortresses  on  either  side  of  the 
Tyber  were  besieged  by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival 
nobles;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Palestrina  or  Praeneste,  their  principal  seat, 
the  ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of  perpetual  de- 
solation. Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  six  brothers,  in  disguise 
and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  without  renouncing  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance and  revenge.  In  this  double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their 
surest  asylum :  they  prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  of  Philip  ;  and 
I  should  praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the  misfortune 
and  courage  of  the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  annulled  by  the 
Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honours  and  possessions  of  the  Colon- 
na ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of 
their  losses  by  the  damages  of  one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  which 
were  granted  them  against  the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased 
pope.  All  the  spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  were  abolished(3> 
by  his  prudent  successors ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  house  was  more  firmly 
established  by  this  transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Colon- 
na, was  signalized  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface,  and  long  afterward  in 
the  coronation  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  em- 
peror, the  pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal  crown.  But 
the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom 
Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior  to  his  own  times,  and 
not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Persecution  and  exile  displayed  to  the 
nations  his  abilities  in  peace  and  war  ;  in  his  distress,  he  was  an  object, 
not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence  ;  the  aspect  of  danger  provoked  him  to  avow 
his  name  and  country  :  and  when  he  was  asked,  Where  is  now  your  for- 
tress? he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  answered,  Here.  He  supported, 
with  the  same  virtue,  the  return  of  prosperity  :  and  till  the  ruin  of  his  de- 
clining age,  the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen  Co- 
lonna, exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  at  the  court  of  Avig- 
non. II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto  :(4)  the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they 
are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century,  from  some  eminent  person,  who  is 
only  known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distinguished 
among  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kins- 
men, the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate,  and  sacred 
college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celestin  the  Third  and  Nicholas 
the  Third,  of  their  name  and  lineage.(5)     Their  riches  may  be  accused 

(1)  Muratori.  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  x.  p.  216.  220. 

(2)  Petrarch  s  attachment  to  the  Colonna,  has  authorised  the  abbe  de  Sade  to  expatiate  on 
the  state  of  the  family  in  tbeTourteenth  century,  the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  charac- 
ter of  Stephen  and  his  sons,  their  quarrels  vwth  the  Ursini,  &c.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn. 
i.  p.  98  —  110.  116—143.  174—176  222  250.  275—2800  His  criticism  often  rectifies  the  hear- 
say stories  of  Villani,  and  the  errors  of  the  less  diligent  moderns.  1  understand  the  hiauch  of 
Stephen  to  be  now  extinct. 

(>)  Alexander  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna,  w  ho  adhered  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  incapa- 
Itle  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  :  ( villani,  lib.  v.  c.  1  )and  the  last  stains  of  annual 
excommunication  were  purified  by  Sixtus  \.  (Vita  di  *isto  V.  torn  iii.  p.  416.)  Treason  sa- 
crilege, and  proscription,  are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility. 

(4)  \.;,.    te  proxima  misit 

Appenninigeme  qu3  pr.ua  virentia  sylvas. 
Spoletana  inetnnt  armenta  Eieges  protervi. 
Monaldeschi(tom.  xii.  Script.  Hal.  p.  553.)  gives  the  Ursini  a  French  origin,  which  may  be  re. 
motely  true. 

in  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  George,  (Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1.  p.  615,  iVc.)  we  find  a  luminous  and  not  inelegant  passage:  (lib.  i  c.3.  p.  205,  &c  ) 

■  genuit  quern  nobilis  Ursse  (Ursi?) 

Progenies,  Romana  domus,  veterataque  maguis 
Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  experia  senatus, 
Bellorumquc  mauu  graudi  stipata  parentum, 

i  os  apices,  necnon  fastigia  dud  urn 
Papitus  iterate  linens. 
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as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism  :  the  estates  of  St.  Peter  were  alienated  in 
their  favour  by  the  liberal  Celestin  ;(1)  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious  for 
their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs;  to  found  new  kingdoms 
in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany;  and  to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  office 
of  senators  of  Rome.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Colonna,  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Ursini,  their  constant 
and  equal  antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  jealousy 
of  pre-eminence  and  power  was  the  true  ground  of  their  quarrel;  but 
as  a  specious  badge  or  distinction,  the  Colonna  embraced  the  name  of 
Ghibellines  and  the  party  of  the  empire  ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title 
of  Guelphs  and  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys  were 
displayed  in  their  adverse  banners ;  and  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most 
furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute  were  long 
since  forgotten.(2)  After  the  retreat  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  they  dis- 
puted in  arms  the  vacant  republic;  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were 
perpetuated  by  the  wretched  compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival 
senators.  By  their  private  hostilities,  the  city  and  country  were  deso- 
lated, and  trie  fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  success. 
Rut  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till  the  most  renowned 
champion  of  the  Ursini  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  younger  Stephen 
Colonna.(3)  His  triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach  of  violating  the 
truce  ;  their  defeat  was  basely  avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the 
church-door,  of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet  the  victori- 
ous Colonna,  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  declared  senator  of  Rome 
during  the  term  of  five  years.  And  the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a 
wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction,  that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his 
venerable  hero,  would  restore  Rome  and  Italy  to  their  pristine  glory; 
that  his  justice  would  extirpate  the  wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and 
bears,  who  laboured  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble 
column. (\>) 


CHAP.  LXX. 


Character  and  coronation  of  Petrarch. —  Restoration  of  the  freedom  and 
government  of  Home  by  the  tribune  Ricnzi. —  His  virtues  and  vices, 
his  expulsion  and  death. — Return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon. — Great 
schism  of  the  west. — Reunion  of  the  Latin  church. — Last  struggles  of 
Roman  liberty. — Statutes  of  Rome. — Final  settlement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical stale 

In  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,  Petrarch(.5)  is  the  Italian  song- 
ster of  Laura  and  love.     In  the  harmony  of  his  Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy 

M  lira  tori  ("ilissnt.  52   torn,  xiii.)  observes,  thai  the  lirst  Ursini  pontificate  of  Celestin  III.  was 
unknown  :  he  i*  inclined  to  read  /  r*i  progenies. 

(1)  I  iin  Ursi,  'i11 lam  I  celestini  paps  nepotes,  de  bonis  ecclesiae  Romans  <lit:iti.   (\'ii. 

Innocent  III.  in  Mnratori,   Script    i ■  in    p.  I   )     fin-  partial  prodigalit)  of  Wcbolas  III    it 

more  conspicuous  in  Villani  and  Muratori.     Yet  tbe  Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a 
modern  pope. 

(-')  in  hi*  Aft)  flrsl  Dissertati in  tbe  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori  explaius  the  factions  of 

Hie  Guelphs  and  Gbihellines 

i.T)  Petrarcb  (torn,  i,  p.  282—230)  has  celebrated  tbe  victory  according  to  the  Colouna; 
but  two  contemporaries,  ■*  Florentine  (Giovanni  Villani,  lib.  x.  n  StO  )  ami  a  Roman,  (.i.tulo- 
vico  Monaldeschi,  p   533,  534.)  an  lile  to  their  arn 

(■1)  i  lie  aiiii.  de  Sade  ( torn.  i.  notes,  p  61  i  -  i  lias  applied  tin-  sixth  canzone  of  Petrarch, 
Spirto  Getitil,  Sec.  i"  Stephen  <  "I  una  tbe  younger: 

•  h a,  lupi,  leout,  aquile  e  sei  pi 

\ c i  una  gran  ni. ii  morea  I  i 

Faun ja  •>  ivente  e  >  ic  damno 

(5)  The  Memoir*    Bin  la  *  ■>  tie  Fraui  oit  Peirarqui ,  ( Vmsterdaiu,  itoi,  it«m,  ibret  voU   in 
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applauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  lyric  poetry  ;  and  his  verse, 
or  at  least  his  name,  is  repeated  by  the  enthusiasm,  or  aifectation  of 
amorous  sensibility.  Whatever  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger, 
his  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  taste 
of  a  learned  nation :  yet  I  may  hope  or  presume,  that  the  Italians  do 
not  compare  the  tedious  uniformity  of  sonnets  and  elegies,  with  the 
sublime  compositions  of  their  epic  muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante, 
the  regular  beauties  of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the  incom- 
parable Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  I  am  still  less  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate; nor  am  I  deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical  passion  for  a 
nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has  been  questioned  ;(1)  for  a 
matron  so  prolific,  (2)  that  she  was  delivered  of  eleven  legitimate  chil- 
dren,^) while  her  amorous  swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of 
Yaueluse.(4)  But  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  con- 
temporaries, his  love  was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amuse- 
ment. His  Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  estab- 
lished his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon  diffused  from  Avignon  over 
France  and  Italy :  his  friends  and  disciples  were  multiplied  in  every 
city ;  and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writings(5)  be  now  abandoned 
to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must  applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept 
and  example  revived  the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  From 
his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown.  The  academi- 
cal honours  of  the  three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree  of 
master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry  ;(6)  and  the  title  of  poet-laureat, 
which  custom,  rather  than  vanity,  perpetuates  in  the  English  court,(7) 
was  first  invented  by  the  Caesars  of  Germany.  In  the  musical  games  of 
antiquity,  a  prize  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  ;(8)  the  belief  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  inflamed  the  emulation  of 

4lo.)  form  a  copious,  original,  and  entertaining  work,  a  labour  of  love,  composed  from  tlie 
accurate  study  of  Petrarch  and  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  in  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  age.  and  the  author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affectation  of  politeness  and 
gallantry.  In  the  preface  to  his  lirst  volume,  he  enumerates  and  weighs  twenty  Italian  bio- 
graphers, who  have  professedly  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

(1)  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  the  wise  commen- 
tators were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  understand  by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the 
blessed  Virgin,  or .  See  the  prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

(2)  Lame  de  Noves,  born  about  the  year  1307,  was  married,  in  January,  1525,  to  Hugues 
tie  Sade,  a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy  was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he 
married  a  second  wife  within  seven  months  of  her  death,  which  happened  the  6ih  of  Aptil 
1548,  precisely  one  and  twenty  ie.:rs  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 

l,l)  Corpus  crebris  partubu's  exhaiistum  :  from  one  of  these  is  issued,  in  the  tenth  degree, 
the  abbe  de  .S.ide,  the  fond  and  grateful  biographer  of  Petrarch;  and  this  domestic  motive 
most  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  circum 
stance  that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother.  (See  particularly  toin. 
i    p    122—153    notes,  p   7-58.  toin.  ii    p.  455—495.  notes,  p.  76  -82.) 

1 1)  Vaucluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from  the  writings  of  Pe- 
trarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer.  (Memoires,  torn  i.  p.  340-559.)  It  was, 
in  truth,  the  retreat  of  a  hermit,  and  the  moderns  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura 
and  a  happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

(5)  Of  one  thousand  two  bundled  and  fifty  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  without  the  dale  of  the  \ear  The  abbe  de  Sade  calls  aluiid  for  a  new  edition  of 
Petrarch's  Latin  works;  hut  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would  redound  to  the  profit  of  the 
bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

(6)  Consult  Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  works  (vol.  Ui  p  457-466.)  A  hundred 
years  before  Petrarch,  St  Francis  received  the  visit  of  a  poet,  qui  ah  imperatore  fuerat  coio- 
uatus,  et  exiude  rex  versiium  dictus. 

7)  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and  venal;  but  1  much 
doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a  similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet, 
who  in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events  is  nound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  uraise 
and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence,  of  the  sovereign, 
I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing  this  ridiculous  custom,  is  while  the 
piince  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet  a  man  of  genius. 

(8)  Isocrates  fin  Panegyrico,  lorn.  i.  p.  116,  117  edit,  fialtie,  Cantab.  1729.)  clams  for  his 
native  Athens  the  glory  of  first  instituting  and  recommending  the  aywvas  teat  -r«  a0\c  fifii'"1! 
;x.|  u.ovov  toxok  k«<  V'M'j*.  "XA'<  ■""  ^oyuv  Kat  yvioutyi.  The  example  of  Ihe  t'anathenaa  was 
imitated  at  Delphi  ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a  musical  crown,  till  it  was  ex- 
toiled  by  the  vam  tyranny  of  Neio.  (Sueton.  in  Nerojie,  c.  23. ;  Philostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad 
locum  ;  Dion  Cassius,  or  Xiphilin,  lib.  Ixiii  p.  10.32.  1041 ;  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  «. 
p.  145.  150.) 
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a  Latin  bard;(l)  and  the  laurel(2)  was  endeared  to  the  lover  by  a  ver- 
bal resemblance  with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  value  of  either 
object  was  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit ;  and  if  the  virtue 
or  prudence  of  Laura  was  inexorable,^)  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of 
enjoying,  the  nymph  of  poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of  the  most  delicate 
kind,  since  he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own  labours  ;  his  name  was 
popular  ;  his  friends  were  active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy 
and  prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dexterity  of  patient  merit.  In  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his 
wishes;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  he  received  a 
similar  and  solemn  invitation  from  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological  school,  and  the  ignorance 
of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow  the  ideal  though  im- 
mortal wreath  which  genius  may  obtain  from  the  free  applause  of  the 
public  and  of  posterity;  but  the  candidate  dismissed  this  troublesome 
reflection,  and  after  some  moments  of  complacency  and  suspense,  pre- 
ferred the  summons  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation(4)  was  performed  in  the  Capitol  by 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  representatives  of  the  most 
illustrious  families,  in  green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompa- 
nied the  procession  :  in  the  midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne ; 
and  at  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After  discoursing  on  a  text 
of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he 
knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown, 
with  a  more  precious  declaration,  "  This  is  the  reward  of  merit."  The 
people  shouted  "  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  \"  A  sonnet  in 
praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  efl'usion  of  genius  and  gratitude  ; 
and  after  the  whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vatican,  the  profane 
wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  act  of 
diploma(5)  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogative; 
of  poet-laureat  are  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  ;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at 
his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  ha- 
bit, and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all 
places,  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  literature.  The  grant  was 
ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people  ;  and  the  character  of 
citizen  was  the  recompense  of  his  affection  for  the  Roman  name.  They 
did  him  honour,  but  they  did  him  justice.  In  the  familiar  society  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot ;  and  his 
ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,  and  every  sentiment  to 
a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the  seven  hills  and  their  majestic  ruins  con- 
firmed these  lively  impressions;  and  he  loved  a  country  by  whose  libe- 

(l)  The  Capitoline  games  (certamen  qtiiuqueunale,  musicum,  eqnestre,  gyranicum)  were 
lusti  uted  bj  Domitian  (Suetoii,  c.  4.)  in  the  year  ofCbrist,86.  (Censortu  rte  Die  Naiali,  c. 
edit.  Havercamp),  ami  were  uot  abolished  in  ibe  fourth  century,  (Austtiiius  de 
'•hi, us  Burdegai.  \  )  If  ibe  crown  were  given  to  superior  merit,  the  exclusion  of 
s  .mil,  (capitolia  nostras  iuficiaia  lyrae,  Sylv.  lib.  iii  v.  31  \  may  do  honour  to  the  gau 
ibe  Capitol;  hut  the  latin  poets  who  lived  before  Domiliau  were  crowned  out)  in  the  puulic 
opinion 

('-')  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Home  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel  was.  nol  the  Capita. 
line,  hut  the  Delphic,  crown.  (I'lin.  [list.  Malm.  1  i  39  Hist  i  ritique  de  la  Kepublique  drs 
Lettres,  torn,  i  i>-  150—  S*>.)  The  victors  in  the  Capitol  were  crowned  with  a  gailand  of  oak 
leaves.    Martial   lib.  iv   epigram  >i  ) 

(3)  'I  he  pious  graudson  ol  Laura  baa  laboured,  and  nol  without  success,  to  vindicate  her 
Immaculate  c  bast  it)  against  the  censure*  of  the  u'.ive  and  the  sueers  ol  the  profane,  (torn.  ii. 
m>ies,  i>   76    82  1 

(4)  The  whole  process  of  Petrarch's  coroualiou  is  accurate  v  the  abb  di 

i    lom  :,    i     i    6.  notes,  p.  i     13    from  his  owu  writings, and  tbe  Koiuan 

diary  oi   Ludovico  Uoualdi without  mixing  in  this  authentic  i alive  the  more  recent 

rabies  oi  sanuuecio  Delbene. 

(5)  Tl  l  Pieces  JusllQcatives  in  tin  Memolres  eur  Petrarqiie 
i  "ii   iil 
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ral  spirit  he  had  heen  crowned  and  adopted.  The  poverty  and  debase- 
ment of  Rome  excited  the  indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son  :  he 
dissembled  the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  applauded  with  partial 
fondness  the  last  of  their  heroes  and  matrons  ;  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  was  pleased  to  forget  the  miseries 
of  the  present  time.  Rome  was  still  the  lawful  mistress  of  the  world  : 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  her  bishop  and  general,  had  abdicated  their 
station  by  an  inglorious  retreat  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube  ;  but  if 
she  could  resume  her  virtue,  the  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  li- 
berty and  dominion.  Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence,(l)  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe,  were  astonished  by  a  revolution 
which  realized  for  a  moment  his  most  splendid  visions.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the  following  pages  :(2)  the  sub- 
ject is  interesting,  the  materials  are  rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot- 
bard(3)  will  sometimes  villify  the  copious,  but  simple,  narrative  of  the 
Florentine,(4)  and  more  especially  of  the  Roman,(5)  historian. 

In  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  inhabited  only  by  mechanics  and 
Jews,  the  marriage  of  an  innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  the 
future  deliverer  of  Rome.(6)  From  such  parents  Nicholas  Rienzi  Ga- 
brini  could  inherit  neither  dignity  nor  fortune  ;  and  the  gift  of  a  libe- 
ral education,  which  they  painfully  bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory 
and  untimely  end.  The  study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Caesar  and  Valerius  Maximus,  elevated  above 
his  equals  and  contemporaries  the  genius  of  the  young  plebeian :  he  pe- 
rused with  indefatigable  diligence  the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of  anti- 
quity ;  loved  to  dispense  his  knowledge  in  familiar  language ;  and  was 
often  provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  now  these  Romans?  their  vir- 
"  tue,  their  justice,  their  power  ?  why  was  I  not  born  in  those  happy 
"  times  !"(7)  "When  the  republic  addressed  to  the  throne  of  Avignon 
an  embassy  of  the  three  orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  re- 
commended him  to  a  place  among  the  tbirteen  deputies  of  the  commons. 
The  orator  had  the  honour  of  haranguing  pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  and 

(1)  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Rome,  I  need  only  request  that  the  reader 
would  open,  by  chance,  ei.her  Petrarch,  or  his  French  biographer.  The  laitcr  has  described 
the  poet's  first  visit  to  Home  (torn.  i.  p.  323  —  335  )  But  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and 
morality,  Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with  an  original  account  of 
llie  city  and  his  coronation. 

(2)  it  has  heen  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  de  Cerveau,  whose  posthumous  work 
(Conjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrini,  dit  de  Rienzi  Tyran  de  Rome,  en  1317.)  was  published  at 
Paris  1748,  in  12mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  facts  and  documents  ill  John  Hocsemius, 
canon  of  Liege,  a  contempotary  historian.  (Fabricius  Bibliot.  Lat.  Med.  JEii,  torn.  iii.  p.  273. 
lo:;l.  iv.  p.  85  ) 

(3)  The  abbt-  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
might  treat  as  his  proper  subject  a  revolution  in  which  the  heart  of  Fetrarch  was  so  deeply 
engaged.  (Memoires  torn  ii.  p.  50,  51.  5'20  — 417.  notes,  p.  70—76  torn.  iii.  p.  221—243.  366 
— 375.     Not  an  idea  nor  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escaped  him. 

(4)  Giovanni  Villain,  lib.  xii.  c  89.  104.  in  Muratori,  Rerum  ltalicaiiim  Scriptores,  torn, 
xili.  p.  369,  970.  981-0*5. 

(5)  In  his  third  volume  of  Italian  antiquities,  (p.  249—548.)  Muratori  has  inserted  the 
Fiagmeuta  Historian  Rotnanse  sib  anno  1527,  usque  ad  annum  1351,  in  the  original  dialect  of 
Home  or  Naples  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  Latin  version  for  the  benefit  of  strangers. 
It  contains  the  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di  Rienzi  ;  which  had 
been  printed  at  Hracciauo,  1627,  in  4to.  under  the  name  of  Toniaso  Fortifiocca,  who  is  only 
mentioned  in  this  work  as  having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  forgery.  Human  nature 
is  scarcely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality;  but  whosoever  is  the  author  of 
these  fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time,  and  paints,  without  design  or  ait, 
ll  e  manners  of  Rome  and  the  character  of  the  tribune. 

(6)  I  he  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tiibunitian  government,  is  contained  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Fragments,  (p.  399 -479.)  which,  in  the  new  division,  forms  the 
Second  hook  of  the  history  in  thirty-eight  smaller  chapters  or  sections. 

(7)  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen  of  the  original  idiom  ;  F6  da  soa  juventutiiie 
untricato  di  latte  de  eloqueutia,  bono  gramatico,  megliore  reltuorico,  auttorista  bravo.  Deli 
como  et  quanto  era  veloce  leitore  !  moito  usava  Tito  Livio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio,  et  Balerio 
Massimo,  moito  Ii  dilettava  le  inagniticentie  di  Julio  Csesare  raccontare.  Tutta  la  die  se 
speculava  negP  iutagli  di  marmo  lequali  iaccio  idtorno  Roma.  Non  era  aliri  the  esso,  die 
sapesse  lejere  Ii  antichi  patillii.  Tntte  scritture  antiche  vulgarizzava  ;  quesse  flu  re  di  marmo 
jistamente  iuterpretava.  oh  come  spesso  diceva,  "  liove  suoco  quelli  buoni  Roman i  ?  dove 
rue  loro  somma  justitia?  polcramme  tro\ar*  in  tempo  clie  quessi  fliirianol" 
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the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial  mind  ;  hut  his 
aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and  poverty  ;  and  the  patriot  was 
reduced  to  a  single  garment  and  the  charity  of  the  hospital.  From  this 
misery  he  was  relieved  hy  the  sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  favour ; 
and  the  employment  of  apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily  stipend  of 
five  gold  florins;  a  more  honourable  and  extensive  connexion;  and  the 
right  of  contrasting,  both  in  words  and  actions,  his  own  integrity  with 
the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Rienzi  was  prompt  and  per- 
suasive ;  the  multitude  is  always  prone  to  envy  and  censure  :  he  was 
stimulated  hy  the  loss  of  a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins  ; 
nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  public  calamities.  The 
blessings  of  peace  and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been  instituted, 
were  banished  from  Rome  :  the  jealous  citizens,  who  might  have  en- 
dured every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury,  were  most  deeply  wounded  in 
the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  :(1)  they  were  equally  op- 
pressed by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  the  abuse  of  arms,  or  of  laws,  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
distinguished  the  lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents  of  the  Capitol. 
These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously  repeated  in  the  pictures 
which  Rienzi  exhibited  in  the  streets  and  churches  ;  and  while  the 
spectators  gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold  and  ready  orator  un- 
folded the  meaning,  applied  the  satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  an- 
nounced a  distant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privileges  of 
Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes  and  provinces,  was  the 
theme  of  bis  public  and  private  discourse ;  and  a  monument  of  servi- 
tude became  in  his  bands,  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty.  The  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  granted  the  most  ample  prerogatives  to  the  empe- 
ror Vespasian,  had  been  inscribed  on  a  copper-plate  still  extant,  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.(2)  A  numerous  assembly  of 
nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this  political  lecture,  and  a  conve- 
nient theatre  was  erected  for  their  reception.  The  notary  appeared  in  a 
magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  explained  the  inscription  by  aversion  and 
a  commentary,;  3)  and  descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the  ancient  glo- 
ries of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom  all  legal  authority  was  derived. 
The  supine  ignorance  of  the  nobles  was  incapable  of  discerning  the 
serious  tendency  of  such  representations:  they  might  sometimes  chastise 
with  words  and  blows  the  plebeian  reformer ;  but  he  was  often  suffered 
in  the  Colonna  palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and  pre- 
dictions; and  the  modern  Brutus(4)  was  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
folly  and  the  character  of  a  buffoon.  While  they  indulged  their  con- 
tempt, the  restoration  of  their  good  estate,  bis  favourite  expression,  Mas 
entertained  among  the  people  as  a  desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as 
an  approaching,  event ;  and  while  all  bad  the  disposition  to  applaud, 
some  bad  the  courage  to  assist,  their  promised  deliverer 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the  church-door  of  St. 
George,  w;is  the  first  public  evidence  of  bis  designs  ;  a  nocturnal  assem- 
bly 01  a  hundred  citizens  on  mount  Aventine,  the  first  step  to  their 
execution.  After  an  oath  of  secresy  and  aid,  be  represented  to  the  con- 
spirators the  importance  and  facility  of  their  enterprise  ;  that  the  nobles. 


l>.i»  iii-e 


(4)  I'rioii  (Bruto)  tamen  slmlllor,  Juvenli ntcrquc,  loagelngeoioqntincqjatttmiilail m 

inciiiei.il,  m  miii  boc  ciiitriiiu  liberntoi  iiie  p.  it.  Bpcrlretai  tempore  im>  ....  nic  raglbui,  hie 

lyi.iiini*  coutciiiuliia.  (<)|ip.  p.55(j.t 
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without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the  fenr  of  their  ima- 
ginary strength  ;  that  all  power,  as  well  as  right,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber  might  relieve 
the  public  distress ;  and  that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  vic- 
tory over  the  common  enemies  of  government  and  freedom.  After  se- 
curing a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration,  he  proclaimed 
through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  before  the  church 
of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  good  estate. 
The  whole  night  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  morning,  Rienzi,  bareheaded,  but  in  complete 
armour,  issued  from  the  church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspi- 
rators. The  pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvietto,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  marched  on  his 
right  hand ;  and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft  as  the  emblems 
of  their  design.  In  the  first,  the  banner  of  liberty,  Rome  was  seated 
on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the  other :  St. 
Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  delineated  in  the  banner  of  justice :  and 
in  the  third,  St.  Peter  held  the  keys  of  concord  and  peace.  Rienzi  was 
encouraged  by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd,  who 
understood  little,  and  hoped  much ;  and  the  procession  slowly  rolled 
forwards  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Capitol.  His  triumph  was 
disturbed  by  some  secret  emotion  which  he  laboured  to  suppress :  he 
ascended  without  opposition,  and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel 
of  the  republic  ;  harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony  ;  and  received 
the  most  flattering  confirmation  of  his  acts  and  laws.  The  nobles,  as  if 
destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation  this  strange 
revolution  ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently  chosen,  when  the 
most  formidable,  Stephen  Colonna,  was  absent  from  the  city.  On  the 
first  rumour,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian 
tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messengers  of  Rienzi,  that  at  his  leisure 
he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  windows  of  the  Capitol.  The  great 
bell  instantly  rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide,  and  so  urgent  was 
the  dang&r,  that  Colonna  escaped  with  precipitation  to  the  suburb  of 
St.  Laurence  :  from  thence,  after  a  moment's  refreshment,  he  continued 
the  same  speedy  career  till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina  ; 
lamenting  his  own  imprudence,  which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of 
this  mighty  conflagration.  A  general  and  peremptory  order  was  issued 
from  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they  should  peaceably  retire  to 
their  estates :  they  obeyed,  and  their  departure  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome. 

But  such  voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with  the  first  transports  of 
zeal ;  and  Rienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justifying  his  usurpation,  by  a 
regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At  his  own  choice  ;  the  Roman  people 
would  have  displayed  their  attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing  on 
his  head  the  names  of  senator  or  consul,  of  king  or  emperor  ;  he  pre- 
ferred the  ancient  and  modest  appellation  of  tribune ;  the  protection  of 
the  commons  was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office  ;  and  they  were  igno- 
rant, that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any  share  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  powers  of  the  republic.  In  this  character,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Romans,  the  tribune  enacted  the  most  salutary  laws,  for 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  good  estate.  By  the  first,  he 
fulfils  the  wish  of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit  should  be 
protracted  beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  danger  of  frequent 
perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncing  against  a  false  accuser  the  same 
penalty  which  his  evidence  would  have  inflicted ;  the  disorders  of  the 
times  might  compel  the  legislator  to  punish  every  homicide  with  death, 
and  every  injury  with  equal  retaliation;  but  the  execution  of  justice 
was  hopeless  till  he  had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
It  was  formerly  provided,  that  none,   except  the  supreme  magistrate, 
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slioulil  possess  or  command  the  prates,  bridges,  or  towers  of  the  state  ; 
that  no  private  garrisons  should  be  introduced  into  the  towns  or  castle*, 
of  the  Roman  territory ;  that  none  should  hear  arms,  or  presume  to 
fortify  their  houses  in  the  city  or  country  ;  that  the  Karons  should  he 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  highways  and  the  free  passage  for  pro- 
visions ;  and  that  the  protection  of  malefactors  and  robbers  should  he 
expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.  But  these  regulations 
would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not  the  licentious  nobles 
been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil  power.  A  sudden  alarm  from  the 
bell  of  the  Capitol  could  still  summon  to  the  standard  above  twenty 
thousand  volunteers:  the  support  of  the  tribune  and  the  laws  required 
a  more  regular  and  permanent  force.  In  each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a 
vessel  was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce ;  a  standing  militia 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred  foot  was  levied, 
clothed,  and  paid,  in  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced  in  the  grateful  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred florins,  or  pounds,  to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  public  defence, 
for  the  establishment  of  granaries,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  indigent  convents,  Rienzi  applied,  without  fear  of  sacrilege,  the 
revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber :  the  three  branches  of  hearth-money, 
the  salt-duty,  and  the  customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins  ;(1)  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses,  if  in  four 
or  five  months  the  amount  of  the  salt-duty  could  be  trebled  by  this  ju- 
dicious economy.  After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and  finances  of  the 
republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  from  their  solitary  independ- 
ence ;  required  their  personal  appearance  in  the  Capitol ;  and  imposed 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  of  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  irood  estate.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  hut  stiil  more 
apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  barons  returned 
to  their  houses  at  Rome  in  the  garb  of  simple  and  peaceful  citizens  :  the 
Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Savelli  and  Frangipani,  were  confounded  before 
the  tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  they  had  so  often 
derided;  and  their  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  indignation  which 
they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  oath  was  successively  pro- 
nounced by  the  several  orders  of  society,  the  clergy  and  gentlemen,  the 
judges  atra  notaries,  the  merchants  and  artizans  ;  and  the  gradual  de- 
scent was  marked  by  the  increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal.  They  swore  to 
live  and  die  with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  was  art- 
fully united  by  the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvietto,  the 
pope's  vicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.  It  was  the  boast  of  Rienzi,  that 
he  had  delivered  the  throne  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  a  rebelli- 
ous aristocracy ;  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  who  rejoiced  in  its  fall,  affected 
to  believe  the  professions,  to  applaud  the  merits  and  to  ceo  firm  the 
title,  of  hi?  trusty  servant.  The  speech,  perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tri- 
bune, was  inspired  with  a  lively  regard  lor  the  purity  of  the  faith  :  he 
insinuated  his  claim  to  a  supernatural  mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
enforced,  by  a  heavy  forfeiture,  the  annual  duty  of  confession  and  com- 
munion ;  and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  temporal,  wel- 
fare of  his  faithful  people  (2) 

Never,  perhaps,  has  (he  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind  been  more 

remarkably  felt,  than  in  the  sudden,  though  transient,  reformation  of 
Rome  by  the    tribune    Rienzi.     A  den  of  robbers  was  converted  to  the 

ft)  In  one  Ms.  I  ic:ul  flil>.  ii.  C.  4.  p.  4VO  )  ptrftlUIMrtB  qmHTO  \<>l/i,  ill  nnolhri  OJBatFO  fiori- 

tit,  nn  kmpori variety,  bJiicc  the  noun  wai  worth  ten  Roman  saitdi     ( Muraiorl,  « t ■  - 

■jh.)    The  former  reading  would  atve  111  a  .population  of  twenty-fl  i  the  Ium  of 

ru.i   IiiiiiiIii-iI  anil  lil'iy  thousand   families  ;   ami  1  iniiih  li.n    lli.il  tin'  t.iiiuci   i>  nunc  OOHirW  m 

with  the  decaj  "i  Kume  md  bei  territory. 
fi)  Hocieinlus,  p.  598,  apnd  do  Cerceau    Hist    de  Rtenal   p.  194.    The  nfinn  tribnntikm 

laus  may  be  found  in  the  Unman  hi »(•■■  i.ui  (Whom    foi    brevity  I  -diall  nan,.      PorttOoOca    lib 
1 1    c.  4. 
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discipline  of  a  camp,  or  convent :  patient  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inex- 
orable to  punish,  his  tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and 
stranger;  nor  could  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church, 
protect  the  offender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses,  the 
private  sanctuaries,  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice  would  pre- 
sume to  trespass,  were  abolished ;  and  he  applied  the  timber  and  iron 
of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol.  The  venerable 
father  of  the  Colonna  was  exposed  in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame 
of  being  desirous,  and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A  mule, 
with  ajar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capranica;  and  the  lord  of  the 
Ursini  family  was  condemned  to  restore  the  damage  ;  and  to  discharge 
a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  his  negligence  in  guarding  the  high- 
ways. Nor  were  the  persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their 
lands  or  houses;  and,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  same  impar- 
tial rigour  was  exercised  against  the  heads  of  the  adverse  factions.  Pe- 
ter Agapet  Colonna,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome,  was  arrested 
in  the  street,  for  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  was  appeased  by  the  tardy 
execution  of  Martin  Ursini,  who,  among  his  various  acts  of  violence 
and  rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber.(l)  His  name,  the  purple  of  two  cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent 
marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease,  were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible  tri- 
bune, who  had  chosen  his  victim.  The  public  officers  dragged  him  from 
his  palace  and  nuptial  bed  :  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory  :  the  bell 
of  the  Capitol  convened  the  people  :  stripped  of  his  mantle,  on  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  he  heard  the  sentence  of  death ; 
and  after  a  brief  confession,  Ursini  was  led  away  to  the  gallows.  After 
such  an  example,  none  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  could  hope  for  im- 
punity, and  the  flight  of  the  wicked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon 
purified  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome.  In  this  time  (says  the  histo- 
rian) the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  infested  with 
robbers ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanctua- 
ries ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with  travellers  ;  trade,  plenty, 
and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the  markets  ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might 
be  exposed  without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon  as 
the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  secure,  the  labours  and  rewards 
of  industry,  spontaneously  revive ;  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  tribune  were 
diffused  in  every  country,  by  the  strangers  who  had  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  his  government. 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi  with  a  vast,  and  per- 
haps visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federative  republic,  of 
which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free  cities 
and  princes  the  members  and  associates.  His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent 
than  his  tongue  ;  and  his  numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and 
trusty  messengers.  On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their  hand,  they  tra- 
versed the  forests  and  mountains;  enjoyed,  in  the  most  hostile  states, 
the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors ;  and  reported,  in  the  style  of  flattery 
or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their  passage  were  lined  with  kneeling 
multitudes,  who  implored  heaven  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 
Could  passion  have  listened  to  reason  ;  could  private  interest  have  yielded 
to  the  public  welfare ;  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  confederate  union,  of 
the  Italian  republic,  might  have  healed  their  intestine  discord,  and  closed 
the  Alps  against  the  Barbarians  of  the  north.   But  the  propitious  season 

(1)  Fortifiocca,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  From  tlic  account  of  this  shipwreck  we  learn  some  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  age.  1.  The  ship  was  limit  and  freighted  at  Naples 
for  the  purls  of  Marseilles  and  Avignon.  2.  The  sailors  were  of  Naples  and  the  isle  of  CEuarla, 
less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa.  3.  The  navigation  from  Marseilles  was  a  coasting 
voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  where  they  took  shelter  in  a  storm;  hut  instead  of  finding 
the  current,  unfortunately  ran  on  a  shoal  :  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  mariners  escaped.  <i. 
The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenue  of  Provence  for  the  royal  treasury, 
many  hags  of  pepper  and  cinnamon,  and  bales  of  '"."iich  cloth,  to  the  vulue  of  twenty  thou 
Wild  florins  :  a  rich  prize. 
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had  elapsed  ;  and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  many  infe- 
rior citiesj  offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  must  despise  or  hate,  the  plebeian  author  of  a 
free  constitution.  From  them,  however,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy, 
the  tribune  received  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  answers  :  they  w<  re 
followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  and  republics  ;  and  in  this 
foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or  business,  the  low-born 
notary  could  assume  the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.(l) 
The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign,  was  an  appeal  to  his  justice 
from  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  who  complained  that  his  brother  and  her 
husband,  had  been  perfidiously  strangled  by  Jane  queen  of  Naples: (2) 
her  guilt  or  innocence  was  pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome  ;  but  after 
1: earing  the  advocates,(3)  the  tribune  adjourned  this  weighty  and  invi- 
dious cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of  the  Hungarian. 
Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon,  the  revolution  was  the 
theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch  had  been  the  private 
friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsellor  of  Rienzi ;  his  writings  breathe  the 
most  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy  ;  and  all  respect  for  the  pope,  all 
gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was  lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen. The  poet-laureat  of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  act,  applauds  the 
hero,  and  mingles  with  some  apprehension  and  advice,  the  most  lofty 
hopes  of  the  permanent  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic.(4) 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visions,  the  Roman  hero  was 
fast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and  power ;  and  the  people  who 
had  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the 
irregularity  of  its  course,and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  Mere 
eloquent  than  judicious,  more  enterprising  than  resolute,  the  faculties  of 
Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commanding  reason:  he  magnified 
in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of  hope  and  fear  ;  and  prudence, 
which  could  not  have  erected,  did  not  presume  to  fortify  his  throne.  In 
the  blaze  of  prosperity,  his  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  with  the  ad- 
jacent vices;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberality  witli  profusion,  and  the  de- 
sire of  fame  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.  He  might  have  learn- 
ed, that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so  strong  and  sacred  in  the  public  opinion, 
were  not  distinguished  in  style,  habit,  or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary 
plebeian  ;(5)  and  that  as  often  as  they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single 
viator,  or  beadle,  attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi 
would  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they  have  read  thesonoroustitle  and 
epithets  of  their  successor,  '•  Nicholas,  severe  and  merciful  ;  deliverer  of 
"  Rome  :  defender  of  Italy  :((>)  friend  of  mankind  and  of  liberty,  peace, 
"and  justice:  tribune  august:"  his  theatrical  pageants   had  prepared 

(1)  It  was  thus  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acquaintance,  who  remembered  li is  vulgar  and 
ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  nf  1  ominous,  were  astonished  at  the  ease  ami  majest)  of  the 
protector  on  his  throne.  (See  Harris's  In.-  ..i  <  romwell,  p.  -7  3-1  from  I  lareudon,  Wur- 
M  ii  k,  Whiieloi  k,  Wilier,  &C.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  and  power  will  sometimes  elevate 
th<-  manners  to  the  Btation. 

(2;  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  ami  effects  "t  the  death  of  Andrew,  in  Gtannnne    torn.  iii. 
lib.  xxlil    p.  MO    129.)  and  the  life  of  Petrarch      (Memoires,  torn.  ii.  p    l  io-  148.  :i:>— 250. 
notes,  p.  21— 370    Tbeabbi  de  Sa&t  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 
(3)  I  he  arivoi  .in  »  bo  pleaded  against  .lane  could  mid  nothing  to  the  logical  force  and  hrevi- 
ii  "i  ins  master's  epistle,  Johanna  I    Inordinata  vita  prascedens,  retentiu  potestalis  in  n 

;  i  vlndlcta,  »ii  nltei  su'si  ■  w-,  el  exi  nsatio  subsx  qnens,  necis  vlri  tui  te  probani  tm>se 
partlcl pern  et  con sortetn      .i  m  Mary  of  Scotland  have  a  lingular  conformity. 

i  ■  See  Hi,'  Epistola  Hortatorla  del  ipessenda  Kepubllca,  from  Petra  ch  to  Nicholas  Rleuti, 
1  "I'l1    i'  '     i  and  i  in-  niih  ii  logue  oi  pastoral,!  perpetual  ..ml  obscure  allegory. 

i'i  In  lib  Roman  Questions,  Plutarch.  fOpuscnl.  torn   i.  p  505, 506.  edil  m    c.  Hen   Stepb.) 

.  on  tbe i  coiiMiiiuiiiii.il  principles,  the  simple  greatness  of  ibe  tribunes,  who  were 

not  properly  magistrates,  but  a  che<  k  on  magistracy,    n  ».ii  then  duty  and  Inten  H 

.,    Mil    i'ki.ti;    rOH    IWlTUfXaV  '.run/    ....    Ktnmrar. 

•'II  I      111    |0    I      -'I,       !,■■.. 

Rienzi  and  Petrarch  himself  were  In- 
•    palile  perhaps  "i  reading  i  Greek  philosopher;  but   the)  mighi   have  Imbibed  the  sama 
murlesi  dm  nine  from  tbe  Ii  favourite  I  ilins,  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximni 
C  )  I  could  not  expreu  in  English  the  forcible  tbu 

iv  i.i.  ii  Kl  ii»  assumed. 

Vol.  IV.  !■;  ,. 
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the  revolution  :  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury  and  pride,  the  politico! 
maxim  of  speaking-  to  the  eyeSj  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the  mul- 
titude. From  nature  he  had  received  the  gift  of  a  handsome  personal) 
till  it  was  swelled  and  disfigured  by  intemperance ;  and  his  propem;*y  to 
iter  was  corrected  in  the  magistrate  by  the  affectation  of  gravity 
and  sternness.  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on  public  occasions,  in  a  party- 
coloured  robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered  with 
go!  i :  the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  was  a  sceptre  of 
polished  steel,  crowned  witli  a  globe  and  cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a. 
small  fragment  of  the  true  and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religious  pro- 
cession- through  the  city,  lie  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of  royal- 
ty :  the  great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove 
with  an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over  his  head  ;  a  shower  of  gold  and 
silver  was  scattered  among  the  populace ;  fifty  guards  with  halberts  en- 
compassed his  person  ;  a  troop  of  horse  preceded  his  march ;  and  their 
tymbals  and  trumpets  were  of  massy  silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  honours,  of  chivalry(2)  betrayed  the  meanness  of 
his  birth,  and  degraded  the  importance  of  his  office:  and  the  equestrian 
tribune  was  not  less  odious  to  the  nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the 
plebeians  whom  he  deserted.  All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or 
luxury,  or  art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  pro- 
cession from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lateran  ;  the  tediousness  of  the  way  was 
relieved  with  decorations  and  games  ;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  mili- 
tary orders  marched  under  their  various  banners  ;  the  Roman  ladies  at- 
tended his  wife ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud,  or 
secretly  deride,  the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening-,  when  they  had 
reached  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantine,  he  thanked  and  dismissed 
the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the  festival  of  the  ensuing 
day.  From  the  hands  of  a  venerable  knight,  he  received  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony;  but 
in  no  step  of  his  life  did  Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure,  as  by  the 
prophane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constantine  (a  foolish 
legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by  pope  Sylvester.(3)  With 
equal  presumption  the  tribune  watched  or  reposed  within  the  conse- 
crated precincts  of  the  baptistery ;  and  the  failure  of  his  state-bed  was 
interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his  approaching  downfal.  At  the  hour  of 
worship  he  shewed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  atti- 
tude, with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs;  but  the  holy  rites 
were  soon  interrupted  by  his  levity  and  insolence.  Rising  from  his 
throne,  and  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  he  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  :  "  We  summon  to  our  tribunal  pope  Clement;  and  command  him 
"  to  reside  in  his  dioces's  of  Rome:  we  also  summon  the  sacred  college 
"of  cardinals.(-l)  fl'e  again  summon  the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of 
'"  Bohemia  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style  themselves  emperors :  we 
"  likewise  summon  all  the  electors  of  German}',  to  inform  us  on  what 
"  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  unalienable  right  of  the  Roman  people, 

(1)  Era  bell'  homo.  (lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  599.)  It  is  remarkable  thai  the  riso  sarcastico  of  the 
Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  M<  from  which  Mnratori  lias  given  the  text.  In 
his  second  reign,  when  he  is  painted  almost  ts  a  monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  ventresca  tonna 
trioufale.a  mododemio  Ahbate  Asiauo,  or  Asinino.  (  i!>.  iji.  c.  IS.  |>    525.) 

(2)  Strange  as  it  may  Beetn,  tbis  t"  stiv;  1  was  not  without  a  precedent.  In  the  year  l.>57,  two 
batons,  a  Colouna  and  an  l.riai,  the  usual  balance,  were  created  knights  hj  the  Human  people  : 
their  baih  was  of  rose  water,  tbeir  beds  were  decked  with  rovnl  magnificence,  and  thev  were 
served  at  St.  Maria  of  Arceli,  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty  eight  bucmi  liuoniini.  I  hey  after 
ward  received  from  Robert  king  of  Naples  the  sword  of  chivalry.  (Hist.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p. 
2.59  ) 

(5)  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  hath  of  Constantine,  (Petrarch,  Epist.  Famil  6. 
2.)  and  Rienzi  justified  his  own  conduct  by-observing  in  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a  vase 
»  Inch  had  been  used  by  a  Pagan,  could  not  he  profaned  by  a  pious  Christian.  Yet  this  crime 
is  specified  in  the  hull  of  excommunication,     (Hocsemius,  apud  de  Cerceau,  p.  ;srt,  190.) 

(1)  This  verbal  summons  of  pope  t  lenient  VI.  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.  is  disputed  hj  the  biographer  of  Petrarch,  (torn.  ii.  no.  p.  70 — 
.■.I'll  arguments  ruber  of  decency  than  of  weight.  I  he  court  of  Avignon  might  not 
c noose  tu  agitate  this  tlelii  ate  rpie! 
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**  the  ancient  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  empire."(l)    Unsheathing  his 

maiden  sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  three  parts  of  the  world,  and 
thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  declaration,  "  And  this  too  is  mine  !" 
The  popes  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvietto,  attempted  to  check  this  career 
of  folly  ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced  by  martial  music  ;  and  in- 
stead of  withdrawing  from  the  assembly,  he  consented  to  dine  with  his 
brother  tribune,  at  a  table  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  su- 
preme pontiff.  A  banquet  such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared 
for  the  Romans.  The  apartments,  porticos,  and  courts  of  the  Lateran 
were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex,  and  every  condition: 
a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  Constantine's  brazen  horse; 
no  complaint  except  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard  ;  and  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  multitude  was  curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.  A 
subsequent  day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  Rienzi  ;(2)  seven 
crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively  placed  on  his  head 
by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  clergy ;  they  represented  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  still  professed  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  ancient  tribunes.  These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive 
or  flatter  the  people;  and  their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  vanity 
of  their  leader.  But  in  his  private  life  he  soon  deviated  from  the  strict 
rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence  ;  and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by 
the  splendour  of  the  nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  luxury  of  their  equal. 
His  wife,  his  son,  his  uncle  (a  barber  in  name  and  profession),  exposed 
the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners  and  princely  expense  ;  and  without  ac- 
quiring the  majesty,  Rienzi  degenerated  into  the  vices,  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  or  perhaps  with  pleasure,  the 
humiliation  of  the  barons  of  Rome.  "Bareheaded,  their  hands  cr< 
"  on  their  breast,  the}'  stood  with  downcast  looks  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  tribune  ;  and  they  trembled  ;  good  God,  how  they  trembled  !(3)  As 
long  as  the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their  country,  their 
conscience  forced  them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest 
provoked  them  to  hate  :  his  extravagant  conduct  soon  fortified  their  ha- 
tred by  contempt;  and  they  conceived  the  hope  of  subverting  a  power, 
which  was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  confidence.  The  old 
animosity  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment,  by 
their  common  disgrace:  they  associated  their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their 
designs;  an  assassin  was  seized  and  tortured;  he  accused  the  nobles  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Rienzi  deserved  the  fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  maxims 
of  a  tyrant.  On  the  same  day,  under  various  pretences,  he  invited  to  the 
Capitol  his  principal  enemies,  among  whom  were  Ave  members  of  the 
Ursini,  and  three  of.  the  Colonna  name.  But  instead  of  a  council  or  a 
banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoners,  under  the  sword  of  despotism 
or  justice;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  or  guilt,  might  inspire 
them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  danger.  At  the  sound  of  the  great 
bell  the  people  assembled  ;  they  were  arraigned  for  a  conspiracy  against 
the  tribune's  life  :  and  though  some  might  sympathize  in  their  distress, 
not  a  hand,  nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the  nobility 
from  their  impending  doom.  Their  apparent  boldness  Mas  prompted  by 
despair;  they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a  sleepless  and  painful  night ; 
and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen  Colonna,  striking  against  the  door  of 
his  prison,  repeatedly  urged  bis  guards  to  deliver  him,  by  a  speedy  death, 
from  such  ignominious  servitude.  In  the  morning,  they  understood 
their  sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor,  and  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 

11)  The  summons  of  i lie  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom  and  folly,  is  extant  in 
Hoi  semina    (i  erceau,  i>.  U  I 

that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overlooked  this  sevenfold  coronatlou, 
which  is  lufflclentl)  proved  bj  Internal  evldeuce,  and  the  testimoii)  "i  Hocsemius,  and 
.  i  Rienzi.    Cerceau,  p.  II : 
(.">)  I'noi  ie  faceva  stare  denante  :i  se,  mentrc  sedeva,  ii  baron i  lultl  in  dledi  rlui  eo  i« 
i  plecate,  e co  U  capuccl  trntti.     i>th  conio  stavano  paurosl  :  (Hist,  Rom,  lib.  it.  c.  20, 
in  no  in,  and  >*  ■  >  e  them. 
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The  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  decorated  for  the  bloody  scenfl 
with  red  and  white  hangings ;  the  countenance  of  the  tribune  was  dark 
and  severe  ;  the  swords  of  the  executioners  were  unsheathed  ;  and  the 
barons  were  interrupted  in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets. But  in  this  decisive  moment,  Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or  ap- 
prehensive than  his  captives  ;  he  dreaded  the  splendour  of  their  names, 
their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  the  reproaches 
of  the  world  ;  and,  after  rashly  offering  a  mortal  injury,  he  vainly  pre- 
sumed, that,  if  he  could  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  forgiven.  His  elabo- 
rate oration  was  that  of  a  Christian  and  a  suppliant;  and,  as  the  humble 
minister  of  the  commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these  noble 
criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future  servicehe  pledged  his  faith  and 
authority.  "  If  you  are  spared,"  said  the  tribune,  "  by  the  mercy  of  the 
"  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to  support  the  good  estate  with  your  lives 
"  and  fortunes  ?"  Astonished  by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads;  and  while  they  devoutly  repeated  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, might  whisper  a  secret,  and  more  sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A 
priest,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  pronounced  their  absolution :  they 
received  the  communion  with  the  tribune,  assisted  at  the  banquet,  fol- 
lowed the  procession,  and,  after  every  spiritual  and  temporal  sign  of 
reconciliation,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their  respective  homes,  with 
the  new  honours  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  and  patricians.(l) 

During  some  weeks  the}-  were  checked  by  the  memory  of  their  dan- 
ger, rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ui- 
sini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  from  the  city,  erected  at  Marino  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  The  fortifications  of  the  castle  were  instantly 
restored;  the  vassals  attended  their  lord;  the  outlaws  armed  against 
the  magistrate ;  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from 
Marino  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed ;  and  the 
people  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  calamities,  which  his  go- 
vernment had  taught  them  to  forget.  In  the  camp,  Rienzi  appeared  to 
less  advantage  than  in  the  rostrum;  and  he  neglected  the  progress  of 
the  rebel  barons  till  their  numbers  were  strong,  and  their  castles  im- 
pregnable. From  the  pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  even 
the  courage,  of  a  general ;  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Romans  return- 
ed, without  honour  or  effect  from  the  attack  of  Marino  ;  and  his  ven- 
geance was  amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their  heads  downwards,  and 
drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they  should  have  been  bears),  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ursini.  The  belief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their 
operations  :  they  were  invited  by  their  secret  adherents  ;  and  the  barons 
attempted,  with"  four  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter 
Rome  by  force  or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared  for  their  reception  ; 
the  alarm-bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were  strictly  guarded,  or  inso- 
lently open  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  they  sounded  a  retreat.  The 
two  first  divisions  had  passed  along  the  walls,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free 
entrance  tempted  the  headstrong  valour  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear  ;  and, 
after  a  successful  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  massacred,  without 
quarter,  by  the  crowds  of  the  Roman  people.  Stephen  Colonna  the  younger, 
the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch  ascribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was 
preceded,  or  accompanied  in  death  by  his  son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  by 
bis  brother  Peter,  who  might  regret  the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church, 
by  a  nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of  the  Colonna 
race  ;  and  the  number  of  seven,  the  seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled  them, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  completed  by  the  agony  of  the  deplorable  parent, 
of  the  veteran  chief,  who  had  survived  the  hope  and  fortune  of  his 
house.     The  vision  and  prophecies  of  St.  Martin  and  pope  Boniface  had 

CO  The  original  letter,  in  which  Uienzi  justifies  his  treatment  of  the  Colonna,  (Hocsemius 
nun  I  <i»  Certfcau,  p.  222—229  )  displays,  in  genuine  colours,  the  mixture  ot  the  knave  and 

the   :  11  nl  [ii.  ■! 
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been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops  :(1)  he  displayed,  at  least 
in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  a  hero  ;  but  he  forgot  the  maxims  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of  civil  war.  The  conqueror 
ascended  the  capitol ;  deposited  his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar  ;  and 
boasted  with  some  truth,  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear  which  neither  pope 
nor  emperor  had  been  able  to  amputate. (2)  His  base  and  implacable  re- 
venge denied  the  honours  of  burial:  and  the  bodies  of  the  Colonna, 
which  he  threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest  malefactors,  it  ere 
secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of  their  name  and  family. (3)  Tl  s 
people  sympathized  in  their  grief,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  de- 
tested the  indecent  joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  whine  these 
illustrious  victims  had  fallen.  It  was  on  that  fatal  spot  that  he  con- 
ferred on  his  son  the  honour  of  knighthood  :  and  the  ceremony  was 
accomplished  by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of  the  gui 
and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  ablution  from  a  pool  of  water,  which 
was  yet  polluted  with  patrician  blood. (-1) 

A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Colonna;  the  delay  of  a  single 
month,  which  elapsed  between  the  triumph  and  exile  of  Rienzi.  In  the 
pride  of  victory,  he  forfeited  what  yet  remained  of  his  civil  virtues, 
without  acquiring  the  fame  of  military  prowess.  A  free  and  vigorous 
opposition  was  formed  in  the  city  ;  and  when  the  tribune  proposed  in 
the  public  council(5)  to  impose  a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  against  his  measures  ;  re- 
pelled the  injurious  charge  of  treachery  and  corruption;  and  urged  him 
to  prove,  by  their  forcible  exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his 
cause,  it  was  already  disclaimed  by  the  most  respectable  citizens.  The 
pope  and  the  sacred  college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  specious  profes- 
sions;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the  insolence  of  his  conduct :  a  car- 
dinal legate  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  and  two 
personal  interviews,  lie  fulminated  a  bull  of  excommunication,  in  which 
the  tribune  is  degraded  from  his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  sacrilege  and  heresy. (6)  The  sur\  iving  barons  of  Rome  were 
now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance ;  their  interest  and  revenge  en- 
gaged them  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  but  as  the  fate  of  the  Colonna 
was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a  private  adventurer  the  peril 
and  glory  of  the  revolution.     John  Pepin,  count  of  Minorbino(,7;  in  the 

(1)  Rienzi  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St.  Martin  t lie  tribune,  Boniface  \  III. 
tbe  enemy  of  Colonna   himself,  and  the  Roman   people,  the  glory  of  the  day,  which  Villaul 
likewise  (lib.  xii.  c.  lot.)  desi  i  ibes  at  a  tegular  battle.    The  disorderly  skiiuiisb,  tbe  li- 
the Romans,  and  the  cowardice  of  Rienzi,  aie  palmed  in  the  simple  and  minute  narrative  of 
Foriifiocca,  oi  tbe  anonymous  citizen,  (lib.  ii   e.  34—  37  ) 

(2)  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  l  s;ieak  only  of  the  family  of  Stephen  tl 

who  is  often  cohfonnded  by  tbe  P.  dn  (  eiceau  with  his  son.  fbal  I'mniy  was  extinguished, 
bui  tbe  house  has  Iuiii  perpetuated  in  ibe  collateral  branches,  ol  nhirli,  I  have  not  a  veiv 
accurate   knowledge       Urcumspcie    (says   Petrarch.)  latnilia;  ma-   slatuin    Colunimensium 

domos:  solilo  pa >ies  uabeat  columuas.    ymd  ad  iem  ;  niodu  lutidaiueuiuii)  stabile,  soli- 

diimque  permanent. 

1 3  i   Ibe  convent  of  St   Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  aud  protected,  hj   the  <■ 
(animals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  embraced  a  monastic  life,  am.  \.h.>.  iu  t.c 

year,   13KS,  were  twelve  iber.    The  oilier?  were  allowed  to  niarr)  wttb  iheii  kinsmen 

in  tbe  fourth  <ir  ;r < >-,  and  the  dispensation  »as  justified  h>  the  small  numbei  and  close  al- 
liances "i  the  noble  families  of  Rome.    (Meinoires  sur  Petrarqne,  torn    i.  p.  no  torn.  ii. 

p.    101.) 

(4)  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  Intel  of  consolation    (Fain.  lib.  rii.  episl   13.  p. 
lie  friend  was  i"-t  in  the  patriot.     Nulla  toto  orbe  priucipuui  fatnllia   carlor; 
lanor  taineii  respublica,  carlor  Komn,  carlor  Italia. 

je  nnii-  graces  lux  Dlenx  de  u'elre  pas  Romain 
(i>)  This  council  and  opposition  aie  obscnrel)  mentioned   i>\  Pol  Isfore,  a  rontemi 
-■liter,  who  has  preserved  some  cm lous and  original  facts.  (Rcr.  Iialieariim.  torn    v\>     .. 
SI.  p.  Tils--  B04.) 

(6)  The  briefs  .md  bulla  of  <  lenient  VI.  against  Rienzi  are  translated  bj  the  I*   du  Cercvau, 
(n.  196.  232.)  from  the  fcccleslxsttca    lunaj    ufOdeiicu    llaj      Idui      \     li.U47.no.] 
21,  &c.  i  w  bo  found  them  in  ibe  an  bives  of  ibe  \  atlcan. 

T  )  Mat  ten  \  1. 1. in  i  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death,  of  ibis  count  of  Mlnorhlim, 
a  man  ne  nainia   nic<  .    iidfatber,  a  crafty  noian     was  eurlci.rd 

.ml  ennobled  by  the  spoils  of  the  haracens  of  I  i    vli.  c.  101, 10  iiutiri 

•  in,  and  in*  <  nous  ..I  Pen  arch,  loin  ii.  p.  1 Kt-  iji  > 
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kingdom  of  Naples,  had  been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or  his  riches,  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  Petrarch,  by  soliciting  his  release,  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  introduced  himself  into 
Rome  ;  barricaded  the  quarter  of  the  Colonna,  and  found  the  enterprise 
as  easy  as  it  had  seemed  impossible.  From  the  first  alarm,  the  bell  of  the 
Capitol  incessantly  tolled ;  but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known 
sound,  the  people  were  silent  and  inactive;  and  the  pusillanimous  Rienzi, 
deploring  their  ingratitude  with  sighs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment and  palace  of  the  republic. 

Without  drawing  his  sword,  count  Pepin  restored  the  aristocracy  and 
the  church ;  three  senators  were  chosen,  and  the  legate  assuming  the 
first  rank,  accepted  his  two  colleagues  from  the  rival  families  of  Colon- 
na  and  Ursini.  The  acts  of  the  tribune  were  abolished,  his  head  was 
proscribed ;  yet  such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  barons  hesi- 
tated three  days  before  they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city ;  and 
Rienzi  was  left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  whence 
he  peaceably  withdrew,  after  labouring,  without  effect,  to  revive  the  af- 
fection and  courage  of  the  Romans.  The  vision  of  freedom  and  empire 
had  vanished  :  their  fallen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced"in  servitude,  had 
it  been  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and  order,  and  it  was  scarcely  observed, 
that  the  new  senators  derived  their  authority  from  the  apostolic  see  ; 
that  four  cardinals  were  appointed  to  reform,  with  dictatorial  power,  the 
state  of  the  republic.  Rome  was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of 
the  barons,  who  detested  each  other,  and  despised  the  commons :  their 
hostile  fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again  rose,  and  were  again 
demolished  ;  and  the  peaceful  citizens,  a  flock  of  sheep,  were  devoured 
(says  the  Florentine  historian)  by  these  rapacious  wolves.  But  when 
their  pride  and  avarice  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a 
confraternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  republic ; 
the  bell  of  the  Capitol  was  again  tolled,  the  nobles,  in  arms,  trembled  in 
the  presence  of  an  unarmed  multitude ;  and  of  the  two  senators,  Colonna 
escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace,  and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  The  dangerous  office  of  tribune  was  successively  occupied 
by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Baroncelli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was 
unequal  to  the  times  ;  and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with  a  fair 
reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of  rural  life.  Devoid 
of  eloquence  or  genius,  Baroncelli  was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  spirit; 
he  spoke  the  language  of  a  patriot,  and  trode  in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants; 
his  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death,  and  his  own  death  was  the  reward 
of  his  cruelties.  Amidst  the  public  misfortunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi 
were  forgotten ;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  good  estate.(J) 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  was  again  restored  to 
his  country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim,  he  escaped  from 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  implored  the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Hungary 
and  Naples,  tempted  the  ambition  of  every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at 
Rome  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  jubilee,  lay  concealed  among  the  hermits 
of  the  Appennine,  and  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Bohemia.  His  person  was  invisible,  his  name  was  yet  formidable; 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon  supposes,  and  even  magnifies, 
his  personal  merit.  The  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  gave  audience  to 
a  stranger,  who  frankly  revealed  himself  as  the  tribune  of  the  republic; 
and  astonished  an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the  eloquence 
of  a  patriot,  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet,  the  downfal  of  tyranny,  and 

i'l)  Tlie  troubles  of  Rome,  from  ilie  departure  to  the  return  of  Rienzi,  are  related  by  MaUeo 
Villain  flii>.  ii.  c.  -17.  lib.  iii.  c  33.  57.  78.)  and  Thomas  Fortifiocca.  (lit),  in.  c.  1-4.)  I 
have  slightly  pasied  ovei  these  secondary  characters,  who  u'lilatei)  the  original  tribune, 
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the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ( 1 )  Whatever  had  boon  his  hopes, 
Rienzi  found  himself  a  captive  ;  but  he  supported  a  character  of  inde- 
pendence and  dignity,  arid  obeyed,  as  his  own  choice,  the  irresistible 
summons  of  the  supreme  pontiff.     The  zeal  of  P<  trareh,  which  had  been 

cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  v-as  rekindled  by  the  sufferings  and  the 
presence,  of  his  friend  ;  and  he  boldly  complains  of  the  times,  in  which 
the  saviour  of  Rome  was  delivered  by  her  emperor  into  the  hands  of  her 
bishop.  Rienzi  was  transported  slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague 
to  Avignon;  his  entrance  into  the  city  was  that  of  a  malefactor  ;  in  his 
prison  he  was  chained  by  the  leg;  and  four  cardinals  were  named  to  in- 
quire into  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  rebellion.  But  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation would  have  involved  some  questions,  which  it  was  more  pru- 
dent to  leave  under  the  veil  of  mystery  :  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
popes  ;  the  duty  of  residence ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  reigning  pontiff  well  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Clement :  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit 
of  the  captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem;  and  Petrarch  believes,  that 
he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and  sacred  character  of  a  poet.(2) 
Rienzi  was  indulged  with  an  easy  confinement  and  the  use  of  hooks  ; 
and  in  the  assiduous  study  of  Livy,  and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the  cause 
and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Sixth  opened  a  new  prospect 
of  his  deliverance  and  restoration  ;  and  the  court  of  Avignon  was  per- 
suaded, that  the  successful  rebel  could  alone  appease  and  reform  the 
anarchy  of  the  metropolis.  After  a  solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the  Ro- 
man tribune  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the  title  of  senator;  but  the  death 
of  Baroncelli  appeared  to  supersede  the  use  of  hi.-  mission;  and  the  le- 
gate, cardinal  Albornoz,(3)  a  consummate  statesman,  allowed  him  with 
ctance,  and  without  aid,  to  undertake  the  perilous  experiment.  His 
first  reception  was  equal  to  his  wishes:  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a 
public  festival  ;  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  revived  the  laws  of  the 
good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sunshine  was  soon  clouded  by  his  own 
vices  and  those  of  the  people  :  in  the  Capitol,  he  might  often  regret  the 
prison  of  Avignon  ;  and  after  a  second  administration  of  four  months, 
Rienzi  was  massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  been  fomented  by  the  Ro- 
man barons.  In  the  society  of  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  he  is  said 
to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intemperance  and  cruelty  ;  adversity 
had  chilled  his  enthusiasm,  without  fortifying  his  reason  or  virtue  ;  and 
that  youthful  hope,  that  lively  assurance,  which  is  the  pledge  i 
was  now  succeeded  by  the  cold  impotence  of  distrust  and  despair.  The 
tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute  dominion,  by  the  choice,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans  :  the  senator  was  the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign 
court  ;  and  while  he  was  suspected  by  the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  prince.  The  Legate  Albornoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruin,  in- 
flexibly refused  all  supplies  of  men  and  money  :  a  faithful  si:' 
no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber  ; 
and  the  first  idea  of  a  taxwasthe  signal  of  clamour  and  seditii 
his  justice  was  tainted  with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  selfish  cruelty;  the 

(1)  These  tisions,  (if  tvliicb  tbe  friends  mid  enemies  ol  Rienrl  seem   alike  ign  rant,  arc 
surely  magnified  by  the  /t;il  nf  Polllstore,  ;i  llominii  .      R<  i.   Ital.  bun.  \m    c 

36.  |>".  819       n. hi  i in-  tribune  taught,  that  Christ  was  succeeded  by  tbe  Hoi)  ol,.  -i.  tl.at  the 

ij  ol  iin   pope  would  iir  abolished,  Ik-  might  have  been  convicted  ol  heresy  and  i 
m  ithiiul  offending  the  Unman  pi  ■  i  le 

I'he  i   tonishment,  the  envy  almost,  nf  Petrarch,  is  a  proof,  if  not  of  tbe  truth  of  this 

ii.'  redible  fact,  at  leasl  "i  i ri  '•  i  i 1 1,  loin.  iii.  p 

quotes  [he  sixth  epistle  nf  ibe  thirteenth  I K  ol  I'etiarch,  but  it  is  of  Lue  loyal  MS.  which  lie 

■  i  n'oi  ..I  the  ordinal  ■  Hi  til  edition.  ( p  9 
("»  /EgJdius,  or  Giles  tlbornoi,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  I'oledo,  and  ■ 
In  Italy ,   i  \.  1 1  restored,  is  arms  and  >  uu 

ihr  popes.     Ilis  life  baa  been  sepi 

,eu  suppi   i.  thai  las  uuiiie,  «i  that  "i  IVul  ■>,  bad  iea  bed  ibi  Uufli  Ui   Uon 

m. 
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most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had  been  assisted,  the 
magistrate  too  much  forgot,  or  too  much  remembered,  the  obligations  of 
the  debtor.(I)  A  civil  war  exhausted  his  treasures  and  the  patience  of 
the  city  :  the  Colonna  maintained  their  hostile  station  at  Palestrina ; 
and  his  mercenaries,  soon  despised  a  leader,  whose  ignorance  and  fear 
were  envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.  In  the  death  as  in  the  life  of 
Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely  mingled.  When  the 
Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he  was  basely  de- 
serted by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid  senator,  waving 
the  banner  of  liberty,  presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed  his 
eloquence  to  the  various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the  republic  must  either 
stand  or  fall.  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of  imprecations 
and  stones;  and  after  an  arrow  had  transpierced  his  head,  he  sunk  into 
abject  despair,  and  fled  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence  he 
was  let  down  by  a  sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.  Destitute  of 
aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening :  the  doors  of  the  Capitol 
were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire;  and  while  the  senator  attempted  to 
escape  in  a  plebeian  habit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  palace,  the  fatal  scene  of  his  judgments  and  executions.  A 
whole  hour,  without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multitude  half 
naked  and  half  dead  :  their  rage  was  hushed  into  curiosity  and  wonder  : 
the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a  bold  assassin  had  not  plunged 
a  dagger  in  his  breast.  He  fell  senseless  with  the  -first  stroke  ;  the  im- 
potent revenge  of  his  enemies  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds  ;  and  the 
senator's  body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  flames. 
Posterity  will  compare  the  virtues  and  failings  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ;  but  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi 
has  often  been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  last  of 
the  Roman  patriots. (2) 

The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petrarch  was  the  restoration  of 
a  free  republic ;  but  after  the  exile  and  death  of  his  plebeian  hero,  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  tribune,  to  the  king,  of  the  Romans.  The 
Capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  Rienzi,  when  Charles  the 
Fourth  descended  from  the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  imperial 
crowns.  In  his  passage  through  Milan  he  received  the  visit,  and  repaid 
the  flattery,  of  the  poet-laureat ;  accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus ;  and 
promised,  without  a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Roman  mo- 
narchy. A  false  application  of  the  names  and  maxims  of  antiquity  was 
the  source  of  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  Petrarch  ;  yet  he  could 
not  overlook  the  difference  of  times  and  characters ;  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  first  Ceesars  and  a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by  the 
favour  of  the  clergy  had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  German 
aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory  and  her  provinces, 
he  had  bound  himself,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  the  pope,  to  evacuate  the 
city  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  ;  and  his  shameful  retreat  was  pur- 
sued by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot  bai  d.(3) 

After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire,  his  third  and  more  humble  wish 
was  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  with  his  flock;  to  recall  the  Roman  bishop 

(1)  From  Matteo  Villani  and  Fortiiiocca,  the  P.  flu  Cerceau  (p.  344—294.)  lias  extracted  the 
life  and  death  of  the  chevalier  Montreal,  the  life  of  a  robber  and  the  death  of  a  hero.  At  the 
head  uf  a  free  company,  the  first  thai  desolated  Italy,  he  became  rich  and  formidable;  he 
had  money  in  all  the  banlis;  sixty  thousand  ducats  in  Padua  alone. 

(21  The'  exile,  second  K»venn!  etlt,  and  death,  of  Uienzi,  are  minutely  related  by  the  anony 
mons  Roman,  who  appears  nt -ithrr  his  friend  nor  his  enemy,  (lib.  iii.  c.  12—25.  Petrarch, 
who  !o\cd  the  tribune,  was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  senator. 

(3)  The  hopes  jnd  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  are  agreeably  described  in  bis  own 
words  i>y  the  French  biogiapher;  (McrWires,  tool.  iii.  p-  375—413  )  hot  the  dee;>,  ihc;ii:,'Q 
5-,-Kt,  wound,  was  t.-  ^oci  Uurcat  by  Chat  lea  i\. 
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to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  diocess.  In  the  fervour  of  youth,  with  tlia 
authority  of  age,  Petrarch  addressed  his  exhortations  to  five  successive 
popes,  and  his  eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  sen- 
timent and  the  freedom  of  language.(l)  The  son  of  a  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence invariably  preferred  the  country  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  educa- 
tion; and  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen  and  garden  of  the  world. 
Amidst  her  domestic  factions,  she  was  doubtless  superior  to  France  both 
in  art  and  science,  in  wealth  and  politeness ;  but  the  difference  could 
scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  barbarous,  which  he  promiscuously  be- 
stows on  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic  Babylon, 
the  sink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt ;  but  he  forgets  that  her  scandalous  vices  were  not  the  growth  of 
the  soil,  and  that  in  every  residence  they  would  adhere  to  the  power  and 
luxury  of  the  papal  court.  He  confesses,  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
is  the  bishop  of  the  universal  church  ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  but  of  the  Tyber,  that  the  apostle  had  fixed  his  everlasting 
throne:  and  while  every  city  in  the  Christian  world  was  blessed  with  a 
bishop,  the  metropolis  alone  was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the  re- 
moval of  the  holy  see,  the  sacred  buildings,  of  the  Lateran  and  th:»  Va- 
tican, their  altars  and  their  saints,  were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
decay  ;  and  Rome  was  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate 
matron,  as  if  the  wandering  husband  could  be  reclainied  by  the  homely 
portrait  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  weeping  spouse. (l2)  But  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  the  seven  hills  would  be  dispelled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  lawful  sovereign  :  eternal  fame,  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 
and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recompense  of  the  pope,  who  should 
dare  to  emhrace  this  generous  resolution.  Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch 
exhorted,  the  three  first,  John  the  Twenty-second,  Benedict  the  Twelfth, 
and  Clement  the  Sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused  by  the  boldness  of 
the  orator  ;  but  the  memorable  change  which  had  been  attempted  by 
Urban  the  Fifth,  was  finally  accomplished  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh. 
The  execution  of  their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty  and  almost  in- 
superable obstacles.  A  kin^  of  France,  who  has  deserved  the  epithet  of 
wise,  was  unwilling  to  release  them  from  a  local dependance :  the  car- 
dinals, for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  attached  to  the  language, 
manners,  and  climate,  of  Avignon;  to  their  stately  palaces  j  above  all, 
to  the  wines  of  Burgundy.  In  their  eyes,  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile  ; 
and  they  reluctantly  embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  been  sold 
or  banished  into  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  Urban  the  Fifth  resided 
three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour:  his  sanctity  was 
protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse  ;  and  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west,  devout  y 
saluted  their  common  father  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  joy  of 
Petrarch  and  the  Italians  was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indignation. 
Some  reasons  of  public,  or  private  moment,  his  own  impatience,  or  the 
prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled  Urban  to  France  ;  and  the  approaching 
election  was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Romans.  The 
powers  of  heaven  were  interested  in  their  cause:  Bridge!  of  Sweden,  a 
sainl  and  pilgrim,  disapproved  the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of 
I  rbanthe  Fifth:  the  migration  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  was  encouraged 


»     •      IT  ■     t 

C.'  i  Squalida  led  qiioniam  faciei,  ncglectaqtie  ciiltu 

i  st! i;  1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 >< 1 1 1 •  -  malls  iMutta  lenectui 

Eripuii  solliain  efllgleui ;  vetui  an  Ipe  oomeu  , 

K. •mi  vocor.  (i  ana.  lib.  ii.  p 

He  i|>in  .  i lii ,  allegorj  beyond  a  !  Urbtm  V.  in  | 

more  simple  and  penu  p.  811    877.  lib.  i\.  epiit.  I    p.  8it-8M.) 
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by  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  of  Christ  and  the  ambassadress  of 
the  Florentines;  and  the  popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  human 
credulity,  appear  to  have  listened  to  these  visionary  females.(l)  Yet 
those  celestial  admonitions  were  supported  by  some  arguments  of  tem- 
poral policy.  The  residence  of  Avignon  had  been  invaded  by  hostile 
violence:  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted 
ransom  and  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred  college  , 
and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spare  the  people  and  plunder 
the  church,  was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most  dangerous  import. (2)  "While 
the  pope  was  driven  from  Avignon,  lie  was  strenuously  invited  to  Rome. 
The  senate  and  people  acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses,  of 
the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tyber.(3)  But  this  loyal  offer  was  ac- 
companied by  a  declaration,  that  they  could  no  longer  suffer  the  scandal 
and  calamity  of  his  absence;  and  that  his  obstinacy  would  finally  pro- 
voke them  to  revive  and  assert  the  primitive  right  of  election.  The 
abbot  of  mount  Cassin  had  been  consulted  whether  he  would  accept  the 
triple  crown(4)  from  the  clergy  and  peoj  le  ;  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome(S) 
"  (replied  that  venerable  ecclesiastic),  and  my  first  law  is  the  voice  of 
"  my  country."(6) 

If  superstition  will  interpret  an  untimely  death  ;(7)  if  the  merit  of 
councils  be  judged  from  the  event ;  the  heavens  may  seem  to  frown  on 
a  measure  of  such  apparent  reason  and  propriety.  Gregory  the  Eleventh 
did  not  survive  above  fourteen  months  his  return  to  the  Vatican  ;  and 
his  decease  was  followed  by  the  great  schism  of  the  west,  which  dis- 
tracted the  Latin  church  above  forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was 
then  composed  of  twenty-two  cardinals,  six  of  these  had  remained  at 
Avignon  ;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and  four  Italians,  entered 
the  conclave  in  the  usual  form.  Their  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the 
purple;  and  their  unanimous  votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop  of 
Bari,  a  subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  learning,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth. 
The  epistle  of  the  sacred  college  affirms  his  free  and  regular  election  ; 
which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  was  adcvned, 

(1)  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Catherine,  the  last  nt 
which  might  furnish  some  amusing  stories  Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  is  at- 
tested by  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  dying  pope,  who  admonished  the  assistants,  ut  cave- 
rent  ab  bominibns,  sive  viris,  sive  muliei iims ,  sub  specie  religionis  loquentibus  visiones  sui 
capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seductus,  &c.  (Baluze.  Not.  ad  \it.  Pap.  Avenioueusiutn,  torn  i. 
p.  1223.). 

I  his  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissard  (Chroniqne,  torn.  I.  p.  250.),  and  in 
the  lifeof  du  Gnesclin.  (Collection  Generaledes  Meiuoires  Historiques,  torn.  iv.  c.  16.  p  107  — 
US.)  As  early  as  the  year  1.361,  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  free- 
booters, who  afterward  passed  the  Alps.     (Metnoires  sur  Petrarqne,  torn.  iii.  p.  563—569  ) 

(3)  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  annals  of  Odeiicns  Itaynaldus,  the  original  treaty,  which  was 
signed  the  21st  of  December,  1376,  between  Grrgoiy  XI.  and  the  Romans.  (Hist,  liccles. 
torn.  xx.  p.  275.) 

(4)  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  GIos.  Latin,  torn.  v.  p.  702.)  on  the  episcopal 
mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Coustantine,  or  Clovis.  1  he  second  was  added 
by  Boniface  \  111.  as  the  emblem  not  on'y  of  a  spirit  tint,  hi  t  of  a  tempmal,  kingdom.  The 
three  states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown,  which  was  introduced  by 
John  XXII.  or  Benedict  XII.  (Menioires  snr  Petraiqie,  torn,  i    p 

(5)  Balnze  (Not  ad  Rap.  Aveniou  torn.  i.  p.  1194,  119.5.)  produces  the  original  evidence 
which  attests  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of 
mount  Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  offerens,  respondit  se  civem  Romanian  esse,  et  illud  voile  quod 
ipsi  \ellent. 

I  he  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  their  reception  by  tl.e  people,  are 
related  in  the  original  Live-  of  Urban  V.  and  Gregory  XI.  in  Balnze  ;\  It  Papardm  Avenioneu- 
ginm,  torn.  i.  p  363—486.)  and  Muratori  (Script.  Rer.  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  1.  p.  610  — 
712  )  III  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  circumstance  was  severely,  though  partially, 
scrutinized:  more  especially  in  the  great  inquest,  which  decided  the  obedience  of  CasiiJe, 
and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his  notes,  so  often  and  so  largely  appeals  from  a  MS.  volume  in  the 
llarJey  library,  (p.  1281,  &c  ) 

(7)  Can  ihe  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  Dy  those  who  heiieve  in  the  im- 
n  ortality  of  the  soul  ?  They  betray  the  instability  of  their  faith.  Yet,  as  a  mere  philosopher, 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  Greeks,  6»  o<  6am  tjn\uutriir  a-ro0io|<7Kei  i-eor.  (Brunck,  Poet.K  (.noinici, 
p.  231)     See  in  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  c.  31  ;  the  moial  and  pleasing  talc  of  the  Argive  youths. 
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invested  and  crowned,  with  the  customary  rights;  his  temporal  autho- 
rity was  obeyed  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
was  acknowledged  in  the  Latin  world.  During  several  weeks,  t he  car- 
dinals attended  their  new  master  with  the  fairest  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty ;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted  a  decent  escape  from 
the  city.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  united  at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a 
place  of  security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask,  accused  their  own  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy,  excommunicated  the  apostate  and  antichrist  of  Rome, 
and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva,  Clement  the  Se- 
venth, whom  they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
vicar  of  Christ.  Their  first  choice,  an  involuntary  and  illegal  act,  w;is 
annulled  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans  ;  and  their 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  probability  and  fact. 
The  twelve  French  cardinals,  above  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  election  ;  and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial  jealousies, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  right 
and  interest  to  a  foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore  them  to 
their  native  country.  In  the  various,  and  often  inconsistent,  narra- 
tives,^) the  shades  of  popular  violence  are  more  darkly  or  faintly  co- 
loured; but  the  licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Romans  was  inflamed  by 
a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  a  second  emigration.  The 
conclave  was  intimidated  by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  by  the  arms, 
of  thirty  thousand  rebels  ;  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  and  St.  Peter  rang 
an  alarm  ;  Death  or  an  Italian  pope.  !  was  the  universal  cry  ;  the  same 
threat  was  repeated  by  the  twelve  bannerets,  or  chiefs  of  the  quarters, 
in  the  form  of  charitable  advice  ;  some  preparations  were  made  for  burn- 
ing  the  obstinate  cardinals  ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  subject, 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  never  have  departed  alive  from  the  Vati- 
can. The  same  constraint  imposed  the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the 
eyes  of  Rome  and  of  the  world:  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Urban  pre- 
sented a  more  inevitable  danger;  and  they  soon  discovered  the  features 
of  the  tyrant,  who  could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  his  breviary,  while 
he  heard,  from  an  adjacent  chamber,  six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack. 
His  inflexible  zeal,  which  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and  vice,  would 
have  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  duties  of  their  parishes  at  Rome  ; 
and  had  he  not  fatally  delayed  a  new  promotion,  the  French  cardinals 
u  ould  have  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  minority  in  the  sacred  college.  For 
these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  the  merits  of  their  double  choice 
are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic  schools.(2)  The  vanity,  rather  than 
the  interest,  of  the  nation,  determined  the  court  and  clergy  of  France.(S) 
The  states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Arragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and 
Scotland,  were  inclined,  by  their  example  and  authority,  to  their  obe- 
dience of  Clement  the  Seventh,  and,  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the 
Thirteenth.  Rome,  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Portu- 
gal, Bngland,(4)  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  north*,  ad- 

n  In  the  Mist  iiook  of  Hie  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pl«e,  M.  Lenfant  baa  abridged  and  com- 
pared Hie  "i  iginal  narratives  of  tbe  Rdhereuta  "i  i  i and  Cli  meat,  of  i he  Itallana  and  Qei 

mans,  (lie  French  and  Spaniards.  I  he  latter  appeal  lobe  the  mosl  active  and  loquacious, 
and  i  very  fad  and  word  In  the  original  Lives  ol  Gregory  \i..  and  i  lenient  VII.  are  supported 
in  the  n. 'ics,  of  Hun  editoi  Bnlnze, 

i  in  ordinal  iinmher  of  the  |...|ifs  seem  to  decide  the  question  against  <  letnent  \  II.  aud 
Benedict  XIII.  who  are  boldly  stlgtnatiaed  aa  antlpopes  b)  tbe  Italians,  while  tbe  French  are 
content  with  authorities  and  reasons  to  plead  the  cause  ol  doubt  and  toleration  [Raluze  in 
I'raefat.).  It  is  singular,  m  ratbei  II  la  not  singular,  that  Baiuta,  visions,  and  miracles,  iboutd 
be  common  to  both  parties 

(.m  Baluee  strew sly  labours  [not.  p.  1271  -  1J80.)  to  justify  the  pure  and  plons  motives  •■< 

i  i  nrlea  v.  km^  of  France  i  be  refused  to  1 1  ai  tbe  arguments  of  Urbau  ;  but  were  not  tbe  Or- 
band  ts  equall)  deal  to  the  reasons  ol  (  lemi  ni .  &c. 

(4)  An  epistle,  oi  declamation,  In  the  name  of  Edward  III,  (Baluze  Vlt.  Pap.  Ivenion.  torn. 
■    p    >53.)  displays  the  teal  of  the  F.ngllsb  nation  against  the  Clementines.    Noi  wae  theli  real 

fined  to  words ;  the  bishop  ..i  Norwn  li  led  »  >  rusade  ol    ixt]  tbousaud  blgoli  beyoi 

fllume'i  Historj ,  vol.  Hi    p.  57, 
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hered  to  the  prior  election  of  Urban  the  Sixth,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the  Seventh,  and  Gregory  the  Twelfth. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Rhone,  the  hostile  pontiffs  en- 
countered each  other  with  the  pen  and  the  sword  :  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical order  of  society  was  disturbed  ;  and  the  Romans  had  their  full 
share  of  the  mischiefs,  of  which  they  may  be  arraigned  as  the  primary  au- 
thors^ I)  They  had  vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their  poverty 
with  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  the  nations ;  but  the  separation  of 
France  and  Spain  diverted  the  stream  of  lucrative  devotion  ;  nor  could 
the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two  jubilees  which  were  crowded  into  the 
space  of  ten  years.  By  the  avocations  of  the  schism,  by  foreign  arms  and 
popular  tumults.  Urban  the  Sixth,  and  his  three  successors,  were  often 
compelled  to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the  Vatican.  The  Colonna  and 
Ursini  still  exercised  their  deadly  feuds  :  the  bannerets  of  Rome  asserted 
and  abused  the  privileges  of  a  republic  :  the  vicars  of  Christ,  who  had 
levied  a  military  force,  chastised  their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet,  the  sword, 
and  the  dagger;  and  in  a  friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  perfidiously  murdered  and  cast  into  the  street.  Since  the  invasion 
of  Robert  the  Norman,  the  Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic  quarrels 
without  the  dangerous  interposition  of  a  stranger.  But,  in  the  disor- 
ders of  the  schism,  an  aspiring  neighbour,  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples, 
alternately  supported  and  betrayed  the  pope  and  the  people;  by  the 
former  he  was  declared  gonfalonier,  or  general,  of  the  church,  while  the 
latter  submitted  to  his  choice  the  nomination  of  their  magistrates.  Be- 
sieging Rome  by  land  and  water,  he  thrice  entered  the  gates  as  a  Bar- 
barian conqueror ;  profaned  the  altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the 
merchants,  performed  his  devotions  at  St.  Peter's,  and  left  a  garrison  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  His  arms  were  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to 
a  delay  of  three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown  ;  but  La- 
dislaus triumphed  in  his  turn  ;  and  it  was  only  his  premature  death,  that 
could  save  the  metropolis  and  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  the  ambitious 
conqueror,  who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of  king 
of  Rome.(2) 

I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  schism  ;  but 
Rome,  the  object  of  these  last  chapters,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  dis- 
puted succession  of  her  sovereigns.  The  first  councils  for  the  peace  and 
union  of  Christendom  ;rose  from  the  university  of  Paris,  from  the  facul- 
ty of  the  Soz*bonne,  whose  doctors  were  esteemed  at  least  in  the  Galli- 
can  church,  as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  theological  science. (3) 
Prudently  waiving  all  invidious  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the 
dispute,  they  proposed,  as  a  healing  measure,  that  the  two  pretenders 
of  Rome  and  Avignon  should  abdicate  at  the  same  time,  after  qualify- 
ing the  cardinals  of  the  adverse  factions  to  join  in  a  legitimate  election  ; 
and  that  the  nations  should  subtract(4)  their  obedience,  if  either  of  the 
competitors  preferred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  public.  At  each 
vacancy,  these  physicians  of  the  church  deprecated  the  mischiefs  of  a 
hasty  choice  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  conclave  and  the  ambition  of  its 
members  were  deaf  to  reason  and  entreaties;   and  whatsoever  promises 

(1)  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  ninries  of  Pelphinns  Gentilis,  Peter  Antonius,  and 
Stephen  Infessma,  in  the  great  collection  of  Muratori,  represent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of 
Home. 

(-)  It  is  supposed  by  Gianirone  (torn.  Hi  p.  £92.)  that  lies' vied  himself  Rex  Komne,  a  title 
unknown  t<>  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  But  a  nearer  inspection  has  justified 
the  reading  of  Rex  Kama;,  of  Rama,  an  obscure  Kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

(3j  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the  schism,  is  stated  by  Pder 
du  Puis  in  a  separal*  history,  extracted  from  authentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  friend  Tbnanus,  p.  11.  p.  110-  1S4. 

(4)  Of  tbis  measure,  John  Gerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  and  the  champion.  The 
proceedings  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  Galilean  church  were  often  prompted  by  hit 
advice,  and  are  copiously  displayed  in  Ins  theological  writings,  of  which  Le.Clerc  (Bibli- 
ctbeque  choisie,  torn.  \.  p.  l—  7A.)  has  given  a  valuable  extract.  John  Gerson  lcted  an  im- 
portant pan  ia  trie  councils  of  Pisa  .    .      . 
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were  made,  the  pope  could  never  he  hound  hy  the  oaths  of  the  cardinals. 
During  fifteen  years,  the  pacific  designs  of  the  university  were  eluded 
hy  the  arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  the  scruple-  or  passions  of  their  ad- 
herents, and  the  vicissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled  the  insanity 
of  Charles  the  Sixth.  At  length  a  vigorous  resolution  was  embraced  ; 
and  a  solemn  embassy,  of  the  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two  arch- 
bishops, five  bishops,  five  abbots,  three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  were 
sent  to  the  courts  of  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  kin<r,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of  Peter  de  Luna, 
who  styled  himself  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Corrario, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth.  For  the  ancient 
honour  of  Rome,  and  the  success  of  their  commission,  the  ambassadors 
solicited  a  conference  with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  grati- 
fied by  a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most  Christian  king  did  not  en- 
tertain a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see  from  the  Vatican,  which  he 
considered  as  the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their 
desire  to  co-operate  in  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and  requested  the  protection 
of  France  against  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The  answers  of  Be- 
nedict and  Gregory  were  alike  edifying  and  alike  deceitful ;  and  in  evad- 
ing the  demand  of  their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a 
common  spirit.  They  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview, 
but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be  ascertained  by 
mutual  consent.  "  If  the  one  advances  (says  a  servant  of  Gregory)  the 
"  other  retreats  :  the  one  appears  an  animal  fearful  of  the  land,  the 
"other  a  creature  apprehensive  of  the  water.  And  thus,  for  a  short 
"  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will  these  ae:ed  priests  endanger  the  peace 
"and  salvation  of  the  Christian  world."(l) 

The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and 
fraud  :  they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who  embraced  each  other 
as  friends  and  colleagues;  and  their  revolt  was  supported  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly  of  prelates  and  ambassadors.  With  equal  justice,  the 
council  of  Pisa  deposed  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon  ;  the  COncla\  e 
was  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  Fifth,  and  Ins  vacant 
seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  smilar  election  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  the 
most  profligate  of  mankind.  But  instead  of  extinguishing  the  schism, 
the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  given  a  third  pretender  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Such  new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave  were 
disputed  :  three  kiii^s,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth  ;  and  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  him- 
self a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  that 
powerful  nation.  The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected  by  the 
council  of  Constance;  the  emperor  Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
as  the  advocate  or  protector  of  the  Catholic  church:  and  the  number 
and  weight  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute 

the  states-general  of  Europe.  Of  the  three  popes,  John  the  Twenty- 
third  Was  the  firsl  victim;  In;  fled,  and  was  hroui_rht  back  a  prisoner : 
the  most  scandalous  charges  were  suppressed;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was 
onl  v  accused  of  piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest  ;  and  ai  ter  sub- 
scribing his  own  condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  imprudence  of 
trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps.     Gregory  the  Tv.  elfth, 

W  hose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  Rimini,  descend- 
ed with  more  honour  from  the  throne,  and  his  ambassador  convened 
the  session,   in   which   lie   renounced    the   title   and    authority   of  law  fill 

pope.    To  vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  or  his  ad- 

(i)  Leonard  us  i!  run  us  Aretliuifl,  one  of  i  in-  revivers  ol  clan  c  learning  In  Italy,  who,  after 
teivlng  in  hi v  years  hi  tecretar)  in  the  Koman  court,  retired  in  tbe  i urablc  ortice  ol  Chan- 

ellor  of  the  republic  of  l:hn (Fabric.  BihUn    medil   F.vl,  turn    i    p.  290.)  Lenfcni   baa 

given  the  veuluH  of  this  cut  ions  epiatle.    (Concilu  Uv  I'ise,  loui.  I    p.  IDS    1  I  >• 
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herents,  the  emperor  in  person  undertook  a  journey  from  Constance  to 
Perpignan.  The  kings  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  ob- 
tained an  equal  and  honourable  treaty :  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the  council ;  but  the  harmless  old 
man  was  left  in  a  solitary  castle  to  excommunicate  twice  each  day  the 
rebel  kingdoms,  which  had  deserted  his  cause.  After  thus  eradicating 
the  remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod,  of  Constance  proceeded,  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome  and  the  head  of  the 
church.  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  college  of  twenty-three  car- 
dinals was  fortified  with  thirty  deputies  ;  six  of  whom  were  cbosen  in 
each  of  the  five  great  nations  of  Christendom,  the  Italian,  the  German, 
the  French,  the  Spanish  and  the  English  :(1)  the  interference  of  stran- 
gers was  softened  by  their  generous  preference  of  an  Italian,  and  a 
Roman  ;  and  the  hereditary,  as  well  as  personal,  merit  of  Otho  Colonna 
recommended  him  to  the  conclave.  Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obe- 
dience the  noblest  of  her  sons;  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  def*ided  by 
his  powerful  family,  and  the  elevation  of  Martin  the  Fifth,  is  the  era  of 
the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican.(2) 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had  been  exercised 
near  three  hundred  years  by  the  senate,  was  first  resumed  by  Martin  the 
Fifth, (3)  and  his  image  and  superscription  introduce  the  series  of  the 
Tapal  medals.  Of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Eugenius  the  Fourth 
was  the  last  pope  expelled  by  the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people,(4)  and 
Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the  last  who  was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  emperor.(5)  I.  The  conflict  of  Eugenius  with  the  fathers  of 
Basil,  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of  a  new  excise,  emboldened  and 
provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp  the  temporal  government  of  the  city. 
They  rose  in  arms,  selected  seven  governors  of  the  republic,  and  a  con- 
stable of  the  Capitol;  imprisoned  the  pope's  nephew  ;  besieged  his  per- 
son in  the  palace  ;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his  bark  as  he  escaped 
down  the  Tyber  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  But  he  still  possessed  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison,  and  a  train  of  artillery  :  their 

(1)  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vigorously  maintained  by  the 
English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The  latter  contended,  that  Christendom  was 
essentially  distributed  into  the  four  gieat  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain  ;  and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  &c.)  were  com- 
prehended under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions.  The  English  asserted,  that  t lie  British 
islands  of  which  they  were  the  head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinate  nation, 
with  an  equal  vote  ;  and  every  argument  of  truth,  or  fable  was  introduced  to  exalt  the  dignity 
of  their  country.  Including  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Orkneys,  the  Biitish  islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by  four 
or  five  languages,  English,  Welsh,  Cornish,  scotch,  Irish,  &c.  The  greater  island  from  north 
to  south  measures  eight  hundred  miles,  or  forty  days'  journey  ;  and  England  alone  contains 
thirty  two  counties,  and  fifty-two  thousand  parish  churches,  (a  bold  account!)  besides  cathe- 
drals, colleges,  priories,  and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  the  birth  of  Constantine,  and  the  legatine  powers  of  the  two  primates,  without  forgetting 
the  testimony  of  Bartholemy  de  Glanville,  (A.  D.  1.3G0  )  who  reckons  only  four  Christian 
kingdoms,  I.  of  Rome,  2.  of  Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
English  monarchs,  and  4.  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  council,  but  the  victo- 
lies  of  Henry  V.  added  much  weight  to  their  arguments.  The  adverse  pleadings  were  found 
at  Constance,  by  Sir  llobert  Wingiield,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  and  by  him  printed  iti  1517,  at  Louvaiu.  From  a  Leipsic  MS.  they  are  more  cor- 
lectly  published  in  the  collection  of  Von  del  Haidt,  torn.  v. ;  but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's 
abstract  of  these  acts.     (Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  447.  453,  &c.) 

(2)  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  have  been 
written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candour,  industry,  and  elegance,  by  a  Protestant  minister, 
M.  Lenfant,  who  retired  from  Fiance  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto;  and  as 
Basil  is  the  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  bfst  part  of  the  collection. 

(31  See  the  twenty-seventh  dissertation  of  the  antiquities  of  Muratori,  and  the  first  instruc- 
tion of  the  Science  des  Medailles  of  the  Pere  Joubert  and  the  baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metal- 
lic History  of  Martin  V.  and  his  successors,  has  been  composed  by  two  monks,  Moulinet  a 
Frenchman,  and  Bonnani  an  Italian  ;  but  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  of  the  series  is  re- 
stored from  more  recent  coins. 

(4)  Besides  the  lives  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Rerun)  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  1.  p  8(59.  and  torn.  xxv.  p 
25fi)  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Fetroni  and  Stephen  Infessuia,  are  the  best  original  evidence  for  the 
revolt  of  the  Romans  against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
spot,  speaks  the  language  of  a  citizen,  equally  afiaid  of  piiestly  and  popular  tyranny. 

(5)  I  he  Coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  described  by  Lenfant  (Concile  de  Basle,  torn.  ii.  p 
276— 28S.)  from  /Eneas  Sylvius,  a  spectator  and  actor  iu  that  splendid  scene. 
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batterieg  incessantly  thundered  on  the  city,  and  a  bullet  more  dexter- 
ously pointed  broke  down  the  barricade  of  the  bridge,  and  scattered  with 
a  single  shot  the  heroes  of  the  republic.  Their  constancy  was  exhaust- 
ed by  a  rebellion  of  five  months.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibelline 
nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the  dominion  of  the  church ;  and 
their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual.  The  troops  of  St.  Peter 
again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magistrates,  departed  to  their  homes  ; 
the  most  guilty  were  executed  or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as  the  father  of 
the  city.  The  synods  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence  :  he  was  received  by  a  submissive 
people  ;  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the  acclamations  of  his  trium- 
phal entry,  that  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  his  own  repose,  he  must  grant 
without  delay  the  abolition  of  the  odious  excise.  II.  Rome  was  restored, 
adorned,  and  enlightened,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth. 
In  the  midst  of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  Austria ;  though  his  fears  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  character  or  the  power  of  the  imperial  candidate. 
Alter  drawing  his  military  force  to  the  metropolis,  and  imposing  the 
best  security  of  oaths(l)  and  treaties,  Nicholas  received  with  a  smiling 
countenance  the  faithful  advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.  So  tame 
were  the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp  of  his  corona- 
tion was  accomplished  with  order  and  harmony :  but  the  superfluous 
honour  was  so  disgraceful  to  an  independent  nation,  that  his  successors 
have  excused  themselves  from  the  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican  ; 
and  rest  their  imperial  title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

A  citizen  has  remarked  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute  the  cardinals  and  prelate's 
who  met  him  at  the  gate,  distinguished  the  dress  and  person  of  the  sena- 
tor of  Rome  ;  and  in  this  last  farewell,  the  pageants  of  the  empire  and 
the  republic  were  clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace.(2)  According  to  the 
laws  of  Rome,(3)  her  first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of 
laws,  an  alien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  city  ;  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected  in  the  third  canonical  degree  of 
blood  or  alliance.  The  election  was  annual;  a  severe  scrutiny  was  in- 
stituted into  the  conduct  of  the  departing  senator;  nor  could  he  be  re- 
called to  the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  A  liberal 
salary  of  three  thousand  florins  was  assigned  for  his  expense  and  re- 
ward ;  and  his  public  appearance  represented  the  majesty  of  the  re- 
public. His  robes  were  of  gold  brocade  or  crimson  velvet,  or  in  the  sum- 
mer season  of  a  lighter  silk  ;  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ivory  sceptre  ;  the 
sound  of  trumpets  announced  his  approach  ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were 
preceded  at  least  by  four  lictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands  were  en- 
veloped with  hands  or  streamers  of  the  golden  colour,  or  livery  of  the 
city.  His  oath  in  the  Capitol  proclaims  his  right  and  duty,  to  observe 
and  assert  the  laws,  to  control  the  proud,  to  protect  the  poor,  and  to  ex- 
ercise justice  and  mercy  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  these 
useful  functions  he  was  assisted  by  three  learned  strangers,  the  two 
collaterals,  and  the  judge  of  criminal  appeals;  their  frequent  trials  of 
robberies,  rapes  and  murders,  are  attested  by  the  laws  ;  and  the  wenk- 

t'l)  The  oath  of  (i  i  <m  tiir  emperor  i>>  the  pope,  is  recorded  and  sanctified  in 

the  Clementines;  (tin.  li.  lit.  9  ) i  linens  Sylvius,  who  objects  to  U.ls  new  demand,  conM 

not  foresee,  tbai  lu  a  few  years  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  and  Imbibe  the  maxima  of 
Boniface  VIII. 

('.')  i  <>  senatore  dl  Roma,  vestito  di   brncarto  con  quella   bereita,  e  con  quelle  moniclm,  et 
ornament!  d I   pelle,  co' quail   va  nil*  feste  dl    I'estacclo  e  Nagnue,  might  escape  the  < 
Encis  Sylvius,  but   be  Is  viewed  with  admiration  aud  complaceuc)  by  the  Itomnu  cltiteu. 

(  Dim  lo  ih  Slepbaun  hifci a,  p.  I 

nes  ol  K t,  the  senator  and  t  hreejndges,  {lib.  I.  c  8— M.)  the  < 

vat  rs  (Mb   i   e    13    IT.  Kf».  HI   c    •  (the  camporiont,  (lib  i   c    18.  lib 

/.  i  lib,  III,  .  .   !,    the  i  ■'':■      ■       ...  It,  i  lib    in    i  .  i     i  lie  tltli 
i'/  violence,  Stc.  is  sprruri  through  many  a  chapiei   >  .  i '     10  I  ol  the  second  ho  k. 
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ness  of  those  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of  private  feuds,  And 
armed  associations  for  mutual  defence.  But  the  senator  was  confined 
to  the  administration  of  justice  ;  the  Capitol,  the  treasury,  and  the 
government  of  the  city  and  its  territory,  were  intrusted  to  the  three 
conservators,  who  were  changed  t < .1 1 r  times  in  each  year  :  t lie  militia  of 
the  thirteen  regions  assembled  under  the  banners  of  their  respective 
chiefs,  or  caporioni ;  and  the  first  of  these  «-a-  distinguished  by  the  name 
and  dignity  of  the  prior.  The  popular  legislature  consisted  of  the 
secret  and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans.  The  former  was  com- 
posed of  the  magistrates  and  their  immediate  predecessors,  with  pour: 
fiscal  and  le^al  officers,  and  three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty-six,  and 
forty  counsellors,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons.  In  the  common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right 
to  vote  ;  and  the  value  of  their  prh  i  enhanced  by  the  care  with 

which  any  foreigners  w>rt'  prevented  from  usurping  the  title  and  cb 
ter  of  Romans.  The  tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by  wi«*e  and 
jealous  precautions  :  except  the  magistrates,  none  could  propose  a  ques- 
tion ;  none  were  permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tri- 
bunal ;  all  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed;  the  sense  of  the 
majority  was  decided  by  a  secret  ballot  ;  and  their  decrees  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  It 
would  not  be  ea-y  to  assign  a  period  in   which  this  the<  em- 

inent has  been  reduced  to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the 
establishment  of  order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of 
liberty.  But  in  the  year  1580,  the  ancient  statutes  were  collected, 
methodised  in  three  books,  and  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pon- 
tificate, and  with  the  approbation  of  Gregory  XIII.  :(l)  this  civil  and 
criminal  code  is  the  modern  law  of  the  city  ;  and  if  the  popular  assem- 
blies have  been  abolished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three  conserva- 
tors, still  resides  in  the  palace  of  the  Capitol. (2,  The  policy  of  the 
Caesars  has  been  repeated  by  the  pope-:  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  af- 
fected to  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,  while  he  reigned  with  the 
absolute  powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  be  suited  to  extraordinary 
characters,  and  that  the  geni  is  ol  I  'romwell,  or  Ret/,  mighl  now  expire 
in  obscurity.  The  political  enthusiasm  of  Rienzi  had  exalted  him  to  a 
throne  ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  in  the  next  century,  conducted  his  imi- 
tator to  the  gallows.  The  birth  of  Stephen  Porcaro  h  as  noble,  his  repu- 
tation Bpotlessj  his  tongue  was  armed  with  el  ;  his  mind  was 
enlightened  with  learning;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the  aim  of  vulgar 
ambition,  to  free  his  country,  and  im  The  dominion 
of  priests  is  most  odious  to  a  liberal  spirit ;  every  scruple  was  removed 
by  the  recent  knowledge  of  the  fable  Constantine's  dona- 
tion; Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle  of  the  Italians,  and  as  often  as  Por- 
caro revolved  the  ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of  Rome,  he 
applied  to  himself  th<  te  prophetic  bard.  His  first  trial  of 
the  popular  feelings  was  at  the  fun<  ral  of  Eugenius  the  Fourth  :  in  an 
elaborate  S  the  Romans  to  liberty  and  arms ;  and  they 
listened  with  apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted  and  an- 
swered by  a  gra  tte,  who  pleaded  for  the  church  and  state.  By 
every  law  the  seditious  orator  v.  as  guilty  of  treason  :  but  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  new  pontiff,  who  viewed  his  character  with  pity  and  esteem, 

(1)  Stntuta  aim*  Urbls  Rama  Auclorilate,  S   D.   '  KUI.Pont.   Ifai     1 

1  /■  ,  ■"  1     •   '■  •■"■  reformata  ,1  edit  a.  Ht  •      1  folio.     rbi  ■  igiiaiii 

statutes  ,.f  antiquitj  were  confounded  in  five  hunks,  and  Lucas  Pxtnt,  a  lawyer  and  ai  ti 
lian.  was  appointed   to  act  as  the  modem  rribouiau.     let  I  regret  the  old  code,  >mli  ti>e 
rugged  crust  uf  Freedom  and  Barbarism. 

1  ,  ;       lim  md  in  U.   Groaley's  (Observations  sur  I'ltalie,  torn.  ii.  p.  361.)  the 

senator  of  Rome  was  M.  Bielke,  a  noble  Swede,  and  a  proselyte  10  the  Catholic  raitb.  rbe 
ijiiiic's  right  in  appoiut  the  senator  and  tiit  conservator  is  implied,  ratbei  tbau  affirmed,  in 
the  statute*. 
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attempted  by  an  honourable  office  to  convert  the  patriot  into  a  friend. 
The  inflexible  Roman  returned  from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  repu- 
tation and  zeal ;  and,  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  games  of  the  place 
Navona,  lie  tried  to  inflame  the  casual  dispute  of  some  boys  and  me- 
chanics, into  a  general  rising  oi  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas 
was  still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life  :  and  the  traitor  was  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  temptation  to  Bologna,  with  a  liberal  allowance 
for  his  support,  and  the  easy  obligation  of  presenting  himself  each  day 
before  the  governor  of  the  city.  But  Porcaro  had  learned  from  the 
younger  Brutus,  that  with  tyrants  no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  ob- 
served ;  the  exile  declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence  :  a  party  and 
a  conspiracy  were  gradually  formed  ;  his  nephew,  a  daring  youth,  assem- 
bled a  band  ot  volunteers  ;  and  on  the  appointed  evening,  a  feast  was 
prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends  of  the  republic-  Their  leader,  who 
had  escaped  from  Bologna,  appeared  among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and 
gold:  his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  gestures  bespoke  the  man  who  had 
devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause.   In  a  studied  oration,  he  ex- 

JiatiaVed  on  the  motives  and  the  means  of  their  enterprise:  the  name  and 
iberties  of  Rome  ;  the  sloth  and  pride  of  their  ecclesiastical  tvrants  ; 
the  active  or  passive  consent  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  three  hundred 
soldiers  and  four  hundred  exiles.  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in  wrongs  ; 
the  licence  of  revenge  to  edge  their  swords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to 
reward  their  victory.  It  would  be  easy  (he  said)  on  the  next  day,  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  to  seize  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  before  the 
doors,  or  at  the  altar,  of  St.  Peter's  ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the 
walls  of  St.  Angeloj  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their  instant  death  a 
surrender  of  the  castle:  to  ascend  the  vacant  Capitol ;  to  rinir  the 
alarm-bell  :  and  to  restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient  republic  of 
Rome.  While  he  triumphed,  he  was  already  betrayed.  The  senator, 
with  a  stroll^:  guard,  invested  the  house  :  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his 
way  through  the  crowd;  but  the  unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from 
a  chest,  lamenting  that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours 
the  execution  of  his  design.  After  such  manifest  and  repeated  sruilt, 
even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent.  Porcaro,  and  nine  of  his  ac- 
complices, were  hanged,  without  the  benefit  ot'  the  sacraments  ;  and, 
amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  ot  the  Papal  court,  the  Romans  pitied, 
and  almost  applauded,  these  martyrs  of  their  countrv.(l)  But  their 
applause  was  mute,  their  pity  ineffectual,  their  liberty  "for  ever  extinct  : 
and.  if  they  have  since  risen  on  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a  scarcity  of 
bread,  such  accidental  tumults  may  be  found  in  the  bosom  oi  the  most 
abject  servitude. 

But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  which  was  fomented  by  discord, 
survived  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  which  must  be  founded  in  union. 
A  privilege  of  rapine  and  oppression  was  Ions  maintained  by  the  barons 
of  Rome  ;  their  houses  were  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary  :  and  the  fero- 
cious train  of  banditti  and  criminals  whom  they  protected  from  the  law, 
repaid  the  hospitality  with  the  service  of  their  swords  and  dagg  - 
The  private  interest  of  the  pontiffs,  or  their  nephews,  sometimes  in- 
volved them  in  these  domestic  feuds.  Under  the  reign  ot'  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  Rome  »a<  distracted   by  the  battles  and  the  rival 

houses  ;  after  the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  the  protonotary  Colonna 
tortured  and  beheaded ;  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend,  was  mur- 
dered on  the  -pot,  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  acclamation-  ot'  the  \ 

(1)   Results  Ihe  c 

i 
Ilir   l> 

■  nil  ciliKB, 
cuto  tl 

i>M"-'i:  .  .  .  Perdetie  It  vita  quell' buomo  i  -         « ?* 

Roma. 

tv. 
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rious  Ursini.(l)  But  the  popes  no  longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican  :  they 
had  strength  to  command,  if  they  had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects ;  and  the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  dis- 
orders, admired  the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.(2) 

The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  the  force  of  opinion  ; 
and  if  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  reason  or  passion,  the  sound  may 
idly  waste  itself  in  the  air ;  and  the  helpless  priest  is  exposed  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  a  noble  or  plebeian  adversary.  But  after  their  return 
from  Avignon,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were  guarded  by  the  sword  of  St. 
Paul.  Rome  was  commanded  by  an  impregnable  citadel :  the  use  of 
cannon  is  a  powerful  engine  against  popular  seditions  :  a  regular  force 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  pope :  his 
ample  revenues  supplied  the  resources  of  war;  and,  from  the  extent  of 
his  domain,  he  could  hring  down  on  a  rebellious  city,  an  army  of  hostile 
neighbours  and  loyal  subjects.(3)  Since  the  union  of  the  dutchies  of 
Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of 
the  Po  ;  and  ns  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of  that 
spacious  and  fruitful  country,  acknowledged  the  lawful  claims  and  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims  were  readily  de- 
duced from  the  genuine,  or  fabulous  donations  of  the  darker  ages:  the 
successive  steps  of  their  final  settlement  would  engage  us  too  far  in  the 
transactions  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe  ;  the  crimes  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Julius  the  Second,  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens  of  the 
noblest  historians  of  the  times.(-t)  In  the  first  period  of  their  conquests, 
till  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  the  popes  might  successfully 
wrestle  with  the  adjacent  princes  and  states,  whose  military  force  was 
equal,  or  inferior,  to  their  own  :  but  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  they  supplied  with  art  the  deficiency  of  strength ;  and  concealed, 
in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  im- 
mortal hope  of  chasing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  nice  ba- 
lance of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  north 
and  west,  who  were  united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  Fifth  : 
the  feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the  Seventh,  exposed  his 
person  and  dominions  to  the  conqueror ;  and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven 
months  to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.(5)     After  this  severe  lesson,  the  popes  contracted  their  ambi- 

(1)  The  disorders  of  Home,  which  were  much  Inflamed  hy  the  partiality  of  Sixtus  IV.  are 
exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two  spectators,  Stephen  Infessura,  and  an  anonymous  citizen,  bee 
the  troubles  of  the  vear  1181,  and  the  death  of  the  protonatory  Colonna,  in  tout.  iii.  p.  ii.  p. 
1083.  1158. 

(2)  Est  toute  la  terre  de  l'eglise  troublee  pour  cette  partialiui  (des  Colonnes  et  des  Ursins), 
comme  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Grammont,  on  en  Hollande  Hone  et  Cahallan  ;  et  quand  ce  ne 
seroit  ce  diitereud  la  terre  de  l'eglise  seroit  la  plus  hereuse  habitation  pour  les  snjets,  qui  soit 
dans  tout  le  monde  (car  ils  ne  payent  ill  tai lies  ni  gueres  autres  choses),  et  seroient  toujours 
bleu  conduits  (car  toujours  les  papes  sout  sages  et  bien  conseilles;  ;  mais  tres  souvent  en  ad- 
vieut  de  grands  et  cruelles  men rt res  et  pilleries 

(5)  By  the  economy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  state  was  raised  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  crowns;  (Vita,  teai.il.  p.  291—296)  and  so  regular  was  the 
military  establishment,  that  in  one  month,  Clement  VIU.  could  invade  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara 
with  three  thousand  dorse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  (torn.  iii.  p.  64.)  Since  that  time  (A. 
D.  1597.)  the  Papal  arms  are  happily  rusted  ;  but  the  revenue  must  have  gained  some  nominal 
increase. 

(4)  More  especially  by  Guicciardini  and  Machiavel ;  in  the  general  history  of  the  former, 
in  the  Florentine  history,  the  prince,  and  the  political  discourses  of  the  laiter.  These, 
witta  their  worthy  successors,  Fra-paolo  and  Davtla,  were  justly  esteemed  the  first  historians 
of  modern  languages,  till,  in  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dispute  the  prize  uith  Italy 
herself.  # 

(5)  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  Barbarians  with  t lie  suhjt%ts  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  an  anticipation,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  conquests,  I  indulged 
with  the  Ies5  scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  the  Conclusion  of  my  work, 
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tion,  which  was  almost  satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common 
parent,  and  abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  a  hasty 
quarrel,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were  armed  at 
the  same  time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples(l)  The  French  and 
Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of  hattle :  Milan,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  it  became  their  interest  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
dependance  of  Italy,  which  continued  almost  without  disturhance  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  l'eligious  policy  of  the 
Catholic  king :  his  prejudice  and  interest  disposed  him  in  every  dispute 
to  support  the  prince  against  the  people  ;  and  instead  of  the  encourage- 
ment, the  aid,  and  the  asylum,  which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent 
states,  the  friends  of  liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on 
all  sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  education,  subdued  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobles  and 
commons  of  Rome.  The  barons  forgot  the  arms,  and  factions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  insensibly  became  the  servants  of  luxury  and  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  maintaining  a  crowd  of  tenants  and  followers,  the 
produce  of  their  estates  was  consumed  in  the  private  expences,  which 
multiply  the  pleasures,  and  diminish  the  power,  of  the  lord. (2)  The 
Colonna  and  Ursini  vied  with  each  other  in  the  decoration  of  their  pa- 
laces and  chapels;  and  their  antique  splendour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed 
by  the  sudden  opulence  of  the  Papal  families.  In  Rome,  the  voice  of 
freedom  and  discord  is  no  longer  heard  ;  and  instead  of  the  foaming 
torrent,  a  smooth  and  stagnant  lake  reflects  the  image  of  idleness  and 
servitude. 

A  Christian,  a  philosopher,  (3)  and  a  patriot,  will  be  equally  scanda- 
lized by  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  local  majesty  of 
Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls  and  triumphs,  may  seem  to  im- 
bitter  the  sense,  and  aggravate  the  shame  of  her  slavery.  If  we  calmly 
weigh  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be 
praised  in  its  present  state,  as  a  mild,  decent,  ami  tranquil  system,  ex- 
empt from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the  expenses 
of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.  But  these  advantages  are  over- 
balanced by  a  frequent,  perhaps  a  septennial,  election  of  a  sovereign, 
who  is  seldom  a  native  of  the  country  :  the  reign  of  a  young  statesman 
of  three  score,  in  the  decline  of  his  life  and  abilities,  without  hope  to 
accomplish,  and  without  children  to  inherit,  the  labours  of  his  transi- 
tory reign.  The  successful  candidate  is  drawn  from  the  church,  and 
even  the  convent ;  from  the  mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  ad- 
verse to  reason,  humanity,  and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  servih 
faith,  he  has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is  absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is 
contemptible,  and  to  despise  whatever  might  deserve  the  esteem  of  a 
rational  being  :  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward  mortification  and 
celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues;  to  place  the  saints  of  the  calendar (4) 
above  the  heroes  of  Rome  and  the  sages  of  Athens  ;  and  to  consider  the 
missal,  or  the  crucifix,  as  more  useful  instruments  than  the  plough  or 

(1)  The  ambitious  ami   feeble  hostilities  of  the  Carafla   pope,   Paul  iv     maj  be   seeu    in 

Thuanus  (lib.  xvi    xvliii.)  and  Giaunone.    (t Iv.  p.  149— 163.)     rhoae  Catboli 

Philip  II.  and  tbe  duke  ol  a u - ■ .  presumed  to  separate  the  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  ol 
Christ  :  yel  the  liolj  character,  which  would  have  sanctified  ula  victory,  waa  deceull)  applied 
to  protei  i  bia  defeat. 

('.•)  iin:,  gradual  change. of  manners  and  expense,  ia  admlrabl)  explained  bj  Dr.  Idam 
smith,  (Wealth  ol  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  495— 504.)  who  proves,  perhaps  loo  severely,  thai  tho 
moal  aalutar)  effects  have  Bowed  from  tbe  meanest  and  mosl  selfish  i 

(3)  Mi.  Hume  i  Hist,  oi  Bugland,  vol.  i.  p.  38  I  loo  basttl)  i  om  ludes,  thai  if  the  civil  ami 
eccli  ilastlcal  powers  be  united  In  the  s;nn.  person,  II  la  of  little  in.oor.it  wbethei  be  be  stj  i>  >i 
prince  >>i  prelate,  slue*  the  temporal  ebaraclei  will  always  predominate. 

it)  \  Protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  ol   St.  Fraiicis^oi  St.  Dominic,  bul 
be  will  not  rashl)  condemn  the  leal  oi  Judgment  ol  Slxtua  \.  who  placed  lh<   statues  ol   ila 
lid  si.  Paul, on  the  vacant  columns  ol  Trajan  and  Autoalne. 
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the  loom.  In  the  office  of  nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  mav  ac* 
quire  some  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  hut  the  primitive  stain  will  ad- 
here to  his  mind  and  manners:  from  study  and  experience  he  may  sus- 
pect the  mystery  of  his  profession;  hut  the  sacerdotal  artist  will  im- 
bibe some  portion  of  the  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.  The  genius  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  (1)  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.  In 
a  reiirn  of  five  years  he  exterminated  the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolish- 
ed the  profane  sanctuaries  of  Rome. (2)  formed  a  naval  and  military 
force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  after  a 
liberal  use  and  large  increase  of  the  revenue,  left  five  millions  of  crowns 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  his  justice  was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his 
activity  was  prompted  by  the  ambition  of  conquest;  after  his  decease 
the  abuses  revived  ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he  entailed  on  poste- 
rity thirty-five  new  taxes  and  the  venality  of  offices;  and,  after  his 
death,  his  statue  was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  an  injured  peo- 
ple.(3)  The  wild  and  original  character  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth  stands  alone 
in  the  series  of  the  pontiffs :  the  maxims  and  effects  of  their  temporal 
government  may  be  collected  from  the  positive  and  comparative  view  of 
the  arts  and  philosophy,  the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to  depart 
in  charity  with  all  mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these  last  moments,  to 
offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome.(4; 

(1)  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Lett,  has  given  the  Vita  di  Sisto  quinto  (Amstel.  1721,  3 
\  ols.  in  2ino),  a  copious  and  am,isin<;  work,  but  H  liich  does  not  command  out  absolute  con- 
fidence. Yet  the  diameter  of  the  man,  and  the  principal  facts,  are  supported  by  the  annals 
of  Spoiidanns  and  Muratori  (A.  I).  15K5 — 1590.),  and  the  contemporary  history  of  the  great 
Thiianus  (lib.  Isxxii.  c.  1,  2.  lib.  Iwsiv.  c.  10.  lib   c.  c.  S  ). 

(2)  These  privileged  places,  the  quartieri  or  /i./ur/ii-es,  were  adopted  from  the  Roman 
nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Julius  II.  had  once  abolished  the  abomiiiaiidiim  et  detcstau- 
diim  francbitiarum  hujusmodi  nouien  ;  and  after  Sixtus  V.  ibey  again  revived.  I  cannot 
discern  either  the  justice  or  maguaiiiinU)  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  in  1987,  sent  his  ambassa- 
dor, the  marquis  de  Lavarditi,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed  force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards, 
and  domestics,  to  maintain  this  iniquitous  claim,  and  insult  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  heart 
of  his  capitoi  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  totn.  iii.  p.  262-278  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xv.  p. 
491—496.  and  Voltaire,  Sieclede  Louis  XIV.  torn    ii.  c.  14.  p.  58,  59  ) 

(3)  This  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble,  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  of  manly  simplicity  and  freedom  :  Si  quis,  sive  privatus, 
sive  magistratum  gerens,  de  coliocauda.  veoo  pontifici  status  n  entionem  facere  aitsit,  legitimo 
S  P  Q.  u.  decretu  in  perpetuuin  iufamis  et  publicorum  munerum  expers  esto.  MDXC. 
.Meuse  \ugusto  (Vita  di  sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  469.).  I  believe  that  this  decree  is  still  observed, 
and  1  know  that  every  monarch  who  deserves  a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the  prohi- 
bit,,n. 

(4)  The  iiistoties  of  Ihe  Church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have  contributed  to  the  chapter 
which  I  now  conclude.  In  the  original  1  ives  of  the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  city  and 
republic  of  Rome;  and  the  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  preserved  in 
the  rude  and  domestic  chronicles,  which  1  have  carefully  iuspected,  and  shall  recapitulate  in 
t!.e  order  of  time. 

1.  Monarldeschi  (Ludovici  Poncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalkim  Roman.  A.  D.  152S,  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  Kerum  Italicanuin  of  Muratori,  torn  xh.  p  525.  N.  B.  The  credit  of  this  fragment  is 
somewhat  hurt  by  a  singular  interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  his  own  death  at  the 
age  of  onP  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

2.  Fraguientje  Hisioriae  Romano:  (vulgo  Thomas  Fottifloccae),  in  Romana  Pialecto  Vulgari 
(A.  I).  1327—1354  ),iu  Muratori,  Antiquitat  medii  ,Hvi  Italae,  torn,  iii  p. 247-518:  the  an- 
tbentic  ground  work  of  the  history  of  Rienzi. 

3.  Delpbini  (Gen  ills)  Diarium  Roiiiauuin  (A.  I).  1570—1110  )  in  the  Return  Italicarum,  turn. 
iii.  p.  2.  p.  - 

4.  lutouii  (Petri)  Diarium  Rom  (A.  D.  1404— 1417)  torn    xxiv.  p  969 

5.  Petroni  (Panli)  Miscellanea  Historica  Romana  (A.  I)    1433—1446.)  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1101. 

6.  Voleterrani  (Jacob  )  Diarium  Rom  (A.  D.  1472—1484)  torn,  xxiii.  p.  81. 

7.  Anonymi  Diarinm  Urbis  Roma:  (A.  l>.  1181  —  1192.)  toiu.  iii    p    ii.  p.  1069. 

8.  lufessurae  (Step' am)  Diarium  Roinanum  (A.  1).  1294,  or  1373-1191.)  lorn.  iii.  p.  2.  p. 
1109. 

9.  Historia  Arcana  Alexandti  VI.  sive  Excerpla  ex  Diario  Job.  Rurcardi  (A.  D  1492—1503.), 
edita  a  Godefr.  Gulielm.  Leibnizio,  Hanover,  1697,  in  quarto.  The  large  and  valuable 
Journal  of  Burcard  might   be  completed  from   the   MSS     in   different  libraries  of   Italy  and 

France  (M.  de  Foncemagne,   in  the  Metnoites  de  I'Acad.  des  lnsciipt.  torn,  xvii.p.  597  — 

606  ). 
Except  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  insetted  in  the  Collections  of  Muratori, 
my  guide  and  master  in  tbe  history  of  Italy.  His  country,  and  the  republic,  are  indebted  to  him 
lui  tut:  following  works  on  that  subject :  1.  lierum  /talicarunl  Scriptores  (A.  1)  500-1.500.), 
lima  7"7»'>  nunc  primtim  in  lucem  prodit,  &c.  twenty-eight  vols,  in  folio, 
Milan,  1723—1738,  1751.  A  volume  of  chronological  and  alphabetical  tables  is  still  wanting 
w  a  key  to  this  s;:eal  wotfc,  which  is  yet  in  a  disorderly  and  defective  state.     2.  AiUXquittitei 
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Prospect  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  t lie  fifteenth  century. —  Four  etmses  0f 
decay  and  destruction. — Example  of  the  Coliseum. —  Renovation  of  the 
city. — Conclusion  of  the  whole  work. 


In  the  last  days  of  pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  two  of  his  servants,  the 
learned  Poggius(l)  and  a  friend,  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill  ;  reposed 
themselves  among  the  ruins  of  columns  and  temples;  and  viewed  from 
that  commanding  spot  the  wide  and  various  prospect  of  desolation.(2) 
The  place  and  the  ohject  gave  ample  scope  for  moralizing  on  the  vie 
tudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man  nor  the  proudest  of  his  works, 
which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  common  grave  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  in  proportion  to  her  former  greatness,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  the 
more  awful  and  deplorable.  "  Her  primeval  state,  such  as  she  might 
"  appear  in  a  remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger  of 
'f  Troy,  (3)  has  been  delienated  by  the  fancy  of  Virgil.  This  Tarpeian 
"  rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary  thicket ;  in  the  time  of  the  poet, 
"  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a  temple  ;  the  temple  is  over- 
"  thrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accom- 
"  plished  her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with 
"  thorns  and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  wo  sit,  was 
"  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel  of  the  eartb,  the 
"  terror  of  kings;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  011- 
"  riched  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations.  This  spec- 
"  tacle  of  the  world,  how  it  is  fallen  !  bow  changed  !  how  defaced  !  the 
"  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by  vines,  and  thebenches  of  the  senators 
"  are  concealed  by  a  dunghill.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
"  seek  among  the  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble  theatre, 
"  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porticos  of  Nero's  palace  :  sur- 
"  vey  the  other  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  interrupted  only  by 
"  ruins  and  gardens  The  forum  of  the  Roman  people,  where  they  as- 
"  sembled  to  enact  their  laws  and  elect  their  magistrates,  is  now  en- 
"  closed  for  the  cultivation  of  pot-herbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  reecp- 
"  ti'in  of  swine  and  buffaloes.  The  public  and  private  edifices,  that  were 
"  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked,  and  broken,  like  the  limbs 
"  of  a  mighty  giant,  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  Stupen- 
"  dous  relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune.(  !■) 

Italia  medii  .T.il,  six  vols.  In  folio,  Milan,  IT'S  -1713  in  seventy  five  curious  dissertations, 
on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker  ages,  with  a  large  sup- 
plement of  charters,  chronicles,  &c.  3.  Dissert  at  ioni  sopra  /<  Antiquita  Italians,  three 
vi>h.  in  quarto,  Milauo,  1751.  a  free  version  by  the  author,  which  may  he  quoted  with  the 
same  confidence  as  the  latin  text  ol  the  Antiquities.  <■  Annali  d'Jtulia,  eighteen  vols,  in 
octavo,  Milan,  1753—1756.  a  dry  though  accurate  and  useful  abridgment  "i  the  bistort  of 
Italy  from  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  middle  "t  the  eighteenth  century  .r>.  Dell'  Antichtta 
Estensee  et  Italiane,  t"  "  vo's  in  folio,  Modena,  171 7.  1740.  In  the  hlstorj  pi  1  his  Illustrious 
race,  the  parent  of  out  llrunswick  kins  .  the  ciilic  Is  1101  seduced  bj  the  loyally  or  gratitude 
of  tbe  subject.  In  all  bis  works,  Murat  11  approves  himself  a  diligent  and  laborious  writer, 
ivboaspiies  above  the  prejudices  of  .1  Catholic  priest,  lie  was  born  in  the  yeai  167*,  and 
died  in  tbe  w.u  1,  iO,  aftei  1  1  ^  neai  s i \  1  >  years  in  the  libraries  «t  Milan  and  Modena. 
(.Vita  del  i'ici|inst<i  Ludivico  Antonio  Murstori,  by  his  nephew  and  successoi  (.1.111  Francesco 
Soil  Mm  itori,  \  enezla,  1  r56,  In  quarto. 

'ii  1  have  alread]  menlioned  the  nge,  character,  and  writings  of 

Poggtne  ,  and  particularly  noticed  tin  date  •  1  this  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  vai  ietiea  «>f 
fortune. 

limns  In  Ipsis  Tarpeix  arc!    1  enjusdam,  tit  puto,  lempli, 

main '11111  litiieu,  plurimasque  pas  mi  coufiactas columnas,  nude  magna expartc 

in his  patel  1 1'   > 

(3)    Eueid  vi  1  hi  •  1111  Mil  1    irtfnllj   Introd  ced, 

•  1,  must  have  been  hip  me ;  ami  out    ■ 

rI     \  11.  to  sj  mpathl  te  In  the  fci 

■  -l_)  t  .1 11  ■  Him  adeo  .  '•■    subaflli.t    6iicccssei mi. 
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These  relics  are  minutely  described  by  Poggius,  one  of  the  first  who 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legendary,  to  those  of  classic, 
superstition.(l)  1-  Besides  a  bridge,  an  arch,  a  sepulchre,  and  the  py- 
ramid of  Cestius,  he  could  discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double 
row  of  vaults,  in  the  salt  office  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  inscribed  with 
the  name  and  munificence  of  Catullus.  2.  Eleven  temples  were  visible 
in  some  degree,  from  the  perfect  form  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  three 
arches  and  a  marble  column  of  the  temple  of  peace,  which  Vespasian 
erected  after  the  civil  wars  and  the  Jewish  triumph.  3.  Of  the  number 
which  he  rashly  defines,  of  seven  therma  or  public  baths,  none  were 
sufficiently  entire  to  represent  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  several 
parts  :  but  those  of  Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  still  retained 
the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  curious  spectator,  who,  in 
observing  their  solidity  and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and 
multitude  of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour  and  expense  with  the 
use  and  importance.  Of  the  baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Do- 
mitian,  or  rather  of  Titus,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found.  4.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Constantine,  were  entire,  both 
the  structure  and  the  inscriptions ;  a  falling  fragment  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Trajan ;  and  two  arches,  still  extant,  in  the  Flami- 
nian  way,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  Gal- 
lieuus.  5.  After  the  wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have  over- 
looked a  small  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
praetorian  camp  :  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  Pompey  were  occupied 
in  a  great  measure  by  public  and  private  buildings  ;  and  in  the  Circus, 
Agonalis  and  Maximus,  little  more  than  the  situation  and  the  form 
could  be  investigated.  6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  were 
still  erect ;  but  the  Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried.  A  people 
of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was  reduced  to  one  eques- 
trian figure  of  gilt  brass,  and  five  marble  statues,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  the  two  horses  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two 
mausoleums  or  sepulchres  of  Augustus  and  Adrian  could  not  totally  be 
lost ;  but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of  earth ;  and  the 
latter,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  had  acquired  the  name  and  appearance 
of  a  modern  fortress.  With  the  addition  of  some  separate  and  nameless 
columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  :  for  the  marks  of  a 
more  recent  structure  might  be  detected,  in  the  walls,  which  formed  a 
circumference  of  ten  miles,  included  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
turrets,  and  opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine  hundred  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  and  even  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy. 
A  long  period  of  distress  and  anarchy,  in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and 
riches,  had  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  was  incapable  of  re- 
storing or  adorning  the  city  ;  and  as  all  that  is  human  must  retrograde  if 
it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of 
the  works  of  antiquity.  To  measure  the  progress  of  decay,  and  to  as- 
certain, at  each  era,  the  state  of  each  edifice,  would  be  an  endless  and 
useless  labour  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  observations,  which 
will  introduce  a  short  inquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects.  1. 
Two  hundred  years  before  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Poggius,  an  anony- 
mous writer  composed  a  description  of  Rome.(2)     His  ignorance  may 

stercorum  ac  purgamentorum  receptaculum  factum.    Respice  acl  Palatiuum  montem 

vasta  rudera cseterus  colles  pertustra,  omnia  vacua  aedificiis,  minis  vineisque  oppleta 

conspicies  (Poggius  tie  Varietal.  Furtuiite,  p.  21.). 

(1)  See  Poggius,  p.  8-2*-'. 

(2)  Liber  de  Mirabilibus  Roma?,  ex  Uegistro  Nicolai  Cardinalis  de  Arragouia  m  Bibliotbeci 
St.  Isodori  Artnario  IV.  no.  C9.  This  treatise,  with  some  short  but  pertinent  notes,  has  been 
published  by  Montfaucon  (Diaiium  Italicuni,  p.  283— 301.),  who  thus  delivers  bis  own  critical 
..pinion:  Scriptor  xiiimi  circiter  sseculi,  ut  ibidem  notatur  ;  autiquarUe  rei  imperitus,  et,  ut 
ab  illo  aevo,  nugis  et  anilibus  fabellis  reforms,  sed,  quia  monument?.,  qux  iis  temporibiu 
Romas  snpererant,  pro  modulo  recenea,  non  parum  iude  lucis  Diutaabitur  qui  Romanis  anti- 
quitatibus  indagaudis  operaui  navabit  (p.  2Ho.). 
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repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange  and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this 
barbarous  topographer  had  eyes  and  ears;  he  could  observe  the  visible 
remains,  be  could  listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  people,  and  be  distinctly 
enumerates  seven  theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and  eighteen 
palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of  Poggius.  It 
is  apparent,  tbat  many  stately  monuments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a 
late  period  ;(1)  and  that  the  principles  of  destruction  acted  with  vigo- 
rous and  increasing  energy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
2.  The  same  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages  ;  and  we 
should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,(2)  which  is  celebrated  by 
Petrarch  and  the  antiquarians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  tbe  Ro- 
man edifices  were  still  entire,  the  first  blows,  however  weighty  and  im- 
petuous, were  resisted  by  the  solidity  of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of 
the  parts ;  but  the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of 
arches  and  columns,  tbat  already  nodded  to  their  fall. 

After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  discern  four  principal  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time  and  nature.  II.  The  hostile 
attacks  of  the  Barbarians  and  Christians.  III.  The  use  and  abuse  of 
the  materials.     And,  IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

I.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  monuments  far  more  permanent 
than  the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence  :  yet  these  monuments,  like 
himself  are  perishable  and  frail;  and  in  the  boundless  annals  of  time, 
his  life  and  his  labours  must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment. 
Of  a  simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy,  however,  to  circumscribe 
the  duration.  As  the  wonders  of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids  (3)  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  the  ancients  ;  a  hundred  generations,  the  leaves 
of  auturan,(4)  have  dropped  into  the  grave;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  Caesars  and  caliphs,  the  same  pyramids 
stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  A  complex 
figure,  or  various  and  minute  parts,  is  more  accessible  to  injury  and  de- 
cay;  and  the  silent  lapse  of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  by  fires  and  inundations,  The  air  and  earth  have  doubt- 
less been  shaken;  and  the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome  have  tottered  from 
their  foundations  ;  but  the  seven  hills  do  not  appear  to  be  placed  on  tbe 
great  cavities  of  the  globe  ;  nor  has  tbe  city,  in  any  age,  been  exposed 
to  tbe  convulsions  of  nature,  which,  in  the  climate  of  Antioeh,  Lisbon, 
or  Lima,  have  crumbled  in  a  few  moments,  the  works  of  ages  into  dust. 
Fire's  the  most  powerful  agent  of  life  and  death ;  the  rapid  mischief 
may  be  kindled  and  propagated  by  the  industry  or  negligence  of  man- 
Kind  ;  and  every  period  of  the  Roman  annals  is  marked  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  calamities.  A  memorable  conflagration,  the  guilt  or  mis- 
fortune of  Nero's  reign,  continued,  though  with  unequal  fury,  either  six 
or  nine  days. (5)  Innumerable  buildings,  crowded  in  close  and  crooked 
streets,  supplied  perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames,  and  when  they  ceased, 
four  only  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left  entire;  three  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  seven  v.  ere  deformed  by  the  relics  of  smoking  and  lace- 

(1)  The  Perc  Mnhiilou  (Analects,  torn  iv  p  50SJ  has  published  an  anonynutui  pilgrim  <>f 
Hie  niutu  century,  who,  in  bis  visit  round  the  churches  and  holy  places  of  Home,  touches 
on  several  buildings,  especial)]  porticos,  which  had  disappeared  before  the  iliirteeiuh 
century, 

('.')  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  Memolres  sin  Petrarqae,  (torn.  i.  p,  D  natas  fp. 

■  i  Nardinl  (p  117.  11 1  I. 

(3)  The  age  ol  the  pyramids  i<  remote  and  unknown,  since  1 » i> •< :  torn.  i.  lii>.  i. 

c  M,  i>-  7. .)  Is  unable  to  decide  whether  thej  were  constructed  one  thousand  01  three  tbou. 
sand  four  hundred  years  before  1 1 1«-  •  »n t.-  hundred  and  eightieth  Olympiad.  Mr  John  Mnrtham's 
contracted  scale  of  the  1  l: >  |>i tan  dynasties  would  ii\  them  above  tw«i  thousand  years  before 
Christ  (Canon.  <  hronions.  p.  17  ). 

(t)  See  the  speech  ofGlaucns  Inthe  Iliad  (<".  146.).    This  natural  but  melancholy  In 
familiar  to  Homer, 

(,■>)  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vlgnoles  (Hist  lire  1  rltlque  de  la   RepiiMiqui 
.in.  p   -  1  -  11   .   9.  p,  17  '     1   .     dai>-  the  nre  .a  Rome  :i"'ii    I.  I)  <H,  Ju 
and  the  sub  lequeni  persei  mioii  ol  the  1   1 
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rated  edifices.(l)  In  the  full  meridian  of  empire,  the  metropolis  arose 
with  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes,  yet  the  memory  of  the  old  deplored 
their  irreparable  losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the 
monuments  of  primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  distress 
and  anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable :  nor  can 
the  damage  be  restored  either  by  the  public  care  of  government,  or  the 
activity  of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes  may  be  alleged,  which 
render  the  calamity  of  lire  more  destructive  to  a  nourishing  than  a  de- 
cayed city.  I.  The  more  combustible  materials  of  brick,  timber,  and 
metals,  are  first  melted  or  consumed,  but  the  flames  may  play  without 
injury  or  effect  on  the  naked  walls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  ornaments.  It  is  among  the  common  and  plebeian 
habitations  that  a  mischievous  spark  is  most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagra- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  they  are  devoured,  the  greater  edifices,  which  have 
resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as  so  many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and 
safety.  From  her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  frequent 
inundations.  Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers  that  descend 
from  either  side  of  the  Appenine  have  a  short  and  irregular  course  ; 
a  shallow  stream  in  the  summer  heats ;  an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it 
is  swelled  in  the  spring  or  winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  melting 
of  the  snows.  When  the  current  is  repelled  from  the  sea  by  adverse 
winds,  when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  waters, 
they  rise  above  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or  control, 
the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country.  Soon  after  the  triumph 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber  was  increased  by  unusual  rains ;  and 
the  inundation,  surpassing  all  former  measure  of  time  and  place,  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  that  were  situate  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  Ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced  by 
different  means  ;  and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away  by  the  sudden 
impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the  long  continuance,  of  the 
flood. (2)  Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  same  calamity  was  renewed  : 
the  lawless  river  overturned  the  palaces  and  temples  on  its  banks  j(3) 
and,  after  the  labours  of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed 
that  was  encumbered  with  ruins,(4)  the  vigilance  of  his  successors  was 
exercised  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The  project  of  diverting  into 
new  channels  the  Tyber  itself,  or  some  of  the  dependant  streams,  was 
long  opposed  by  superstition  and  local  interests  ;(5)  nor  did  the  use  com- 

(1)  Quippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  diviititur,  quorum  qnatuor  integras  manebant, 
tres  solo  tenus  dejecta;  :  seplem  reliquis  pauca  teclorum  vestigia  siipererant,  lacera  et  semi- 
itsta.  Amuiig  the  old  relics  that  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitus  enumerates  the  temple  of  the 
moon  of  Servius  Tullius  ;  the  fane  and  altar  consecrated  by  Evander  praesenti  Herculi  ;  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of  Komulus  ;  the  palace  of  Numa ;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cum 
penatibus  populi  Romaui.  He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  quaesitae  et  Gracartim  ar 
tium  decora  ....  multa  qua;  eeniores  memineiant,  qua:  reparari  nequibaut  (Anna).  15.  40, 
41. >. 

(2)  A.  U.  C.  507.  repeutina  subversio  ipsius  Romas  pranenit  tiiuinplium  Romanorum  .... 
diverts  ignium  aquarumque  clades  pene  ahsunisere  urbem.  Nam  Tiberis  insolitis  auctus  im- 
bnbus  et  ultra  opinioueni,  vel  diuturnitate  vel  niagnitudine  redundans,  omnia  Romas  adiricia 
in  piano  posita  delevit.  Di versa;  qualitates  locorum  ad  imam  couvenere  perniciem  :  quouiam 
et  qua;  segnior  inundatio  temut  madefacta  dissolvit,  ei  qua;  cursus  torreutis  inveuit  impulsj 
dejecit  (Orosius,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  11.  p  244  edit  Havercamp.).  Yet  we  may  observe,  that 
it  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  Christian  apologist  to  magnify  the  calamities  of  the  1'agan 
world. 

(3)  Vidimus  flaviim  Tiberim,  retortia 
Liitore  Elrusco  violenter  tindia, 
Ire  dejectuin  monumeuta  regis, 

Tern  plaque  Y'estae.  (Horat.  Carm.  1.  2.) 

If  the  palace  of  Numa,  and  temple  of  Vesta,  were  thrown  down  in  Horace's  time,  what  was 
consumed  of  those  buildings  by  Nero's  ttre  could  hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  veluslisaima 
or  iucorrnpta. 

(4)  Ad  coerceudas  imindatioiies  alveum  Tiberis  laxavit,  ac  repurgavlt,  completum  olim 
riideribus,  et  a?diriciorum  prolapsionibus  coarctation  /Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  50  ). 

(5)  Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  79.)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  diffeient  towns  of  Italy  to  the  senate 
against  the  measure ;  and  we  may  applaud  the  pfogiess  of  reason,  On  a  similar  occasion, 
local  interests  would  undoubtedly  be  consulted  ;  but  an  English  bouse  of  commons  would 
reject  with  contempt  tlhe  arguments  of  superstition,  "  that  nature  had  assigned  to  the  river* 
their  proper  course,"  &c. 
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pensate  the  toil  and  cost  of  the  tartly  and  imperfect  execution.  The.  ser- 
vitude of  rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  victory  which  man  has 
obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  nature ;(1)  and  if  such  were  the 
ravages  of  the  Tyber  under  a  firm  and  active  government,  what  could 
oppose,  or  who  could  enumerate,  the  injuries  of  the  city  after  the  fall  of 
the  western  empire  ?  A  remedy  was  at  length  produced  by  the  evil 
itself:  the  accumulation  of  rubish,  and  the  earth  that  had  been  washed 
down  from  the  hills,  is  supposed  to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  perhaps,  above  the  ancient  level  ;(2)  and  the 
modern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  river.(3) 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  impute  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  and  the  Christians,  have  neglect- 
ed to  inquire  how  far  they  were  animated  by  a  hostile  principle,  and  how 
far  they  possessed  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.  In 
the  preceding  volumes  of  this  history,  I  have  described  the  triumph  of 
barbarism  and  religion  ;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a  few  words,  their 
real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome.  Our  fancy 
may  create,  or  adopt,  a  pleasing  romance,  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
sallied  from  Scandinavia,  ardent  to  revenge  the  flight  of  Odin,(4)  to 
break  the  chains  and  to  chastise  the  oppressors,  of  mankind  ;  that  they 
wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic  literature,  and  to  found  their 
national  architecture  on  the  broken  members  of  the  Tuscan  and  Corin- 
thian orders.  But  in  simple  truth,  the  northern  conquerors  were  nei- 
ther sufficiently  savage,  nor  sufficiently  refined,  to  entertain  such  aspiring 
ideas  of  destruction  and  revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Ger- 
many had  been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they  invaded  :  with  the  familiar  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  had  learned  to  reverence  the  name  and  titles 
of  Rome,  and,  though  incapable  of  emulating,  they  were  more  inclined 
to  admire,  than  to  abolish,  the  arts  and  studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In 
the  transient  possession  of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers  of 
Alaric  and  Genseric  were  stimulated  by  the  passions  of  a  victorious 
army  ;  amidst  the  wanton  indulgence  of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  wealth 
was  the  object  of  their  search  ;  nor  could  they  derive  either  pride  or 
pleasure  from  the  unprofitable  reflection,  that  they  had  battered  to  the 
ground  the  works  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars.  Their  moments  were  in- 
deed precious  ;  the  Goths  evacuated  Rome  on  the  sixth,(5)  the  Vandals 
on  the  fifteenth,  day  ;(6)  and,  though  it  be  far  more  difficult  to  build 
than  to  destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would  have  made  a  slight  impression 
on  the  solid  piles  of  antiquity.  We  may  remember,  that  both  Alaric 
and  Genseric  affected  to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city;  that  they  sub- 
sisted in  strength  and  beauty  under  the  auspicious  government  of  Theo- 
doric  ;(7)  and  that  the  momentary  resentment  of  Totila(8)  was  dis- 
armed by  his  own  temper  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  enemies. 
From  these  innocent  barbarians,  the  reproach  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Catholics  of  Rome.  The  statues,  altars,  and  houses,  of  the  demons 
were  an  abomination  in  tlieir  eyes  ;  and  in  the  absolute  command  of  the 

(1)  See  tlic  Epoques  <le  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  fluffon.  I  Irs  picture  of 
Guyana  in  Konth  America  is  that  of  a  new  and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  abau» 
doncd  to  themselves,  without  being  regulated  l)j  human  industry  (p.  SIS.  561.  quarto editiou  ). 

('2)  in  ins  L'ravelsiu  Italy,  Mr.  Addisuu  (Ms  works,  vol  it.  p,  98.  Baskerville*s  edition)  has 

observed  this  envious  and  unquestionable  fact. 

(.5)  Vet  in  moderu  tunes,  the  Tyber  has  sometimes  damaged  t lie  city;  and  iu  the  years 
1530, 15,57,  1598,  the  annals  of  Monitor!  record  three  mischievous  and  memorable  iuuudatious 
tout.  mv.  p    S68   129.  lorn.  xv.  p   99,  &c). 

(4)  I  take  tins  opportunity  ol  declaring,  tbat  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  i  have  forgotten, 

or  renounced,  tbe  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph  to  Sweden,  which  I   nevei  verj  ■ ut.u  i>*- 

lieved.  (vol.  l.  |i  145  )  i  lie  Gntbi  are  appan  tiily  Germans ,  but  all  beyond  Cxsar  and  'laciius 
it,  darkness  oi  fable  iu  the  anliqnllies  of  Germany 

(5)  History  ol  the  Decline,  6.c.  vol  2,  p 
(6) vol.  S.  i 

(7) vol  3   p    15. 

(8j . vol    5  p.  144,  1U 
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city,  they  might  labour  with  zeal  and  perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatry 
of  their  ancestors.  The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  east(l)  affords 
to  them  an  example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argument  of  belief;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  a  portion  of  guilt  or  merit  may  be  imputed  with  justice 
to  the  Roman  proselytes.  Yet  their  abhorence  was  confined  to  the  monu- 
ments of  heathen  superstition  ;  and  the  civil  structures  that  were  de- 
dicated to  the  business  or  pleasure  of  society,  might  be  preserved  with- 
out injury  or  scandal.  The  change  of  religion  was  accomplished,  not  by 
a  popular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  emperors,  of  the  senate;  and 
of  time.  Of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  com- 
monly the  most  prudent  and  least  fanatic  :  nor  can  any  positive  charge 
be  opposed  to  the  meritorious  act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic 
structure  of  the  Pantheon.(2) 

III.  The  value  of  any  object  that  supplies  the  wants  or  pleasures  of 
mankind,  is  compounded  of  its  substance  and  its  form,  of  the  materials 
and  the  manufacture.  Its  price  must  depend  on  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  it  may  be  acquired  and  used ;  on  the  extent  of  the  market ; 
and  consequently  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  remote  exportation,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  its  local  situation,  and  the  tem- 
porary circumstances  of  the  world.  The  barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome 
usurped  in  a  moment  the  toil  and  treasure  of  successive  ages;  but,  ex- 
cept the  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they  must  view  without  de- 
sire all  that  could  not  be  removed  from  the  city,  in  the  Gothic  waggons, 
or  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals.(3)  Gold  and  silver  were  the  first  objects  of 
their  avarice ;  as  in  every  country,  and  in  the  smallest  compass,  they  re- 
present the  most  ample  command  of  the  industry  and  possessions  of 
mankind.  A  vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious  metals  might  tempt  the 
vanity  of  some  barbarian  chief;  but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of 
the  form,  was  tenacious  only  of  the  substance;  and  the  melted  ingots 
might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into  the  current  coin  of  the  em- 
pire. The  less  active,  or  less  fortunate,  robbers  were  reduced  to  the 
baser  plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ;  whatever  had  escaped 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  was  pillaged  by  the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  em- 
peror Constans,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from 
the  roof  of  the  Pantheon.(4)  The  edifices  of  Rome  might  be  consider- 
ed as  a  vast  and  various  mine  ;  the  first  labour  of  extracting  the  mate- 
rials was  already  performed ;  the  metals  were  purified  and  cast ;  the 
marbles  were  hewn  and  polished ;  and  after  foreign  and  domestic  rapine 
had  been  satiated,  the  remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been 
found,  were  still  venal.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  had  been  left 
naked  of  their  precious  ornaments,  but  the  Romans  would  demolish  with 
their  own  hands  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope  of  profit  could  surpass 
the  cost  of  the  labour  and  exportation.  If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  in 
Italy  the  seat  of  the  western  empire,  his  genius  would  have  aspired  to 
restore,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  works  of  the  Ca?sars  :  but  policy  con- 
fined the  French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  Germany  ;  his  taste  could  be 

(1)  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  vol.  2.  p.  201-206. 

(2)  Eodeua  tempore  petiit  a  Pliocate  priucipe  tenipliiin  quod  appellatur  Pantheon^  in  quo 
fecit  ecclesiam  Sanctse  Marnt  semper  virginis,  et  omnium  manyrum  ;  in  qvA  ecclesiae  prin- 
reps  inulta  bona  obtulit.  (Anastasius  vel  potius  Liber  Pontificalis  in  Bonifacio  l\.  in  Muia- 
tori  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  3.  p.  1.  p.  135.)  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  in 
Montfaucoii,  the  Pantheon  bad  been  vowed  by  Ag?rippa  to  C)hele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedi- 
cated by  Boniface  IV.  on  the  calends  of  November,  to  the  virgin,  qu.e  est  mater  omnium 
sanctorum.  (.P-  297,  298.) 

(3)  Flaminius  Vacca.  (apud  Montfaucoii,  p  155,  156.)  His  Memoir  is  likewise  printed, 
pp.  21.  at  the  end  of  the  Roma  Autica  of  Nardini,  and  several  Romans,  doctrinii  graves,  were 
ptirsuaded  that  the  Goths  buried  their  treasures  at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  secret  maiks 
ftliis  nepotibiisque.  He  relates  some  anecdotes  to  prove  that,  in  his  own  time,  these  places 
were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine  pilgrims,  the  heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 

(4)  Omnia  qux  etant  in  aire  ad  ornatiim  civitatis  deposuit:  sed  et  ecclesiam  B.  Maine  nd 
mastyres  qua;  de  tegulis  asreis  coopeita  discooperuit.  A  nasi,  in  Vilaliau.  p.  Ml.)  The  base 
and  sacrilegious  Greek  bad  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of  plundering  a  heathen  temple;  Hie 
Pantheon  was  already  a  Catholic  church. 
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gratified  only  by  destruction;  and  the  new  palace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
was  decorated  with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna(l)  and  Rome.(2)  Five 
hundred  years  after  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  sovereign  of  the  age,  was  supplied  with  the  same  mate- 
rials by  the  easy  navigation  of  the  Tyber  and  the  sea ;  and  Petrarch  sighs 
an  indignant  complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  should 
adorn  from  her  own  bowels,  the  slothful  luxury  of  Naples.(3)  But  these 
examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  were  rare  in  the  darker  ages  ;  and  the 
Romans,  alone  and  unenvied,  might  have  applied  to  their  private  or 
public  use  the  remaining  structures  of  antiquity,  if,  in  their  present 
form  and  situation,  they  had  not  been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the  old  circumference, 
but  the  city  had  descended  from  the  seven  hills  into  the  campus  Mar- 
tius  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  monuments,  which  had  braved  the  injuries 
of  time,  were  left  in  a  desert,  far  remote  from  the  habitations  of  man- 
kind. The  palaces  of  the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  man- 
ners or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors ;  the  use  of  baths(4)  and 
porticos  was  forgotten  ;  in  the  sixth  century,  the  games  of  the  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  and  circus,  had  been  interrupted  :  some  temples  were  de- 
voted to  the  prevailing  worship  ;  but  the  Christian  churches  preferred 
the  holy  figure  of  the  cross ;  and  fashion,  or  reason,  had  distributed, 
after  a  peculiar  model,  the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloister.  Under  the 
ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of  these  pious  foundations  was  enorm- 
ously multiplied  ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries  of 
men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges  of  canons  and 
priests,(.5)  who  aggravated,  instead  of  relieving,  the  depopulation  of 
the  tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture  were  dis- 
regarded by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use  and  beauty,  the  plentiful 
materials  were  applied  to  every  call  of  necessity  or  superstition ;  till  the 
fairest  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  richest  marbles 
of  Paros  and  Numidia  were  degraded,  perhaps,  to  the  support  of  a  con- 
vent or  a  stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpetrated  by  the  Turks 
in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  may  afford  a  melancholy  example  ;  and 
in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
may  alone  be  excused  for  employing  the  stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  the 
glorious    edifice  of    St.   Peter's. (6)      A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever 

(1)  Tor  the  spoils  of  Havenua  (musiva  atque  marinora),  see  tlie  original  grant  of  Pope  Ad- 
rian I.  to  Charlemagne.  (Codex  Carotin,  epist.  C7.  In  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  2. 
p.  22.7.) 

(2)  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet  (A.  D.  SST—  S'JO.)  de  Kebiu 
geflia  Caroli  magni,  lib.  5.  437—4-50.  in  the  historians  of  Frauce  :   (torn,  v.  p.  180.} 

Ad  qu;e  marmoreas  praestabat  Roma  columnas, 

Quasdam  prajcipuas  pnlchra  Ravenna  dedit. 
De  lam  longiuqua  potent  regione  vetuslas, 
Illius  ornatum  Francia  ferre  tibi. 
Ind  I  eliall  add,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sifjebert,  (Historians  of  Fiance,  torn.  v.  p.   a, 8.)  cx- 
tmxit  etlam  Aquiagrani  baallicam  plurimas  piilclrrUudlnii,  ad  cujus  structuram  a  Koma  et 
Havenna  columnas  et  marinora  devehi  fecit. 

(3)  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch  (Opp.  p.  536,  537.  in  Bpistolft 
liorlatoria  ad  Nicolaom  Laorentlnm),  it  is  so  strong  and  full  to  the  point :  Nee  pudoraut 
pietas  contiiiiiil  ipiominus  impii  spoliala  Del  templa,  uccupatai  arcea,  opes  publican,  re* 
gioncs  urbla,  atque  bonorea  maglatratunm  Inter  se  divisos;  (habeantt)  quam  una  in  re,  tur 
bulenil  ac  Beditiosl  lioinines  et  totius  rellquac  vitse  consiliis  et  rationibua  diacordes,  Inhnmani 

i  i  d<  i  is  stupeiidi  joi  i'  tati ivenerant,  In  pontes  et  mrenia  atque  Immerltoa  lap  idea  di 

lent.    Denique  poal  vi  wi  senio  collapaa  palilia  quae  quondam  Ingeutee  tenueruul  virl,  post 

diruptoa  arena  i npbalea  (unde  majorea  homm  foreitan  corrntrunt)  de  ipsiua  vetustatia  ai 

propria;  Impletatia  fragminibua  vilem  qaeatum  turpi  merclmnnio  captare  non  pudnit.  itaquc 
nunc,  hen  dolor!  beu  icelua  indlgnnml  de  vcstrla  marmoreia  colunmia,  tie  liiuiuibua  tem- 
plorum  (ad  quae  uupei  exorbe  tuto  concursua  devotiaaiinua  Hebat),  de  imaginibna  aepnlchro- 
mi m  mi 1 1  ,111! i ins  |..-ii  ■  ii tn  veatroritm  venerabilia  civia  ci/itofjerat,  ut  reliqiia*  sileam,  desidioaa 
N'eapolii  adornatur.  Sic  pa  i  atiui  nun.-  ipase  defli  iunt.  Yel  Kin^  Robert  waa  the  friend  of 
Pe  rarch. 

(4)  Yet  Charlemagne  waabed  and  awam  at  Aix  la  (  bapelle  with  a  hundred  of  his  emu  in  ra, 
(Bginbart,  c<  ''  p  108,  l<  i  and  Mnratorl  describe  ,  the  year  814,  the  public 
batba  whit  ii  were  bnlll  ai  S  pole  to  In  Italy.    '  lunall,  torn.  vi.  p.  116.) 

(5)  See  Hie  Annala  ol    Italy,  AD.  988      For  thia  and  the  preccdli  "       tori   l.imaerf 
indebted  to  the  Benedli  tine  liistorj  "i  Pi  n   M  ihillou. 

(6)  Vita  di  Slato  Quinto,  d 
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mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  regret ;  but  the 
greater  part  of*  the  marble  was  deprived  of  substance,  as  well  as  of  place 
and  proportion  ;  it  was  burnt  to  lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement.  Since 
the  arrival  of  Poggius,  the  temple  of  Concord,(l)  and  many  capital 
structures,  had  vanished  from  his  eyes ;  and  an  epigram  of  the  same 
age  expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear,  that  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.(2)  The  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers  was  the  sole  check  on  the  demands  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  Romans.  The  imagination  of  Petrarch  might  create  the 
presence  of  a  mighty  people  ;(3)  and  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  list  of 
thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  period  to  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  if  they  multiplied  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand,^) the  increase  of  citizens  was,  in  some  degree,  pernicious  to  the 
ancient  city. 

IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  and  forcible  cause 
of  destruction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and  French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the 
city  was  disturbed  by  accidental,  though  frequent,  seditions;  it  is  from 
the  decline  of  the  latter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  \w 
may  date  the  licentiousness  of  private  war,  which  violated  with  impunity 
the  laws  of  the  code  and  the  gospel ;  without  respecting  the  majesty 
of  the  absent  sovereign,  or  the  presence  and  person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ. 
In  a  dark  period  of  five  hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted  by 
the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini;  and  if  much  has  escaped  the  know- 
ledge, and  much  is  unworthy  of  the  notice,  of  history,  I  have  exposed, 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  public  dis- 
orders. At  such  a  time,  when  every  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword, 
and  none  could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of  law, 
the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety  or  offence,  against  the  do- 
mestic enemies,  whom  they  feared  or  hated.  Except  Venice  alone,  the 
same  dangers  and  designs  were  common  to  all  the  free  republics  of 
Italy;  and  the  nobles  usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their  houses, 
and  erecting  strong  towers(5)  that  were  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden 
attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Lucca,  which  conntained  three  hundred  towers  ;  her  law  which 
confined  their  height  to  the  measure  of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended 
with  suitable  latitude  to  the  more  opulent  and  populous  states.  The 
*nrst  step  of  the  senator  Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
justice,  was  to  demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hundred  ami 
forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and 
discord,    as  late  as  the  reign  of    Martink  the  Fifth,  forty-four  still 

(1)  Poilicns  sdis  Concordia;,  quam  cum  primnm  ad  urbem  accesssi,  vidi  fere  integram 
opere  marinnreo  admodiitn  specloso  :  Roman i  postinoduni  ad  calcem  sedeil)  totani  et  porti- 
ciis  partem  dis-jectis  coliimins  sunt  demoliti  (p.  12.)  The  temple  of  Concord  was  therefore 
not  destroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  I  have  read  iu  a  MS.  tieatise  del' 
Governo  civile  di  Home,  lent  me  formerly  at  Rome,  and  ascribed  (1  believe  falsely)  to  the 
celebrated  Gravina.  Poggius  likewise  affirms,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Mctella  was  burnt 
for  lime.  (p.  19,  20  ) 

(2)  Composed  by  .T.neas  Sylvius,  afterward  pope  Pius  II.  and  published  by  Maliillou  from 
i  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden.  (Musaeum  Italicum,  torn.  i.  p.  J',-) 

Oblectat  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  ruiuas; 

Ex  cujus  lapsu  gloria  prises  patet. 
Sed  tuus  hie  populus  minis  defossa  vetustis 

Calcis  in  obst<}wum  marmora  dun  coquit. 
Impia  tercentum  6i  sic  gens  egerit  annos, 

Nullum  hiuc  indicium  uobilitatis  erit. 

(3)  Vagabamur  pariter,  in  ilia  urbe  taui  magna  j  qua;,  cum  propter  spatium  vacua  videre- 
tur,  populum  habet  iminensum.  (Opp.   p.  605.  Ipist  Familiaies,  2    14.) 

(4)  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods  are  derived  from  an  ingenious 
tie.itise  of  the  physician  Lancisi,  de  Rouiani  Cceli  Qualitatibus.  (p.  122.) 

(5)  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  ill  other  free  cities  of  Italy.  Bi 
found    iu  the   laborious  and  entertaining  compilation  of  Muratori,   Anliquitates   Italia;   Mcdii 
/Lvi,  di=seitat.  26.  (tout.  li.  p.  433-iyj.  of  the  Latin,  torn,  i   p.  116-  of  the  Italian  work. J 
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stood  in  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  To  this 
mischievous  purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  most  readily  adapted; 
the  temples  and  arches  afforded  a  hroad  and  solid  basis  for  the  new  struc- 
tures of  brick  and  stone  ;  and  we  can  name  the  modern  turrets  that  were 
raised  on  the  triumphal  monuments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  An- 
tonines.(l)  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a 
mausoleum,  was  transformed  into  a  strong  and  spacious  citadel.  I  need  not 
repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assumed  the  title  and  form  of  the 
cattle  of  St.  Angelo  ;(2)  the  septizonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  stand- 
ing against  a  royal  army;(3)  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  under  its 
outworks  ;(■!)  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  were  occupied  by 
the  Savelli  and  Ursini  families  ;(5)  and  the  rough  fortress  has  been  gra- 
dually softened  to  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  an  Italian  palace.  Even 
the  churches  were  encompassed  with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  mili- 
tary engines  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  scandal  of  the  Christian  world.  Whatever  is  fortified  will  be  attack- 
ed ;  and  whatever  is  attacked  may  be  destroyed.  Could  the  Romans  have 
wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  they  had  resolved,  by 
a  public  decree,  to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servitude.  Every  build- 
ing of  defence  was  exposed  to  a  siege  ;  and  in  every  siege  the  arts  and 
engines  of  destruction  were  laboriously  employed.  After  the  death  of 
Nicholas  the  Fourth,  Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  senate,  was  aban- 
doned six  months  to  the  fury  of  civil  war.  "  The  houses,"  says  a  cardi- 
nal and  poet  of  the  times. (C)  "  were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity 
"  of  enormous  stones  ;(7)  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the 
"  battering-ram  ;  the  towers  were  involved  in  fire  and  smoke  ;  and  the 
"  assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge."  The  work  was 
consummated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  factions  of  Italy  al- 
ternately exercised  a  blind  and  thoughtless  vengeance  on  their  adversa- 
ries, whose  houses  and  castles  they  raised  to  the  ground. (8)  In  com- 
paring the  clays  of  foreign,  with  the  ages  of  domestic  hostility,  we  must 
pronounce  that  the  latter  have  been  far  more  ruinous  to  tie  city ;  and 
our  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch.  "  Behold,"  says 
the  laureat,  "  the  relics  of  Rome,  the  image  of  her  pristine  greatness  ' 

(1)  As  for  instance,  Templiim  Jani  ntlllC  dicitur,  tiirris  Centii  Frsgapanis;  et  sane  Jano  im- 
positae  turris  lateiiii%  conspicua  hodicque  vestigia  supersunt.  (Moiiifancon  Diaiiiiui  Italicum, 
p  186)  The  anonymous  writer  (p.  285  )  enumerates,  areas  Till,  turris  Cartulana  ;  strew 
Julii  tifsans  et  Senatorum,   turres  de  Biatis;  areas  Antonini,  tunis  de  Cosectis,  4c. 

(2)  Hadriani  moleoi magna  ex  parte  Homanorum  injuria disturbavit  ; 

quod  certe  funditus  evertissent,  si  eorum  maiiihus  pervia,  absumptis  graudihus  sans,  reliqua 
moles  exstilisset.  (Hoggins  de  Varietate  Fortune?,  p.  12  ) 

(3)  Against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Anuali  d'ltalia,  torn.  Ix.  p.  14".) 

(4)  I  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Muntfancon:  Turris  ingens  rotunda 

Cecilia:  Metelise 6epukhrumerat,  cujus  muri  tarn  solidi,  ut  spatium  perquaiu  mini- 
mum inius  vacuum  supersit;  et  Torre  <li  Bove  dicitur,  a  bununi  capitibus  imiro  iusciiplis. 
Huic  aequiori  /Evo,  tempore  intestinorum  bellorum.ceu  urbccula  adjuncia  fuit,  cujus  mcenia 
et  turres  etiamiiiim  visiintur  ;  ita  ut  sepiilchrum  Metella  quasi  arx  nppiduli  fuerit.  Ferveuti- 
lus  in  mlie  parlibus,  cum  Ursini  aique  Columnenses  mutuis  cladibus  perulcieni  inleneul  ci- 
vitati,  in  utriusve  partis  ditionem  cedeiet  magni  momenti  erat.  (p.  112.) 

(5)  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Naidini,  and  Montfaucon.  In  the  Savelli  palace,  the. 
remaini  of  tlie  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  still  great  and  conspicuous. 

(6)  James,  cardinal  of  St.  George,  ad  velum  aurcum.  in  his  metrical  lifeof  pope  Celesliii  V  . 
^Muratori,  Script.  Hal.  torn.  i.  p.  3.  p.  621.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  ver.  152,  4c.) 

Hoc  dixisse  sat  est,  Komani  caruisse  senatu 

Mensihiis  evaclis  hen  mv  ;  helloquc  vocaoim  (i<>cu<<\<) 

In  scclin,  in  socios  freternnque  vnlnera  pal  res  ; 

Torniciitis  je  isse  viros  iminauia  saxa ; 

Peribdisae  domug  trabibui,  feclaie  ruinaa 

iKnibna  ;  Iticeniai  tunc-,  ohscuraque  fuino 

Luniioa  vlcitio,  quo  tit  ipolhMa  inpellex. 

(7)  Muratori  (Hissertazione  sopia  le  Antiquity  lialune,  tout,  i.  p.  4?7— 4311  rinds,  tlial  stm* 
bullets  of  tuo  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight  were  not  uncommon  :   ami  they  ire  .« im  •  * 

uted  at  twelve  oi  eighteen  cantarl  ol  Genoa,  each  cantata  weighing  a  hundred  aud  Bfty 
pounds • 

lie  sixth  law  '  i  ibe  Vlaccntl  pioliihits  this  common  and  mischlevooi  practice;  ami 
Urialy  enjoins  llial  il  baniihed  citizens  -i  ould  i>c  presei  »ed  pro  commuui  miW- 

I     R«  ruin  ttalll  B i,  lorn.  mi.  p.   ' 
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"  neither  time,  nor  the  Barbarian  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stupendous 
"  destruction  ;  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  il- 
"  lustrious  of  her  sons ;  and  your  ancestors,"  he  writes  to  a  noble  Anni- 
baldi,  "have  done  with  the  battering-ram,  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not 
"  accomplish  with  the  sword."(  1 )  The  influence  of  the  two  last  princi- 
ples of  decay  must  in  some  degree  be  multiplied  by  each  other  ;  since  the 
houses  and  towers,  which  were  subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new 
and  perpetual  supply  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

These  general  observations  may  be  separately  applied  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Coliseum,(2)  either 
from  its  magnitude  or  from  Nero's  colossal  statue  ;  an  edifice,  had  it  been 
left  to  time  or  nature,  which  might  perhaps  have  claimed  an  eternal  du- 
ration. The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  computed  the  numbers  and 
seats,  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row  of  stone  steps, 
the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated  with  several  stages  of  wooden 
galleries,  which  were  repeatedly  consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the 
emperors,  Whatever  was  precious,  or  portable,  or  profane,  the  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  were 
cast  in  brass,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold,  became  the  first 
prey  of  conquest  and  fanaticism,  of  the  avarice  of  the  Barbarians  or  the 
Christians.  In  the  massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes  are  dis- 
cerned ;  and  the  two  most  probable  conjectures  represent  the  various 
accidents  of  its  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  solid  links  of 
brass  or  iron ;  nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine  overlooked  the  value  of  the 
baser  metals: (3)  the  vacant  space  was  converted  into  a  fair  or  market : 
the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  survey ;  and 
the  chasms  were  perforated  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles  that  sup- 
ported the  shops  or  tents  of  the  mechanic  trades.(4)  Reduced  to  its 
naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  contemplated  witli  awe 
and  admiration  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  north  ;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm 
broke  forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expression,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede :  "  As  long  as  the 
*'  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand  ;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome 
"  will  fall ;  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fall."(5)  In  the  modern 
system  of  war,  a  situation  commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be 
chosen  for  a  fortress  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  re- 
sist the  engines  of  assault ;  a  numerous  garrison  might  be  lodged  in  the 
enclosure  ;  and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol, 
the  other  was  intrenched  in  the  Lateran  and  the  Coliseum. (6) 

(1)  Pftrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  with  shame  aud  tears,  had  shewn  him  the 
aiffinii,  lacerce  specimen  miserauile  Roma:,  and  declared  his  own  intention  of  restoting  theui : 
(Carolina  Latina.  lib.  ii.  epist.  Paulo  Anuibalensi,  12.  p. -97, 980 

Nee  te  parva  manet  servatis  fama  minis, 
Quanta  quod  integras  fuit  olim  gloria  Romre 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc  ;  quas  longior  aatas 
Frangere  non  valuit;  non  vis  aut  ira  cruenti 
Hostis,  ab  egregis  franguntur  civibus,  hen  !  heu  ! 

Quod  tile  nequivit  {Hannibal) 

Perficit  hie  aries. 

(2)  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  of  the  marquis  Maffei,  professedly  treats  of  am- 
phitheatres, particularly  those  of  Rome  and  Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  &c. 
It  is  from  magnitude  that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum  or  Coliseum:  since  the  same  ap- 
pellation was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  without  the  aid  of  a  colossal  statue  ; 
since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (in  atria)  of  his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (p. 
i.  p.  15—19.  lib.  i.  c.  4  ) 

(5)  Joseph  Maria  Suare6,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pramestc,  has  com- 
posed a  separate  dissertation  on  the  seven  or  eight  probable  causes  of  these  holes,  which  has 
been  since  reprinted  in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre.  Montfaucoii  (Diarium,  p.  233.) 
pronounces  the  rapine  of  the  Barbarians  to  be  the  :inam  germanamque  causam  foraminuin. 

(4)  Uonatus,  Roma  Veins  et  Nova,  p.  285. 

(5)  Quamdiu  stabit  Colyseus,  stabit  tt  Roma;  quando  cadet Colyseus,  cadet  Roma;  quando 
cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus.  (Beda  in  Excerptis  seu  Collectaneis  apud  Ducange  Glossar. 
ined.  et  iiifimn  Latinitatis,  torn,  ii-  p.  407.  edit.  Basil.)  This  saying  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  pilgrims,  who  \  isited  Rome  before  the  year  735,  the  era  of  Bede'e  death  ;  for  I  do 
fcot  believe  that  our  venerable  monk  ever  passed  the  sea. 

<G)  1  cannot  recover,  in  Muratorl's  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Script.  Rertim  Italicar'im, 
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The  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient  games,  must  be  understood  with 
some  latitude  ;  and  the  carnival  sports  of  tbe  Testacean  mount  and  the 
circus  Agonalis,(l)  were  regulated  by  the  law(2)  or  custom  of  the  city. 
The  senator  presided  with  dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute 
the  prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the  pullium,(3)  as  it  was  styled,  of  cloth  or 
silk.  A  tribute  on  the  Jews  supplied  the  annual  expense  ;(4.)  and  the 
races,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by  a  tilt  and 
tournament  of  seventy-two  of  the  Roman  youth.  In  the  year  1332,  a 
bull-feast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  celebrated 
in  the  Coliseum  itself;  and  the  living  manners  are  painted  in  a  diary  of 
the  times.(5)  A  convenient  order  of  benches  was  restored ;  and  a  gene- 
ral proclamation,  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  ex- 
ercise their  skill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The  Roman 
ladies  were  marshalled  in  three  squadrons,  and  seated  in  three  balconies, 
which  on  this  day,  the  3d  of  September,  were  lined  with  scarlet  cloth. 
The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere,  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the  Tyber,  a 
pure  and  native  race,  who  still  represent  the  features  and  character  of 
antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided  as  usual  between  the 
Colonna  and  Ursini :  tho  two  factions  were  proud  of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  their  female  bands:  the  charms  of  Savella  Ursini  are  mention- 
ed with  praise ;  and  the  Colonna  regretted  the  absence  of  the  youngest 
of  their  house,  who  had  sprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower. 
The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  citizen  ; 
and  they  descended  into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls  on 
foot  as  it  should  seem  with  a  single  spear.  Amidst  the  crowd,  out  anna- 
list has  selected  the  names,  colours,  and  devices  of  twenty  of  the  most 
conspicuous  knights.  Several  of  the  names  are  the  most  illustrious  of 
Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Valle,  Cafa- 
rello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annabaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi;  the  colours 
were  adapted  to  their  taste  and  situation;  the  devices  are  expressive  of 
hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  "  I  am 
"  alone  like  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid 
stranger :  "  I  live  disconsolate,"  a  weeping  widower :  "  I  burn  under 
"  the  ashes,"  a  discreet  lover :  "  I  adore  Lavinia,  or  Lucretia,"  the  am- 
biguous declaration  of  a  modern  passion.  "  My  faith  is  as  pure,"  the 
motto  of  a  white  livery:  "  Who  is  stronger  than  myself?"  of  a  lion's 
hide  :  "  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleasant  death,"  tbe  wish  of 
ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained  them 
from  the  field,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals, 
whose  inscriptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name : 
"  Though  sad,  I  am  strong: — Strong  as  I  am  great : — If  I  fall,"  address- 
ing himself  to  the  spectators,  "  you  fall  with  me  : — intimating  (says  the 
contemporary  writer)  that  while  the  other  families  were  the  subjects  of 

torn.  iii.  p.  1.)  the  passage  that  attests  this  hostile  partition,  which  must  he  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

(1)  Although  the  structure  of  the  circus  Agonalis  he  destroyed,  it  still  retains  its  form  and 
name(Agona,  Nagona,  Navona);  and  the  interior  space  affords  a  sufficient  level  far  the  purpose 
ol  lacing.  Bat  the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strange  pile  of  hroken  pottery,  seems  only  adapted  for 
tbe  annual  practice  of  burling  from  top  to  bottom  some  ua-gon  loads  of  live  hogs  foi  the  diver- 
iron  of  the  populace.  (Statota  Urlrii  Romae,  p.  186.) 

(2;  See  the  Mamta  Urtril  Kjina;,  lih.  iii.  c.  87-89.  p.  185,  18S.  1  haw  already  given  ai: 
idea  of  this  municipal  code.  I  Ik-  races  of  Nagona  ami  Monte  Testaceo  are  liken  i-c  mentioned 
In  I  In-  Diary  of  I'eter  Antonius,  from  HOI  to  M17.  (Muratori,  Script.  Keriiin  lialicaiuin,  torn. 
A\iv.  p    1  i'2-i.) 

(.3;  The  Pallium,  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Palmarlum.  Isaneasj  extension 

'if  Hi.-  idea   anil  the  Words,  from  tin-   i. .he. pi   clunk  to  the  materials,  anil  from  thence  to  their 

application  as  a  prize.   (Muratori,  dissert.  33.) 

'•'i  i  "i   these  expences,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid   each  year  eleven  hundred  ami  thirty 

thousand  florins,  ..i  wblcb  i in-  ..il.i  ihirij  represent!  <i  the  plect  lof  silvei  for  which  ludai  had 

betrayed  his  master  to  their  Ancestors.  There  was  a  foot  race  of  Jen  Isb,  as  well  is  .>f  Christian 

I  Stiituta  i  i  Lis,  Ibidem  ) 

rbls  extraordinary  bnll  feast  in  tbe  Coliseum   Is  described,  from  tradition  rather  than 

memory    in  Ludovlco  Buonconte   M Jd In  tbe  most  snclent  fragments  of  Roman 

annals  ;  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  itaticarum,  torn    11    p     ">-.  131    i  and  however  fancil 
deeply  marked  with  the  coloui  -  "i  truth  sod  nature. 
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the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  Capitol.  The  combats 
of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  suc- 
cessively encountered  a  wild  bull ;  and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
quadrupeds,  since  no  more  than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the 
loss  of  nine  wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 
Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn,  but  the  pomp  of  the  funerals, 
in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  aiforded  a 
second  holiday  to  the  people.  Doubtless  it  was  not  in  such  conflicts  that 
the  blood  of  the  Romans  should  have  been  shed  ;  yet,  in  blaming  their 
rashness,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry  ;  and  the  noble 
volunteers,  who  display  their  magnificence,  and  risk  their  lives  under  the 
balconies  of  the  fair  excite  a  more  generous  sympathy  than  the  thousands 
of  captive  and  malefactors  who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of 
slaughter^  1) 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  perhaps  a  singular,  festival  ; 
the  demand  for  the  materials  was  a  daily  and  continual  want,  which  the 
citizens  could  gratify  without  restraint  or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  scandalous  act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions  the  privi- 
lege of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and  common  quarry  of  the  Co- 
liseum ;(2)  and  Poggius  laments  that  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
stones  had  been  burnt  to  lime  by  the  folly  of  the  Ronians.(3)  To  check 
this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  crimes  that  might  be  perpe- 
trated in  the  vast  and  gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall;  and  by  a  charter  long  extant,  granted  both  the  ground 
and  edifice  to  the  monks  of  an  adjacent  convent.(4)  After  his  death, 
the  wall  was  overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people  ;  and  had  they  them- 
selves respected  the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers,  they  might  have 
justified  the  resolve  that  it  should  never  be  degraded  to  private  pro- 
perty. The  inside  was  damaged ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  era  of  taste  and  learning,  the  exterior  circumference  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a 
triple  elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet.  Of  the  present  ruin,  the  nephews  of  Paul  the 
Third  are  the  guilty  agents;  and  every  traveller  who  views  the  Farneze 
palace  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury  of  these  upstart  princes.(5) 
A  similar  reproach  is  applied  to  the  Barberini ;  and  the  repetition  of 
injury  might  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  was  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  religion  by  the  most  liberal  of  the  pontiff's,  Be- 
nedict the  Fourteenth,  who  consecrated  a  spot  which  persecution  and 
fable  had  stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Christian  martyrs.(6) 

When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a  view  of  those  monu- 
ments, whose  scattered  fragments  so  far  surpass  the  most  eloquent 
descriptions,  he  was  astonished  at  the  supine  indifference(7)  of  the 

(1)  Muratoi  i  has  given  a  separate  dissertation  (the  twenty  ninth)  to  the  games  of  the  Italians 
in  the  middle  ages 

(2)  In  a  concise  but  instructive  memoir,  the  abbe  Barthelemy  (Memoires  de  l'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  28.  p.  .585.)  has  mentioned  ihis  agreement  of  the  factions  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  de  Tiburtilia  facieudo  in  the  Coliseum,  from  an  original  act  in  the  archives 
of  Rome. 

(3)  Coliseum ob  stnltitiam  Romaiioruni  majoriexparle  ad  calcem  delelum,  says 

the  indignant  Poggius;  (p  17.)  but  his  expression,  too  strong  for  the  present  age,  must  be 
very  tenderly  applied  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

(4)  Of  the  Olivetau  monks,  Montfaucou  (p.  142.)  affirms  this  fact  from  the  memorials  of 
Flaminius  Vacca.  (no.  72.)  They  still  hoped,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vindi- 
cate their  grant. 

(5)  After  measuring  prisons  amphitlieatri  gyrus,  Montfaucou  fp.  142)  only  adds,  that  it  was 
entire  under  Haul  111.  ;  tacendo  clamat.  Muratori  (Annalli  d'ltatia,  torn.  14.  p.  571)  more 
freely  reports  the  guilt  of  the  Farneze  pope,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Komau  people.  Against 
the  nephews  of  Lilian  \  III.  I  have  no  other  evidence  than  the  vulgar  sajing,  "  Quod  non 
S'eceruiit  barari,  fecere  Barberini,"  which  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
words. 

(6)  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  piiest,  Montfaucon  thus  deprecates  the  ruin  of  the  Coliseum  : 
Quod  si  non  suopte  merito  atque  pulcbritudine  dignum  fnieset  quod  improbas  arceret  maims, 
indicia  res  utiqne  in  locum  tot  martyrum  cruore  sacrum  tantop  ere  saevitum  esse. 

.'')  Yet  the  statutes  of  Home  (lib.  3.  c.  81.  p.  182.)  impose  a  flue  of  five  hundred  aurei  oa 
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Romans  themselves  :(l)  he  was  humbled  rather  than  elated  by  the  dis- 
covery, that  except  his  friend  liienzi  and  one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger 
of  the  Rhone  was  more  conversant  with  these  antiquities  than  the  nobles 
and  natives  of  the  metropolis.^)  The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
Romans  are  elaborately  displayed  in  the  old  survey  of  the  city,  which 
was  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  with- 
out dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of  name  and  place,  the  legend  of 
the  Capitol(3)  may  provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  "  The 
"  Capitol  (says  the  anonymous  writer)  is  so  named  as  being  the  head  of 
"  the  world ;  where  the  consuls  and  senators  formerly  resided  for  the 
"  government  of  the  city  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and  lofty  walls 
"  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned  with  a  roof  of  the 
"  richest  and  most  curious  carving.  Below  the  citadel  stood  a  palace, 
"  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part,  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and 
"  whose  value  might  be  esteemed  at  one  third  of  the  world  itself.  The 
"  statues  of  all  the  provinces  were  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small 
"  bell  suspended  from  its  neck :  and  such  was  the  contrivance  of  art 
"  magic,(4)  that  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Rome,  the  statue 
"turned  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell  rang,  the 
"  prophet  of  the  Capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  and  the  senate  was 
"  admonished  of  the  impending  danger."  A  second  example  of  less  im- 
portance, though  of  equal  absurdity,  maybe  drawn  from  the  two  marble 
horses,  led  by  two  naked  youths,  which  have  since  been  transported  from 
the  baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  groundless  applica- 
tion of  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused  ; 
but  these  Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have  been  removed  above  four 
hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  that  of  Tiberius:  they  should 
not  have  been  transformed  into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose 
nakedness  was  the  symbol  of  truth  and  knowledge,  who  revealed  to  the 
emperor  his  most  secret  actions  ;  and,  after  refusing  all  pecuniary  re- 
compense, solicited  the  honour  of  leaving  this  eternal  monument  of 
themselves.(5)  Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic,  the  Romans  were 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art :  no  more  than  five  statues  were  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ;  and  of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design 
bad  buried  under  the  ruins,  the  resurrection  was  fortunately  delayed 
till  a  safer  and  more  enlightened  age.(o)     The  uile,  which  now  adorns 

«hofloevcr  eli.ill  demolish  any  ancient  ediflce,  nc  ruiuia  civitas  deforinetur,  et  ut  antlqua 
aediflcla  iirinM  in  in  ins  per  pet uo  represented. 

(1)  In  his  first  visit  to   Home  (A.  I).  1357-     See  Memoires   sur  Petrarque,   toui.   i.  p.  522 
&c)  Pelrarch  is  struck  mule  nitraculo  rerum  tantanim,  'Jt  stnporis  mole  obrntua  ....  Pre- 
stntia  vero  mirum  dictn,  nihil  imminuit:   vere  major  fait  Koma  majoresque  sunt  reliquiae 
quam  rehar.    Jam  non  orben  ab  li.'ic  urhe  domitum,  scil  lam  seio  dumitum  miror.  (Opp.  p. 
605.  Familiares,  2.  14.  Joanni  Col nse.) 

i2)  He  except?  and  piaises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Colonna.  Qui  enim  liodie  maris 
Ignari  renim  Romaooruin,  quam  Romania!  tives?  Invitusdico  nmqoam minus  noma  cognus- 
riiur  quam  Romas. 

(3)  After  the  description  o.  the  Capitol,  he  adds,  slalua;  erant  quot  sunt  niuiidl  provin- 
ces ;  ct  liahebat  qoaelibet  tintinuabulum  ad  colluni.  Kt  erant  ita  per  magi  cam  arteni  dhj 
pufitae,  ut  quando  aliqua  rcgio  Romano  imperio  lehellis  erat,  siaiiin  imago  dims  provincial 
vertebat  se  contra  illam  :  mule  tililiiinabiiluin  resouabat  quod  peudebai  ad  coliim  ;  tilucqiie 
vales  <  apitolii  qui  train  custodea  seuatui,  &c.  lie  mentions  an  e\am|de  of  tb«  Saxous  and 
simm,  who,  alter  they  had  been  suhdiied  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled:  tlntinnabiiliim  sonuit; 
sacerdos  qui  erat  In  speculo  in  hebdomads  senatorlbua  nuntiavli  ;  Agrippa  marched  hack  and 
reduced  the— Persians.    (Anonym.  In  Moutfancon,  p.  2!)",  '.".is  ) 

(ill  he  same  writer  allirms.  that  Virgil  captlis  a  Romania  Invlslbililer  exllt  h  itque  Ne  ipo- 
Hill.     A  Roman  magician,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  introduced   In  William  of  Malmsburj  ; 

(tie  fiestis  Regum  Anglorum,  iti>    ll>  p    86.)  and  in  the  lime  of  Flaintniua  Nana, si, 

in.!.)  ii  was  die  vulgar  belief  that  ihe  strangers  iint  liutln)  invoked  ihe  demons  for  the  dis- 
<  nvel  >■  oi  bidden  treasures, 

(5)  Anonym,  p.  289.      HOIItfailCOU  (p.  191  ")  jnslly  observes,  that  if  Alexander  DC  I'M'-'i'l- 

.o,  these  statues  cannot  be  ihe  work  ol  Pbidlua  (Olympiad  M.)  or  Pmileles,  (olympiad  104.) 

» lived  before  that  conqneroi    (Pliu    Hisl    Vatui   31. 19.) 

iii  William  of  Malmsbury  (lib.  ii  p.  86,  87.)  relates  a  marvdloni  discovery  (A  D  ,1048  | 
.!i  Pallas,  ilie  ion  of  Evander,  who  had  been  slain  by  rnroiia:  the  perpetuus  Igbl  In  his  sepal- 

.  lue     a  i  aim  epitaph  ■  ii»  <  nrpse,  \>  I  entire,  "i  a  young  gi  ml  ;  Hie  euorin wi i  in  Ills 

ist  (pectus  perioral   iugi  its),  &  c,     II  this  fable  rests  on  the  slightest  foundation,  w«  may 

pin  i in  bodies,  as  well  -i3  i in  statues*  ib<u  were  i » posed  to  the  all  In  a  u.uImi"U)  *#«■ 
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the  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  labourers,  in  digging  a  \ine- 
yard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of  the  Minerva;  but  the  impatient 
proprietor,  who  was  tormented  by  some  visits  of  curiosity,  restored  the 
unprofitable  marble  to  its  former  gntve.(l)  The  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in  length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  law-suit.  It  had 
been  found  under  a  partition -wall :  the  equitable  judge  had  pronounced, 
that  the  head  should  be  separated  from  the  body  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  contiguous  owners ,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been  executed,  if 
the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not 
rescued  the  Roman  hero  from  the  hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen. (2) 
But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were  gradually  dispelled  ;  and  the  peace- 
ful authority  of  Martin  the  Fifth  and  his  successors  restored  the  orna- 
ments of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
improvements  of  Rome,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  freedom  and  industry.  The  first  and  most 
natural  root  of  a  great  city  is  the  labour  and  populousness  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence,  of  manu- 
factures, and  of  foreign  trade.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolated  wilderness :  the  over- 
grown estates  of  the  princes  and  the  clergy,  are  cultivated  by  the  lazy 
hands  of  indigent  and  hopeless  vassals ;  and  the  scanty  harvests  are  con- 
fined or  exported  for  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly.  A  second  and  more 
artificial  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis,  is  the  residence  of  a  mon- 
arch, the  expense  of  a  luxurious  court,  and  the  tribute  of  dependent 
provinces.  Those  provinces  and  tributes  had  been  lost  in  the  fall  of  the 
empire  ;  and  if  some  streams  of  the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brasil 
have  been  attracted  by  the  Vatican,  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  the 
fees  of  office,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims  and  clients,  and  the  remnant  of 
ecclesiastical  taxes,  afford  a  poor  and  precarious  supply,  which  main- 
tains however  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  city.  The  population  of 
Rome,  far  below  the  measure  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  ;(3)  and  within 
the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  walls,  the  largest  portion  of  the  seven  hills 
is  overspread  with  vineyards  and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of 
the  modern  city  may  he  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the  government,  to  the 
influence  of  superstition.  Each  reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare)  has 
been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new  family,  enriched  by  the 
childless  pontiff,  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and  country.  The  palaces 
of  these  fortunate  nephews,  are  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance 
and  servitude;  the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
have  been  prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries  and  gardens 
are  decorated  with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or 
vanity  has  prompted  them  to  collect.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  were 
more  decently  employed  by  the  popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the 
Catholic  worship  ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious  foun- 
dations of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches,  since  these  lesser  stars  are 
eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most 
glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of  religion.  The 
fame  of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  is  ac- 
companied by  the  superior  merit  of  Bramante  and  Fontana,  of  Raphael 

(')  Propc  pott.icuiri  Minerva?,  statua  e?t  reenhtntis,  cojiis  caput  integrA  efligie  tantae  ma». 
nitndinis,  nt  sijua  omnia  excedal.  Qititlam  ail  planla.idos  arbores  scrobes  faciens  detexit. 
Ad  hoc  vi-endnm  cum  plnres  indies  magis  concurierent,  strepitnm  adeuntiiim  fastidiumque 
peir.e.  ns,  liorti  patromis  cougesta  Imum  toxit   (Poggius  <le  Varietatc  Fortunae,  p.  12.) 

(-')  see  (tie  Memorials  of  Flaminia  Vacca,  no.  5~.  p.  11,  12  at  the  end  of  the  Koma  A  lit  tea 
of  \anlnu    (1704.  in  quarto.) 

(5)  In  the  \ear  170!),  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  inclnding  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Jews)  amounted  to  one  bundled  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  eight  souls 
(I  abat,  Voyages  en  F.spagne  et  in  Italic,  torn.  iii.  i>.  217,  21S  )  In  1710,  they  had  increased 
to  one  hundred  forty  six  thousand   and  eisdity  ;   and  in    17o5,  1  left  them,  without  the  .lews, 

one  hundied  sixt]  ■  thousand  eight  bundled  and  ninety  nine.     1  ant  ignorant  WBCtu«?  lh<»y 

)w>r  since  (■'■imhuwiI  in  a  piogressive  6tate. 
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and  Michael-Angelo  ;  and  the  same  munificence  which  had  been  dis- 
played in  palaces  and  temples  was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and 
emulate  the  labours  of  antiquity.  Prostrate  obelisks  were  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  ;  of  the  eleven 
aqueducts  of  the  Ca?sars  and  consuls,  three  were  restored ;  the  artificial 
rivers  were  conducted  over  a  long  series  of  old,  or  of  new  arches,  to  dis- 
charge into  marble  basins  a  flood  of  salubrious  and  refreshing  waters  ; 
and  the  spectator,  impatient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  is  de- 
tained by  a  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  which  rises  between  two  lofty 
and  perpetual  fountains,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  map,  the  description,  the  monuments,  of  ancient  Rome  have  been 
elucidated  by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  :(1)  and 
the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  superstition,  but  of  empire,  are 
devoutly  visited  by  a  new  race  of  pilgrims,  from  the  remote,  and  once 
savage  countries  of  the  north. 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader,  the  attention  will  be  excited 
by  a  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  various 
causes  and  progressive  effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events 
most  interesting  in  human  annals  :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Cajsars,  who 
long  maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic;  the  disorder  of 
military  despotism  ;  the  rise,  establishment,  and  sects,  of  Christianity ; 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople ;  the  division  of  the  monarchy ;  the 
invasion  and  settlements  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ;  the 
institutions  of  the  civil  law ;  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet  ; 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes  ;  the  restoration  and  decay  of  the 
western  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades  of  the  Latins  in  the  east; 
the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire  ; 
the  state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in  the  middle  age.  The  historian 
may  applaud  the  importance  and  variety  of  his  subject  ;  but,  while  he  is 
conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often  accuse  the  deficiency 
of  his  materials.  It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  that  I  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life  ;  and  which,  however  inadequate  to  my  own 
wishes,  1  finally  deliver  to  the  curiosity  and  candour  of  the  public. 

Lausanne,  June  27,  1787. 

(4)  The  IV  re  Montfancon  distributes  tiis  own  observations  into  twenty  days,  lie  should  have 
stvled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  Ins  visits  to  the  different  |iaits  of  the  city,  (liiaiium  Itali- 
cum,  c.  8.- 20.  p  101—301.)  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of  ancient 
Home;  Ihe  first  efforts  of  Blnndiic,  Falvius,  Martianus,  and  I'aiinus,  the  lliperiol  labours  of 
I'yrrbna  I  igorius,  had  his  learning  been  equal  tn  his  labours  ;  the  writiugs  of  Ounphrius  Pan. 
viuius,  i|ni  oinnes  obsenravit,  and  the  recent  but  imperfect  hooks  of  lionatus  and  Nardiui. 
Vet  Montfancon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and  description  of  tbeolil  <  ity,  wbicli  must 
lie  attained  by  the  three  following  methods  :  I.  rhenftasnrriiiem  nl  the  space  and  intervals 
ol  the  inhis  2.  The  study  of  inscriptions  and  the  plan  a  "  here  tin  v  were  found.  S.  I  he 
investigation  of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries,  of  the  middle  ages,  which   name  tmj  spot  or 

building  oi    Koine.    The  laborious  woik,  such  as  M n  desired,  must  lie  prou I  i>v 

punch  01  public  iniiniiiM-me  ;  but  the  gieai  modern  pi  m  nl  Solli  (A.  D.  1748}  would  fuwiub 
s  s'dm  .mil  accurate  basis  for  the  aucieui  topography  ol  Koine. 


INDEX. 

*#*  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volume,  and  the  figures 
to  the  page. 


./A  BAN,  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  his 
widow,  iii.  460. 

Abassides,  elevation  of  the  house  of, 
to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 
iii.  514. 

Abdailah,the  Saracen,  his  excursion 
to  plunder  the  fair  of  Abyla,  iii.  463.  His 
African  expedition,  ib. 

Abdalmalek,  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 
refuses  tribute  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  establishes  a  national 
mint,  iii.  505. 

Abdalrahman,  the  Saracen,  establishes 
his  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  iii.  515. 
Splendour  of  his  court,  516.  His  esti- 
mate of  his  happiness,  517. 

Abdelaziz,  the  Saracen,  ti  is  treaty  with 
Theodemir  the  Gothic  prince  of  Spain, 
iii.  494.     His  death,  496. 

Abderame,  his  expedition  to  France, 
and  victories  there,  iii.  510.  His  death, 
512. 

Abdol  Motalleb,  the  grandfather  of 
the  prophet  Mahomet,  his  history,  iii. 
405. 

Abgarus,  inquiry  into  the  authenticity 
of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus  Christ, 
iii.  353. 

the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent 

in  chains  to  Rome,  i.  125. 

Ahlavius,  the  confidential  prefect  un- 
der Constantine  the  Great,  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  on  that  emperor's 
death,  i.  396.    Is  put  to  death,  397. 

Abu  Ayub,  his  history,  and  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Maho- 
metans, iii.  504.  iv.  379. 

Abubeker,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is 
one  of  his  first  converts,  iii.  417.  Flies 
from  Mecca  with  him,  119.  Succeeds 
Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  438. 
His  character,  4-16. 

Abu  Caab  commands  the  Andalusian 
Moors  who  subdued  the  island  of  Crete, 
iii,  524. 

.  Sophian,  prince  of  Mecca,  con- 
spires the  death  of  Mahomet,  iii,  419. 
Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud,423,424.  Be- 
sieges Medina  without  success,  ib.  Sur- 
rendei  Mahomet,  and  receives 

him  aa  a  prophet . 

Taber,  the  Carmathian,  pillages 

Mecca,  iii.  581. 

Abulfeda  bis  account  of  the  splendour 
of  the  caliph  Moctader,  iii.  516. 

Abulpharagius,  prim.  itei  a 

Jacobites,  some  account  <>t.  Hi,  800.    1  lis 

lium  on  wisdom  and  learning.  SJ  3. 

Abundantius,  general  of  the  east,  and 
patron  ui  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  is  dis- 
^i aced  and  exiled  by  him,  ii. 8 

Abyla,  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the 

Saracens,  iii,  463. 

VI  -  is  -I  ia,  the  inhabitants  of,  desci  ib- 
ed.  iii.  133.    Their  alliance  with  the  em- 

V.lL.   IV. 


peror  Justinian,  ib.    Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of,  306. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  an  uncom- 
mon instance  of  episcopal  benevolence, 
ii.  827. 

Achaia,  its  extent,  i.  15. 

Acre,  the  memorable  siege  of,  by  the 
crusaders,  iv.  116.     Final  loss  of,  176. 

Actions,  institutes  of  Justinian  re- 
specting, iii.  196. 

Actium,  a  review  of  Koiuan  affairs 
after  the  battle  of,  i.  37. 

Adauctus,  the  only  martyr  of  distinc- 
tion during  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian, i.  342. 

Adolphus,  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings 
him  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  ii.  277. 
Is  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the 
new  emperor  Attains,  2S1.  Succeeds  his 
brother  as  king  of  the  Goths,  and  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Honorius,  290. 

Adoption,  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the 
Greek  empire,  iv.  131,  note. 

Adoration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  cus-- 
torn  of,  and  derivation  of  the  term,  iv.  1.1. 

Adorno,  the  Genoese  governor  of  Pho- 
caea,  conveys  Auiurath  II.  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  iv.  306. 

Adi  iau  I.  pope,  his  alliance  with  C  har- 
lemagne  against  the  Lombards,  iii.  365. 
His  reception  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome, 
368.  Asserts  the  fictitious  donation  of 
Constantine  the_  Great, 

Adultery,  distinctions  of,  and  how  pu- 
nished by  Augustus,  iii.  202.  By  the 
Christian  emperors, 

JE\\n  Capitolina  founded  on  Mount 
Sinn  by  Hadrian,  i, 

iKIius  Patus,  bis  Tripartite,  the  oldest 
work  nl  Roman  jurisprudence,  iii,  171. 

/Kniilianiis,  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Maesia,  routs  the  barbarous  invaders  of 
the  empire,  and  is  declared  emperor  by 
his  troops,  i,  151. 

ASneas  of  Gaza,  bis  attestation  of  the 

miraculous  gift  ol  speei  b  1 

ors  oi  'J  i  lasa,  whose  tongues 
bad  been  cut  out ,  ii.  438. 

Silvius,  his  account  of  the  iui- 
il    Hi  v    nt    a    European    crusade 
against  the  Turks,  iv.  882.    1 1>-  i 
on  i lie  destruction  of  ancient  buildings 
in  Rome.  444,  note. 

.Era  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochal 
in,  pointed  oat,  iii.  61. 

Gelalaean  of  the  Turks,  when 

settled,  iv.  105. 

iiibute,  in  tbi' eastern  empire, 
what,  iii.  42. 

i         .  surnamed  tbe  A1  ln-ivt.  b 
racter  and  adventures,  i.   . 
note. 

the  Roman  general  <m 

lentiuian  III.  his  character,  ii.  S3.'     His 
treacheroui  scheme  to  rum  uouni  Bom- 

II  u 
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face,  332.  Is  forced  to  retire  into  Pau- 
nonia,  338.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns 
into  the  empire,  343,  Seizes  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  western  empire,  361. 
His  character  as  given  by  Reuatus,  a 
contemporary  historian,  362.  Employs 
the  Huns  and  Alani  in  the  defence  of 
Gaul,  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  The- 
odoric,  361.  liaises  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
369.  Battle  of  Chalons,  370.  His  pru- 
dence on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila, 
377.     Is  murdered  by  Valentinian,  380. 

Africa,  its  situation  and  revolutions,  i. 
16.  Great  revenue  raised  from,  by  the 
Romans,  96.  Progress  of  Christianity 
there,  301. 

is   distracted    with    religious 

discord  in  the  time  of  Corisfantine  the 
(treat,  i.  463.  Character  and  revolt  of 
the  Circumcellions,496.  Oppressions  of, 
under  the  government  of  count  Roma- 
nus,  ii.  112.     General  state  of  Africa,  115. 

revolt  of  count  Boniface  there, 

ii.  332.  Arrival  of  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  333-  Persecution  of  the  Doria- 
tists,  3.34.  Devastations  of,  by  the  Van- 
dals, 336.  Carthage  surprised  by  Gen- 
seric. 339.  Persecution  ol  the  Catholics, 
433. 

expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  iii. 

&1.  Is  recovered  by  the  Romans,  73. 
The  government  of,  settled  by  Justinian, 
74.  Revolt  of  the  troops  there,  under 
Stoza,  135.     Devastation  of  the  war,  137. 

invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens, 

iii.  481.  Conquest  of,  l>y  Akb'ah,  4S4. 
Decline  and  extinction  of  Christianity 
there,  499.  Revolt  and  independence  of 
the  Saracens  there,  532. 

Aglabites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  iii. 
532. 

Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  patronizes  St. 
Boniface,  i.  343. 

Agricola,  reviewof  his  conduct  in  Bri- 
tain, i.  3. 

Agriculture,  great  improvement  of,  in 
the  western  countries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, i.  32.  State  of,  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire, under  Justinian,  iii.  35. 

Ajax,  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distin- 
guished, i.352. 

Aiznadin,  battle  of,  between  the  Sa- 
racens and  the  Greeks,  iii,  458. 

Akbah,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in 
Africa,  iii.  484. 

Alani,  occasion  of  these  people  invad- 
ing Asia,  i.  193.  Conquest  of,  by  the 
Huns,  it.  138.  Join  the  Goths  who  had 
emigrated  into  Thrace,  149.  See  Goths 
and  Vandals. 

Alaric,  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war 
under Theodosi us  the  Great,  ii.  195.  Be- 
comes the  leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt, 
and  ravages  Greece,  233.  Escapes  from 
Stilicho,  235.  Is  appointed  master-ge- 
neral of  the  eastern  Illyricum,  236.  His 
invasion  of  Italy,  237.  Is  defeated  by 
Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  241.  Is  driven  out 
of  Italy,  242.  Is,  by  treaty  with  Honorius, 
declared  master-general  of  the  Roman 
armies  throughout  the  prefecture  of  Il- 
lyricum, 254.  His  pleas  and  motives  for 
inarching  to  Rome,  261.  Encamps  un- 
der the  walls  of  that  city,  262.  Accepts 
a  ransom,  and  raises  the  siege,  277.  His 
negotiation  with  the  emperor  Honorius, 
278.  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  280. 
Places  Attains  on  the  imperial  throne, 
281.  Degrades  him,  2S3.  Seizes  the  city 
ol  Rome,  ib.     His  sack  of  Rome  com- 


pared with  that  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  287.  Retires  from  Rome,  and  rava- 
ges Italy,  288.    His  death  and  burial,  290. 

Alaric  II.  king  of  the  Goths,  his  over- 
throw by  Clovis  king  of  the  Eranks,  ii. 
452. 

Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  revolt 
and  government  of  Rome,  iii.  386. 

Albigeois  of  Erance,  persecution  of, 
iv.  37. 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  his- 
tory, iii.  209.  His  alliance  with  the 
Avars  against  the  Gepida;,210.  Reduces 
the  Gepida%  211.  He  undertakes  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  ib.  Overruns  what  is 
now  called  Lombard)*,  213.  Assumes  the 
regal  title  there,  ib.  Takes  Pavia,  and 
makes  it  his  capital  city,  214.  Is  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  his  queen  Ro- 
samond, 215. 

Alchemy,  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  de- 
stroyed by  Diocletian,  i.  218. 

Aiectus  murders  Carausius,  and  usurps 
his  stations,  i.  214. 

Alemanni,  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit 
of,  i.  154.  Are  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
senate  and  people,  155.  Invade  the  em- 
pire under  Aurelian,  176.  Are  totally 
routed,  177.  Gaul  delivered  from  their 
depredations  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 
216. 

. invade  and  establish  them- 
selves in  Gaul,  i.  427.  Are  defeated  at 
Strasburgh  by  Julian,  431.  Are  reduced 
by  Julian  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the 
Rhine,  433.  Invade  Gaul  under  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  iii.  103.  Are  reduced 
oyJovinus,  104.  And  chastised  by  Va- 
lentinian, ib. 

are  subdued  by  Clovis  king 


of  the  Franks,  ii.  417. 

Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the 
Saracens,  iii.  40'S.  Is  recovered  by  the 
Greeks,  536.  Is  taken  and  sacked  by  Ta- 
merlane, iv.  294. 

Alexander  III.  pope,  establishes  the 
Papal  election  in  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, iv.  401. 

■ archbishop  of  Alexandria, 

excommunicates  Arius  for  his  heresy, 
i.  470. 

Servirus,  is  declared  Caesar 

by  the  emperor  Elagabulus,  i.  89.  Is 
raised  to  the  throne,  90.  Examination 
into  his  pretended  victory  over  Artax- 
erxes,  125.  Shewed  a  regard  for  the 
Christian  religion,  331. 

Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there, 
by  Older  of  the  emperor  Caracalla,  i.  82. 
The  city  described,  167.  Is  ruined  by 
ridiculous  intestine  commotions,  168. 
By  famine  and  pestilence,  ib.  Is  besieged 
and  taken  by  Diocletian,  217.  The 
Christian  theology  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tematical form  in  the  school  of,  2S9. 
Number  of  martyrs  who  suffered  there  in 
the  persecution  by  Decias,  323. 

■ — —  the  theological  system  of 

Plato  taught  in  the  school  of,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews  there,  i.  466.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  Tri- 
nity, agitated  in  the  philosophic  and 
Christian  schools  of,  468.  170.  History 
of  the  archbishop  St.  Athanasius,  481. 
Outrages  attending  bis  expulsion,  and 
the  establishment  of  bis  successor, 
George  of  Cappadocia,  489,  490.  The  city 
distracted  by  pious  tactions,  193.  Dis- 
graceful life  and  tragical  death  of  George 
of  Cappadocia,  ii.  46,  47.    Restoration  of 


Athanasius,43.  Athanasius  banished  by 
Julian,  49.  Suffers  greatly  by  an  earth- 
quake, 126'. 

history  of  the  temple  of 

Serapis  there,  ii.  206.  This  temple,  and 
the  famous  library,  destroyed  by  bishop 
Theophilus,  207. 

is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Sa- 
racen, iii.  477.  The  famous  library  de- 
stroyed, 473. 

Alexius  Angelus,  his  usurpation  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  character,  iv.  183. 
Flies  before  the  Crusaders,  193. 

Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  emperorof  Con- 
stantinople, iii.  340.  New  titles  of  dig- 
nity invented  by  him,  iv.  11.  Battle  of 
Durazzo,  78.  Solicits  the  aid  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.  80. 

1  I.  Comnenus,  emperorof  Con- 

stantinople, solicits  the  aid  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes  against  the  Turks,  iv.  114. 
Hissuspicious  policy  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Crusaders,  130.  Exacts  homage  from 
them,  131.  Profits  by  the  success  of  the 
Crusaders,  151. 

"  II.    Comnenus,   emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii.  343. 

Strategopulus,  the  Greek  ge- 
neral, retakes  Constantinople  from  the 
Latins,  iv.  221. 

'■ —  the  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  his 

escape  from  his  uncle,  who  hacf  deposed 
his  father,  iv.  183.  His  treaty  with  the 
crusaders  for  his  restoration,  189.  Re- 
storation of  his  father,  195.  His  death, 
198. 

Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  iii.  298. 

Algebra,  by  whom  invented,  iii.  520. 

Aii  joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical 
mission,  iii.  417.  His  heroism,  425.  His 
character,  435.  Is  chosen  caliph  of  the 
Saracens,  4AH.  Devotion  paid  at  his 
tomb,  440.     His  posterity,  ib. 

Aligern  defends  dims,  for  his  brother 
Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  iii.  151.  Is  re- 
duced, 152. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his 
reign,  iv.  99. 

Alypius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  com- 
missioned by  the  emperor  Julian  tore- 
build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  89. 

Amala,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  high 
credit  among  them,  i.  141). 

Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  her  his- 
tory and  character,  iii.  81.  Her  death, 
h2. 

Amalphi,  description  of  the  city,  and 
its  commerce,  iv.  72. 

Amazons,  improbability  of  any  society 
of,  i.  185.  note. 

Ambition,  reflections  on  the  violence, 
and  various  operations  of  thai  passion, 
iii.  350. 

Ambrose,  St.  compose,  d  treatise  on 

the  Ti  inity,  foi  Lbe  u< t  1  he  emperor 

Gratian,  Li.  166.  note.  His  birth,  and 
promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mi- 
lan, 179.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship  of 
th«'  empress  Justina,  180.  Refuses  <'!)«■- 
dience  to  the  imperial  power,  188.  <  on- 
trols  tin-  emperoi  Theodoi  ius,  191 .  Im- 
poses penance  on  Thcodosiua  for  his 
cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  ib. 
Employs  his  influence  ovei  Gratian  and 
Tbeodosius,  to  inspire  them  with  max- 
ims ol  perset  ution,  199.  Opposes  Sun- 
tnachus,  the  advoi  ate  for  the  old  Pagan 
■ii,  *"-'.    Comforts  the  citizens  ol 
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Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged 
by  Radagaisus,  ii.  248. 

Amida,-  siege  of,  by  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  i.  424.  Receives  the  fugitive  in- 
lml.it .111 1  s  ofNisibis,  ii.  81.  Is  besieged 
and  taken  by  Cabades  king  of  Persia.'iii. 
55. 

Amir,  prince  of  Iona,  his  character, 
and  passage  into  Europe,  iv.  278. 

Ammianus  the  historian,  his  religious 
character  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  i. 
479.  His  remark  on  the  enmity  of  chris- 
tians towards  each  other,  498.  His  ac- 
count of  the  fiery  obstructions  to  restor- 
ing the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  40.  His 
account  of  the  hostile  contest  of  Dama- 
sus  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of 
Rome,  101.  Testimony  in  favour  of  his 
historical  merit,  159.  His  character  of 
the  nobles  of  Rome,  266. 

Ammonius,  the  mathematician,  his 
measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Rome,  ii. 
274. 

; the  monk  of  Alexandria, 

his  martyrdom,  iii.  272. 

Amorium,  siege  and  destruction  of,  by 
the  caliph  Motassem,  iii.  529. 

Amphilocus,  bishop  of  Iconium,  gains 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius  by 
an  orthodox  bon  mot,  ii.  171. 

Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description 
of,  i.  206.  iv.  446. 

Amrou,   his   birth  and  character,  iii. 

472.  His  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt, 

473.  His  administration  there,  479.  His 
description  of  the  country,  480. 

Amurath  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his 
reign,  iv.  280. 

II.  sultan,  his  reign  and  cha- 
racter, iv.  343. 

Anachorets,  in  monkish  history,  de- 
scribed, ii.  427. 

Anacletus.pope,  his  Jewish  extraction, 
iv.  406. 

Anastasius  I.  marries  the  empress  Ari- 
adne, iii.  3.  His  war  with  Theodoric, 
the  Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy,  10.  His 
economy  celebrated,  40.  His  long  wali 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  51.  Is 
humbled  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  286. 

"    '     II.  emperor  of  (  onstanti- 

nople,  iii.  318.  His  preparations  of  de- 
fence against  the  Saracens 

— ■  St.  his  brief  history  and 

martyrdom,  iii.  2.50.  note. 

Anatho,  the  city  of,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  described,  261. 

Andalusia,  derivation  of  the  name  of 
that  province,  iii.  4s;i.  note. 

Andronicus.  president  of  I.vbia,  ex- 
communicated l>y  Synesius  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  i.  1  •:>. 

11  Comnenus,  bis  character, 

1  adventures^  iii.  14.  Seizes  the 
empire  ol  Constantinople, 849.  His  un- 
bappy  fate,  ib. 

1 — -  theelder,  emperorof  Con- 
stantinople, bis  superstition,  iv.848.  His 
wai  with  Ins  grandson. and  abdication. 

251.. 
1  the  youn  :,r,  emperor  of 

Constantinople, bis  licentious)  haracter, 
i  lis  civil  wai  agaiast  ins  grand- 
father, ib.   His  Is  vanquished 
and  wounded  by  sultan  Orchan,  877.  His 

private  application  to  pope  Bened t 

Home,  811. 
Angora,  battle  of,  between  Tameilane 
ixet ,  ii    186, 


456  rxDKx. 

Anianus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious 
anxiety  tor  the  relief  of  that  city,  when 
besieged  by  Attila  the  Hun,  ii.  369. 

Amcian  family  at  Rome,  brief  history 
of,  ii.  263. 

Anne  Comnena,  character  of  her  his- 
tory of  her  father,  Alexius  I.  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  iii.34y.  Her  conspiracy 
against  her  brother  John,  341. 

Anthemius,  emperor  of  tlie  west,  his 
descent  and  investiture  byLeo  the  Great, 
ii.401.  His  election  confirmed  at  Home, 
ib.  Is  killed  ni  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Ri- 
cimer,  410. 

prefect  of  the  east,  cha- 
racter of  his  administration,  in  the  mi- 
nority of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger,  ii.  322. 

the  architect,  instances  of 

his  great  knowledge  in  mechanics,  iii.  45. 
Forms  the  design  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  46. 

Anthony,  St.  father  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  his  history,  ii.  418. 

Anthropormorphites,  among  the  early 
Christians,  personifiers  of  the  Diety,  iii. 
863. 

Ant ioch,  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  i.  162.  Flourishing  state 
of  the  Christian  church  there,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  29.9. 

history  of  the  body  of  St.  Ba- 

bylas,  bishop  of,  ii.  45.  The  cathedral 
of,  shut  up,  and  its  wealth  confiscated, 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  46.  Licentious 
manners  of  the  citizens,  -53.  Popular 
discontents  during  the  residence  ot  Ju- 
lian there,  54. 

sedition  there,  against  the 

emperor  Theodosius,  ii.  188.  The  city 
pardoned,  189- 

is  taken,   and    ruined   by, 

Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  iii.  122.  Great 
destruction  there  by  an  earthquake,  162. 
Is  again  seized  by  Chosroes  II.  249. 

is  reduced  by  the  Saracens, 

and  ransomed,  iii.  469.  Is  recovered  by 
the  Greeks,  536. 

besieged  and  taken  by  the 

first  crusaders,  iv.  137. 

Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  her 
character,  iii.  65.  Examines  and  con- 
victs pope  Sylveriusot  treachery, 93.  Her 
activity  during  the  siege  of  Home,  94. 
Her  secret  history,  102.  Founds  a  con- 
vent for  her  retreat,  158. 

Antoninus,  a  Roman  refugee  at  the 
court  of  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  stimulates 
him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, i.  423. 

—    Pius,    his   character,   and 

that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i.  5.  Is 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  47. 

■ —  Marcus,  his  defensive  wars, 

i.  6.  Is  adopted  by  Pius  at  the  instance 
of  Hadrian,  47.  His  character,  51.  His 
war  against  the  united  Germans,  141. 
Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in  favour  of 
the  Christians,  329. 

Aper,  Ariius,  pifetorian  prefect,  and 
father-in-law  to  the  emperor  Nnruerian, 
is  killed  by  Diocletian  as  the  presumptive 
murderer  of  that  prince,  i.  208. 

Apharban,  the  Persian,  his  embassy 
from  Narses  king  of  Persia,  to  the  em- 
peror Galerius,  i.  222. 

Apocalypse,  why  now  admitted  into 
the  canon  (if  the  Scriptures,  i.  278.  note. 

Apocaucus,  admiral  of  Constantino- 


ple, his  confederacy  against  John  Can- 
tacuzene,  iv.  254.     His  death,  . 

Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his 
hypothesis  of  the  divine  incarnation  of 
Jesis  Christ,  iii.  269. 

: —  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 

butchers  his  flock  in  defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  iii. 
804. 

Apolloniusof  Tyana,  his  doubtful  cha- 
racter, i.  182.  note. 

Apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
how  this  custom  was  introduced,  i.  42. 

Aspimar  dethrones  Leontius  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  usurps  his  place, 
iii.  316. 

Apulia  is  conquered  by  the  Normans, 
iv.  65.  Is  confirmed  to  them  by  Papal 
grant,  68. 

Aquileia,  besieged  by  the  emperor 
Maximin,  i.  110.  Is  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  374. 

Aquitain  is  settled  by  the  Goths,  under 
their  king  Wallia,  ii.  301.  Is  conquered 
by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  454. 

Arabia,  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate, 
iii.  393.  Its  division  into  the  Sandy,  the 
Stony,  and  the  Happv,  ib.  The  pasto- 
ral Arabs,  394.  Their  horses  and  camels, 
ib.  Cities  of,  395.  Manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Arabs,  397.  Their  language, 
400.  Their  benevolence,  401.  History 
and  description  of  the  Caaba  of  Mecca, 
402.  Religions,  403.  Life  and  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  406.  Conquest  of,  by  Ma- 
homet, 427.  Character  of  the  caliphs, 
446.  Rapid  conquests  of,  447.  Limits 
of  their  conquests,  502.  Three  caliphs 
established,  515.  Introduction  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Arabians,  518.  Their 
progress  in  the  sciences,  519.  Their  lite- 
rary deficiences,  521.  Decline  and  fall 
of  the  caliphs,  531,  532. 

Arbetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantina 
the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement  to  op- 
pose the  usurper  Procopius,  ii.  92. 

Arbogastes,  the  Frank,  his  military 
promotion  under  Theodosius  in  Gaul, 
and  conspiracy  against  Valentinian  the 
younger,  ii.  193.  Is  defeated  by  Theodo- 
sius, and  kills  himself,  197. 

Arcadius,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius, succeeds  to  the  empire  of  the  east, 
ii.  217.  His  magnificence,  306-  Extent 
of  his  dominions,  307.  Administration 
of  his  favourite  eunuch  Eutropius,  ib. 
His  cruel  law  against  treason,  310.  Signs 
the  condemnation  of£utropius,313.  His 
interview  with  the  revoiters  Trihigild 
and  Gainas,  314.  His  death,  and  sup- 
posed testament,  321. 

Architecture,  Roman,  the  general 
magnificence  of,  indicated  by  the  exist- 
ing ruins,  i.  27. 

Ardaburius,  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to 
reduce  the  usurper  John,  ii.  330. 

Argonauts,  the  object  of  their  expedi- 
tion to  Colchos,  iii.  125. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  character,  and 
marriage  afterward  with  Anastasius,  iii. 
3. 

Arii,  atribe  of  the  Lygians,  their  ter- 
rific mode  of  waging  war,  i.  197. 

Arinthaeus  is  appointed  general  of  the 
horse  by  the  emperor  Julian  on  his  Per- 
sian expedition,  ii.  60.  Distinguishes 
himself  against  the  usurper  Procopius,92. 

Ariovistus   seizes    two-thirds   of    the 
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lands  of  the  Sequani  in  Gaul,  for  himself 
and  his  German  followers,  .»•  4f>l. 

Aristobulus,  principal. minister  of  the 
house  of  Cams,  is  received  nto  confi- 
dence by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  1.  210. 
Aristotle,  his  logic  better  adapted  to 
the  detection  of  error,  than  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  in.  520. 

Anus  is  excommunicated  tor  heretical 
notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  i.  47-) 
Strength  of  his  party, 471.  His  opinions 
examined  in  the  council  of  Nice,  472, 
Account  of  Arian  sects,  474.  C  ouncil  of 
Rimini,  476.  His  banishment  and  re- 
fill, 478.     His  suspicious  death,  lb. 

_I the  Arians  persecute  the  Catho- 
lics in  Africa,  ii.  483. 

Armenia  is  seized  by  Sapor  kins  of 
Persia,  i.  161.  Tiridates  restored,  219 
He  is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  220; 
Is  resigned  to  Tiridates  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Persians,  224. 

.  i,  rendered  tributary  to  Persia, 

en  the  death  ofTiridates,i.S99.  Charac- 
ter of  Arsaces  Tiranus,  lung  of,  and  ins 
conduct  toward  the  emperor  Ju  mil,  n. 
58.    Is  reduced   by  Sapor  to  a  Persian 

province,  116.  .  ,  ,.  .  . 

Armenia,  its  distractions  and  division 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans, 

ii    327 

' history  of  Christianity  there, 

iii.  302.  .         .   .    „r 

Armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  state  ot, 
under  the  emperor  Maurice,  ill.  242. 

Armorica,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  tree 
government  independent  on  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  803.  Submits  to  Clovis  king  of 
the  Franks,  449.    Settlement  of  Britons 

Armour,  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the 
Romans,  and  adopted  by  the  barbarians, 

ii.  19,9.  .     ,  .    ,  ■  ,  • 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy  and  his- 
tory, iv.  389.  ,  4I  , 
Arragon,  derivation  of  the  name  ot 
that  province,  i.  13.  note.                        , 
Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  ot, 

Colchos,  iii.  127.  •     I'- 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  Ins 
character,  and  disaffection  to  the  empe- 
ror Julian,  ii.  58.  Withdraws  histroops 
treacherously  from  the  Roman  service, 
6'8.     His  disastrous  end,  116. 

Arsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
excommunicates  the  emperor  Michael 
Palaeologus,  iv.  236.  Faction  of  the  Ar- 
senates, 237.  .  ,  , 
Artaban,  king  of  Partlna,  is  defeated 
and  slain  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  i. 

118.  .  .     .    4l 

his   conspiracy  against   the 

emperor  Justinian,  iii.  145.    Isintrusted 


with  the  conduct  ot  the  armament  sent 
to  Italy,  147.  ,  .  ...  , 

Artasires,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposi  a 
by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation  ot  Ins 
own  subjects,  ii.  328. 

Art Avasdes,his revolt  again. t  tnet  rreeii 
emperoi  (  onstantine  V.  at  Constanti- 
nople, in.  857.  _ 

Artaxerxes  restores  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy,  i.  118.      Prohibits  every  worship 

but  that  ot  Zoroaster  182.  Hiswarwith 
the  Romans,  125.  His  charai  tei  and 
maxima,  i  :','. 

ArtemiuB,  duke  of  Egypt  under  <  on- 
stantius,  is  condemned  to  death  under 
Julian,  foi  i  rut  i i y  and  corruption!  ii,  18. 


Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  his  history 
obscured  by  monkish  fictions,  n.  475. 

Arvandus,  praetorian  prefeel  of  bail  I, 
his  trial  and  condenination  by  the  Ko- 
man  senate,  ii.  406.  _    .-^ 

Ascalon,  battle  of,  between  Godfrey 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sultan  of 
Fgvpt,  iv.  145.  .  , 

Ascetics,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  ac- 
count of,  ii-  417.  ,    ,  ...     ,, 

Asclepiodatus  reduces  and  kills  the 
British  usurper  Alectus,  l.  215. 

Asia,  summary  view  ot  the  revolutions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  l.  117. 

Minor  described,  i.  15.     Amount 

of  its  tribute  to  Rome,  96.  Is  conquered 
bv  the  Turks,  iv.  107.  . 

Asiarch,  the  nat  nee  of  this  office  among 

the  ancient  Pagans,  i.  296.  note.  . 

Aspar  is  commissioned  by  Iheodosms 
the  younger  to  conduct  Valentiman  111. 
to  Italy,  ii.  330.  Places  his  steward  Leo 
on  the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire,400. 
He  and  his  sons  murdered  by  Leo,  in.  2. 

Assassins,  the  principality  of,  destroy- 
ed by  the  Moguls,  iv.  270. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  abolished 
underthe  Roman  emperors,  i.  41.  Ihe 
nature  of,  among  the  ancieut  Germans, 
134 

Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  ii. 

61.  Is  invaded  by  the  emperor  Julian, 

62.  His  retreat,  72. 
Astarte,  her  image  brought  from  Car- 
thage to  Home,  as  a  spouse  for  Elagaba- 
lus,  i.  88.  .        . 

Astolphus.  king  of  the  Lombards,  takes 
the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  attacks  Koine 
iii.  354.     Is    repelled   by  Pepm   king   of 
France,  355.  . 

Astrology,  why  cultivated  by  the  Ara- 
bian astronomers,  iii.  520. 

Athalaric,  the  son  of  Amalasontlia 
queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and  cha- 
racter, iii.  81.  ,  .       ,  .    .    ,  . 

Athanaric  the  Gothic  chief,  Ins  war 
against  the  emperor  Valens.ii.  LSI.  His 
alliance  with  Theodosius,  bis  death  an  I 
funeral,  161. 

Atbanasius,  St.  confesses  Ins  undei 
Standing  bewildered  by  meditating  OH 
the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  i.468.  Gen.  - 
ral  view  ot  Ins  opinions,  473.  Is  banisli- 
ed,478.  His  character  and  adventure*. 
461.  ii.4S.  84.99.  Was  not  the  authoi  n( 
the  famous  creed  under  bis  name,  137. 
note.  ,       ,  ,, 

patriarch  or  (  onstanti- 
nople,  his  contests  with  the  Greek  em- 
peror Adronicusthe  elder,  iv.  218. 

Athenais,  daughter  pi  the  philosopher 
Leontius.    See  Eudocia. 

Athens,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why 
laid  to  have  been  spared  by  the  Goths,  i. 
u;t.  Naval  strength  ot  the  republic  of, 
during  its  prosperity,  261,  note. 

is  h,ul  undei  contribution  by 

Alanc  the  Goth,  ii.  233. 

review    ot     the    philosophical 

history  of,  iii.  56.  The  si  bonis  of,  si- 
1,.,,,  ,.|  b]  the  emperoi  Justinian,  59. 

revolutions  of,  after  the  cru- 

sades,  and  lis  present  state,  iv   M6. 

Athos,  mount ,  beatific  t  isious  ol  the 
monks  of,  iv.  9  &. 

Atlantic  ocean, det  ivation  ot  its  name, 
i.  17. 

Attacotti,  n  i  i  tribe  ot  >  an- 

oibals,  account  ot  »i  U0» 
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Attains,  prefect  of  Rome,  is  chosen 
emperor  by  the  senate,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Alaric,  ii.  2S1.  Is  publicly  de- 
graded, 282.    His  future  fortune,  297. 

■ a  noble  youth  of  Auvergne, 

bis  adventures,  ii.  465. 

Attila,  the  Hun,  ii.  343.  Description 
of  his  person  and  character,  344.  His 
conquests,  345.  His  treatment  of  his 
captives,  349.  Imposes  terms  of  peace  on 
Theodosius  the  younger,  351.  Oppresses 
Theodosius  by  his  ambassadors,  353.  De- 
scription of  his  royal  residence,  356.  His 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodo- 
sius, ib.  His  behaviour  on  discovering 
the  scbenie  of  Theodosius  to  get  him  as- 
sassinated, 359.  His  haughty  messages 
to  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west,  361. 
His  invasion  of  Gaul,  368.  His  oration 
to  his  troops  on  the  approach  of  iEtius 
and  Theodoric,  371.  Battle  of  Chalons, 
372.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  374.  His 
retreat  purchased  by  Valentinian,  377. 
His  death,  378. 

Atys  and  Cybele,  the  fable  of,  allego- 
rized by  the  pen  of  Julian,  ii.  26. 

Avars  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  tii. 
113.  Their  embassy  to  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, ib.  Their  conquests  in  Poland 
and  Germany,  114.  Their  embassy  to 
Justin  II.  208.  They  join  the  Lombards 
against  the  Gepidae,  210.  Pride,  policy, 
and  power,  of  their  chagan  Baian,  239. 
Their  conquests,  240.  Invest  Constan- 
tinople, 258. 

Averroes,  his  religious  infidelity,  how 
far  justifiable,  iii.  521.  note. 

Aversa,  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a 
settlement  for  the  Normans,  iv.  64. 

Augurs,  Roman,  their  number  and  pe- 
culiar office,  ii.  200. 

Augustin,  his  account  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  ii. 
214.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the  Goths 
in  the  sacking  of  Rome,  2S4.  Approves 
the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of  Afri- 
ca, 334.  His  death,  character,  and  writ- 
ings, 336.  History  of  his  relics,  iii.  73. 
note. 

Augustulus,  son  of  the  patrician  Ores- 
tes, is  chosen  emperor  of  the  west,  ii.  412. 
Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  ib.  His  banish- 
ment to  the  Lucullan  villa  in  Campania, 
414. 

Augustus,  emperor,  his  moderate  ex- 
ercise of  power,  i.  1.  Is  imitated  by  his 
successors,  2.  His  naval  regulations,  12. 
His  division  of  Gaul,  13.  His  situation 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,37.  Here- 
forms  the  senate,  ib.  Procures  a  sena- 
torial grant  of  the  imperial  dignity,  38. 
Division  of  the  provinces  between  him 
and  the  senate,  39.  Is  allowed  his  mili- 
tary comman. Is  and  guards  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  ib.  Obtains  the  consular  and 
tribunitian  offices  for  life,  40.  His  cha- 
racter and  polity,  43.  Adopts  Tiberius, 
45.  Forms  an  accurate  register  of  the 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  empire,  96. 
Taxes  instituted  by  him,  97.  His  naval 
establishments  at  Ravenna,  ii.  244. 

— and  Caesar,  those  titles  ex- 
plained and  discriminated,  i.  43. 

Avienus,  bis  character  and  embassy 
from  Valentinian  III.  to  Attila  king  of 
the  Huns,  ii.  377. 

Avignon,  the  holy  see  how  transferred 
fi  :i  Rome  to  that  city,  iv.  404.  Return 
of  Pope  Urban  V.  to  Rom 

Avitus,   his  embassy  from  Otitis   to 


Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  365, 
Assumes  the  empire,  387.  His  deposi- 
tion and  death,  391. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  his  birth  and  ser- 
vices, i.  174.  His  expedition  against  Pal- 
myra, 182.  His  triumph,  185.  His  cru- 
elty and  death,  188. 

Aurengzebe,  account  of  his  immense 
camp,  i.  124.  note. 

Auieolusis  invested  with  the  purple  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  i.  169. 

Ausonius,  the  tutor  of  the  emperor 
Gratian,  his  promotion,  ii.  166.  note. 

Aiitharus,  king  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks,  iii.  220. 
His  adventurous  gallantry,  223. 

Autun,  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plun- 
dered by  *he  legions  in  Gaul,  i.  180. 

Auvergne,  province  and  city  of,  in 
Gaul,  revolutions  of,  ii.  464. 

Auxiliaries,  barbarian,  fatal  conse- 
quences of  their  admission  into  the  Ro- 
man armies,  i.  372. 

Axuch,  a  Turkish  slave,  his  generous 
friendship  to  the  princess  Anne  Comne- 
na,  iii.  341.  And  to  Manuel  Comnenus, 
342. 

Azimuntium,  the  citizens  of,  defend 
their  privileges  against  Peter,  brother  of 
the  eastern  emperor  Maurice,  iii.  242. 

Azimus,  remarkable  spirit  shewn  by 
the  citizens  of,  against  Attila  and  his 
Huns,  ii,  352. 

Baalbec,  description  of  the  ruins  of, 
iii.  464. 

Babylas,  St.  bishop  of  Antioch,  his 
posthumous  history,  ii.  45. 

Bagaudae,  in  Gaul,  revolt  of,  its  occa- 
sion, and  suppression  by  Maximian,  i. 
212. 

Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of 
the  Abassides,  iii.  515.  Derivation  ot  the 
name,  516.  note.  The  fallen  state  of  the 
caliphs  of,  534.  The  city  of,  stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Moguls,  iv.  270. 

Bahrain,  the  Persian  general,  his  cha- 
racter and  exploits,  iii.  234.  Is  provoked 
to  rebellion,  235.  Dethrones  Chosroes, 
236.    His  usurpation  anil  death,  237. 

Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride, 
policy,  and  power,  iii.  239.  His  perfidi- 
ous seizure  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum, 
240.  His  conquests,  ib.  His  treacherous 
attempt  to  seize  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
252.  Invests  Constantinople  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Persians,  258.   Retires,  259. 

Bajazet  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his 
reign,  iv.  281.  His  correspondence  with 
Tamerlane,  293.  Is  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  Tamerlane,  297.  Inquiry  into 
the  story  of  the  iron  cage,  ib.  His  sons, 
304. 

Balbinus  elected  joint  emperor  with 
Maxinius,  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaths 
of  the  two  Gordians,  i.  108. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  engages  in 
the  fourth  crusade,  iv.  185.  Is  chosen 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  206.  Is  taken 
prisoner  by  Calo-John,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, 211.    His  death,  212. 

II.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, iv.  216.  His  distresses  and  expedi- 
ents, 217.  His  expulsion  from  that  city, 
221. 

brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, accompanies  him  on  the  first  cru- 
sade, iy.  125.  Founds  the  principality  of 
EmV^.-i.  137. 

Baltic  sea,   progressive  subsidence  of 
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the  water  of,  i.  123.  note-.  How  ttic  Ro- 
man* acquired  .1  knowledge  of  the  naval 
powers  of,  ii.  107.  note. 

Baptism,  theory,  and  practice  of, 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  i,  450. 

Baibary,  the  name  of  that  country, 
whence  derived,  iii. 488.  note.  The  .Moors 
of,  converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith, 
489. 

Barhatin,  general  of  infantry  in  Gaul 
under  Julian,  his  misconduct,  1.  430. 

Bachochebas,  his  religion  against  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  i,  307. 

Bards,  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  a 
martial  enthusiasm  in  the  people,  i.  138. 

British,  their  peculiar  otlice  and 

duties,  ii.  478. 

Bardas,  Caesar,  one  of  the  restorers  of 
learning,  iv.  26. 

Bari  is  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  em- 
pires, iv.  60. 

Barlaain,  a  Calahrian  monk,  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Greek  theologians  about 
tin'  1  i  •_;  1 1 1  of  mount  Thabor,  iv.  259.  His 
embassy  to  Rome,  from  Andronicus  the 
younger,  31  I.  His  literary  character,  332. 

Basil  I.  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  iii.  327-  Reduces  the 
l'auliciaus,  iv.  34. 

II.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

iii.  334.  His  great  wealth,  iv.  43.  His 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  Bulgarians, 
ib. 

archbishop  of  Ca'sarea,  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  persecuted  by 
the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  UK).  Insults  lus 
friend  Gregory  Nazienzen,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  promotion,  172.  The  father 
of  I  he  monks  of  Pout  us,  420. 

Basiliscus,  brother  of  the  empress  Ve- 
rina,  is  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  armament  sent  against  the  Vandals 
in  Africa,  ii.  404.  His  tleet  destroyed  by 
Genseric,  405.  His  promotion  to  the 
empire,  and  death,  iii.  3. 

Bassianus,  high-priest  of  the  sun,  his 
parentage,  i.  80'.  Is  proclaimed  emperor 
ut  Emesa,  ib.    See  Elagabalus. 

brother-in-law  to  Constan- 
tine,  revolts  against  him,  i.  256. 

Bassora,  its  foundation  and  situation, 
iii.  450. 

Baths,  public,  of  Rome,  described,  ii. 
272. 

Batnae,  reception  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian there,  ii.  57. 

Beasts,  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced 
in  the  circus,  for  the  public  games  at 
Koine,  i.  205. 

Beau  sol  ne,  M.  de,  character  of  Ins  II  is- 
toire  Critique  du  Manicheisuie,  iii.  261. 
note. 

Beder,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet 
and  the  KLoreisIl  ol  Mecca,  iii.  423. 

Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of 
lite.  iii. 894. 

Bees,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their 
combs   and    ells,  in..r)is.  note. 

BclisaiiliS,  bis  lm  t  Ii  and  military  pro- 
motion, in.  64.  Is  appointed  by  Justi- 
nian to  con  unci  the  African  war,  65. 
Embarkation  ol  his  troops,  66.  Lands  in 
~  Defeats  <  I ner,  69.  Is  re- 
ceived into  Carthage,  70.  Sei  ond  defeat 
of Gelimer, 72-    Reductionol   Africa, 78. 

Surrender  ol  Gelimer,  76.    His  1 11- 

phaul  rel  urn  to  <  onstantinople,  ib.  Is 
declared  sole  consul,  77.  1  le  menai  es 
the  Ostrogoths  ol  Italy,  61.    He  seizes 


S'cily,  8.3.  Invades  Italy,  85.  Takes  N  1- 
jdes,  86.  He  enters  Rome,  88.  He  is 
besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ib.  The 
siege  raised,  96.  Causes  Constaiitiue, 
one  of  Ins  generals,  to  be  killed,  1)7.  Siege 
of  Ravenna, 99.  Takes  Ravenna  by  Stra- 
tagem, 100,  Returns  to  Constantinople, 
101.  His  character  and  behaviour,  ib. 
Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Antoinna.  102. 
His  disgrace  and  submission,  104.  Is  sent 

into  the  east  to  Oppose  Chosioes  king  of 

Persia,  1-3.  His  politic  reception  ol  the 
Persian   ambassadors,    ib.      His  second 

campaign  in  Italy,  No.  His  ineffectual 
attempt  t0  raise  t  be  siege  of  Rome,  112. 
1  >issuades  Tot  ila  from  destroying  Rome, 
113.  Recovers  the  city,  144.'  His  final 
recall  fcoin  Iialy.  t  + ..  Rescues  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Bulgarians,  157.  His 
disgrace  and  death,  158. 

Benefice,  in  feudal  language,  explain- 
ed, ii.  462. 

B.eneveotp,  battle  of,  between  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  Mointioy  the  Sicilian  usur 
per,  iv.  241. 

Beneventum,  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
siege  of,  iv.  62. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of 
riches  of  Constantinople,  iv.  8. 

Beraea,   of  Aleppo,   reception   of  the 

emperor  Julian  there,  ii.  57. 

Bernard,  St.  his  character  and  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  second  crusade, 
iv.  157.  His  character  of  the  Romans, 
339. 

Beryl ns,  account  of  the  law-school  es- 
tablished there,  i.  368,  Is  destroyed  by 
an  earl hquake,  iii.  It>'2. 

Bernier,  his  an  mint  of  the  camp  of 
Aurengzebe,  i.  124.  note. 

Bessarion,  cardinal,  his  character,  iv. 
335. 

Bessas,  governor  of  Rome  for  Justi- 
nian, his  rapacity  during  the  siege  ol  ibat 
city  by  Totila  the  Coth,  iii.  111.  Occa- 
sions the  loss  of  Rome,  142. 

Bezabde  is  taken  and  garrisoned  hy 
Sapor  king  of  Persia,  i.  426.  Is  ineffec- 
tually besieged  by  Constant  ius,  427. 

Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  deposes 
Ilonnoiiz  king  of  Persia,  iii.  235. 

Birthright,  the  least  invidious  of  nil 
human  distinctions,  i.  99. 

Bishops,  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, the  otlice  of,  explained,  i.  2S8.  Pro- 
gress of  episcopal  authority.  2s;i.  Assum- 
ed dignity  of  episcopal  government,  895. 

n  umber  ol,  at  t  he  t  one  of  (  ou- 
st an  tine  the  Great,  i.  45,'t.  Mode  nt  tin  ir 
election,  454.  Their  power  of  ordina- 
tion, 455.  The  ecclesiastical  revenue  of 
each  dioeess  bow  divided,  4-57.  Their 
civil  jurisdiction,  458.  Their  spiritual 
censures,  459.  Their  legislative  assem- 
blies, 461. 

rural,  their  rank  and  duties, 

i.  453. 

Bissextile,  superstitious  regard  to  tins 
year  by  the  Romans, 

Bithynia,   the   cities  of,  plundered   by 

the  Goths,  i 

Blemmyes,  theii  revoll  against  the  cm - 
peroi  I  Mot  lei  ian,  i.  217. 

I'm, .  ace,  Ins  loei  .ii  v  ,  harai  let .  >\   338. 

I'.oei  hius,  the  lex  il  Home, 

Ins  bistoi  v,  in.  17.  1 1 1>  nnpi  isoniueut 
and  death,  19. 

i  Guis- 
card,  his  charactei  and  uiilitarj  exploits, 
i  v.  79. 120,    His  route  to  (  onslftntiitnple 
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on  the  crusade,  1-29.  His  flattering  re- 
ception by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,  132.  Takes  Antioch,  and  obtains 
the  principality  of  it,  138.  His  subse- 
quent transactions  and  death,  151. 
Boniface,  St.  his  history,  i.  343. 

count,  the  Roman  general 

underValentinian  III.,  his  character,  ii. 
332.  Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  .Sit ins, 
ib.  His  repentance,  835.  Is  besieged, 
in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric  king  of  the 
Vandals,  336.  Returns  to  Italy,  and  is 
killed  byA",tius,338. 

VIII.,  pope,  his  violent  con- 
test with  Philipthe.  Fair,  king  of  France, 
and  his  character,  iv.  403.  Institutes  the 
jubilee,  404. 

marquis  of  Montferrat,  is 

chosen  general  of  the  fourth  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  iv.  188.  Is  made  king  of 
Macedonia,  207.  Is  killed  by  the  Bulga- 
rians, 213. 

Bosphorus,  revolutions  of  that  king- 
dom, i.  156.  Is  seized  by  the  Goths,  ib. 
The  strait  of,  described,  349. 

Bosra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  iii. 
456. 

Botheric,  the  imperial  general  in  Thes- 
salonica,  murdered  in  a  sedition,  ii.  190. 

Boucicault,  marshal. defends  Constan- 
tinople against  Bajazet,  iv.  2S6. 

Boulogne,  the  port  of,  recovered  from 
Carausius,  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  i. 
214. 

Bowides,  the  Persian  dynasty  of,  iii. 
534. 

Brancaleone,  senator  of  Rome,  his 
character,  iv.  395. 

Bretagne,  the  province  of,  in  Fiance, 
settled  by  Britons,  ii.  474.  note. 

Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquests 
of,  by  the  Romans,  i.  2.  Description  of, 
13.  Colonies  planted  in,  23.  note.  A 
colony  of  Vandals  settled  tliere  by  Pro- 
bus,  199.     Revolt  of  Carausius,  213. 

how  first  peopled,  ii.  10S.  In- 
vasions of,  by  the  .Scots  and  Picts,  110. 
Is  restored  to  peace  by  Theodosius,  111. 

revolt  of  Maxim  us  there,  ii. 

168.  Revolt  of  the  troops  there  against 
Honorius,  252.  Is  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 302.  State  of,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  303.  Descent  of  the  Saxons 
on,  471.  Establishment  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy, 472.  Warsin,ib.  Saxon  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  475.  Manners 
of  the  independent  Britons,  477.  De- 
scription of,  by  Procopius,  478. 

conversion  of  the  Britons  by  a 

mission  from  pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
iii.  228.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
received  there,  293. 

Brutus  the  Trojan,  his  colonization  of 
Britain,  now  given  up  by  intelligent  his- 
torians, ii.  108.  note. 

Buffon,  M.  his  extraordinary  burning 
mirrors,  iii.  45.  note. 

Bulgarians,  their  character,  iii.  108. 
Their  inroads  on  the  eastern  empire,  1 10. 
Invasion  of,  under  Zabergan,  156.  Re- 
pulsed by  Belisarius,  157. 

■ the  kingdom  of,  destroyed  by 

Basil  II.,  the  Greek  emperor,  iii.  334.  iv. 
43. 

revolt  of.  from  the  Greek 

empire,  and  submission  to  the  pope  of 
Rome,  iv.  182.  War  with  tiie  Greeks 
under  Calo-John,  210. 

Bull-feast,  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
described,  iv.  447. 


Burgundians,  their  settlement  on  the 
Elbe,  and  maxims  of  government,  ii.  105. 
Their  settlement  in  Gaul,  301.  Limits 
of  the  kingdom  of,  under  Gundobald, 
450.     Are  subdued  by  the  Franks,  451. 

Burnet,  character  of  his  Sacred  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  i.  279.  note. 

Burampooter,  source  of  that  river,  vi. 
292.  note. 

Bnsir,  in  Egypt,  four  several  places 
known  under  this  name,  iii.  614.  note. 

Buxurg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of 
Hormouz  king  of  Persia,  his  high  repu- 
tation, iii.  233.  note. 

Byzantine  historians,  list  and  charac- 
ter of,  iv.  333.  note. 

Byzantium,  siege  of,  by  the  emperor 
Severus,  i.  73.  Is  taken  by  Maxim  in,  254. 
Siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  262. 
Its  situation  described,  349.  By  whom 
founded,  ib,  note.    See  Constantinople. 

Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described, 
iii.  402.  The  idols  in,  destroyed  by  Ma- 
homet, 427. 

Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  besieges  and 
takes  Amida,  iii.  55.  Seizes  the  straits 
of  Caucasus,  56.  Vicissitudes  of  his  reign, 
116. 

Cadesia,  battle  of,  between  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Persians,  iii.  449. 

Cadijab,  her  marriage  with  Mahomet, 
iii.  406.  Is  converted  by  him  to  his  new 
religion,  417.  Her  death,  419.  Maho- 
met's veneration  for  her  memory,  434. 

Caecilian,  the  peace  of  the  church  in 
Africa  disturbed  bv  him  and  his  party,  i. 
464. 

Caecilius,  the  authority  of  his  account 
of  the  famous  vision  of  Constantine  tha 
Great,  inquired  into,  i.  445. 

Caelestian,  senator"!  Carthage,  his  dis- 
tress on  the  taking  of  that  city  by  Gen- 
seric, ii.  340. 

Caesar,  Julius,  his  inducement  to  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  i.  2.  Degrades  the 
senatorial  dignity,  37-  note.  Assume*  a 
place  among  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome, 
in  his  life  time,  42.  His  address  in  ap- 
peasing a  military  sedition,  94.  note.  His 
prudent  application  of  the  coronary  gold 
presented  to  him,  383. 

Caesar  and  Augustus,  those  titles  ex- 
plained and  discriminated,  i.43. 

Caesars,  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  phi- 
losophical fable  of  that  work  delineated, 
ii.  51. 

Caesarea,  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  162.  Is  re- 
duced by  the  Saracens,  iii.  470. 

Caliina,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of  the 
country,  iii.  487. 

Cairoan,  the  city  of,  founded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  iii.  486. 

Caled,  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  A- 
rabs  to  the  party  of  Mahomet,  iii.  426. 
His  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Mo- 
ta,  429.  His  victories  under  the  caliph 
Abubekar,  448.  Attends  the  Saracen 
army  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  456.  His 
valour  at  the  siege  of  Damascus,  457. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Aiznadin,  459.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
the  refugees  from  Damascus,  ib.  Joins 
in  plundering  the  fair  of  Abyla,  463. 
Commands  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of 
Yermuk,  465.     His  death,  471- 

( laledonia,  and  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
described,  ii.  108 
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Caledonian  war,  under  the  emperor 
Reverus,  an  account  of,  i.  78. 

Caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  character  of, 
iii.  446".  Their  rapid  conquests,  447.  Ex- 
tent and  power  of,  502.  Triple  division 
of  the  office,  51.5.  They  patronize  learn- 
ing, 518.  Decline  and  fall  of  their  em- 
pire, 53-2.  iv.  270. 

Callinicum,  the  punishment  of  a  reli- 
gious sedition  in  that  city,  opposed  by 
St.  Ambrose,  ii.  191. 

Callinicus,  of  Heliopolis,  assists  in  de- 
fending Constantinople  against  the  Sa- 
racens, by  his  chemical  inflammable 
compositions,  iii.  507. 

Calmucks,  black,  recent  emigration  of, 
from  the  confines  of  Russia  to  those  in 
China,  ii.  138. 

Calo-Johu,  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his 
war  with  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  iv.  <?10.  Defeats  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  211.  His  savage  character 
and  death,  213. 

Calocerus,  a  camel-driver,  excites  an 
i nsui lection  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  i. 
392. 

Calphurnius,  the  machinery  of  his  ec- 
logue on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Cams,  i.202. 

Calvin,  the  reformer,  his  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  iv.  33.  Examination  of 
his  conduct  to  Servetus,  ib. 

Camel,  of  Arabia,  described,  iii.  395. 

Caraisards  of  Languedoc,  their  enthu- 
siasm compared  with  that  of  the  Circum- 
i  el  i  ions  of  Numidia,  i.  497. 

Campania,  the  province  of,  desolated 
by  the  ill  policy  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
i.  380.  Description  of  the  Lucullan  villa 
in,  ii.  414. 

Canada,  the  present  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances of,  compared  with  those  of 
ancient  Germany,  i.  129. 

Cannon,  enormous  one  of  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  II.  described,  iv.  3G2.  Bursts, 
366. 

Canoes,  Russian,  a  description  of,  iv. 
53. 

Cantacuzene,  John,  character  of  his 
Greek  History,  iv.  249.  His  good  fortune 
under  the  younger  Andronicus,  253.  Is 
driven  to  assume  the  purple,  255.  His 
lively  distinction  between  foreign  and 
civil  war,  256.  His  entry  into  Constan- 
tinople, and  reign,  257.  Abdicates  and 
turns  monk,  259.  His  wai  with  the  Ge- 
noese factory  al  Para,  261.  Marries  his 
daughter  to  a  Turk,  812.  1 1  is  negotia- 
tion with  Pope  Clemenl  VI.,  ib. 

Cantemir's  history  of  iix'  Ottoman 
empire,  a  characl  ei  of,  n  .    7;.  note. 

Capelianus,  governoi  "i  Mauritania, 
defeats  the  younger  Gordian,  and  takes 
(  arthage,  i.  108. 

<  apitation-tax,  under  tin1  Roman  em- 
perors, an  BC<  mini  of,  i- 

i  apito,  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  cha- 
i .u  i ei ,  in.  17';. 

I  it.ol  n!  Rome,  burning  and  restora- 
tion "i   ' 

C.ippadocia,  famous  for  its  Gne  breed 
ol  hoi  es,  i.  876. 

i  . 1 1> i  ii  i a. isle  of,cbaracterof  the  monks 
there,  ii 

Captives,  how  treated  by  the  barba- 
rians, ii.  S  i:>    I    i 

Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
his  fixed  antipathy  to  his  brothci  Geta, 
i.  7^.  Succeeds  to  the  empire  jointly 
with  him,  ?J.    Tendency  of 


extend  the  privileges  of  Roman  r-'l/jns 
to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  his  empire, 
96'.  His  view  in  this  transaction,  100. 
Doubles  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inherit- 
ances, ib. 

Caracorum,  the  Tartar  settlement  of, 
described,  iv.  273. 

Caravans,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and 
from  China,  for  silk,  to  supply  the  Ro- 
man empire,  iii.  37. 

Carausius,  his  revolt  in  Britain,  i.  213. 
Is  acknowledged  by  Diocletian  and  hii 
colleagues,  214. 

Carbeas,  the  Paulician,  his  revolt  from 
the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Saracens,  iv. 
83. 

Cardinals,  the  election  of  a  pope  vested 
in  them,  iv.  401.  Institution  of  the  con- 
clave, ib. 

Carduene, situation  and  history  of  that 
territory,  i.  22  I. 

Carious,  the  son  of  Cants,  succeeds 
his  father  in  the  empire  jointly  with  his 
brother  Numerian,  i.  203. 

Carizmians,  their  invasion  of  Syria,  iv. 
172. 

Carlovingian  raceof  kings,  commence- 
ment of,  in  France,  iii.  366'. 

Carmath,  the  Arabian  reformer,  his 
character,  iii.  531.  His  military  exploits, 
ib. 

Carmelites,  from  whom  they  derive 
their  pedigree,  ii .  418.  note. 

Carpathian  mountains,  their  situation, 
i.  12S. 

Carthage,  the  bishopric  of,  bought  for 
Majorinus,  i.  833.  note. 

religious  discord   generated 

there  by  the  factions  of  Caecilian  and 
Donatus,  i.  464. 

the  temple  of  Venus  there, 

converted  into  a  Christian  church,  ii. 
205.  Is  surprised  by  Genseric  king  of  the 
Vandals,  330. 

: —  the  gates  of,  opened  to  Beli- 

sarius,  iii.  70.  Natural  alterations  pro- 
duced by  time  in  the  situation  of  this 
city,  ill.  note.  The  walls  of,  repaired  by 
Belisarius,  71.  Insurrection  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  there,  135. 

is  reduced  and   pillaged   by 

Hassan  the  Saracen,  iii.4S6'  Subsequent 
history  of,  -1S7. 

Canhagena,  an  extraordinary  rich  sil- 
ver mine  worked  there  for  the  Romans, 
i.  97. 

Cains,  emperor,  his  election  and  cha- 
racter, i.  201. 

Caspian  and  Iberian  gates  of  mount 
Caucasus,  distinguished,  iii.  55. 

( lassians,  i  he  party  of,  among  the  Ro- 
man civilians,  explained,  iii.  176. 

Cassiodorius,  In-  Gothic  history, i.  144. 
His  accounl  oi  the  infant  state  of  tin; 
republic  oi  Veuii  <■.  ii.  376.  I  In  long  an  J 
prosperous  life,  iii.  12. 

Castriot,  George.    See  Scanderberg. 

(  ,i  i,i  Lin.  i  In',  i  service  and  war  in  the 
< .  1 1  ek  empire,  iv.  2 1 1. 

(  ,ii holic  cburcb,  tin'  docl rines  of,  how 
discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Platonic  school,  i.  46;.  The  authority 
ei.  extended  I o  Mi-  minds  ol  m 
470.  Faith  of  the  western  Ol  I  .'  .i 
church,  476.     Is  disl  i  i  ions  m 

the  cause  ol  Atbanasius,  489      Hie  dox- 
ow  mi  reduced,  :i>\t\   bow  p.er- 

to  the  beathon  priests,  b)  Julian,  ii,  11. 
edict  of  Theodosiuj  for  t..  • 
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establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ii. 
170.  The  progressive  steps  of  idolatry  in, 
212.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics  in 
Africa,  433.  Pious  frauds  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  437. 

how  bewildered  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation,  iii.  269.  Union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  293. 

■ schism  of  the  Greek  church, 

iv.  177. 

Celestine,  pope,  espouses  the  party  of 
Cyril  against  Nestorius,  and  pronounces 
the  degradation  of  the  latter  from  his 
episcopal  dignity,  iii.  275. 

Celtic  language,  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Latin,  i.  24.  note. 

Censor,  the  office  of,  revived  under  the 
emperor  Decius,  i.  143.  But  without  ef- 
fect, 149. 

Ceos,  the  manufacturer  of  silk  first  in- 
troduced to  Europe  from  that  island,  iii. 
36. 

Cerca,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila 
king  of  the  Huns,  her  reception  of  Max- 
iniiri  the  Roman  ambassador,  ii.356. 

Cerinthus,  his  opinion  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  iii.  268. 

Ceylon,  ancient  names  given  to  that 
island,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of, 
by  the  Romans,  ii.  bi.  note. 

Chalcedon,  the  injudicious  situation 
of  this  city  stigmatized  by  proverbial  con- 
tempt, i.  350.  A  tribunal  erected  there 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  to  try  and  punish 
the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor  Con- 
stantius,  ii.  17. 

• ■ a  stately  church  built  there 

byRufinus,  the  infamous  minister  of  the 
empeior  Theodosius,  ii.  219. 

is  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  king 

of  Persia,  iii.  250. 

Chalcondyles.the  Greek  historian,  his 
remarks  on  the  several  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, iv.  317- 

Chalons,  battle  of,  between  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  ii.  370. 

Chamavians  reduced  and  generously 
treated  by  Julian,  i.  432. 

Chancellor,  the  original  and  modern 
application  of  this  word  compared,  i.  204. 
note. 

Characters,  national,  the  distinctions 
of,  how  formed,  ii.  127. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  ii. 
267.  note. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy,  iii.  366.  His  reception  at 
Rome,  367-  Eludes  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mises of  Pepin  and  himself  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  369.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by 
the  Pope  Leo  III.,  375.  His  reign  and 
character,  ib.  Extent  of  his  empire,  377. 
His  neighbours  and  enemies,  379.  His 
successors,  880.  His  negotiations  and 
treaty  with  the  eastern  empire,  382.  State 
of  his  family  and  dominions  in  the  tenth 
century,  iv  22. 

Charles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  381. 

—  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and 
Sicily,  iv.  241.  The  Sicilian  Vespers, 
242.  His  character  as  a  senator  of  Rome, 
396. 

IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his 

weakness  and  poverty,  iii.  390.  His  pub- 
lic ostentation,  391.  Contrast  between 
him  and  Augustus,  ib. 

■ V.,  emperor,  parallel  between 

him  and  Diocletian, i. 230.  And  between 


the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by 
Alaric  the  Goth,  ii.  287- 

Chastity,  its  high  esteem  among  tlie 
ancient  Germans,  i.  136.  And  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  285. 

Chemistry,  the  art  of,  from  whom  de- 
rived, iii.  521. 

Clieisonesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  51. 

Chersonites  assist  Constantine  the 
Great  against  the  Goths,  i.  394.  Are 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Justinian  II.,  iii.  317. 

Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by 
whom  invented,  iii.  120. 

Ghilderic, kingof  France,  deposed  un- 
der Papal  sanction,  iii.  366. 

Children, the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing 
vice  of  antiquity,  iii.  186.  Natural,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  laws,  what,  190. 

China,  how  distinguished  iu  ancient 
history,  i.  219.  note.  Great  numbers  of 
children  annually  exposed  there,  2,94. 
note. 

its  situation,  ii.  133.    The  high 

chronology  claimed  by  the  historians  of. 
ib.  The  great  wall  of,  when  erected, 
134.  Was  twice  conquered  by  the  north- 
ern tribes,  135. 

■ the  Romans  supplied  with  silk 

by  the  caravans  from,  iii.  ;>7. 

is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  iv. 

269-  273.     Expulsion  of  the  Moguls,  274. 

Chivalry,  originof  the  order  of,  iv.  126. 
Cbnodomar,  prince  of  the  Alemmanni, 
taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the  battle  of 
Strasburgh,  i.  431. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  assassin- 
ated by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  i.  161. 

■ son  of  Tiridates,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, his  character,  i.  399. 

—  I.  king  of  Persia,  protects  the 

last  surviving  philosophers  of  Athens,  in 
his  treatv  with  the  emperor  Justinian, 
iii.  60.  Review  of  his  historv,  117.  Sells 
a  peace  to  Justinian,  120.  His  invasion 
ot  Syria,  121.  His  negotiations  with  Jus- 
tinian, 131.  His  prosperity,  132.  Rattle 
of  Melitene,  232.    His  death,  ib. 

II.  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to 

the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  father 
Hormouz,  iii.  236.  Is  reduced  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Maurice, 
ib.  His  restoration  and  policy,  237.  Con- 
quers Syria,  249.  Palestine,  ib.  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  ib.  His  reign  and  mag- 
nificence, 250.  Rejects  the  Mahometan 
religion,  251.  Imposes  an  ignominious 
peace  on  the  emperor  Heraclius,  2.53. 
His  flight,  deposition,  and  death,  261. 

Chozars,  the  horde  of,  sent  by  the 
Turks  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  iii.  259- 

Christ,  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why 
fixed  by  the  Romans  at  the  winter  sol- 
slice,  ii.  8. note. 

Christians,  primitive,  the  various  sects 
into  which  they  branched  out,  i.  268. 
Ascribed  the  Pagan  idolatry  to  the  agen- 
cy of  demons,  272.  Believed  the  end  of 
the  world  to  be  near  at  hand,  277.  The 
miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  pri- 
mitive church,  280.  Their  faith  stronger 
than  in  modern  times,  281.  Their  supe- 
rior virtue  and  austerity,  2S2.  Repent- 
ance, a  virtue  in  high  esteem  among 
them,  283.  Their  notions  of  marriage 
and  chastity,  235.   They  disclaim  war  and 


government,  286.  Were  active,  liowe ver, 
in  the  internal  government  of  their  own 
society,  287.  Bishops,  288,  Synods,  289. 
Metropolitans  and  primates,  290.  Bishop 
of  Rome,  ib.  Their  probable  proportion 
to  the  Pagan  subjects  of  the  empire  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  302.  Inquiry  into  their  persecu- 
tions, 306.  Why  more  odious  to  the  go- 
verning powersthan  the  Jews, 308.  Their 
religious  meeting  suspected,  311.  Are 
persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries 
of  Rome,  314.  Instructions  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan  to  Pliny  the  Younger  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct  towards 
them,  319.  Remained  exposed  to  popu- 
lar resentment  on  public  festivities,  320. 
Legal  mode  of  proceeding  against  them, 
3-21.  The  ardour  with  which  they  courted 
martyrdom,  326.  When  allowed  to  erect 
places  for  public  worship,  330.  Their  per- 
secution under  Diocletian  and  his  asso- 
ciates, 337.  An  edict  of  toleration  for 
them  published  by  Galerins  just  before 
his  death,  343.  Some  considerations  ne- 
cessary to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  343.  Edict  of 
Milan  published  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  439.  Political  recommendations 
of  the  Christian  morality  to  Constantine 
440.  Theory  and  practice  of  passive  obe- 
dience, ib.  Their  loyalty  and  zeal,  442. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  admi- 
nistered in  early  times,  449.  Extraordi- 
nary propagation  of  Christianity  after  it 
obtained  the  imperial  sanction,  451.  Be- 
comes the  established  religion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  452.  Spiritual  and  temporal 
powers, distinguished,  ib.  Review  of  the 
episcopal  order  in  the  church,  453.  The 
ecclesiastical  revenue  of  each  diocess, 
how  divided,  457.  Their  legislative  as- 
semblies, 461.  Edict  of  Constantine  the 
Great  against  heretics,  463.  Mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  468.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  church,  how  dis- 
criminated from  the  opinions  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  ib.  General  character  of  the 
Christian  sects,  498.  Christian  schools 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  41. 
1'liey  are  removed  from  all  offices  of  trust, 
42.  Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the  Pagan 
temples,  ib.  Their  imprudent  and  irre- 
gular zeal  against  idolatry,  50. 

Christians,  distinction  of,  into  vulgar 
and  ascetic,  ii.  417.  Conversion  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  429. 

Christianity,  inquiry  into  the  progress 
and  establishment  of,  i.  264.  Religion 
and  character  of  the  Jews,  ib.  The  Jew- 
ish religion  the  basis  of  Christianity,  267. 
Is  offered  to  all  mankind,  ib.  The  sects 
into  which  the  Christians  divided,  268. 
The  theology  of,  reduced  to  a  systema- 
tical form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
'.'99.  Injudicious  conduct  of  its  early  ad- 
vocates, 304.  Its  persecutions,  306.  First 
erection  of  churches,  330. 

the  system  of,  found  in 

Plato's  duct  rine  <>i  I  be  Logos t  i.  467. 

salutary  effects  resulting 

from  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  ii.  481. 

its  progress  in  the  north 

of  Europe,  iv.  58. 

Chrysaphius  1 1 unucfa  engages  Ede 

.  .mi  l.i  ;i.  ;i  isinate  Ins  I. in.:    \i  I  I  la. 

Is  put  to  death  by  the  empress  Pulcberia, 
860.  \  iisti  .1  .u  Hi.'  ..-.  .mi. I  .  ouncil  of 
Ephi  -in,  i 
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Chrysocbeir,  general  of  the  revolted 
Paulicians,  overruns  and  pillages  Asia 
Minor,  iv.  34.     His  death,  ib. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  en- 
voy, his  character,  iv.334.  His  admira- 
tion of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  340. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  of,  between  Con- 
stantine the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  262. 

Chrysostom,  St.  his  account  of  the 
pompous  luxury  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius,  ii.  306.  Protects  his  fugitive  patron, 
the  Eunuch  Entropius,  313.  History  of 
his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Constantinople,  316.  His  character 
and  administration,  ib.  His  persecution, 
318.  His  death, 320.  His  relics  removed 
to  Constantinople,  ib.  His  encomium 
on  the  monastic  life,  421.  note. 

Churches,  Christian,  the  first  erection 
of,  i.  330.  Demolition  of,  under  Diocle- 
tian, 340.  Splendour  of,  under  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  ii.  214,215.  Seven,  of 
Asia,  the  fate  of,  iv.  277. 

Cibalis,  battle  of,  between  Constan- 
tine the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  257. 

Cicero,  his  view  of  the  philosophical 
opinions  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  i.  274.  His  encomium  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  iii.  163.  System  of  his  repub- 
lic, 175. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  the  expression  of, 
whence  derived,  ii.  268.  note. 

Circumcellions  of  Africa,  Donatist 
schismatics,  history  of  their  revolt,  i.496. 
Their  religious  suicides,  497.  Persecution 
of,  by  the  emperor  Honoi  ius,  ii.  ;.<34. 

Circumcision  of  both  sexes,  a  physical 
custom  in  .  Hi  inopia,  unconnected  with 
religion,  iii,  308. 

Circus,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in, 
described,  iii.  30.  Constantinople,  and 
the  eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these 
factions,  31. 

Cities  in  the  Roman  empire  enumer- 
ated, i.  30. 

commercial,  of  Italy,  rise  and 

government  of,  iii.  387. 

Citizens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalla 
for  extending  the  privileges  of,  to  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i.  100. 
Political  tendency  of  this  grant,  ib. 

City,  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  how  ce- 
lebiated  by  the  Romans,  i.  353.  note. 

Civilians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  three  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of,  iii.  173. 

Civilis,  the  Batavian,  his  successful 
revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  140. 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of 
Si  ilicho,  his  works  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  history,  ii.  222.  Celebrates  the  mur- 
der of  Kulinus,225.  His  death  ami  cha- 
racter, 25.9.  His  character  of  the  eunuch 
Entropius,  809. 

Claudius,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  pre- 
ton.in  guards,  without  the  coucuirence 
of  the  senate,  i.  44. 

emperor,  successor  to  Gal- 

lienus,  bis  character  and  elevation  to  the 
throne,  i.  17*>. 

t  leander,  minister  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  Ins  histoi  y,  i.  65. 

Clemens,  Flavins,  and  bis  wife  Domi- 
tilla.whv  distinguished  as  Christian  mar- 
i>  rs,  i.  318. 

Clemenl  III.  pope,  and  the  emperor 
Henry  III  mutuall)  confirm  each  other's 
ei  ;n  charai  ters,  iv.  81. 

\  .   i  ope,   1 1  uisfeis  t  In-   ln.lv 
• .  e  from  Rome  i  o  t\\  ign   n,  ii 
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Clergy,  when  first  distinguished  from 
tlie  laity,  i.991.  458. 

— the  ranks  and    numbers  of, 

how  multiplied,  i.456.  Their  property,  ib. 
Their  offences  only  cognizable  by  their 
own  order,  458.  Valentinian's  edict  to 
restrain  the  avarice  of,  ii.  100. 

Clodion,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian 
race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  his 
reign,  ii.  365. 

Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain, 
his  stea.ly  fidelity  during  the  revolutions 
at  Rome,  i.6'6.  Declares  himself  against 
Julian  us,  67. 

Clotilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgun- 
dy, is  married  to  Clovis  king  ot  the 
Franks,  and  converts  her  Pagan  hus- 
band,  ii.  447.  Exhorts  her  husband  to 
the  Gothic  war,  452. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  bis  descent 
and  reign,  ii.  44. 

Cluverius,  bis  account  of  the  objects 
of  adoration  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, i.  137.  note. 

Cochineal,  importanceof  the  discovery 
of,  in  the  art  of  dying,  iii.  36.  note. 

Code  of  Justinian,  bow  formed,  iii. 
173.     New  edition  of,  192. 

Codicils,  how  far  admitted  by  the  Ro- 
man law  respecting  testaments,  iii.  195. 

Coenobites,  in  monkish  history,  de- 
scribed, ii.  427. 

Coinage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  iv.  393. 

Colchos,  the  modern  Mingrelia,  de- 
scribed, iii.  124.  Manners  of  the  natives, 
126.  Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the 
Persians,  anil  repentance,  128.  Colchian 
war,  ia  consequence,  130. 

Coliseum  of  the  emperor  Titus,  ob- 
servations on,  iv.  446.  Exhibition  of  a 
bull-feast  in,  447. 

Collyridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  iii. 
408. 

Colonies,  Roman,  bow  planted,  i.22. 

Colonua,  history  of  the  Roman  family 
of,  iv.  407. 

Colossus,  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of, 
iii.  472. 

Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation, 
i.  17. 

Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppress- 
ed, and  the  revenues  confiscated,  by  the 
emperors  of  the  east,  i.  376. 

Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Sa- 
lic laws,  ii.  460.  The  laws  of,  according 
to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  149.  Apo- 
logy for  the  practice  of,  233.  note. 

Comets,  account  of  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  iii.  160. 

Commentiolus,  his  disgraceful  warfare 
against  the  Avars,  iii.  242. 

torn  modus,  emperor,  his  education, 
character,  and  reign,  i.  52. 

Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  iii.  336. 
Its  extinction,  iv.  380. 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  doctrine  of,  from  whence  de- 
rived, iii.  410. 

Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman 
civil  law,  explained,  iii.  190. 

Conflagration,  general,  ideas  of  the 
primitive  Christians  concerning,  i.  278. 

(  onquest,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justi- 
fiable as  the  desire  of  spoil,  ii.  110.  Is 
rut  her  achieved  by  art,  than  personal 
valour,  344. 

Conrod  III.  emperor,  engages  in  the 


second  crusade,  iv.  153.  His  disastrous 
expedition,  155. 

Conrad  of  Montferrat,  defends  Tyre 
against  Saladm,  iv.  166.  Is  assassinated, 
168. 

Constance,  treaty  of,  iii.  388. 

Constans,  thethird  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  is  sent  to  govern  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  i.  392.  1 1 
of  the  empire  among  him  and  Ins  bro- 
thers, on  the  death  of  their  father,  397. 
Is  invaded  by  his  brother  Constantine, 
402.  Is  killed,  on  the  usurpation  or 
Magnentius,  403.  Espoused  the  cause  of 
Athanasius  against  his  brother  Constan- 
tius,  485. 

■  II.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, iii.  313. 

Constantia,  princess,  grand-daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  carried  by 
her  mother  to  the  camp  ot  the  usurper 
Procopius,  ii.92.  Narrowly  escapes  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  122. 
Marries  the  emperor  Gratian,  124. 

Constantina,  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  widow  of  Hannibalianus, 
places  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the 
general  Velranio,  i.  404.  Is  married  to 
Gallus,  412.  Her  character,  ib.  Dies, 
414. 

widow  of  the  eastern  empe- 
ror Maurice,  the  cruel  late  of,  and  her 
daughters,  iii.  246. 

Constantine  t  he  Great,  the  several  opi- 
nions as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  i.  237. 
His  history,  ib.  He  is  saluted  emperor 
by  the  British  legions  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  238.  Marries  Fausta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maximian,  241.  Puts  Maximian  to 
death,  244.  General  view  of  his  admi- 
nistration in  Gaul,  246.  Undertakes  to 
deliver  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Max- 
entius,  247.  Defeats  Maxentius,  and  en- 
ters Rome,  251.  His  alliance  with  Lici- 
nius,  2.54.  Defeats  Licinius,  257-  Peace 
concluded  with  Licinius,  258.  His  laws, 
ib.  Chastises  the  Goths,  260.  Second 
civil  war  with  Licinius,  ib. 

motives  which  induced  him 

to  make  Byzantium  the  capital  of  Ins 
empire,  i.  349.  Declares  his  determina- 
tion to  spring  from  divine  command, 
353.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  orna- 
ments to  decorate  his  new  capital,  355. 
Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new  city, 
359.  Form  of  civil  and  military  admi- 
nistration established  there,  ib.  Sepa- 
rates the  civil  from  the  military  adminis- 
tration, 369.  Corrupted  military  disci- 
pline, 370.  His  character,  8S4.  Account 
of  bis  family,  386.  His  jealousy  of  his 
son  Crispus,  338.  Mysterious  deaths  of 
Crispus  and  Licinius,  3S9.  His  repent- 
ance and  acts  of  atonement  inquired 
into,  ib.  His  sons  and  nephews,  890. 
Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several 
provinces  of  the  empire,  391.  'Assists  the 
Sarmatians,  and  provokes  the  Goths, 
394.  Reduces  the  Goths  to  peace,  ib. 
His  death,  395.  Attempts  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity, 43'i.  His  Pagan  superstition,  438. 
Protects  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  ib.  Pub- 
lishes the  edict  of  Milan,  439.  Motives 
winch  recommended  the  Christians  to 
his  favour,  ib.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to 
embrace  the  Christian  profession,  442. 
His  famous  standard  the  Labarum  de- 
scribed, 444.     His  celebrated  vision  pre- 
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l '  -us  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  145. 
v  iy  of  the  miraculous  cross  in  the  ajr, 
446.  His  conversion  accounted  for,  from 
natural  and  probable  causes,  447.  His 
theological  discourses,  4-18.  His  devo- 
tion and  privileges,  449.  The  delay  of 
his  baptism  accounted  for,  ib.  Iscom- 
memorated  as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks, 451. 
His  edict  against  Heretics,462.  Favours 
the  cause  of  Caecilian  against  Donatus, 
464.  His  sensible  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  477.  How  prevailed  on  to 
ratify  the  Nicene  creed,  ib.  His  levity 
in  religion,  478.  Granted  a  toleration  to 
bis  Pagan  subjects,  4.98.  His  reform  of 
Pagan  abuses,  499.  W  as  associated  with 
the  heathen  deities  after  his  death,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  500.  His  discovery 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  ii.87. 

Constantine,  publication  of  his  ficti- 
tious donation  to  the  bishops  of  Home, 
iii.  869.  Fabulous  interdiction  of  mar- 
riage with  strangers,  ascribed  to  him,  iv. 
15. 

II.  the  son  of  Constantine 

the  Great,  is  sent  to  preside  over  Gaul, 
l.  391.  Division  of  the  empire  among 
him  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of 
their  father,  397.  Invades  his  brother 
Constans,  and  is  killed,  402. 

■ —  III.  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, iii., 312. 

—  IV.  Pogonatus,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  iii.  311. 

V.  Copronymus,  emperor 

of  Const  ant  i  nop le,  iii.  3 IS.  Fates  of  his 
five  sons,  320.  Revolt  of  Artavesdes,  and 
troubles  on  account  of  image-worship, 
JJ57.    Abolishes  the  .Monkish  order, 358. 

— VI.  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, iii.  320. 

— VII.Porpbyrogenitus,em- 

peror  of  Constantinople,  iii.  wo.  His 
cautions  against  discovering  the  secret 
of  the  Greek  (ire,  508.  Account  of  his 
works,  iv.  1.  Their  imperfections  pointed 
out.  2.  His  account  of  the  ceremonies 
ol  the  Byzantine  court,  14.  Justifies  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  the  princess 
Bertha  of  France,  15. 

VIII.  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iii.  331. 

IX.  emperor  of  Constan- 


tinople, iii.  334, 


X.  Monomachus,  empe- 


ror of  Constantinople,  iii 

XI.  Ducas,  emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii.  837. 

Pakeologiis,  the  last  of  the 

Greek  euiperoi s.  Ins  reign,  iv 

Sylvanus,  founder  of  the 

Paulicians,  his  death,  iv.  32. 

a  private  soldier  in  Bri- 
tain, elected  cm)  eior  lor  the  Sake  "i    his 

name,  ii.  !52.  lie  reduces  Gaul  and 
Spain, 253.  295.  His  reduction  and  death, 
ib. 

general   under  B( 

in  ll.ib  .  In-  d.., ib,  in.  ;i;. 

( Constant pie,  its  sil  oat d 

ed,  with  the lives  whii  h  induced  Con- 

stantine  the  (iir.ii  to  make  Ibis  city  the 
capital  ol  his  empire,  i.  849.  1 1 -^  local 
advani.i  |      Pro- 

gress Ol  I  he  Work,  8    I.     I'l  III!  ipal  edifices, 

855.     How  furnished  with  inhabitants, 
357.     Privileges   granted   to   it, 
dedication.  858.    Review  of  the  new  form 

•    >  n.l  i). ilii. ii  \  administ  i  at  ion  esta- 

h  l-  allotted  -     • 


stantiue  the  Younger  in  the  division  of 
the  empire,  on  the  emperor's  death,  397. 
Violent  contests  there  between  the  rival 
bishops,  Paul  and  Macedonius,  4.94. 
Bloody  engagement  between  the  Atha- 
nasians  and  Arians  on  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  Constantine,  495.  Trium- 
phant entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii. 
14.  The  senate  of,  allowed  the  same 
poweis  and  honours  as  that  at  Romi 
Arrival  of  Valens,  as  emperor  of  the  east, 
90.    Revolt  of  Procopius,  ib. 

continued  the  principal 

seat  of  the  Arian  heresy,  during  the 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  ii.  171. 
Is  purged  from  Ariauism  bythe  emperor 
Theodosius,  173.  Council  of,  175,  I, 
enriched  by  the  bodies  ot  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, 212.  Insurrection  against  Gainas 
and  his  Arian  Goths,  315.  Persecution 
of  the  archbishop,  St.  Chrysostom,  318. 
Popular  tumults  on  his  account,  319. 
Earthquake  there,  348. 

— the  city  and   eastern 

empire  distracted  by  the  tactions  of  the 
circus,  iii.  31.  Foundation  of  the  cliun  Ii 
of  St.  Sophia, 46.  Other  churches  erected 
there  by  Justinian,  48  Triumph  of  Beli- 
sarius  over  the  Vandals,  76.  The  wails 
of,  injured  by  an  earthquake,  156.  Slate 
of  the  armies  under  the  emperor  Ala  u  rice, 
213.  The  armies  and  city  revolt  against 
him,  214.  Deliverance  of  the  city  from 
the  Persians  and  Avars,  258.  Religious 
war  about  the  Trisagion,  2S5. 

-,— ; Prospectus  of  the  re- 
maining history  of  the  eastern  empire,  iii. 
309.  Summary  review  of  the  five  dynas- 
ties of  the  Greek  empire,  350.  Tumults 
in  the  city  to  oppose  the  destruction  of 
images,  357.  Abolition  of  the  monkish 
older  by  Constantine,  358.  First  siege 
of,  bythe  Saracens,  503.  Secon 
by  the  Saracens,  505.  Review  of  ihe 
provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the 
tenth  century,  iv.  3.  Riches  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  8.  The  imperial  pa- 
lace of,  9.  Officers  of  state,  12.  Military 
character  of  the  Greeks,  19.  The  name 
and  character  of  Romans,  supported  to 
the  last,  25.  Decline  and  revival  of  lite- 
rature, ib.  The  city  menaced  by  the 
Turks,  47-  Account  of  the  Verangians, 
50.  Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians 
against  the  city, 52. 

Origin  of  the  separa- 
tion of  *be  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
iv.  177.  Massacre  of  the  Latins,  181. 
Invasion  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  con- 
quest "i  Constantinople  by  the  crusa- 
ders, 191.  The  city  taken,  and  Is 
Angel  us  i  Pai  i  of  the  city 

Inn  nt  by  the.  I. alius.  197.     S<  I  ond    - 
ot   the   city  by  the   Latins,    198,     Is  pil- 
laged, 200.     Account  ol   the  statues  de- 
stroyed, 208.      Partition   nt    the  Greek 
empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians, 
205.   The  Greeks  rise  agaiusl  their  Latin 
conquerors,  ib.    The  city  retaken  bythe 
Greek,  221.    The  suburb  ot  Galatn  as- 
signed to  the  (Tenor,,-,  260,     Hostilities, 
between  the  Genoese  and  the  emperor, 
262.    How  the  city  escaped  the  Moguls. 
774.    Is  besieged  uj  the  sultan  Amurath 
li      07.    K  compared  v.  ith  Rome, 
Iv  besieged  bj  Mabomel  II. sultan  ol  the 
Turks,  863.     Is  stormed  and  taken, 
Becomes  the  capital  of  th«  I'm kish  em- 
pire, 379. 
I  i   (  blorus,  govei  noroi  Dal* 
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niatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Cants,  in  the  room  of  his  vicious 
son  Carinus,  i.  205.  Is  associated  as  Cae- 
sar by  Diocletian  in  his  administration, 
211.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  23-5.  His 
death,  238.  Granted  a  toleration  to  the 
Christians,  342. 

Conslantius,  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  his  education,  i.  391. 
Is  sent  to  govern  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  ib.  Seizes  Constantinople 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  396.  Conspires 
the  deaths  of  his  kinsmen,  397.  Division 
of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  bro- 
thers, ib.  Restores  Chosroes  king  of 
Armenia,  399.  Battle  of  Singara  with 
Sapor  king  of  Persia,  400.  Rejects  the 
offers  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  on 
the  plea  of  a  vision,  404.  His  oration  to 
the  Illyrian  troops  at  the  interview  with 
Vetranio,  405.  Defeats  Magnentius  at 
the  battle  of  Mursa,  407.  His  councils 
governed  by  eunuchs,  410.  Education 
of  his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian,  411. 
Disgrace  and  death  of  Gallus,  414.  Sends 
for  Julian  to  court,  417.  Invests  him 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  ib.    Visits  Rome, 

419.  Presents  an   obelisk  to  that  city, 

420.  The  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  wars, 
ib.  His  Persian  negotiation,  422.  Misma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  the  east,  426'.  Fa- 
vours the  Arians,  479.  His  religious  cha- 
racter by  Ammianus  the  historian,  ib. 
His  restless  endeavours  to  establish  a 
uniformity  of  Christian  doctrine,  480. 
Athanasiusdriven  into  exile  bv  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  484.  Is  intimidated  by 
his  brother  Constans,  and  invites  Alha- 
nasius  back  again,  485.  His  severe  treat- 
ment of  those  bishop3  who  refused  to 
concur  in  deposing  Atlranasius,  487.  His 
scrupulous  orthodoxy,  48S.  His  cautious 
conduct  in  expelling  Athanasius  from 
Alexandria,  489.  His  strenuous  efforts 
to  seize  his  person,  490.  Athanasius 
writes  invectives  to  expose  his  character, 
492.  Is  constrained  to  restore  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  493.  Supports  Mace- 
donia, bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
countenances  his  persecutions  of  the 
Catholics  and  Novatians,  495.  His  con- 
duct towards  his  Pagan  subjects,  499. 
Envies  the  fame  of  Julian,  ii.  1.  Recalls 
the  legions  from  Gaul,  ib,  Negotiations 
between  him  and  Julian,  7.  His  prepa- 
rations to  oppose  Julian,  12.  His  death 
and  character,  13. 

general,  relieves  the  Bri- 
tish emperor  Constantine  when  besieged 
in  Aries,  ii.  295.  His  character  and  vic- 
tories, 296.  His  marriage  with  Placiuia, 
and  death,  329. 

— — —  secretary  to  Attila,  king  of 

the  Huns,  his  matrimonial  negotiation 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  ii.  353. 

Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  40. 
Alterations  this  office  underwent  under 
the  emperors,  and  when  Constantinople 
became  the  seat  of  empire,  i.  361.  The 
office  of,  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, iii.  60.  Is  now  sunk  to  a  com- 
mercial agent,  iv.  392. 

Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting, 
tn.  196. 

Copts  of  Egypt,  brief  History  of,  iii. 
303. 

Corinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony, 
celebrates  the  Isthmian  games  under  the 
emperor  Julian,  ii.  21.    The  isthmus  of, 


fortified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  51. 
Cornwall,  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons, 
n.  474. 

_    Coronary  gold,  nature  of  those  offer- 
ings to  the  Roman  emperors,  i.383. 

Corvinus,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary, 
his  character,  iv.  350. 

Cosmas,  Indicopleustes,  account  of  his 
Christian  topography,  iii.  40.  note:  296. 
note. 

Cosmo  of  Medicis,  his  character,  iv. 
338. 

Councils  and  synods  of 
Antioch,  i.  484. 
Aries,  i.  486. 
Basil,  iv.  321. 
Caesarea,  i.  482. 
Carthage,  ii.  434;  iii.  74. 
Chalcedon,  ii.31S;  iii.  281. 
Clermont,  iv.  115. 
Constance,  iv.  319.  321.  429. 
Constantinople,  ii.  175;  iii. 290. 

292.  356;  iv.  179. 
Ephesus,  iii.  275.  280. 
Ferrara,  iv.  325. 
Florence,  iv.  326. 
Frankfort,  iii.  372. 
Lyons,  ii.  450;  iv.  217.  2.39. 
Milan,  i.4S6. 
Nice,  i.472;  iii.  371. 
Pisa,  iv.  321. 
Placentia,  iv.  114. 
Rimini,  i.  476. 
Sardica,  i.  484. 
Toledo,  ii.  441,  442.  470. 
Tyre,  i.  483. 
Count,  great  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  application  of  this 
tale,  i.36.9.    By  whom  first  invented,  370. 
Of  the  sacred  largess  under  Constantine 
the  Great,   his  office,  375.     Of  the  do- 
mestics in  the  eastern  empire,  his  office. 
376.  * 

Courtenay,  history  of  the  family  of,  iv. 
224. 

Crescentius,  consul  of  Pome,  his  vicis- 
situdes, and  disgraceful  death,  iii.  386. 

Crete,  the  isle  of,  subdued  by  the  Sara- 
cens, iii.  524.  Is  recovered  by  Nicepho- 
rus  Phocas,  535.  Is  purchased  by  the 
Venetians,  iv.  207. 

Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal 
laws  of  the  Romans,  iii.  201. 
,  Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
is  declared  Caesar,  i.  258.  Distinguishes 
his  valour  against  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
man  m,  259.  Forces  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  rleetof  Lici- 
nius,  262.  His  character,  387.  His  mys- 
terious death,  389. 

,  — ; the  patrician,  marries   the 

daughter  or  Phocas,  and  contributes  to 
depose  him,  iii.  247.  Is  obliged  to  turn 
monk,  248. 

_  Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  of, 
iv.  41. 

Cross,  the  different  sentiments  enter- 
tained of  this  instrument  of  punishment, 
by  the  Pagan  and  Christian  Romans,  i. 
443.  The  famous  standard  of,  in  the  army 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  described,  44-1. 
His  visions  of,  445, 446.  The  holy  sepul- 
chre and  cross  of  Christ  discovered,  ii. 
37.  The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished 
by  distribution  to  pilgrims,  38. 

Crown  of  thorns,  its  transferfrom  Con- 
stantinople to  Paris,  iv.  218. 

Crowns,  mural  and  obsidional,  the  dis- 
tinction between,  ii.  65.  note. 
Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the 


council  nf  Clermont,  iv.  lift.  Inquiry 
into  the  justice  of  the  holy  war,  117.  Ex- 
amination into  the  private  motives  of  the 
crusaders,  120.  Departure  of  the  crusa- 
ders, 121.  Account  of  the  chiefs,  123. 
Their  march  to  Constantinople,  12S.  Re- 
view of  their  numbers,  13-1-.  They  take 
Nice,  135.  Battle  of  DoryltEUm,  ib.  They 
take  Antiocb,  137.  Their  distresses,  139. 
Are  relieved  by  the  discovery  of  the  holy 
lance,  140.  Siege  and  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem, 143.  Godfrey  of 'Bouillon  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem,  145.  The  second  cru- 
sade, 151.  The  crusaders  ill-treated  by 
the  Gieek  emperors,  154.  The  third  cru- 
sade, 166.  Siege  of  Acre,  ib.  Fourth 
and  fifth  crusades,  1/1.  Sixth  crusade, 
173.  Seventh  crusade,  174.  Recapitu- 
lation of  the  fourth  crusade,  187.  Gene- 
ral consequences  of  the  crusades.  222. 

Ctesiphon,  the  city  of,  plundered  by 
the  Romans,  i.  124.  Its  situation  de- 
scribed, ii.  66.  Julian  declines  the  siege 
of  that  city,  68.  Is  sacked  by  the  Sara- 
cens, iii.  450. 

Cublai,  emperor  of  China,  bis  charac- 
ter, iv.  273. 

Curo|ialata,  his  office  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  iv.  12. 

Customs,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus, i.  98. 

Cycle  of  indictions,  the  origin  of, 
traced,  and  how  now  employed,  i.  378. 
note. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  his  his- 
tory and  martyrdom,  i.  323. 

Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of,  bestowed  on 
the  house  of  Lusignan,  by  Richard  I.  of 
England,  iv.  182. 

C\  rene,  the  Greek  colonies  there  final- 
ly exterminated  by  ChosrOes  II.  king  of 
Persia,  iii.  250. 

Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up 
by  Sapor  the  Persian  monarch,  as  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  i.  ltJ2. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  pomp- 
ous relation  of  a  miraculous  appearance 
of  a  celestial  cross,  i.  479.  His  ambiguous 
character   ii.  38. 

patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  life 

and  character,  iii.  271.  Condemns  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius,  275.  Procures  the 
decision  of  the  council  oi  Ephesus  against 
Nestorius,  276'.     His  court  intrigues,  278. 

Cyzicus,  how  it  escaped  destruction 
from  the  Goths,  i.  108^  Is  at  length 
ruined  by  them,  159.  The  island  and 
city  of,  seized  by  the  usurper  Procopius, 
ii.  91. 

Dacia,  conquest  of,  by  the  emperor 
Trajan,  i.  4.  Its  situation,  14.  Is  over- 
run by  the  Goths,  117.  Is  resigned  to 
thrin  by  Anrelian,  176. 

Dttgistetis,  general  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, besieges  Petra,  iii.  129,  Com- 
mands the  Huns  in  Italy  under  Narses, 
14.9. 

Daimbert.  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed 
patriarch  ftp  Jerusalem ,  iv.  146. 

Dalmatia  described,  i.  15.  Produce  of 
a  silvei  mine  1  hei e,  97.  note 

Dalmatius,  nephew  <>t  ( onstantinc  the 
1  .nil,  i<  created  Ceesar,  i.  891.  Is  sent 
to  govern  the  Gothic  tionlin,  892.  Is 
cruelly  destroyed  by  Constantius,  897: 

Dirrriascus,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  iii. 
•17.  The  city  reduced  both  by  storm  and 
by  treaty,  460,    Remarks  on  Htlglies's 
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tragedy  of  this  siege,  4r<\.  note.     Taken 
and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  iv.  995. 

Dam  as  us,  bishop  of  Home,  edict  of 
Valentinian  addressed  to  him,  to  restrain 
the  crafty  avarice  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
ii.  100.  His  bloody  contest  with  (Jrsinus 
for  the  episcopal  dignity,  101. 

Dames,   the  Arab,   his  gallant  enter- 
prise against  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  iii.  468. 
Daniietta  is  taken   by   Louts  IX.    of 
France,  iv.  173. 

Damophilus,  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, resigns  his  see.  rather  than  sub- 
scribe the  Nicene  creed,  ii.  174. 

Dandalo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his 
character,  iv.  187.  Is  made  despot  of 
Romania,  206. 

Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his 
instructions  to  St.  Boniface,  for  the  con- 
version of  Infidels,  ii.  430. 

Danielis,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  pre- 
sents to  the  emperor  Basil,  iv.  7.  Her 
visit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  10.  Her 
testament,  ib. 

Danube,  course  of  the  river,  and  the 
provinces  of,  described,  i.  14. 

Daphne,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple 
of,  at  Antioch,  described,  ii.  44.  Is  con- 
verted to  Christian  purposes  by  Gallus, 
and  restored  to  the  Pagans  by  Julian,  45. 
The  temple  burned,  ib. 

Dara,  the  fortification  of,  by  Justinian, 
described,  iii.  55.  The  demolition  of,  by 
the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  120. 
Is  taken  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  231. 
Darius,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  i.  350. 

Darkness,  preternatural,  at  the  time  of 
the  passion,  is  unnoticed  by  the  heathen 
philosophers  and  historians,  i.  305. 

Dastagerd,  the  Persian  royal  seat  of, 
plundered  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  iii. 
261. 

Datianus,  governor  of  Spain,  yields 
ready  obedience  to  the  imperial  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  i.  341. 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the 
revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Justinian,  iii. 
95.  Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the 
taking  of  Milan  by  the  13urgundians,  93. 
Debtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment 
of,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  iii. 
200. 

Decemvirs,  review  of  the  laws  of  their 
twelve  tables,  iii.  166.  These  laws  su- 
perseded by  the  perpetual  edict,  170. 
Severity  of,'  199. 

Decins,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  i. 
143.  Was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
882. 

Decurions,  in  the  Homati  empire,  are 
severely  treated  by  the  imperial  laws,  1. 
379. 

Deification  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
how  this  species  of  idolatry  was  intro- 
duced, i.  42. 

Delators,  are  encouraged  by  the  em- 
peror Cent) modus,  to  gratify  liis  hatred 
of  the  senate,  i.  54.  Are  suppressed  by 
Pel  t  inax,  61. 

Delphi,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the 
temple  of,  removed  to  Constantinople 
by  1  onstatrt  ine  I  he  <  1 1  eat .  1  8  ',:.  note. 

I  lemOCI  acy,  a  foi  m  ol  government  un- 
favourable to  freedom  in  a  large  state,  i. 
21. 

Demons,  lopposed  to  be  the  authors 
and  objects  ql  Pagan  idolatry,  by  the 
pninUivo  Christians,  1.  ..'72. 
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Demosthenes,  governor  of  Caesarea, 
his  gallant  defence  against,  and  heroic 
escape  from,  Sapor  kiug  of  Persia,  i.  162. 

Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  hu- 
manely succours  the  captives  brought 
from  Rome  by  Genseric  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, ii.  38b. 

Derar,  the  Saracen,  his  character,  iii. 
458. 

Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Loin- 
bards,  conquered  bv  Charlemagne,  iii. 
866. 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the 
Greek  empire,  iv.  11. 

Despotism  originates  in  superstition, 
i.  134.  note. 

Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what, 
i.  22S. 

Diamonds,  the  art  of  cutting  them, 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  193.  note. 

Didius  Julianus  purchases  the  imperial 
dignity  at  a  public  auction,  i.  65. 

Diocesses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their 
number  and  government,  i.  366. 

Diocletian,  the  manner  of  his  military 
election  to  the  empire,  i.  208.  His  birth, 
and  character,  209.  Takes  Maxim ian  for 
his  colleague,  210.  Associates  as  Ca;sars, 
Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  211. 
His  triumph  in  conjunction  with  Maxi- 
mian,  225.  Fixes  his  court  at  the  city  of 
Nicomedia,  226.  Abdicates  the  empire, 
230.  Parallel  between  him  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  ib.  Passes  his  life  in 
retirement  at  Salona,231.  His  impartial 
behaviour  towards  the  Christians,  834. 
Causes  that  produced  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  his  reign,  ib. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  screened 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  em- 
pcror  Alexander  Severus,  i.  94. 

Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his 
outiaireous  Gehaviour  at  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus,  iii.  280.  Is  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  282. 

Disabul,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Justi- 
nian, iii.  115. 

Divocce,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by 
the  Roman  laws,  iii.  187.  Limitations 
of,  188. 

Docetes,  their  peculiar  tenets,  i.  467. 
iii.  267.  Derivation  of  their  name,  i. 
467,  468.  note. 

Dominic,  St.  Loricatus,  his  fortitude 
in  flagellation,  iv.  119. 

Dominus,  when  this  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  227. 

Domitian,  emperor,  his  treatment  of 
his  kinsmen  Flavius  Sabinus  and  Flavius 
Clemens,  i.  318. 

,  the  oriental  prefect,  is  sent 

by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  reform 
the  state  of  the  east,  then  oppressed  by 
Gallus,  i.  413.     Is  put  to  death  there,  414. 

Doaatus,  his  contest  with  Caecilian  for 
the  see  of  Carthage,  i.  463.  History  of 
the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  496.  Per- 
secution of  the  Donatists  by  the  emperor 
Honorius,  ii.  334. 

Dorylaeum,  battle  of,  between  sultan 
Soliman  and  the  first  crusaders,  iv.  135. 

Doxology,  how  introduced  in  the 
church  service,  and  how  perverted,  i.  492. 

Dramatic  representations  at  Rome,  a 
character  of,  ii.  273. 

Dreams,  the  popular  opinion  of  tha 
preternatural  origin  of,  favourable  to 
that  of  Coustaotine  previous  to  his  battle 
with  Maxentius,  i.  445. 


Dromedary,  extraordinary  speed  of  this 
animal,  i.  184.  note. 

Dromones  of  the  Greek  empire,  de- 
scribed, iv.  IS. 

Druids,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed 
by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
i.  20. 

Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  a  character 
of,  iv   110.  note. 

Duke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and 
great  change  in  the  modern,  from  the 
ancient  application  of  it,  i.  369. 

Durazzo,  siege  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
iv.  75.  Battle  of,  between  turn  and  the 
Greek  emperor  Alexius,  78. 


Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over 
great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  ii.  125 
Account  of  those  that  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  iii.  161. 

East  India,  the  Roman  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  that  region,  i.  34.  Com- 
modities of,  taxed  by  Alexander  Severus, 
38. 

Ebionites,  account  of  that  sect,  i.  269. 
—  a  confutation  of  their  errors, 


supposed  by  the  primitive  fathers  to  be  a 
particular  object  in  the  writings  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  i.  467. 

their  ideas  of  the  person  of 

Jesus  Christ,  iii.  265. 

Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of,  why  not 
likely  to  be  the  production  of  king  So- 
lomon, iii.  76.  note. 

Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  distin- 
guished by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  i.  453. 

Ecdicius,  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus, 
his  gallant  conduct  in  Gaul,  ii.40S. 

Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  iii. 
292. 

Edda,  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  my- 
thology in,  i.  144. 

Edecon  is  sent  from  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  ii.  354.  En- 
gages in  a  proposal  to  assassinate  Attila, 
358.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian 
king  of  Italy,  412. 

Edessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac 
language  spoken  there,  i.  24.  note.  The 
property  of  the  Christians  there,  confis- 
cated by  the  emperor  Julian,  for  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  the  Arians,  ii.  48. 
Revolt  of  the  Roman  troops  there,  iii. 
243.  Acconntof  the  school  of,  295.  His- 
tory of  the  famous  image  there, 353.  The 
city  and  principality  of,  seized  by  Bald- 
win the  crusader,  iv.  J37.  Is  retaken  by 
Zenghi,  159.    The  counts  of,  224. 

Edict  of  Milan,  published  by  Coustan- 
tine  the  Great,  i.  439. 

Edicts  of  the  praetors  of  Rome,  under 
the  republic,  their  nature  and  tendency, 
iii.  169. 

Edom,  why  that  name  was  applied  to 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  Jews,  i.  308. 
note. 

Edrisites,  the  Saracen  dvnasty  of,  iii. 
532. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  iv.  175. 

Egidius,  his  character  and  revolt  in 
Gaul,  ii.  397.    His  son  Syagrius,  445. 

Egypt,  general  description  of,  i.  16. 
The  superstitions  of,  with  difficulty  tole- 
rated at  Rome,  20.  Amount  of  its  reve- 
nues, 96.  Public  works  executed  there 
bv  Probus,  200,     Conduct  of  Diocle'uiiii 


there,  217.  Progress  of  Christianity  there, 
21)9. 

edict  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to 

restrain  the  number  ot  recluse  monks 
there,  ii.  100. 

the  worship  of  Serapis,  how  in- 
troduced there,  ii.  206.  His  temple,  and 
the  Alexandrian  library,  destroyed  by 
bishop  Theophilus,207.  Origin  of  monk- 
ish institutions  in,  418. 

great  supplies  of  wheat,  fur- 
nished by,  for  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  iii.  33.  Eccle- 
siastical history  of,  303. 

reduced  by  the  Saracens,  iii.  473. 

Capture  of  Alexandria,  476.  Adminis- 
tration of,  47i).  Description  of,  by  Am- 
rou,  480. 

the  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem 

from  the  Turks,  iv.  14-2.  Egypt  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  161.  Government  of  the 
Maraalukes  there,  175. 

Elagabalus  is  declared  emperor  by  the 
troops  at  Emesa,  i.  86.  Was  the  first 
Komau  who  wore  garments  of  pure  silk, 
iii.  36. 

Elephants,  inquiry  into  the  number  of, 
brought  into  the  held  by  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  east,  i.  125.  note.  With 
what  view  introduced  in  the  circus  at 
Koine  in  the  first  Punic  war,  206. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  why  tolerated 
by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ii.  98. 

Emigration  of  the  ancient  northern 
nations,  the  nature  and  motives  of,  ex- 
amined, i.  134. 

Emperors  of  Home,  a  review  of  their 
constitutions,  iii.  170.  Their  legislative 
power,  171.    Their  rescripts,  172. 

of  Germany,  their  limited 

powers,  iii.  388.  Of  Constantinople, 
their  pomp  and  luxury,  iv.  9.  Officers  of 
the  palace,  state,  and  army,  12.  Adora- 
tion of  the  emperor,  mode  of,  13.  Their 
public  appearance,  ib.  Their  despotic 
power,  17.  Their  navy.  ib.  They  retain 
the  name  of  Romans  to  the  last,  25. 

Empire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the 
east  and  west  empires  by  Valentinian, 
ii.  89.  Extinction  of  the  western  cm- 
pire,4l3. 

Encampment,  Roman,  described,  i.  10. 

EnnodlUS,  the  servile  flatterer  of  The- 
odoric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  is 
made  bishop  of  Pavia,  iii.  7.  note. 

Epagathus,  leader  or  the  mutinousprae- 
torians,  who  murdered  their  prefect  Ul- 
pian.  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus,  i.  93. 

Ephesus,  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 

at.  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i.  160.  Coun- 
cil of,  iii.  275.    Episcopal  riots  thi 

Epicurus,  his  legacy  to  his  philosophi- 
cal disciples  at  Athens,  iii.  58. 

Epirus,  despots  ot,  on  i  he  dismember- 
ment of  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  209. 

Eqnititis,  raaster->general  of  the  Illy- 
rian  frontier,  is  defeated  bv  the  Sarma- 
t.ins,  ii,  188, 

Erasmus,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  iv.  89. 

Essenians,  then-  distinguishing  tenets 
and  pi  at  i  ii  es,  i.  299. 

Eucharist,  a  knotty  subject  tn  the  first 
refoi  ini'is,  1 1 

Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  the 
Ii ist  Saracen  invasion  ot  Prance,  iii.  510. 

Implores  t  be  aid  ot   Charles  Mai  Li,  ..11 

Recovers  his  dukedom,  >i  j 

Eudocia;  her  birth,  character,  and  mar- 
riage, with  the  e roi  Theodosius  the 

Vol.  JV. 
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325.      Her    di.sgiti.ee    and 


Younger, 
death,  326. 

Eudoxia,  her  marriage  with  the  empe- 
ror Arcadins,  ii.  221.  Stimulates  him  to 
give  up  bis  favourite  Eutropius, 313.  Per- 
secutes St.  <  Ihrysostom,  31S.  Her  death 
and  character,  321. 

,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius 

the  Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the  young 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  of  the  west,  ii. 
331.  Her  character,  3H\.  Is  married  to 
the  emperor  .Maxim  us,  381.  Invites  Gen - 
senc  king  of  the  Vandals  to  Italy,  ib. 

Eudoxus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
baptizes  the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  98. 

Eugenius,  the  rhetorician,  is  made  em- 
peror of  the  west  by  Arbogastes  the 
Frank,  ii.  194.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by 
Theodosius,  197. 

Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  his  contest  with 
the  council  of  Basil,  iv.  321.  Procures  a 
reunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fthurcbes, 
328.     forms  a  league  against  the  Turks, 

345.  Revolt  of  the  Roman  citizens  against 
him,  431. 

Eumenius,  the  orator,  some  account 
of,  i.  234.  note. 

Eunapius,  the  sophist,  his  character 
of  monks,  and  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship, ii.  212. 

Eunomians,  punishment  of,  by  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  against 
heretics,  ii.  177. 

Eunuchs,  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
eastern  commodities  imported  and  taxed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  i.  98. 
They  infest  the  palace  of  the  third  Gor- 
don, 114. 

theirascendency  in  the  court 

of  Constantius,  i.  410.  Why  then  fa- 
voured the  Arians,  479.  note.  Procure 
Ihe  banishment  of  Liberius  bishop  of 
Rome,  493. 

— a  conspiracy  of,  disappoint 

the  schemes  of  Rufinus,  and  many  the 
emperor  Arcadins  to  Eudoxia,  ii.  221. 
They  distract  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Honorius,  279.  And  govern  that  of  Ar- 
cadins, 307.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphitis  to 
assassinate  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  358. 

the  bishop  of  Seez  and  his 

whole  chapter  castrated,  iv.  387.  note. 

Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
his  conquests  in  Spain,  ii.  405.  Is  vested 
with  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Alps  by  ( tdoacer  King  of  Italy,  444. 

Europe,  evidences  that  the  climate  of, 
was  much  colder  in  ancient  than  in  mo- 
dern times,  i.  128.  This  alteration  ac- 
counted for,  129. 

final  division  of,  between  the 

westei  n  and  eastern  empires,  ii  217.  Is 
ravaged  by  Attila  kuiK  of  the  Huns,  34&. 
Is  now  one  nr.'at  republic,  483. 

iia,  empress,  wife  ol  (distant ins, 
her  steady  friendship  to  Julian,  i,  416. 
Is  accused  of  arts  to  deprive  Julian  of 
i  hildren,  418. 

Eusebius,  his  character  of  the  followers 
of  Artemon,  i.  303.     I  lis  own  charactei , 

346.  Ills  story  of  the  miraculous  ap- 
Dearance  ol  the  cross  in  the  sky  to  tun- 
stantine  the  Great .  1 16. 

Eutropius,  tin.  en 1 1 in  h.  great  chamber- 
lain to  tin-  emperor  Arcadius,  concerts 

Ins  mat  i  iai;c  wil  Ii  EudOXlft,  in  0DJ 

to  i  he  Mews  .i i  Rufinus,  ii.  291.  Succeeds 
Rufinus  iu  the  emperor's  confidence, 
29  i.  His  character  and  administration, 
307.    Provides  for  his  own  security,  in  a 
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new  law  against  treason,  310.  Takes 
sanctuary  with  St.  Chrysostom,  313.  His 
death,  314. 

Eutyches,  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  incarnation  supported  by  the  se- 
cond council  at  Ephesus,  iii.  280.  And 
adhered  to  by  the  Armenians,  302. 

Euxine  sea,  description  of  the  vessels 
used  in  navigating,  i.  157. 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the 
annual  festival  of,  iii.  263. 

Exarch,  of  Ravenna,  the  government 
of  Italy  settled  in,  and  administered  by, 
iii.  155.  220.  Under  the  Greek  empire, 
the  office  and  rank  of,  367. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i. 

Excommunication  fromf  hristian  com- 
munion, the  origin  of,  i.  294.  459. 

Exile,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and 
conscious  guilt,  its  advantages  among 
the  Romans,  iii.  205. 

Faith,  and  its  operations,  defined,  i.2S2. 

Falcandus,  Hugo,  character  of  his  His- 
toria  Sicula,  iv.  89.  note.  His  lamenta- 
tion on  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  90. 

Eat  hers  of  the  Christian  church,  cause 
of  their  austere  morality,  i.  283. 

Faust  a,  empress,  wife  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  causes  of  her  being  put  to 
death,  i.  390. 

Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
character,  i.  51. 

the  widow  of  the  emperor 

Constant! us,  countenances  the  revolt  of 
Procopius  against  the  emperor  Valens, 
ii.  92. 

Faelix  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  supersede  Liberius,  who  was  exiled, 
i.  492.  He  is  violently  expelled,  and  his 
adherents  slaughtered,  494. 

Felix,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyr- 
dom, i.  339. 

Festivals,  Pagan,  great  offence  taken 
at.  by  the  primitive  Christians,  i.  274. 

Feudal  government,  the  rudiments  of, 
to  be  found  among  the  Scythians,  ii.  132. 

Figures,  numeral,  occasion  of  their  first 
public  and  familiar  use,  iii.  505. 

Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople, reviewed,  i.  378. 

Fingal,  his  questionable  history,  whe- 
ther to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of 
Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  78. 

Fire.Greek,  the  Saracen  rleet  destroyed 
by,  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople, 
iii.  506.  Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret, 
508.  Its  effects  not  to  be  compared  with 
gunpowder,  iv.  19. 

Firmus,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  re- 
volt against  the  emperor  Aurelian,  i.  185. 

the  Moor,  history  ot  his  revolt 

against  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ii.  113. 

Flagellation,  its  efficacy  in  penance, 
and  how  proportioned,  iv.  119. 

Flamens,  Roman,  their  number,  and 
peculiar  office,  ii.  200. 

Flaminian  way,  its  course  described, 
iii.  149.  note. 

Flavian. archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
is  killed  at  the  second  council  of  Ephe- 
sus, iii.  280. 

Fleece,  golden,  probable  origin  of  the 
fahle  of,  iii.  125. 

Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  city, 
ii.  247.  note.  Is  besieged  by  Radagaisus, 
and  relieved  by  Stilicbo,  248. 


Florentius,  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul 
under  Constant i us,  his  character,  i  435. 
ii.3.  Is  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of 
Chalcedon,  but  suffered  to  escape  l>y  Ju- 
lian, 18. 

Florianus.  brother  of  the  emperor  Ta- 
citus, his  eager  usurpation  of  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  i.  194. 

Fornication,  a  doubtful  plea  for  di- 
vorce, by  gospel  authority,  iii.  189.  note. 

Fiance,  modern,  computation  of  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  their  taxation,  i.  381. 

the  name  of,  whence  derived, 

ii.  464.  Derivation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, 438.  note. 

Chihleric  deposed,  and  Pepin 

appointed  king,  by  Papal  sanction,  iii. 
366.  Reign  and  character  of  Charle- 
magne, 375.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 509. 

Frangipani,  Censio,  his  profane  viola- 
tion of  the  persons  of  pope  Gelasius  II. 
and  his  college  of  cardinals,  iv.  388.  De- 
rivation of  his  family  name,  406. 

Franks,  their  origin  and  confederacy, 
i.  152.  They  invade  Gaul,  and  ravage 
Spain,  163,  154.  They  pass  over  into 
Africa,  ii).  Bold  and  successful  return 
of  a  colony  of,  from  the  sea  oi  Pontus, 
by  sea,  199. 

they   overrun   and   establish 

themselves  at  Toxandria  in  Germany,  i. 
427. 

their   fidelity  to   the  Roman 

government,  ii.  250.  Origin  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  of  their  kings,  365.  How 
converted  to  Christianity,  369.  Reign  of 
their  king  Clovis,  444.  Final  establish- 
ment of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul, 
455,  Their  laws,  457.  Give  the  name  of 
France  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul,  464. 
Thev  degenerate  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
468. 

they  invade  Italy,  iii.  97.  158. 

their  military  character,  iv.  22. 

Fravitta,  the  Goth,  his  character  and 
deadly  quarrel  with  his  countryman 
Priulf,  ii.  165.  His  operations  against 
Gainas,  315. 

Frederic  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his 
tyranny  in  Italy,  iii.  388.  Engages  in  the 
third  crusade,  iv.  152.  His  disastrous 
expedition,  155.  166.  Sacrifices  Arnold 
of  Brescia  to  the  pope,  391.  His  reply  to 
the  Roman  ambassadors,  398. 

II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  iii. 

388.  His  disputes  with  the  pope,  and 
reluctant  crusade,  iv.  171.  Exhorts  the 
European  princes  to  unite  in  opposing 
the  Tartars,  iv.  272. 

■  III.  the  last  emperor  crowned 

at  Rome,  iv.  431. 

Freedmei',  among  the  Romans,  their 
rank  in  society,  iii.  183. 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  iv.  6. 

Fritigern,  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates 
himself  from  the  hands  of  Lupicinus, 
governor  of  Thrace,  ii.  145.  Defeats 
him,  lb.  Battle  of  Salices,  148.  His 
strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of 
new  tribes,  ib.  Negotiates  with  Valens, 
151.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  152.  The 
union  of  the  Gothic  tribes  broken  by  his 
death,  160. 

Frninentius  was  the  first  Christian 
missionary  in  Abyssinia,  i.  452. 

Fulk  of  Neuilly,  his  ardour  in  preach- 
ing the  fourth  crusade,  iv.  184, 
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Gabinius,  king  of  t lie  Qundi,  is  trea- 
cherously murdered  by  Marcellimis,  go- 
vernor of  Valeria,  ii.  122. 

Gaillard,  M.  character  of  his  Ilistoire 
de  Charlemagne,  iii.  375.  note. 

Gainas,  the  Goth,  is  commissioned  by 
Stilicho  to  execute  his  revenue  on  Ruli- 
nus,  prefect  of  the  east,  ii.224.  His  con- 
duct in  the  war  against  the  revolter  Tri- 
bigild,313.  Joins  him,  314.  His  flight 
and  death,  315,316. 

(iala,  probable  derivation  of  the  term, 
iv.  13.  note. 

Galala,  the  suburb  of,  at  Constanti- 
nople, assigned  to  the  Genoese,  iv.  260. 

Galerius  is  associated  in  the  adminis- 
tration, as  Caesar,  by  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, i.  211.  Is  defeated  by  the  Per- 
sians, 220.  Surprises  and  overthrows 
Narse.s,  222.  Assumes  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian, 
235.  His  jealousy  of  Constantine,  237. 
Deems  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  him 
Ca-sar,  233.  His  unsuccessful  invasion 
of  Italy,  212.  Invests  Licinius  with  the 
purple  on  t  he  death  of  Severus,  243.  His 
death,  243.  From  what  causes  be  enter- 
tained an  aversion  to  the  Christians,  336'. 
Obtains  the  countenance  of  Diocletian 
lor  persecuting  them,  ib.  Publishes  an 
edict  of  toleration  just  before  his  death, 
843. 

Galileans,  two-fold  application  of  that 
name  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  i. 
316.  Why  the  emperor  Julian  applied 
this  name  to  the  Christians,  ii.  1-10. 

Gallienus,  son  of  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian, is  associated  by  him  in  the  imperial 
throne,  i.  152.  Prohibits  the  senators 
from  exercising  military  employments, 
155.  Character  of  his  administration 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father,  164. 
Names  Claudius  for  his  successor,  170. 
Favoured  the  Christians, 

Galleys  of  the  Greek  empire  described, 
iv.  18. 

Gall  us  elected  emperor,  on  the  mino- 
rity of  Hostibauus,  the  son  of  Decius,  i. 
150. 

nephew   of  Constantine    the 

Great,  his  education,  i.  41 1.  Is  invested 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  412.  His  cruelty 
and  imprudence,  ib.  His  disgrace  and 
death,  414.  Embraced  the  doctrine,  but 
neglected  the  precepts,  of  Christianity, 
ii.  24.  Converts  the  grove  of  Daphne  at 
Antioch  to  a  Christian  btirying-place,  45. 

Games,  public,  of  the  Romans,  de- 
scribed, i.  116;  ii.  273.  Account  of  the 
factions  ot  i  he  circus,  iii.  30. 

Ganges;  source  of  that  river,  iv.  2.02. 
note. 

Gaudentiiis,  the  notary,  is  condemned 
to  death  under  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  18. 

Gaul,  the  province  "t,  described,  i.  18. 
The  power  oftbe  Druids  suppressed  there 
by  Tiberius  and  (  laudius,  20.    <  ities  in, 

3o.     Amount  of  the  tribute  paid  by  that 

province  to  Rome,  96.  Is  defended 
against  the  Franks  by  Postbumou  . 
Succession  of  usurpers  there,  179.  Inva- 
sion of,  by  the  Lygians,  196.  Reyoll  ol 
the  Bagaudae  suppressed  byMaximian, 
212.    Progress  of  (  liristianity  there,  801. 

■ proportion  ot  the  capital  nui-t  a.\ 

levied  there  by  the  Roman  emperoi 
,S8o.    Is  invaded  by  the  Germans, 
The  government  of\  assigned  to  Julian, 
MH     Hi .  civil  ndmtnist  >  it  ion,    184     Ii 


invaded  by  the  Aletnanni,  under  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  ii.  10?..  And  under 
Gratian,  149- 

destruction  of  idols  and  temples 

there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  ii.  205. 
Is  overrun  by  the  barbarous  troops  of 
Radagaisus,  after  Ins  defeat  by  Stilicho, 
2  hi.  Is  settled  by  the  Goths,  tiiirgundi- 
ans,  anil  Franks,  301.  Assembly  of  the 
seven  provinces  in,  305.  Reign  of  The- 
odoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in,  363. 
Origin  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  the 
kings  of  the  Franks  in,  365.  Invasion  of, 
by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  368.  Battle 
of  Chalons,  370.  Revolutions  of,  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  405. 
Conversion  of,  to  Christianity  by  the 
Franks,  439.  Representation  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  enjoyed  under  the  Roman 
government,  443.  Conquests  and  pros- 
perity of  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths, 444. 
Character  and  reign  of  Clovis,  i'o.  The 
Alemanni  conquered,  447.  Submission 
oftheArmoricans.and  the  Roman  troops, 
449.  Final  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  Gaul,  4-55.  History  of  the 
Salic  laws,  457.  The  lands  of.  how 
claimed  and  divided  by  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of,  461.  Domain  and  bene- 
fices of  the  Merovingian  princes,  ib. 
Usurpations  of  the  Seniors,  462.  Privi- 
leges oftbe  Romans  in,  467. 

Gedrosia,  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast 
of,  i.  123.  note. 

Gelalaean  era  of  the  Turks,  when  set- 
tled, iv.  105. 

Gelasius,  pope,  his  zeal  against  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  feast  of  Luperialia,  ii. 
403.  Deplores  the  miserable  decay  of 
Italy,  416. 

II.  pope,  hi-  rough  treatment 

by  Censio  Frangipani,  iv.  388. 

Gelimer  deposes  Htlderic  the  Vandal 
king  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the  govern- 
ment, iii.  62.  Is  defeated  by  Bensarius, 
69.  His  final  defeat,  72.  His  distressful 
(light,  74.  Surrenders  himself  to  Beli- 
sarilts,  76.  Graces  his  triumph,  ib.  His 
peaceful  retirement,  77. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  ex- 
tensive power,  i.  38. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instan- 
ces of,  iii.  401. 

Gennadi  us, the  monk,  his  denunciation 
against  a  Greek  union  with  the  Latin 
church,  i\ . 

Gennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under 
the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character,  ii. 
279. 

Genoese,  their  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  the  suburb  ol  Pera  at  Constan- 
tinople, iv.  26D.  Tbeii  wai  with  the  em- 
peror Cantacuzenu-, 

Genscric.kingof  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
his  character,  ii.  333.  Goes  ovet  to  Africa 
on  the  invitation  <>t  count  Boniface,  ib. 
Hi,  successes  there  by  the  ossistani 
theDonatista,885.  Devastation  ol  \ 
by  Ins  troops,  836.  Besieges  Boniface  in 
Hippo  Regius,  il>.  1 1  !■•  treacherous sur- 
prisal  nt  Carthage,  889  Strengthens 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  Attila  king 
ot  the  I  Inns.  347.  H>-  brutal  treatment 
■  >t  Ins  ion's  wife,  daughtei  ol  Theodoric, 
865  Raises  a  naval  tone,  and  invades 
Ii.iU  ,  883.  His  sai  I.  ol  Koine.  886  De- 
ll nns  i he  Heel  ol  Majot ian,  85)6,  1 1 \t 
naval  depredations  on  Italy,  .*.'■-.  His 
claims  on  the  eastern  empire,  398.    ) '. 
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sfroys  the  Roman  fleet  under  Basilicus, 
404.  Was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted  liis 
Catholic  subject.,  433. 

Gentlemen,  etymology  of  the  term,  iv. 
127.  note. 

Geoponics  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  account  of,  iv.  2. 

George  of  Cappadocia  supersedes  A- 
thanasius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  i.  490. 
His  scandalous  history,  and  tragical 
death,  ii.  46',  47.  Becomes  the  tutelar 
saint  of  England,  48. 

Gepidae,  their  encroachments  on  the 
eastern  empire  checked  l>y  the  Lom- 
bards, iii.  107.    Are  reduced  by  them,  211. 

Germanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  his  character  and  promotion 
to  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to 
Italy,  iii.  147.    His  death, ,148. 

Germany,  the  rude  institutions  of  that 
country,  the  original  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean laws  and  manners,  i.  12S.  Its 
ancient  extent,  ib.  How  peopled,  129. 
The  natives  unacquainted  with  letters 
i:i  the  iime  of  Tacitus,  131.  Had  no  ci- 
ties, ib.  Manners  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, 132.  Population,  133.  State  of 
liberty  among  them,  134.  Authority  of 
their  magistrates,  135.  Conjugal  faith 
and  chastity,  136.  Their  religion,  137. 
Arms  and  discipline,  139.  Their  feuds, 
141.  General  idea  ot  the  German  tribes, 
ib.  Probus  carries  the  Roman  arms  into 
Germany,  197.  A  frontier-wall  built  by 
Probus,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube, 

198. 

invasions  of  Gaul  by  the  Ger- 
mans, i.  427;  ii.  103. 

state  of,  under  the  emperor 

Charlemagne,  iii.  87S.  The  imperial 
crown  established  in  the  name  and  na- 
tion of  Germany,  by  the  first  Otho,  3S1. 
Division  of,  among  independent  princes, 
388.  Formation  of  the  Germanic  consti- 
tution, 389.  State  assumed  by  the  em- 
peror, 391. 

Gerontius,  count,  sets  up  Maxim  us  as 
emperor  in  Spain,  and  loses  bis  life  in 
the  attempt,  ii.  295. 

Geta  and  Caracalla,  sons  of  the  em- 
peror  Severus,  i.  77.  Their  fixed  anti- 
pathy to  each  other,  78. 

Gildo,  the  Mcor,  his  revolt  in  Africa, 
ii.  227.     His  defeat  and  death,  22,9. 

Gladiators,  desperate  enterprise  and 
fate  of  a  party  of,  reserved  for  the  tri- 
umph of  Probus,  i.  200.  The  combats 
of,  abolished  by  the  emueror  Honorius, 
ii.  243. 

Glycerius  isCrst  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
then  bishop  of  Salona,  ii.  410.  Murders 
Julius  Nepos,  and  is  made  archbishop  of 
Milan,  411. 

Gnostics,  character  and  account  of  the 
sect  of,  i.  270.  Principal  sects  into  which 
they  divided,  271.  Their  peculiar  tenets, 
467';   iii.  267. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character,  and 
engagement  in  the  first  crusade,  iv.  123. 
liis  route  to  Constantinople,  128.  130.  Is 
elected  king  of  Jerusalem,  145.  Com- 
piles the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  148.  Form 
of  his  administration,  ib. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart 
of,  described,  iii.  56. 

Goisvintha,  wife  of  Leovigild  king  of 
Spain,  her  pious  cruelty  to  the  princess 
Ingundis,  ii.  439. 

Gold  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denomi- 


nated in  the  eastern  empire,  abolished 
by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  iii.  40. 

Golden  born,  why  ihe  Bosphorus  ob- 
tained this  appellation  in  remote  anti- 
quity, i.  3.50. 

Gordianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  bis 
character  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of 
Rome,  i.  105.  His  son  associated  with 
him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  106". 

Gordian,  the  third  and  youngest,  de- 
clared Caesar,  i.  10.9.  Is  declared  emperor 
by  the  army,  on  the  murder  of  Maxim  us 
and  Balbinus,  114. 

Goths  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  i. 
143.  Their  religion,  141.  The  Goths  and 
Vandals  supposed  to  be  originally  one 
great  people,  145.  Their  emigrations  to 
Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  146'.  They  in- 
vade the  Roman  provinces,  i  17.  They 
receive  tribute  from  the  Romans,  15J. 
They  subdue  the  Bosphorus,  157.  Plun- 
der the  cities  of  Bithynia,  158.  They  ra- 
vage Greece,  159.  Conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor  Aurehan,  175.  They 
ravage  Illyricum,  and  are  chastised  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  26'0. 

their  war  with  the  Sarmatiar.s, 

i.394.  Are  again  routed  by  Constantine, 
lb.  Gothic  war  under  the  emperors  Va- 
lentiuian  and  Valens,  ii.  120.  Ate  de- 
feated by  the  Huns,  139.  They  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  emperor  Va- 
lens, 141.  They  are  received  into  the 
empire,  142.  They  are  oppressed  by  the 
Roman  governors  of  Thrace,  143.  Are 
provoked  to  hostilities,  and  defeat  Lupi- 
cinus,  145.  They  ravage  Thrace,  146. 
Battle  of  Salices,  148.  They  arc  strength- 
ened by  fresh  swarms  of  their  country- 
men, ib.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  152. 
Scour  the  country  from  Hadrianople  to 
Constantinople,  154.  Massacre  of  the 
Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  156.  Their  formi- 
dable union  broken  by  the  death  of  Fri- 
tigern,  160.  Death  and  funeral  ot  Atha- 
naric,  161.  Invasion  and  defeat  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  162.  Are  settled  in  Thrace, 
by  Theodosius,  163.  Their  hostile  sen- 
timents, 164. 

revolt  of,  under  Honorius,  ii. 

232.  They  ravage  Greece  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alaric,  233.  They  invade  Italy, 
237-  The  sack  of  Rome  by,  2S3.  Death 
of  Alaric,  290.  Victories  of  Wallia  in 
Spain,  300.  They  are  settled  in  Aqui- 
tain,301.  See  Gaul  andTheodoric.  Con- 
quest of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
405.  How  the  Goths  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion,  429.  440. 

reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 

Ostrogoths,  iii.  2.  The  Goths  in  Italy, 
extinguished,  155. 

Government,  civil,  the  origin  of,  i.  134. 

Governors  of  provinces,  under  the  em- 
perors, their  great  power  and  influence, 
1.  369. 

Gratian  was  the  first  emperor  who  re- 
fused  the  pontifical  robe,  i.  500.  note. 
Mai  lies  the  princess  Constantia,  and 
succeeds  to  the  empire,  ii.  124.  Defeats 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  149.  Invests  The- 
odosius with  the  empire  of  the  e?st,  157. 

his  character  and  conduct,  ii. 

165.  His  flight  from  Maximus,  and  death 
168  Overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment of  Paganism,  201. 

Greece  is  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  i.  15.0. 
Is  overrun  by  Alaric,  the  Gotli,  ii,  233, 
Is  reduced  by  the  'links,  iv.  381. 
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Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schisru  of, 
iv.  177.  328- 341. 

Greek  empire.     See  Constantinople. 

Greeks,  why  averse  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners,  i.  24.  rhe  Greek 
becomes  a  scientific  language  among ;tne 
Romans,  ib.  Characterof  the  Greek  lan- 
guage of  Constantinople,  iv.  329.  W  lien 
first  taught  in  Italy,  334.  . 

Greek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  it. 
331 

Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  his  pious 
presents  to  Recared,  king  of  Spain,  11. 
441     Exhorts Theodelinda,  queen  ot  the 

i ibards.  to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith, 

lb  His  enmity  to  the  venerable  build- 
ings and  learning  of  Rome,  111. 226.  His 
l.i, th  and  early  profession,  2-27.  Hisele- 
vation  to  Hie  pontificate,  lb.  Sends  a 
mission  to  convert  the  Britous,  228. 
Sanctifies  the  usurpation  of  the  emperor 
Phocas,245.  ,  .  „      ,     . 

II.  pope,  his  epistles  to  Leo 
III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  111.  359. 
Revolts  against  the  Greek  emperor,  361. 

VII.    pope,    his    ambitious 

schemes,  iii.  385.  His  contest  with  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  iv.  80.    His  retreat 

to  Sal  ■  '■     .  ,  r  .       ,  •  c 

prefect  of  Africa,  history  ot 

him  and  his  daughter,  iii.  482. 

Nazienzen,  his  lamentation 
on  the  disgraceful  discord  among  Chris- 
tians, i.  498.  Loads  the  memory  of  the 
emperor  Julian  with  invective,  11.  23. 
(  ensures  Constantius  tor  having  spared 
his  hfe,  29.  note. 

is  presented  to  the 


wretched  see  of  Sasima,  by  his  friend 
archbishop  Basil,  ii.  172.  His  mission  to 
Constantinople,  173.  Is  plated  on  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  by  Theodosius, 
174  His  resignation  and  character,  176. 
Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites, 
ids  Sapor,  km-  of  Persia,  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Mi  Loses  Ins 
son  at  the  siege  of  Amida,  ib.  Returns 
home  in  gl  iei 

Guardianship,  how  vested  and  exer- 
cised, according  to  the  Roman  civil  laws, 
iii.  191.  ,        ,  .      ,,. 

Gubazes,  king  ol  Colchos,  his  alliance 
with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  iii.  128. 
Returns  to  his  former  connexion  with 
the  emperor  Justinian,  129.  Is  treacher- 
ously killed,  131. 

lis  ajid  Ghibellines,  the  parties 
of,  in  Italy,  iii.  388  ;  iv.   I 

Guilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws 
of  lbs  Romans,  iii.  2<>2. 

Guiscard,  Llobert,  his  birth  and  eha- 
1  ict«i ,  i\.  68.  Acquires  the  dukedom  of 
Apulia,  To.  His  Italian  conquests,  71. 
EiesiegesDurazzo,75.  Defeats  the  Greek 
,  mperoi  Vlexius  there  Engages  in 
the  1  ause  ot  pope  Gregory  VII.  81.  His 
ii  expedition  to  Greece,  and  death, 

Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
is  reduced  t , %  (  lo\  is,  kin  ol  .!:■•  Franks, 
,,  160  I  lis  mode  ol  jnstit>  ing  the  judi- 
cial combat ,  460. 

i  Junpowder,  Ibe  invention  and  use  of, 

'■     •'"•  ,  1 

(,u\  ot  Lusignan,  king  of  Jem  alem, 

I,,.  ,  haracter,  iv.  163.     Is  1I1  feated   and 

1., Urn  pi  isom  1  bj  Saladin,  164. 

Gyrus,   r  small   island  in  tin 

u  .1,  an  insLauce  ui  \U  poveity,  1  97. 


Hadrian,  emperor,  relinquishes  the 
eastern  conquest  of  Trajan,  1.  5.  Their 
character:,  compared,  ib.  His  character 
contrasted  with  that  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
ib.  His  several  adoptions  of  successors, 
4/;.  Founds  the  city  of  .-Elia  Capitnlina 
on  mount  Sion,  269-      ,  ,  _ 

reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  111 

the  perpetual  edict,  iii.  170. 

Hadnanople,  battle  of,  between  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  and  Licniius,  1.  261. 
Is  ineffectually  besieged  by  Fntigern  the 
Goth,  ii.  146.  Battle  of,  between  the 
emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths.  152. 

Hakem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  as- 
sumes a  divine  character  to  supplant  the 
Mahometan  faith,  iv.  110. 

Hamadanites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  or, 
in  Mesopotamia,  iii.  533. 

Hannibal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome 
when  he  besieged  that  city,  ii.  26?. 

Hannibalianus,  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  king,  i.  391.  Provinces  assigned  to 
him  for  a  kingdom,  392.  Is  cruelly  de- 
stroyed  by  Constantius,  397. 

Happiness,   instance  how  little  it  de- 
pends on  power  and  magnificence,  iii.  517. 
Hormozan,  the  Persian  satrap,  his  in- 
terview with  the  caliph  Omar,  111.  452. 

Harpes.an  ancient  mythologic  history, 
Le  Clerc's  conjecture  concerning,  1.  349. 
note. 

Harun  al  Rashid,  caliph,  Ins  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  Char- 
lemagne,  iii.   380.     His   wars   with  tbn 

Greek  euip 

1,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Car- 
thage, iii.  486. 

Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  of,  intro- 
duced into  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  iii. 223. 

Hegira,  the  era  of,  how  fixe  I,  in.  419. 

Helena,  the  mother  id'  Constantine, 
her  parentage  ascertained,  i.  237.  Was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  her  son, -133. 
note. 

sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius, married  to  .Lilian,  1.  -117.  Is  re- 
ported to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the 
arts  of  the  empress  Eusebia,  41S.  Her 
1,  ii.  8. 

Heliopolis  taken  by  the  Saracens,  111. 
464. 

Hell,  according  to  Mahomet,  describ- 
ed, iii.  4U>. 

Hellespont  described,  I.  351. 

Helvetia,  amount  of  it»  population  111 
the  time  ol  <  aesar,  i.  133.  note. 

Hengist,  Ins  arrival  111  Britain,  with 
.  foi  \  ortigern,  against  the  Cale- 
donians,  ii.  471.     His  establishment   111 
Kent,  472, 473. 

Heuoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  cha- 
racter of,  iii.  284. 

Henry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin 
a.  emperoi  ol  Constantinople,  iv.  SIS. 
His  character  and  administrat  ion,  213. 

111.  emperor,  his  contest  with 

pppe  Gregory  VII.  iv.  so.     Take-  Rome, 
nut  111.  81. 

\  I.  emperor,  conquers  and  pil- 
lages the  island  of  Si,  m.  i\    !'i 

tin-  Fowler,  em) 
many,  defeats  the  Turkish  invaders,  iv. 

rchy,  Saxon,  e  tahlishmenl  ot, 
m  Britain,  ii.  »7J.    Review  of  the  state 

c  I.   17'. 

ii.  mclian,  count  ol  Africa,  iei 
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province  iu  obedience  to  Hononus,  i«. 
282.  His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees  from 
the  sack  of  Rome,  by  Alaric,  287.  His 
revolt  and  death,  294. 

Heracleonas,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, iii.  312. 

Heraclius,  deposes  the  eastern  usurper 
Phocas,  and  is  chosen  emperor,  iii.  247. 
Con  quests  of  ChosroesII.  king  of  Persia, 
249.  His  distressful  situation,  251.  Ac- 
cepts an  ignominious  peace  from  Chos- 
roes,  252.  His  first  expedition  against 
the  Persians,  254.  His  second  Persian 
expedition,  255.  Strengthens  himself  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  259.  His  third 
Persian  expedition,  2(50.  His  treaty  of 
peace  with  Persia,  262.  His  triumph  and 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 263.  His  theo- 
logical inquiries,  291. 

1 —    marries  his  niece  Martina, 

iii.  312.  Leaves  his  two  sons  joint  suc- 
cessors to  the  empire,  ib.  Invasion  of 
his  provinces  by  the  Saracens,  453.  Flies 
from  Syria,  470. 

■ . (lie  prefect,  his  expedition 

against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  ii.  403. 

the  eunuch,  instigates  the 

emperor  Valentinian  III.  to  the  murder 
of  the  patrician  .Etius,  ii. 330.  His  death, 
381. 

Herbelot, character  of  his  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,  iii.  448. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Caesar,  i.  129.  note. 

Heresy,  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  tra- 
ced,, i.  271.  Edict  of  Constautine  the 
Great,  against,  402. 

Herman  ric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his 
conquests,  ii.  119.     His  death,  140. 

Hermenegild,  prince  of  Boetica,  his 
marriage  with  I ngund is,  princess  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  conversion  to  the  Nicene 
faith,  ii.  439.     Revolt  and  death, 440. 

Hermits  of  the  east,  their  mortified 
course  of  life,  ii.  427.  Miracles  per- 
formed by  them  and  their  relics,  428. 

Hermodorus,  the  Ephesian,  assists  the 
Romans  in  compiling  theirtwelve  tables 
of  laws,  iii.  167. 

Hermogenes,  master-general  of  the  ca- 
valry, is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  banish 
Paiil,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  i.  494. 

Hero  and  Leander,  the  story  of,  by 
whom  controverted  and  defended,  i. 351. 
note. 

Herodian,  his  life  of  Alexander  Seve- 
itis,  why  preferable  to  that  in  the  Au- 
gustan history,  i.  95.  note. 

H  erodes  Atticus,  his  extraordinary  for- 
tune and  munificence,  i.  23- 

Herodotus,  his  character  of  the  Per- 
sian worship,  i.  120. 

Heruli  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their 
character,  iii.  9. 

Hilarion,  the  monk  of  Palestine,  ac- 
count of,  ii.  420. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remark- 
able observations  on  the  diversity  of 
Christian  doctrines,  i.  474.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  term  Homoiousion,  475. 

pope,  censures    the   emperor 

Antheniius  for  his  tolerating  principles, 
ii.  402. 

Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa, 
his  indulgence  to  his  Catholic  subjects, 
displeases  both  the  Arians  and  the  Atlia- 
nasians,  iii.  62.  Is  deposed  by  Gelimer, 
ib.     Is  put  to  death,  70. 

Hindoos  of  the  east,  not  the  disciples 
ef  Zoroaster,  iii. 498.  note. 


Hindostan,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane, 
iv.  291. 

Hippo  Regius,  siege  of,  by  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  336. 

History,  the  principal  subjects  of,  i. 
143. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  inquired 
into,  iv.  117. 

Homicide,  how  commuted  by  the  Salic 
laws,  ii.  458. 

Homoousion,  origin,  and  use  of  that 
term  at  the  council  of  Nice,  i.472.  And 
Homoiousion,  the  distinction  between, 
475. 

Honain,  war  of,  iii.  427. 

Honoratus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is, 
with  his  clergy,  driven  from  his  see  by 
the  Lombards,  iii.  213. 

Honoria,  princess,  sister  of  the  empe- 
ror Valentinian  III.,  her  history,  ii.  367. 

Honorius,son  ofTheodosiusthe  Great, 
is  declared  emperor  of  the  west,  by  his 
dying  father,  ii.  198.  Marries  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Stilieho,23J.  His  character, 
231.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Alaric,  239.  His  triumphant 
entry  into  Rome,  243.  Abolishes  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  ib,  Fixes  his  re- 
sidence at  Ravenna,  244.  Orders  the 
death  of  Stilicho,  257.  His  impolitic 
measures  and  cruelty  unite  his  barbarian 
soldiers  against  him  under  Alaric,  261. 
His  councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs, 
279.  His  abject  overtures  to  Attains  and 
Alaric,  281.  His  last  acts,  and  death, 
294.  His  triumph  for  the  reduction  of 
Spain  by  Wallia  the  Goth,  301 .  Is  sus- 
pected of  incest  with  his  sister  Placidia, 
329.  His  persecution  of  the  Donatists  in 
Africa,  334. 

Honour,  the  new  ranks  of,  introduced 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  i.  360  ;  iv. 
11. 

Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  Persian  prince, 
in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  i.420. 
note.  His  history,  and  station  under 
Julian,  u.  60. 

Hormouz,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king 
of  Peisia,  his  accession,  iii.  232.  His  cha- 
racter, 233.  Is  deposed,  and  at  length 
killed,  235. 

Horses,  of  Arabia,  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties, iii.  394. 

Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical 
death,  iii.  441. 

Hospitallers,  knights,  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  popularity  and  character  of 
the  order  of,  iv.  147. 

Hostilianus,  the  minor  son  of  the  em- 
peror Decius,  elected  emperor,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Gallus,  i.  150. 

Hugh,  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage 
with  Marozia,  and  expulsion  from  Rome 
by  Alberic,  iii.  385. 

— count  of  Vermandois,  engages 

in  the  first  crusade,  iv.  125.  Is  ship- 
wrecked and  made  captive  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexis  Comneuus,  130.  His  re- 
turn, 140. 

Human  nature,  its  natural  propensi- 
ties, i.284. 

Hume,  Mr.  his  natural  history  of  reli- 
gion, the  best  commentary  on  the  poly- 
theism of  the  ancients,  i.  18.  note.  His 
difficulty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Rome  resolved,  80.  note. 
Charges  the  most  refined  and  philosophic 
sects  with  intolerancy,  122.  note. 

Hungary,  establishment  of  the  Huiu 


in,  ii.  342  State  of,  under  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  iii.  379.  Terror  excited  by 
their  first  approach  to  Europe,  iv.  43. 
Their  character,  45. 

Huniades,  John,  his  exploits  against 
tile  Turks,  iv.  345.  His  defence  ot  Bel- 
grade, and  death,  350. 

Hnuneric,  the  son  of  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  persecutes  his  Catholic 
subjects,  ii.  433.  His  cruelty  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Tipasa,  438. 

Huns,  their  original  seat,  and  their 
conquests,  ii.  133.  Their  decline,  135. 
Their  emigrations,  137.  Their  victories 
over  the  Goths,  13.9. 

they  drive  other  barbarous  tribes 

before  them,  upon  the  Roman  provinces, 
ii.246.  Theirestablishment  in  Hungary, 
342.  Character  of  their  kin?  Attila,  344; 
Their  iDvasion  of  Persia,  346.  The  em- 
pire of,  extinguished  by  the  ceath  of  At- 
tila, 37.'). 

Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue, 
and  when  a  vice,  i.  57.  Is  the  school  of 
war,  ii.  130. 

Hypatia,  the  female  philosopher,  mur- 
dered in  the  church  at  Alexandria,  iii. 
272. 

Hypatms,  sedition  of,  at  Constanti- 
nople, iii. 34. 

Jacobites  of  the  east,  history  of  the 
sect  of,  iii.  300. 

James,  St.  his  legendary  exploits  in 
Spain,  i.801. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  of  those 
troops,  iv.  381. 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount 
Caucasus,  distinguished,  iii. 55.  The  Ibe- 
rian gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  king  of 
Persia,  56. 

Id  at  ins,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  ii.  298. 

Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  de- 
mons, by  the  primitive  Christians,  i.  272. 
Derivation  of  the  term,  and  its  successive 
applications,  500.  note. 

Jerome,  his  extravagant  representation 
of  the  devastation  of  Pannonia  by  the 
Goths,  ii.  155.  His  influence  over  the 
widow  Paula,  421. 

Jerusalem,  its  sil  nation,  destruction, 
and  profanation,  ii.  37.  Pilgrimages  to, 
and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  ib. 
Abortive  attempts  of  the  emperor  Julian 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  38. 

a  magnificent  church  erected 

there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Justinian, 
iii.  48.  The  vessels  of  the  iemple  brought 
from  Africa  to  Constantinople  l>y  llcli- 
saiius,  76.  Is  conquered  by  Chosroes 
II.  king  of  Persia.  249.  Insurrection  of 
the  monks  there,  283, 

the  city   conquered   by   the 

Sftracens,  iii.  467.  Great  resorl  oi  pil- 
u\  ins  to,  iv.  109.  Conquests  of,  by  the 
Turks,  112. 

is  taken  from  the  Turks  by 

the  Egyptian's,  iv  142.  Is  taken  by  the 
crusaders,  144.  Is  erected  into  a  king- 
dom under  <  rodl'i  ey  oi  Bonillon,  I  i  i. 
Succession  "t  i>-  <  liristiau  princes,  168. 
Is  pillaged  bj  the  <  ai  izniians,  172. 

• New,  described  according 

to  tiu'  ideas  oi  I  !"•  primitive  Christians, 
i.  '277. 

Jesuits,  Portuguese,  perse*  ute  the  east- 
ern (  In  i-i  Liu-,  hi  .'i  i  Theii  labours 
in,  and  expulsion  from,  Abyssinia,  9 
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Jews,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate 
race  of  men,  i.265.  Review  of  their  his- 
tory, 266.  Their  religion  the  basis  of 
Christianity,  267.  The  promises  of  di- 
vine favour  extended  by  Christianity  to 
all  mankind,  ib.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  not  inculcated  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
276.  Why  there  are  no  Hebrew  gosptls 
extant,  297.  Provoked  the  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  307. 

• those  of  a   more    liberal  spirit 

adopted  the  theological  system  of  Plato, 
i.466.  Their  condition  under  the  empe- 
rors Constantine  and  Constantius,  ii.36. 
Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  33. 

miraculous  conversion  of  a  num- 
ber of,  at  Minorca,  ii.  215.  note.  Perse- 
cution of,  in  Spain,  442. 

are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics 

in  Italy,  iii.  16.  And  by  Cyril  at  Alex- 
andria, 272.  How  plagued  by  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  288. 

those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Ma- 
homet, iii.  425.  Assist  the  Saracens  in 
the  reduction  of  Spain,  4,92. 

massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusa- 
ders, iv.  122. 

Jezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be 
left  guardian  toTheodosius  the  Younger, 
by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  ii.  321.  His 
war  with  Theodosius,  326. 

Igilium,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as 
a  place  of  refuge  lor  Romans  who  fiew 
from  the  sack  ot  Rome  by  Alaric,  ii.286. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  (  hns- 
tian  fortitude  displayed  in  his  epistles,  i. 
326. 

Iksbidites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  iii. 
533. 

Illustrious,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in 
the  times  ot  Roman  simplicity,  and  how 
extended  when  Constantinople  became 
the  seat  oi  empire,  i.  360. 

Illyricum  described,  i.  14. 

Images  introduction  of,  in  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  in.  352.  The  worship  of, 
derived  from  Paganism,  ib.  Are  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, 856.  The  adoration  of,  justified  by 
pope  Gregory  II.  iiliu.  And  sanctified  by 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  372. 

Imperator,  in  the  Roman  history,  ex- 
plained, i.  38.  note.  '1  he  imperial  p'rero- 
gatives,  41.  The  court,  42.  The  sense 
of  this  appellation  altered  by  long  use, 
227. 

Incarnation,  theological  history  of  t  ha 
doctrine  of,  iii.  265. 

Incest,  natural,  and  arbitrary,  distin- 
guished, iii.  189. 

India,  account  of  the  Christ  ians  of  St. 
Thomas  in,  iii.  293.  Persecution  of,  by 
the  Portugue: 

Indiciums,  the  memorable  era  of, 
whence  dated,  i.  2.30.  note.  The  name 
and  use  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  whence 
derived)  878. 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romish  church, 
the  nature  Of,  explained,  IV.  119. 

[ngundis,  princess  of  Austrasia,  is  mar- 
ried to  Hermenegild,  prince  of  Bostica, 
ami  cruelly  treated  by  Ins  raothei  tmis- 
vinllia,  ii.   189. 

Inheritance,  paternal,  subject  i>>  pa- 
rental discretion  among  Hie  Romans,  .. 
99.    The  Roman  law  of,  iii.  193.     1 1  - 
tamentary  dispositions  ol  property,  194, 
I  be  \  'H  onian  law,  how  ei  aded .  195 

Injuries,  review  oi  the  Roman  Law  Cui 
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the  redress  of,  iii.  198.  Innocent  III. 
pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  papal 
power,  iv.  170. 

Inquisition,  the  first  erection  of  that 
tribunal,  iv.  170. 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of, 
iii.  183. 

Interest  of  money,  how  regulated  by 
the  Roman  law,  iii.  197. 

Joan,  pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  iii. 
384.  note. 

John,  principal  secretary  to  the  empe- 
ror Honorius,  usurps  the  empire  after 
his  death,  ii.  330. 

■    the    almsgiver,    archbishop   of 

Alexandria,  relieves  the  Jewish  refugees 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, iii.  249.  His  extraordinary  libe- 
rality of  the  church  treasure,  304. 

bishop   of  Antioch,   arrives  at 

Ephesus  after  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, and,  with  his  bishops,  decides  against 
Cyril,  iii.  276.  Coalition  between  him 
and  Cyril,  277. 

of  Apri,  patriarcli  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  pride,  and  confederacy  against 
John  Cantacuzene,  iv.  254. 

of  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, iv.  216. 

>  of  Cappadocia,  praetorian  prefect 

of  the  east,  under  the  emperor  Justinian, 
his  character,  iii.  43.  Is  disgraced  by  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  becomes  a  bishop, 
44.  Opposes  the  African  war,  63.  His 
fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with  bread, 
67. 

Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, iii.  341. 

Damascenus,  St.  his  history,  iii. 

857.  note. 

of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his  cha- 
racter, and  oracular  promise  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Great,  ii.  195. 

the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia, 

is  employed  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to 
root  out  Pagans  and  heretics,  iii.  288. 

■ XII.  pope,  his  flagitious  charac- 
ter, iii.  384. 

XXIII.  pope,  his  profligate  cha- 
racter, iv.  429. 

St.  the  evangelist,  reveals  the 

true  sense  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Lo- 
gos, i.  466.  w 

1   the  Sanguinary  seizes  the  Gothic 

treasures  in  Picenum,  and  obliges  Vitiges 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  iii.  95. 

■ Zimisces  murders  the  Greek  em- 
peror Nicephorus,  and  succeeds  him,  iii. 
333.  His  eastern  victories,  536.  Defeats 
Swatoslans,  czar  of  Russia,  iv.  55. 

Iona,  one  of  the  Hebride  islands,  its 
ancient  monastic  eminence,  ii.  420. 

Jonas,  reuegado  of  Damascus,  story  of, 
iii.  46!. 

Jordan,  character  of  his  work,  De  Ori- 
ginibus  Sclavicis,  iv.  41.  note. 

Joseph,  the  Carizmian,  governor  of 
TJerzem,  kills  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  iv. 
103. 

Josephus,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  history,  a  forgery,  i.  315.  note.  His 
opinion,  that  Plato  derived  knowledge 
from  the  Jews,  controverted,  465.  note. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops 
of  Julian,  on  their  retreat  from  Assyria, 
ii.  76.  His  treaty  with  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  77.     His  death,  86. 

Jovians  and  Herculians,  new  bodies  of 


guards  instituted  to  supersede  the  prae- 
torian  bands,  i.  227. 

Jovinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment 
by  a  Roman  synod,  for  heresy,  ii.  238. 

Jovinus  reduces  the  Alemanni,  who 
had  invaded  Gaul,  ii.  104. 

account  of  his  revolt  against 

the  emperor  Honorius  in  Germany,  ii. 
297. 

Jovius,  pr«torian  prefect  under  the 
emperor  Honorius,  succeeds  Olympius 
as  his  confidential  minister,  ii.  278.  His 
negotiations  with  Alaric  obstructed,  279. 
Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over  to  Ala- 
ric, and  the  new  emperor  Attalus,  231. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek 
emperor  Leo,  iii  820.  Her  ambition  and 
barbarity  to  her  son  Constantine,  ib. 
Restores  images  to  public  devotion,  371. 

Ireland  was  first  colonized  from  Scot- 
land, ii.  109.  Derivation  of  the  name  of 
> its  tutelar  saint,  Patrick,  414.  note. 

Isaac  I.  Coinneuus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iii.  337. 

II.  Angelus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, iii.  349.  His  character  and  reign, 
iv.  181.  Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alex- 
ius, 183.  Is  restored  by  the  crusaders, 
195.    His  death,  198. 

archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apo- 

logyforthe  vices  of  king  Artasires,  ii.a2S. 

Isauria,  the  rebellion  there  against  the 
emperor  Gallienus.  i.  168. 

Isaurians,  reduction  of,  by  the  eastern 
emperors,  iii.  51. 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill  treatment  in 
Russia,  iv.  343.  Receives  an  act  of  union 
from  the  Greek  clergy  at  Constantino- 
ple, 364. 

Isocrates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of 
his  pupils,  iii.  58. 

Italy,  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer, 
succeeds  the  extinction  of  the  western 
empire,  ii.  412.  Its  miserable  state  at 
this  era,  416.  Conversion  of  the  Lom- 
bards of,  to  the  Nicene  faith,  441. 

is  reduced  byTheodoric  the  Os- 
trogoth, iii.  6.  His  administration,  7. 
Government  of,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  by  Theodoric,  11.  Its  flourishing 
state  at  this  time,  13.  How  supplied  with 
silk  from  China,  36.  History  of  Amala- 
sontha,  queen  of  Italy,  81.  Invasion  of, 
by  Belisarius,  85.  Siege  of  Rome  by 
the  Goths,  88.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
Franks,  97.  Revolt  of  the  Goths,  138. 
Expedition  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  148. 
Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and  Aleman- 
ni, 153.  Government  of,  under  the  ex- 
archs of  Ravenna,  155.  Conquests  of 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards  in,  213. 
Distress  of,  219-  How  divided  between 
the  Lombards  and  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 

22a 

growth  of  the  papal   power  in, 

iii.  358.  Revolt  of,  against  the  Greek 
emperors,  861.  The  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna granted  to  the  pope,  368.  Extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  there, 
378.  The  power  of  the  German  Caesars 
destroyed  by  the  rise  of  the  commercial 
cities  there,  387.  Factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  388.  Conflict  of  the 
Saracens,  Latins,  and  Greeks  in,  iv.  59>. 

revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  iv 

331.  Authors  consulted  for  the  history 
of.  446.  note. 

Jubilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  the  seculaj 


games,  i.  116.  note  ;  iv. 404.    The  return 
of,  accelerated,  405. 

Jude,  St.  examination  of  his  grandsons 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  procurator  of 
Judea,  i.  318. 

Judgments  of  God,  in  I  lie  Salic  laws, 
how  determined,  ii.  45,9. 

■  popular,  of  the  Romans, 

displayed,  iii.  2<M. 

Julia  Donna,  wife  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  her  character,  i.77-    Her  death,  86. 

Julian,  the  nephew  of  Constanline  I  lie 
Gieat,  his  education,  i.  411.  His  danger- 
ous situation  oil  the  death  of  his  brother 
Gall  us,  415.  Is  sent  to  Athens,  where  he 
cultivates  philosophy,  4b).  Is  recalled  by 
Constantius,  417.  is  invested  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  ib.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Gaul,  4-28.  His  first  cam- 
paign, 429.  Battle  of  Strasburgh,  431. 
Reduces  the  Franks  at  Toxandria,  432. 
His  three  expeditions  beyond  tbe  Rbme, 
433.  Restores  the  cities  of  Gaul, 434.  His 
civil  administration,  ib.  His  account  of 
the  theological  calamities  ot  the  empire 
under  Constantius,  496.  Constantius 
grows  jealous  of  him,  ii.  1.  The  Gaulish 
legions  are  ordered  into  tbe  east,  2.  Is 
saluted  emperor  by  the  troops,  4.  His 
embassy  and  epistle  to  Constantius,  6'. 
His  fourth  and  fifth  expeditions  beyond 
the  Rhine, 7.  Declares  war  against  Con- 
stantius, ami  abjures  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, 9.  His  mai eh  from  the  Rhine  into 
Illyricum,  10.  Enters  Sirtuium,  11.  l-'ub- 
lishes  apologies  tor  his  conduct,  ib.  His 
triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople 
on  the  death  of  Constantius,  14.  His 
private  life  and  civil  govei  nment,  ib.  His 
reformations  iu  the  imperial  palace,  16, 
Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid  foppery,  17. 
Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  t rial  ot  tbe  evil 
ministers  oi  Constantius,  ib.  Dismisses 
the  spies  and  informers  employed  by  his 
predecessor,  19.  His  love  of  freedom 
and  tbe  republic,  20.  His  kindnesses  to 
ibe  Grecian  cities,  21.  His  abilities  as 
an  orator,  and  as  a  judge,  ib.  His  cha- 
racter, 22.  His  apostacy  accounted  for, 
24.  Adopts  tbe  Pagan  mythology,  25. 
His  theological  system,  27.  His  initia- 
tion into  the  Eleusiniau  mysteries,  and 
bis  fanaticism,  ib.  His  hypocritical 
duplicity,  '29.  Writes  a  vindication  of 
bis  apostacy,  30.  His  edict  for  a  general 
toleration,  31.  His  Pagan  superstitious 
zeal,  32.  Ilis  circular  letters  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Pagan  religion,  ib.  His 
industry  in  gaining  proselytes,  35.  His 
address  to  the  Jews,  36.  History  of  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, .: ..  I  ransfers  the  revenues  ol  i  he 
tian  church  to  the  heathen  priests, 
41.  Prohibits  Christian  schools,  ib. 
Obliges  tin'  Christians  to  reinstate  the 

I'.ig  in  temples,    12.      Restores  the  sacred 

grove  ami  temple  ot  Daphne,  45.  Pu- 
nishes the  Christians  of  Antioch  for 
burning  t  b.it  temple,  46.  I  1 1-.  treat  men  t 
of  tbe  cities  ol  Edessn  and  Alexandria, 
48.  Banishes  Athanasi  us,  19.  The  phi- 
losophical fable  ol  bisCa  sarsdel tied, 

61,  Meditates  the  conquest  ol  Persia,  68. 
Populai  discontents  during  bis  resid 

;it   Anl  in:  Ii,  54.      <  bc.ision  ot  u  1  it  in 

Miso] Ilis  mm  i  Ii  to  t  lie  Eu- 

phrates, -7.  He  enters  the  Persian  ter- 
ritories, 60.  Invade-  Assyria,  62.  His 
personal  conduct  in  this  euterprisi 
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His  address  to  his  discontented  troops, 
65.  His  successful  passage  over  tbe  Ti- 
gris,67.  Burns  his  fleet,  70.  His  retreat 
and  distress,  72.  His  death,  75.  His 
funeral,  83. 

count,  offers  to  betray  Spain 

into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  489.  His 
advice  to  the  victorious  Turks,  492. 

; the  papal   legate,  exhorts  La- 

dislaus  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Turks,  iv.  346'. 
Ilis  death  and  character,  348. 

Julius,  master-general  of  the  troops  in 
the  eastern  empire,  concerts  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  ii. 
156'. 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of,  iii. 
165.  Was  polished  by  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, 174.     Abuses  of,  206'. 

Justin  the  Elder,  his  military  promo- 
tion, iii.  2-2.  His  elevation  to  tbe  em- 
pire, and  character,  ib.     Ilis  death,  21. 

II.  emperor,  succeeds  his  uncle 

Justinian,  iii.  208.  His  firm  behaviour 
to  the  ambassadors  of  1  he  Avars  ib.  His 
abdication,  and  investiture  of  Tiberius, 
its  his  successor.  216. 

Martyr,  his  decision  in  tbe  caso 

of  the  Ebionites,  i.269.  His  extravagant 
account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
301.  Occasion  of  his  own  conversion,  303. 

.!  ust  ma,  the  popular  story  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  emperor Valentinian,  ex- 
amined, ii.  124.  Her  infant  son  Valen- 
tinian II.  invested  with  the  imperial  en- 
signs, on  the  death  of  his  father,  12-5. 
Her  contest  with  Ambrose,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  ISO.  Flies  from  the  invasion 
ofMaximus,  with  her  son,  lsd. 

Justinian,  emperor  of  the  east, his  birth 
and  promotion,  iii.  22.  His  orthodoxy, 
23.  Is  invested  with  the  diadem  by  his 
uncle  Justin,  24.  Marries  Theodora,  2s. 
Patronizes  the  blue  faction  of  the  circus, 
3i.  State  of  agriculture  and  manufacture 
in  his  provinces,  35.  Introduces  the  cul- 
ture of  the  silk-worm,  and  manufacture 
of  silk,  into  Greece,  39.  State  of  his  re- 
venue,40.  His  avarice  and  profusion,  ib. 
Taxes  and  monopolies, 42.  His  ministers, 
43.  His  public  buildings,  44.  Founds 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, 46'.  His  other  public  works,  48. 
11, s  European  fortifications,  49.  His 
Asiatic  fortifications,  52.  He  mi 
i  he  .(  hools  of  Alliens  56.  And  the  con- 
sular dignity, 60.  Purchases  a  peace  from 
the  Persians,  62.  12).  Undertakes  to  re- 
store Hildei  ie  kmg  ofCharthage,  62.  Re- 
duction of  Africa,  73.  His  instructions 
for  the  government  of,  74.  His  acquisi- 
tions in  Spain,  80.  His  deceitful  nego- 
tiations m  Italy,  83.  Weakness  ,.(  his 
empire,  105.  Receives  an  embassy  from 
the  Avars,  1 13.  And  from  the  Turks,  114. 
Persian  war,  123.  His  negotiations  with 
Cbosroes,  131.  His  alliance  with  the 
Abyssinians,  133.  Neglects  the  Italian 
war  under  Belisai  ius  in.  Sel  i  les  the 
cot  ei  nment  ol  Italj  uudei  the  e  . 
Ravenna,  155.     1 

158.     I  Is  death  an. I  1  >.    1  o- 

lunts  and   calamities  in   b 
His  code,  pandects,  and  institutes,  it.. 

me  11 1,   287.      II  I  . 

His  orthodox) .  I  ic,  231. 

It.  euiperoi  ol  c  onstuntiuo- 

315. 
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Justitinian,  tlie  son  of  Germanus,  his 
conspiracy  with  the  empress  Sophia,  anil 
successes  against  the  Persians,  iii.  217. 

Juvenal,  his  remarks  on  the  crowded 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  ii.  274. 

Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  ii.  131.  245. 

King,  the  title  of,  conferred  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  on  his  nephew  Han- 
nibalianus,  i.  391. 

Kindred,  degrees  of,  according  to  the 
Roman  civil  law,  iii.  193. 

Knighthood,  how  originally  conferred, 
and  its  obligations,  iv.  127. 

Koran  of  Mahomet,  account  and  cha- 
racter of,  iii.  411. 

Koreish,  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  iii.  403.  Pe- 
digree of  Mahomet,  405.  They  oppose 
bis  pretensions  to  a  prophetical  charac- 
ter, 418.  Flight  of  Mahomet,  419.  Battle 
of  Beder,  423.  Battle  of  Oh  ud,  424.  Mec- 
ca surrendered  to  Mahomet,  426'. 

Labarnm,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  in 
the  army  of  Coustantine  the  Great,  de- 
scribed, i.  444. 

Laheo,  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in 
business  and  composition,  iii.  174.  His 
professional  character,  176. 

Lactantius,  difficulties  in  ascertaining 
the  date  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  i.  436. 
note.  His  Mattering  prediction  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  among  man- 
kind, 440.  Inculcates  the  divine  right 
of  Coustantine  to  the  empire,  441. 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, leads  an  army  ag'aihSt  the  Tin  ks, 
iv.  346.  His  breach  of  faith  with  them, 
347. 

king   of    Naples,   harasses 

Rome  during  the  schism  of  the  papacy, 
iv.  42S. 

Latus,  praetorian  prefect,  conspires  the 
death  ot  Conimodus,  and  confers  the 
empire  on  Pertinax,  i.  .59. 

Laity,  when  first  distinguished  from 
the  clergy,  i.  291. 

Lampadius,  a  Roman  senator,  boldly 
condemns  the  treaty  with  Alaric  the 
Goth,  ii.  255. 

Lance,  holy,  narrative  of  the  miracul- 
ous discovery  of,  iv.  140. 

Land,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  i.  379.  How  divided  by  the 
barbarians,  ii.  461.  Allodial,  and  Salic, 
distinguished,  462.  Of  Italy,  how  parti- 
tioned by  Tbeodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  iii.  7. 

Laodicea,  its  ancient  splendour,  i.  31. 

Lascaris,  Theodore,  establishes  an  em- 
pire at  Nice,  iv.  209.     His  character,  229. 

Theodore  II.  his  character, 

iv.  231. 

■ Janus,  the  Greek  gramma- 
rian, his  character,  iv.  33ft. 

Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation 
from  the  Greek  chinch,  iv.  177.  Cor- 
ruption and  schism  of,  321.  Reunion  of, 
with  the  Greek  church,  328.  The  sub- 
sequent Greek  schism,  .'341. 

Latiuni,  the  right  of,  explained,  i.  23. 

Laura,  the  monkish  history,  explained, 
ii.  427. 

Law,  review  of  the  profession  of,  under 
the  emperors,  i.  367. 

Laws  of  Hume,  review  of,  iii.  165. 
Those  of  the  kings,  166.  Of  the  twelve 
tables,  ib.     Ol  the  people,  168.     Decrees 


of  the  senate,  and  edicts  of  the  praetors. 
169.  Constitutions  ot  the  emperors,  170. 
Their  ^rescripts,  172.  The  three  codes  of. 
ib.  The  forms  of,  ib.  Succession  ol 
civil  lawyers,  173.  Reformation  of,  by 
Justinian,  177.  Abolition  and  revival  of 
the  penal  laws,  200. 

Lazi,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos,  account 
of,  iii.  128. 

Le  Clerc,  character  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  iii.  264.  note. 

Legacies  and  inheritances  taxed  by 
Augustus,  i.  98.  How  regulated  by  the 
Roman  law,  iii.  195. 

Legion,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the 
emperors,  described,  i.  8.  General  dis- 
tribution of  the  legions,  11.  The  sue  of, 
reduced  by  Constantine  the  Great,  371. 

Leo  of  Thrace  is  made  emperor  of  the 
east,  by  his  master  Aspar,  ii.  400.  Was 
the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was 
crowned  by  a  priest,  ib.  Corners  the 
empire  of  the  west  on  Anthemius,  401. 
His  armament  against  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  403.  Murders  Aspar  and  his  sons, 
iii.  2. 

1 1 T.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

iii.  318.  His  edicts  against  images  in 
churches,  356.     Revolt  of  Italy,  361. 

IV.  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

iii.  319. 

V.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iii. 

323. 

VI.  the  philosopher,  emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii.  329.  Extinguishes 
the  power  of  the  senate,  iv.  17. 

bishop  of  Rome,  his  character  and 

embassy  from  Valentinian  III.  to  Attila 
king  of  the  Huns,  ii.  o77.  Intercedes 
with  Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals  tor 
clemency  to  the  city  of  Koine,  385.  Calls 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  iii.  231. 

■ III.  pope,  his  miraculous  recovery 

from  the  assault  of  assassins,  iii.  374. 
Crowns  Charlemagne  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  375. 

■ IV.    pope,    his    reign,    iii.    526". 

Founds  the  Leonine  city,  527. 

IX.  pope,  his  expedition  against 

the  Normans  of  Apulia,  iv.  67.  His 
treaty  with  them,  6'S. 

archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  one 

of  the  restorers  of  Greek  learning,  iv.  26. 

general  of  the  east,   under   the 

emperor  Arcadius,  his  character,  ii.  312. 

■   Pilatus,   first   Greek   professor  at 

Florence,  and  in  the  west,  his  character, 
iv.  333. 

the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  his 

family,  iv.  406. 

Leonas,  the  questor,  his  embassy  from 
Constantius  to  Julian,  ii.  8. 

Leonine  city  at  Rome  founded,  iii.  527. 

Leontius  is  taken  from  prison,  and 
chosen  empeior  of  Constantinople,  on 
the  deposition  of  Justinian  II.  iii.  315. 

Leovigild,  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his 
character,  ii.  439.  Revolt  and  death  of 
Ins  son  Hermenegild,  410. 

Letters,  a  knowledge  of,  the  test  of 
civilization  in  a  people,  i.  131. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  3S0. 

II.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  iii. 

381.  His  epistle  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Basil  I.  iv.  60. 

Libauius,  his  account  of  the  private 
life  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  15.  And 
of  his  divine  visions,  29.     Applauds  the 


dissimulation  of  Julian,  il>.  His  cha- 
racter, 56.  His  eulogium  on  the  empe- 
ror Valens,  153. 

Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished 
by  the  emperor  Constant  ius,  tor  refusing 
to  concur  in  deposing  Atbanasius  i.  488. 
493. 

Liberty,  public, theonly  sure  guardian* 
of,  against  an  aspiring  prince,  i.  36. 

Licinius  is  invested  with  the  purple  by 
the  emperor  Galerius,  i.  2-43.  His  alli- 
ance with  Constant! ue  the  Great,  254. 
Defeats  Maxiniin,  ib.  His  cruelty,  ib. 
Is  defeated  by  Constantuie  at  Cibalis, 
257.  And  at  Mardia,  ib.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Constantine,  258.  Second 
civil  war  with  Constant ine,  260.  His 
humiliation,  and  death,  263. 

fate  of  his  son,  i.  3S9.  Con- 
curred with  Constantine  in  publishing 
the  edict  of  Milan,  439.  Violated  this 
engagement  by  oppressing  the  Chris- 
tians, 442.  Caecilius's  account  of  his 
vision,  446. 

Lieutenant,  imperial,  his  ollice  and 
lank,  i.39. 

Lightning,  superstition  of  the  Romans 
with  reference  to  persons  and  places 
struck  with,  i.  203. 

Limigantes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel 
their  masters,  and  usurp  possession  of 
their  country,  i.  395.  Extinction  of,  by 
Constanttus,  422. 

Literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  iv.  331. 
Ancient  use  and  abuse  of,  339. 

Lithuania,  its  latt  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, iv.  58. 

Litorius,  count,  is  defeated  and  taken 
captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric,  ii.  304. 

Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  at- 
tacks the  city  of  Home,  lii.  364. 

bishop  of  Cremona,  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  cei  emony  of 
his  audience  with  the  emperor,  iv.  13. 

Logos,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  i.  466.  Is 
expounded  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
ib.  Atbanasius  confesses  himself  unable 
to  comprehend  it,  468,  Controversies  on 
the  eternity  of,  470. 

Logothete,  great,  his  office  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  iv.  12, 

Lombardy,  ancient,  described,  i.  14. 
Conquest  of,  by  Charlemagne,  in.  366. 

Lombards,  derivation  of  then  name, 
and  review  of  their  history,  iii.  107.  Are 
employed  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to 
check  the  Gepidee,  108.  Actions  of  their 
King  Alboin,  209.  They  reduce  the  Ge- 
mdae,  210.  They  overrun  that  pan  of 
Italy  now  called  Lonibai  ly,213.  Extent 
of  their  kingdom,  221.  Language  and 
manners  of  the  Lombards,  ib.  Govern- 
ment and  laws,  224. 

Longinus,  his  representation  of  the 
degeneracy  of  his  age,  i.  36.  Is  put  to 
death  by  Aurelian,  184. 

is  sent  to  supersede  Narses, 

as  •jxarcb  of  Ravenna,  iii.  212.  Receives 
Rosamond  the  fugitive  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  215. 

Lotbaire  I.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  iii, 
881. 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  is  rescued  from 
the  treachery  oj  the  Greeks  I"  Roger 
king  of  Sicily,  iv.  86.  Undertakes  the 
second  i  rus  ide,  I  S,  I  lis  disastrous  i  i- 
pedition .  I  5. 

IX.  hi  Prance,  his  <  i  usadea  to 
the  Holy  Land,  iv.  172.    His  death,  174. 
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Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  from 
Constantinople,  213. 

Lucian,  the  severity  of  his  sat  ire  against 
the  heathen  mythology,  accounted  for,  i. 
19. 

count  of  the  east,  under  the 

emperor  A  rend ins,  his  cruel  treatment 
by  the  prefect  Rufjnus,  ii.  220. 

presbyter   of  Jerusalem,   his 

miraculous  discovery  of  the  body  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  ii. 
213. 

Lucilian,  governor  of  Illy ricum,  is  sur- 
prised, aud  kindly  treated  by  Julian,  ii. 
11.    His  death,  86. 

Lucilla,  sister  of  the  emperor  Comnio- 
dus,  her  attempt  to  get  him  assassinated, 
i.  63. 

Lucius  II.  and  III.  popes,  their  disas- 
trous reigns,  iv.  388. 

Lucrine  lake  described,  with  its  late 
destruction,  ii.  268.  note. 

Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  de- 
struction and  history,  ii.  414. 

Lupercalia,  the  feast  of,  described,  and 
continued  under  the  Christian  emperors, 
ii.  402. 

Lupicinus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Thrace,  oppresses  the  Gothic  emigrants 
there,  ii.  143.  Rashly  provokes  them  l« 
hostilities,  145.     Is  defeated  by  them,  ib. 

Lustra!  contribution  in  the  Roman 
empire,  explained,  i.  3>3. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  character,  as  a 
reformer,  iv.  37. 

Luxury,  the  only  means  of  correcting 
the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  i. 
33. 

Lygians,  a  formidable  German  nation, 
account  of,  i.  196. 

Lyons,  battle  of,  between  the  compe- 
titors Severus  and  Albinus,  i.  72. 

Maccdonius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  contests  with  bis  com- 
petitor Paul,  i.  494.  Fatal  consequences 
on  his  removing  the  body  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  to  the  church  of  St.  Aca- 
cius,  495.  His  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Catholics  and  Novatians,496.  His  exile, 
in.  286. 

Macrianns.praetorian  prefect  underthe 
emperor  Valerian,  his  character,  i.  161. 

a  prince  of  the  Aleuianni, 

his  steady  alliance  with  the  emperor Va- 
lentinian,  ii.  106. 

Macrinus,  his  succession  to  the  empire 
predicted  by  an  African,  i.  83.  Accele- 
rates  t  he  completion  of  the  prophecy,  ib. 
Purchases  a  peace  with  Parthia,  i  23. 

Madayn,  the  capital  ot  Persia,  sacked 
by  the  Saracens,  iii.  450. 

Maeonius  of  Palmyra,  assassinates  his 
uncle  Odenathus,  i.  181. 

Mirsia,  its  situation,  i.  15. 

Magi,  the  worship  of,  in  Persia,  re- 
t led  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  lis.  Abridg- 
ment of  tiie  Persian  theology,  119.  Sim- 
plicity of  their  worship,  120.  Ceremonies 
and  moral  preceptc,  ib.  Their  power,  121. 

Magic,  severe  prosecution  ot  persons 
for  the  crime  of,  at  Rome  ami  Antiocll, 
ii.  93. 

Magnentius  assumes  the  empire  in 
Gaul,  i.  i  A.  1  'at  li  ot  (  onstans,  ib. 
Semis  an  embassy  to  t  onstantius,  404. 
Makes  war  against  Constantius,  iiv;.  I? 
defeated  at  the  battle  ui  Mursa,  4'i7. 
Kills  himself,  i  9. 
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Malimud,  the  Gasnevid,  li is  twelve  ex- 
peditions nitu  Hindustan,  iv.  93.  H.s 
character,  94. 

Mahomet,  the  prophet,  his  embassy  to 
Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  iii.  -2.31. 

• his    genealogy,    birth,   arid 

education,  iii.  405.  His  person  and  cha- 
racter, 407.  Assumes  his  prophetical 
mission,  408.  Inculcated  the  unity  of 
God,  409.  His  reverential  mention  of 
Jesus  Christ,  410.  His  Koran,  411.  His 
miracles,  412.  His  precepts,  * i -i.  His 
hell  and  paradise,  415.  The  best  autho- 
rities for  his  history,  417.  note.  Con- 
verts his  own  family,  ib.  Preaches  pub- 
licly at  Mecca,  418.  Escapes  from  the 
Koreisbites  there,  419.  Is  received  as 
prince  of  .Medina,  4-20.  His  regal  dig- 
nity a:,d  sacerdotal  office,  ib.  Declares 
war  against  infidels,  4-21.  Battle  of  Be- 
der,  423.  Battle  of  Obud,  424.  Subdues 
the  Jews  of  Arabia,  425.  Submission  of 
Mecca  to  him,  42f>.  He  conquers  Ara- 
bia,  428.  His  sickness  and  death,  430. 
His  character,  431.  His  private  life,  433. 
Hi>  wives,  ib.  His  children,  435.  His 
posterity,  441.  Remarks  un  the  great 
spread  and  permanency  of  his  religion, 
442. 

— the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  reign, 

iv.Sj.j. 

II.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his 

character,  ir.  365.  His  reign,  357.  In- 
dications of  his  hostile  ini  -iit ions  against 
the  Greeks  ib.     He   b  •       .-tau- 

tinople,  3<J3.  Takes  the  city  by  storm, 
cC4.  His  entry  into  the  ci  y,377.  Makes 
it  his  capital,  37.9.     His  i 

imetism,  by  v. !.  it  means  propa- 
gated, i:i.4ji.  Toleration  of  Christianity, 
under,  501. 

Majorian,  his  history,  character,  and 
elevation  to  the  western  empire,  ii. 
His  epistle  to  th  ■  Hi- salu- 

tary laws,  ib.  His  preparations  to  invade 
Africa,  395.  H.s  Heel  destroyed  by  Gen- 
seric,396'.     His  death,  397. 

Malaterra,  his  character  of  the  Xor- 
nians,  ;' 

Malek  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his 

prosperous  reign,  iv.  104.    Reforms  the 

eastern  calendar,  105.     His  death.  1  S. 

.  .i  ii  us  Theodorus,  the  great  civil  ho- 

-  to  which  he  attained,  i.  36S.  note. 

leir  origin  and  character, 

iv.  171.     Their  establishment  in  Egypt, 

175. 

Mama  a,  mother  of  the  young  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  acts  as  regent  oftbe 
empire,  i.  90.     Is  put  to  death  with  him, 
Hei  conference  with  Origen,  331. 

Mamno.an  Armtnian  noble,  his  his- 
tory, i.  21.9. 

Man,  the  only  animal  that  can  accom- 
modate himself  to  all  climates,  i.  1-29, 
130.  n 

Liicipium,  in  the   Roman    law,  e.\- 
I,  i 

Mauichaeans  are  devoted  to  death,  by 
diet  of  Theodosius  against  heretics, 

...  .:;. 

lanuel  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iii.  34-2.  He  repulses  the 
Normans,  iv.  H7.  But  faiis  in  his  scheme 
of  subduing  the  western  empire,  S8.  His 
ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  154. 
Maogaiualcha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  re- 
:  and  destroyed  by  the  emperor  J u- 
1;".!!.  ii.  Ui. 


Marble,  the  four  species  of,  most  -5s- 
tt-t- iiiTrii  oy  the  Romans,  i.  105.  note. 

Maiceiliuiis,  count  of  the  sacred  lar- 
ge>ses  under  the  emperor  Coustans  in 
Gaul,  assists  i  lie  usurpation  ot  Magneii- 
tius,  i.  4>3.  His  embassy  to  Constautius, 
404.  Was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mursa, 
409. 

his   revolt    in   Dalmaiia, 

and  character,  ii.397.  Joins  the  emperor 
Authemius,  and  e\pels  the  Vandals  froui 
Sardinia,  403.     His  death,  405. 

■ —  son  of  the  prefect  Maxi- 

m in,  his  treacherous  murder  ot  Gab: 
king  ot  the  Qu  idi,  ii.  1-2-2. 

Marcellus  the  ceuturiou,  martyred  for 
desertion,  i.  336'. 

bishop  of  Rome,   exiled  to 

restore  peace  to  the  city,  i.  342. 

bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 

loses  Ins  life  in  destroying  the  Pagan 
temples,  ii.  205. 

Mar.ia,  the  concubine  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  a  patroness  of  the  Chris- 
tians, i  329. 

Marcian,  senator  of  Constantinople, 
marries  the  empress  Pulchena,  ami  is 
acknowledged  emperor,  ii.  Sfj'J.  His  tem- 
perate refusal  of  the  demands  of  Attila 
the  Hun,  361. 

Marcianopolis,  the  city  of,  takeu  by 
the  Goths,  i.  147. 

Marcomanni  are  subdued  and  punish- 
ed by  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  141.  Alli- 
ance made  with,  by  tiie  emperor  Gaiiie- 
nus,  155. 

Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Xaza- 
renes,  i.  269. 

dia,  battle  of,  between  Coustan- 
tine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  -   _ 

Margus.  oattle  of,  between  Diocletian 
aim  C 

- — ; bishop  of,  betrays  his  episco- 

pal  city  i:ilo  the  hands  of  the  Huns, ii. 347. 

.Man'.,  daughter  of  Eudicuion  of  Car- 
thage, her  remarkable  adventures,  ii.340. 

Mariana,  !;is  account  of  the  mistoi- 
tunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  ii.  298. 

Marinus,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen 
emperor  by  the  legions  of  Maesia,  i.  143. 

Marius,  the  at  n;our;jr,  a  candidate  for 
the  purple  among  '  lie  competitors  against 
Gallienus,  his  character,  i.  165. 

Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly 
treated  by  rhe  emperor  Julian,  ii.  43. 

Maronga,  engagement  there  between 
tiie  emperor  Julian  and  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  i;.  72. 

Maronites,  of  the  east,  character  and 
history  of,  in   3  II. 

M  irozia,  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mo- 
il, er,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmo- 
ther, of  three  popes,  iii.  .     j 

Marriage,  reg  ilal  ions  ot,  by  the  Roman 
laws,  iii.  ISO'.     Of  Roman  citizens  with 
strangers,  proscribed  by  their  jurispru- 
:  v.  J5. 

Martel,  Charles,  duke  of  the  Franks, 
his  character,  iii.  51 1.  His  politic  con- 
duct on  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France, 
ib.  Defeats  the  Saracens,  512.  Why  he 
was  consigned  over  to  hell-flames  by  the 
clergy,  ib. 

Mai  tin,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the 
idols  and  Pagan  temples  in  Gaul.  ii.  i  ■.>. 
His  monkish  institution  there,  420. 

Martina,  marries  her  uncle,  the  em- 
peror Heraclins,  iii.  312.    Eudeavouij  to 


share  the  imperial  dignity  with  Iter  sons, 
312.    Her  fate,  313. 

Martinianus,  receives  the  title  of  C'as- 
sar,  troni  the  emperor  Licinius,  i.  262. 

Martyrs,  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the 
true  history  of,  i.  306.  Marks  by  which 
learned  Catholics  distinguish  the  relics 
6f  the  martyrs,  323.  note.  The  several 
inducements  to  martyrdom,  325.  Three 
methods  of  escaping  it,  327.  The  wor- 
ship of,  and  their  relics  introduced,  ii.212. 

Mary,  Virgin,  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion, borrowed  from  the  Koran,  iii.  410. 

Mascezel,  the  persecuted  brother  of 
Gildo  the  Moor,  takes  refuge  ill  the  im- 
perial court  of  Honorius,  ii.  223.  Is  in- 
trusted with  troops  to  reduce  Gildo,  ib. 
Defeats  him, 229.  Mis  suspicious  death, 
230. 

Master  of  the  offices  under  Constaiitiiie 
the  Great,  his  functions,  1.374. 

Maturnus,  his  revolt  and  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  Commodus,  i.  54. 

Matthew, St.  his  gospel  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew,  i.  297.  note;  iii.  26'5. 
note. 

Maurice,  his  birth, character,  and  pro- 
motion to  the  eastern  empire,  iii.  218. 
Restores  C  bos  roes  II.  king  of  Persia, 
237.  His  war  against  the  Avars,  241. 
Slate  of  his  armies,  243.  His  abdication 
ami  death,  244. 

Mauritania,  ancient,  its  situation  and 
extent,  i.  17.  Character  of  the  native 
Moors  of,  ii.  334. 

.".iaxent  ins,  the  son  of  Maximian,  de- 
clared  emperor  at  Rome,  i.  240.  His  ty- 
ranny in  Italy  and  Africa,  246.  The  mi- 
lit  iry  tone  he  had  to  oppose  Coustan- 
i  .lie,"  248.  Hi-  defeat  and  death,  252. 
His  politic  humanity  to  the  Christians, 
342. 

.Maximian,  associate  in  the  empire  with 
Diocletian,  his  character,  i.  210.  Tri- 
umphs with  Diocletian,  225.  Holds  Ins 
court  at  Milan,  ib.  Abdicates  the  empire 
along  with  Diocletian,  231.  He  resumes 
the  purple,  240.  Reduces  Severus,  and 
puis  linn  to  death,  241.  His  second  re- 
signation, and  unfortunate  end,  24  1.  His 
aversion  to  t  he  Christians  accounted  for, 
836. 

Maximilianus,  the  African,  a  Christian 
martyr,  i.  336. 

Maximin,  his  birth,  fortune,  ami  ele- 
vation to  the  empire  of  Home,  i.  102. 
Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 331. 

is  declared  Ca?.sar,  on  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian,  i.  236.  Obtains 
the  rank  of  Augustus  from  Galerii 

Renew  nl  i  in- 
persecution  of  the  Christians  after  the 
loli  i  ;n  kin  gi  ant  ed  by  Galerius,  344. 

the   cruel    ministei    of    the 

emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to  the 
prefei  ture  of  Gaul,  ii,  <>  >'. 

his  embassy  from  Theodo- 

sius  the  Younger,  to  Attila  king  of  ihe 
1  Inns,  ii.  354. 

Maxim  us  and  Balbinua  elected  joint 
emperoi  -  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaths  of 
the  two  Gordians,  i.  108. 

—    Ins  charactei   and   revolt   in 

Britain,  ii.  lo'7.    His  treaty  with  the  em- 

tieror  Theodosius,  169.     Persecutes  the 
■i  i  .  illi  mists,  17s.   His  invasion  of  Italy, 
183     His  defe  it  and  death,  185. 
the  Pagan  preceptoi  of  the 
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emperor  Julian,  initiates  him  into  the 
Eleusian  mysteries,  ii.28.  Is  honourably 
invited  to  Constantinople  by  his  impe- 
rial pupil,  34.  Is  corrupted  by  his  resi- 
dence at  court,  ib. 

Petronius,  his  wife  ravished 

by  Valentinian  III.  emperor  of  the  west, 
ii.  381.  His  character  and  elevation  to 
the  empire,  383. 

Mebodes,  the  Persian  general,  un- 
gratefully treated  by  Chosroes,  iii.  117. 

Mecca,  its  situation  and  description, 
iii.  3.0b'.  The  Caaba  or  temple  of,  402. 
Its  deliveram  e  from  Abrahah ,  40o'.  The 
doctrine  of  Mahomet  opposed  there,  4!s. 
His  escape,  419.  The  city  of.  surrendered 
to  Mahomet,  42o'.  Is  pillaged  by  Abu 
Tiber,  ,531 

Medina,  reception  of  Mahomet  there, 
on  his  flight  from  Mecca,  iii.  420. 

Megalesia,  the  festival  ot,  at  Rome, 
described,  i.  54.  note. 

Meletians,  an  Egyptian  sect,  perse- 
cuted by  Athanasius,  i.482. 

Melitene,  battle  of,  between  the  east- 
ern emperor  Tiberius  and  Chosroes  king 
ot  Persia,  iii.  232. 

Melo,  citizen  of  Bari, invites  the  Nor- 
mans into  Italy,  iv.  64. 

Memphis,  its  situations  and  reduction 
by  the  Saracens,  iii.  474. 

Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  origin  of,  ii.  366.  Their  domain 
and  benefices,  462. 

Mervan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and 
the  last  of  the  house  of  Onimiyah,  bis 
defeat  and  death,  iii.  514. 

Mesopotamia,  invasi  in  of,  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  ii.  60.  Described  by  Xe- 
nopbon,  ib. 

Mesalla,  Valerius,  the  first  prefect  of 
Rome,  his  high  character,  i.  365.  note. 

Messiah,  under  what  i  liaracter  he  was 
expected  by  the  Jews,  i.  257.  His  butli- 
day,  how  fixed  by  the  Romans,  ii.  8.  note. 

Metals  and  money,  their  operation  in 
improving  the  human  mind,  i.  132. 

Metellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his 
invective  against  women,  i.  SO.  note. 

.Melius  Falconius,  his  artful  speech  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus  in  the  senate  {>n  his 
election,  i.  191. 

Methrophanes  of  Cyzichus,  is  made 
patriarch  ot  I  onstantinop'e,  iv.3-12. 

Metz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila 
king  of  the  Huns,  ii 

Michael  I.  Kbangabe,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iii.  322. 

II.  the  Stammerer,  emperor 

ot  ( lonstanl  inople,  iii.  823. 

III.  emperor  of  Constant  ino- 
ple, iii.  325.  Is  defeated  by  the  Pauli- 
cians,  iv.  34. 

IV.  the  Papblagonian,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  iii.  335. 

■ Y.    Calaphates,    emperor    of 

(  oiistantinople,  iii. 

VI.   St  i. it  lot  ictis,  emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii. 

■ VII.  Parapinaces,  emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii 

Milan,  how  the  imperial  court  of  the 
western  empire  came  to  be  transferred 
from  Rome  to  that  city,  i    i 

famous  edict  of  <  onstantine  the 

Great  m  favour  ul  the  (.  bristiaus,  pub- 
lished there,  i.  489. 

St.  Ambrose  elected  archbishop 

ot  thai  city,  ii,  17;>      1  umults  ocensioneu 
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by  his  refusing  a  clmrcli  for  the  Arian 
worship  of  the  empress  J ustina  and  her 
son,  180. 

Milan,  revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  iii.  95. 
Is  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Burgun- 
dians,  98. 

is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I. 

iii.  3S8. 

Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy 
dependant  on  a  due  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  people,  i.  63. 

■ officers  of  the  Roman  empire 

at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a 
review  of,  i.  369. 

Millenium,  the  doctrine  of,  explained, 
i.277. 

Mingrelia.    See  Colchos. 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the 
Roman  law,  ii.  223.  note. 

Miracles,  those  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, escaped  the  notice  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  and  historians,  i.  305.  Ac- 
count of  those  wrought  by  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen,  ii.  214. 

Miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive 
church,  an  inquiry  into,  i.  281. 

Misitheus,  chief  minister  and  father- 
in-law  of  the  third  Gordian,  li is  charac- 
ter, i.  114. 

Misopogon  of  the  emperor  Julian,  on 
what  occasion  written,  ii.  55. 

Missorium,  or  great  golden  dish  of 
Adolphus  king  of  the  Visigoths,  history 
of,  ii.  293. 

Moawiyah  assumes  the  title  of  caliph, 
and  makes  war  against  Ali,  iii.  438.  His 
character  and  reign,  ib.  Lays  siege  to 
Constantinople,  503. 

Modar,  pnnce  of  the  Amali,  seduced 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  turns  his 
arms  against  his  own  eountrymen,  ii.  161. 

Moguls,  primitive,  their  method  of 
treating  their  conquered  enemies,  ii.  348. 
Reign  and  conquest  of  Ziugis,  iv.  264. 
Conquests  of  his  successors,  268.  See 
Tamerlane. 

Moguntiacuni,  the  city  of,  surprised  by 
the  Alemanui,  ii.  104. 

Mokawkas  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty 
with  the  Saracen  Aiurou,  iii.  475. 

Monarchy  defined,  i.  36.  Herediiary, 
ridiculous  in  theory,  but  salutary  in  fact, 
101.  The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and 
of  avarice  undei ,  37S. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  of, 
sown  by  the  primitive  Christians,  i.  285. 
Origin,  progress,  and  consequence  of,  ii, 
418. 

Money,  the  standard  and  computation 
of,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
bis  successors,  i.  381.  note. 

Monks  have  embellished  'he  sufferings 
of  the  primitive  martyrs  by  fictions,  i.  321. 

character  of,   by  Eunapius,   ii. 

212.  By  Rutilius,  220,  Origin  and  his- 
tory of,  417.  Their  industry  in  making 
proselytes,  421.  Their  obedience,  422. 
Their  dress  and  habitations,  423.  Their 
diet,  ib.  Their  manual  labour,  4-24.  Their 
riches,  425.  Their  solitude,  ib.  Their 
devotion  and  visions,  426.  Their  division 
into  the  classes  of  Coenobites  and  Ana- 
chorets,  427. 

suppression  of,  at  Constantino- 
ple, by  Constantine  V.  iii.  358. 

Monophysites  of  the  east,  history  of  the 
sect  of,  iii.  299. 

Monothelite  controversy,  account  of, 
iii.  £91. 


Montesquieu,  his  description  of  thfl 
military  government  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, i.  115.  His  opinion  that  the  de- 
grees of  freedom  in  a  state  are  measured 
by  taxation,  controverted,  379. 

Montuis,  questor  of  the  palace,  is  sent 
by  the  emperor  Constantius,  with  Do- 
mitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of 
Galius  in  the  east,  i.  413.  Is  put  to  death 
there,  414. 

Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  po- 
verty, iii.  75.  Their  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
man province  punished  by  Solomon  the 
eunuch,  79. 

Moreais  reduced  by  the  Turks,  iv.380. 

Morosini,  Thomas,  elected  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians,  iv. 
206. 

Moseilania,  an  Arabian  chief,  endea- 
vours to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  prophe- 
tical character,  iii.  445. 

Moses,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  not  inculcated  in  his  law,  :. 
276.  His  sanguinary  laws  compared  with 
those  of  Mahomet,  iii.  421. 

Mosheim,  character  of  bis  work,  De 
rebus  Christianus  ante  Constautinum, 
iii.  264.  note. 

Moslemah  the  Saracen,  besieges  Con- 
stantinople, iii  506. 

Mostasem,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Sara- 
cens, his  wars  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Theophilus,  iii.  528.  Is  killed  by  the 
Moguls,  iv.  270. 

Mourzoufle  usurps  the  Greek  empire, 
and  destroys  Isaac  Angelus,  and  his  son 
Alexius,  iv.  198.  Is  driven  from  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins,  200.  His 
death,  208. 

Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested 
with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  byTamer- 
lane,  iv.  298.     His  reign,  305. 

Mozarabes,  in  the  history  of  Spain, 
explained,  iii.  500. 

Municipal  cities,  their  advantages,]".  23. 

Muratoi  i,  his  literary  character,  iv.  398. 
note. 

Mursa,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor 
Constantius  and  the  usurper  Magnen- 
tms,  i.  407. 

Mnsa,  the  Saracen,  his  conquest  of 
Spain,  iii.  493.  His  disgrace,  495.  His 
death,  496. 

Mustapha,  the  supposed  son  of  Baja- 
zet, his  story,  iv.  304. 

Muta,  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  and  those  of  Ma- 
homet, iii.  429. 

Mygdonius,  river,  the  course  of,  stop- 
ped by  Sapor  king  of  l'ersia,  at  the  siege 
ot  Nisibis,  i.  401. 

Narbonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric, 
and  relieved  by  count  Litorius,  ii.  363. 

Nacoragan,  the  Persian  general,  his 
defeat  by  the  Romans,  and  cruel  fate, 
iii.  130. 

Naissus,  battle  of,  between  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  and  the  Goths,  i.  173. 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Beli- 
sarius,  iii.  86.  Extent  of  the  duchy  of, 
under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  221. 

Narses,  his  embassy  from  Sapor  king 
of  Persia  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  i. 
422. 

king  of  Persia,  prevails  over 

the  pretensions  of  his  brother,  Hormuz, 
and  expels  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia,  i. 
220.    Overthrows  Galerius,  ib.    Is  sur- 
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prised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  2-21.  Ar- 
ticles of  peace  between  him  and  the  Ho- 
rn an  s,  223.  .     r   . 

Nai-.es,  the  Persian  general  of  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  restores iChosroesD.  king 
i,t  Persia,  iii.  2.37.  His  revolt  against 
Phocas,  and  cruel  death,  248. 

the  eunuch,  his  military  pro- 


motion,  and  dissension  with  Belisarius, 
iii  97  His  character  and  expedition  to 
Italy,14S.  Battle  of  Ta^na,  150.  lakes 
Kon'ie,151.  Reduces  and  kills  leias,  the 
last  king  of  the  Goths,  152.  Defeats  the 
Franks  and  Alemaimi,  154.  Governs 
Italy  in  the  capacity  ot  exarch,  loo.  tlis 
disgrace  and  death,  212. 

Naulobatus,  a  chief  of  theHeruli,  en- 
ters into  the  Roman  service,  and  is  made 
consul,  i.  159.  .  ..     , 

Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described, 
i.  12.  , 

Nazarene  church  at  Jerusalem,  ac- 
count of,  i.  268.  . 

Nazarius,  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account 

of  miraculous  appearances  in  the  sky  in 
favour  of  Constantine  the  Great,  i.  446. 
Nebridius,  praetorian  prefect  in  Gaul, 
is  maimed  and  superseded,  by  his  indis- 
creet opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian, 

ii    9 

Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their 
intellectual  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, ii.  115.  .  ._, 

Nectarius  is  chosen  archbishop  ot  Con- 
stant inople,  ii.  176.  .* 

Nennius,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  different  from  that 
of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Witikind.   n.  471. 

note.  .  ,  C  .1  „ 

Nepos,  Julius,  is  made  emperor  ot  the 
west  by  Leo  the  Great,  ii.  410.  , 

Nepotian,  account  of  his  revolt  in 
Italy,  i.408. 

Nero  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the 
incendiaries  of  Rome,  i.  314. 

Nerva,  emperor.  Ins  characteraod  pru- 
dsrit  adoption  ot  Trajan,  i.46. 

Nestorius,  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  character,  iii.  273.  His  heresy 
concerning  the  incarnation,  274.  His 
dispute  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  lb.  Is 
condemned, and  degraded  from  hisepis- 
<  opal  dignity,  by  the  council  of  Epbesus, 
876  lsexiled,278.  His  death,  279-  His 
opinions  still  retained  in  Persia,  295. 
Missions  of  his  disciples  in  the  hast  In- 
dies, 297- 

Nevers,  John,  count  of,  disastrous  fate 
of  him  and  his  party  at  the  battle  of  Ni- 
COpolis,  iv.  283.  ,  . 

Nice  becomes  the  capital  residence  ot 
sultan  Soliman,  iv.  108.    Siege  of,  by  the 
first,  crusaders,  135. 
Nicephorqs  I.  emperor  of  (  onstanti- 

nople,  iii.  S22.    His  wars  with  the  Sara- 
cens, 523.     His  death,  iv.  42. 
u      Phocas    emperor   ol 

Constantinople,    iii.   882.     His   military 

enterprises,  535. 

III.  Botamates,  emperor 

•  of  Constantinople,  iii. 889.    Was  raised 

to  the  throne  l>v  sultan  Soliman,  iv.  107. 
Nil  etas,  senator  ol    <  onstanl  inople, 

his  lligln  on  the  capture  "t  the  city  by 

the  Latins,  iy.   202,     l  lis  briel  history, 

203.   note.      1 1  is    account    of   the    statins 

destroyed  at  Constantinople,  ib. 
Nil  boras,  patriarch  ol  Constantinople, 

opposes  I  In-  t, until    marl  lag.-  ot    tlii-eni- 

p«ror  Leo  the  philosophci ,  iii.  880. 


V.  pope,  his  character,  iv.837. 

1  low  interested  in  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, 362. 

Nicomedia,  tne  court  of  Diocletian 
held  there,  and  the  city  embellished  by 
him,  i-  226.  The  church  of,  demolished 
by  Diocletian,  337.    His  palace  fired,  339. 

Nicopolis,  battle  of,  between  sultan 
Bajazel  and  Sigismond  king  of  Hungary, 
iv.  282. 

Nika,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantino- 
ple, in.  as. 

Ninevah,  battle  of,  between  the  empe- 
ror lleraclius  and  the  Persians,  iii.  260. 

Nisibis,  the  city  of,  described,  and  its 
obstinate  defence  against  the  Persians, 
i.  401.    Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  treaty,  n. 

78-  .....      ,, 

Nizam,  the  Persian  vizier,  his  illus- 
trious character,  and  unhappy  fate,  iv. 
105.  .      t  , 

Noah,  his  ark  very  convenient  for  re- 
solving the  difficulties  of  .Mosaic  anti- 
quil  ns,  i.  130. 

Nobilissimus,  a  title  invented  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great  to  distinguish  his  ne- 
phew Hannibalianus,  i.  391. 
Noricum  described;  i.  14. 
Normans,  their  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince ol  Normandy  in  France,  iv.  63. 
Their  introduction  to  Italy,  64.  They 
serve  in  Sicily,  ib.  They  conquer  Apu- 
lia, 66.  Their  character,  66.  Their  treaty 
with  the  pope,  68. 

Novatians  are  exempted  by  Constan- 
tinethe  Great,  in  a  particular  edict,  from 
the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  i.  4i>3. 
Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  Macedonius 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  496. 

Novels  of  Justinian,  how  tunned,  and 
their  character,  iii.  182. 

Noureddin,  sultan,  his  exalted  charac- 
ter, iv.  15.9. 

Nubia,  conversion  of,  to  Christianity, 
iii.  306.  . 

Nuniei  urn,  the  son  of  Cams,  succeeds 
his  father  in  the  empire,  ill  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Carious,  i.  2vi3. 

Numidia,  its  extent  at  different  eras  of 
the  Roman  history,  i.  17. 


Oasis,  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  describ- 
ed, ii.  310.  note.  Three  places  under  this 
name  pointed  out,  iii.  279. 

Obedience,  passive,  theory  and  prac- 
tice ot  the  Christian  doctrine  of,  i.  440. 

Obelisks.Egyptian,  the  purpose  of  their 
erection,  i.  420. 

Ohlations  to  the  church,  origin  of,  i. 
292. 

Obligations,  human,  the  sources  of, 
iii.  196.    Laws  of  the  Romans  respecting, 

Oilenathus,  the  Palmyrene,  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  Sapor  king  ol  1  ei  - 

sia,  i.  168.  I"  associated  in  the  empire 
by  Galienus,  166.  Character  and  fate  of 
his  queen  Zenobia,  iso.  , 

Odin,  the   long   it-ign   ot   bis   family  in 

Sweden,  i.  184.  note.    His  history,  i  IS. 

Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  king  of 
Italy,  n.  112  1  lis  cbarai  tei  and  reign, 
4]  ,.  Ues, -ns  .ill  tin-  Roman  conqni  si . 
beyond  the  Alps  to  Eui  i<    king  ol   the 

VislgOtbS,  414.      Is  ie. lined  and  Killed  UJ 

Theodnric  the  Ostrogoth,  iii.  <>'■ 

<  n,i..i.  battle  of,  between  Mahomel  and 
Aim  Sophian  pi  ince  ol  Mei  ca,  iii    I   I 

<  n ...i,  pi  nu  ess  ;.i  Russia,  her  baptism, 

iv.  .  ;. 
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Olive,  its  introduction  into  the  western 
world,  i.  33. 

Olybrius  is  raised  to  the  western  em- 
pire by  count  Ricimer,  ii.  40.9. 

Olympic  games  compared  with  the 
tournaments  of  the  Goths,  iv.  127. 

Olynipiodorus,  ins  account  of  tlie  mas- 
ni licence  of  the  til  y  of  Koine,  ii.  265.  His 
account  of  the  marriageof  Adolphus  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  with  the  princess  Pla- 
cidia,  2.92. 

Olympius,  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Honorius,  alarms  him  with  unfavour- 
able suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho, 
ii.  256.  Causes  Stilicho  to  be  put  to 
death,  257.  His  disgrace  and  ignomini- 
ous death,  279. 

Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  iii.  436. 
His  character,  446.  His  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem, 467. 

Ommiyab,  elevation  of  the  house  of, 
to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  iii. 
439.  Why  not  the  objects  of  public  fa- 
vour, 513-     Destruction  of,  514. 

Oracles,  heathen,  are  silenced  by  Con- 
slantine  the  Great,  i.  499. 

Orchan,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his 
reign,  iv.  276.  Marries  the  daughter  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzene,  279. 

Ordination  of  the  clergy  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  an  account  of,  i.  455. 

Orestes  is  sent  ambassador  from  Attila 
king  of  the  Huns  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger,  ii.  354.  His  history 
and  promotion  under  the  western  empe- 
rors, 411.  His  sou  Augustulus  the  last 
emperor  of  the  west,  412. 

praetor  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by 

a  monkish  mob  in  Alexandria,  iii.  272. 

Origeu  declares  the  number  of  primi- 
tive martyrs  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  i. 
822.  His  conference  with  the  empress 
iYiammsa,S31.  His  memory  persecuted 
bvthe  emperor  Justinian  and  his  clergy, 
iii.  290. 

Orleans,  besieged  by  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  and  relieved  by  iElius  and  Theo- 
doric,  ii.  368,  369. 

Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  areat  in- 
fluence with  Constantine  the  Great,  i. 
448.  Prevails  mi  Constantine  to  ratify 
the  Nice  ne  creed,  477.  Is  with  difficulty 
prevailed  on  to  concur  in  deposing  Alha- 
nasius,  488. 

Osrhoene,  the  small  kingdom  of,  re- 
duced by  the  Romans,  i.  124. 

Ossian,  his  poems,  whether  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  invasion  of  Caledonia 
by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  79-  Is  said  to 
have  disputed  with  a  Christian  mission- 
ary, 302.  note. 

Ostia,  the  port  of,  described,  ii.  2S0. 

Olbman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  iii. 
436. 

the  father  of  the  Ottomans, 

his  reign,  iv.  276. 

Otho  I.  king  of  Germany,  restores  and 
appropriates  the  western  empire,  iii.  381. 
Claims  by  treaty  the  nomination  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  333.  Defeats  the  Turks, 
iv.  48. 

II.  deposes  pope  John  XII.  and 

chastises  his  party  at  Rome,  iii.  386. 

— —  bishop  of  Frisingen,  his  charac- 
ter as  an  historian,  iv.  397.  note. 

Ottomans,  origin  and  history  of,  iv. 
275.  They  obtain  an  establishment  in 
Europe,  279. 

Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  i.  393. 


Oxvrinchus,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety 
ot  that  city,  ii.  419. 

Pacattis,  his  encomium  on  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  ii.  186. 

Paederasty,  how  punished  by  the  Scati- 
niau  law,  iii.  203.     By  Justinian,  204. 

Pagan,  derivation  and  revolutions  of 
the  term,  i.  500.  note. 

Paganism,  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by 
the  divisions  among  the  Christians,  i. 
500.  Theological  system  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  ii.  27- 

• — ■ general  review  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  and  jurisdiction 
of,  before  it  was  subverted  by  Christian- 
ity, ii.  200.  Is  renounced  by  the  Roman 
senate,  2u3.  The  Pagan  sacrifices  pro- 
hibited, 204.  The  temples  demolished, 
205.  The  ruin  of,  deploied  by  the  so- 
phists, 212.  Pagan  ceremonies  revived 
in  Christian  churches,  215. 

Palaologus,  Constantine,  Greek  em- 
peror, his  reign,  iv.  353.  Is  killed  in  the 
storm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
374. 

-,  John,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iv.  253.  Marries  the  daughter 
of  John  Cantacuzene,  257.  'lakes  up 
arms  against  Cantacuzene,  and  is  re- 
duced to  flight,  25S.  His  restoration,  ib. 
Discord  between  him  and  his  sons,  284. 
His  treaty  with  pope  Innocent  VI.  313. 
His  visit  to  pope  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  314. 

,  John  II.  Greek  emperor, 

his  zeal,  iv.  320.    His  voyage  to  Italy,  323. 

,  Manuel,  associated  with 

his  father  John  in  the  Greek  empire,  iv. 
285.  Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  sultan 
Bajazet,  ib.  His  treaties  with  Soliman 
and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet  VI. 
307.  His  visits  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 
315.  Private  motives  of  his  European  ne- 
gotiations explained,  319.   His  death, 320. 

,  Michael,  emperor  of  Nice, 

his  brief  replies  to  the  negotiations  of 
Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
iv.  220.  His  family  and  character,  232. 
His  elevation  to  the  throne,  233.  His 
return  to  Constantinople,  235.  Blinds 
and  banishes  his  young  associate  John 
Lascaris,  236.  He  is  excommunicated  by 
the  patriarch  Arsenius,  ib.  Associates 
his  son  Andionicus  in  the  empire,  237. 
His  union  with  the  Latin  church,  238. 
Instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily,  242. 

Palatiues  and  Borderers,  origin  and 
nature  of  these  distinctions  in  the  Ro- 
man troops,  i.  370. 

Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  strata- 
gem, iii.  83. 

Palestine,  a  character  of,  i.  16. 

Palladium  oi  Rome,  described,  ii.  200. 
note. 

Palladius,  the  notary,  sent  by  Valenti- 
nian  to  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  govern- 
ment of  count  Romanus,  connives  with 
him  in  oppressing  the  province,  ii.  112. 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  de- 
struction by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  i.  1S3. 

Panaetius  was  the  first  teacher  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  at  Rome,  iii.  175.  note. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iii. 
179. 

Panhypersebastos,  import  of  that  title 
in  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  11. 

Pannonia  described,  i.  14. 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected, 
i.  27.  note.  Is  converted  into  a  Chi  istian 
church,  ii.  206. 
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Pantomimes,  Roman,  described,  ii.273. 

Paper,  where  and  when  the  manufac- 
ture of,  was  first  found  out,  iii.  454. 

Papinian,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  cre- 
ated praetorian  prefect,  by  the  emperor 
Secerns,  i.  7">.     His  death,  82. 

Papirins,  Cains,  reasons  for  concluding 
that  be  could  not  be  the  author  of  the 
Jus  Papirianum,  iii.  166.  note. 

Papists,  proportion  their  number  bore 
to  that  of  the  Protestants  in  England,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  i.  442. 
note. 

Para,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  ii. 
117.  Is  treacherously  killed  bv  the  Ro- 
mans, 118. 

Parabolani  of  Alexandria,  account  of, 
iii.  271.  note. 

Paradise,  Mahomet's,  described,  iii. 
410. 

Paris,  description  of  that  city,  under 
t  he  government  of  Julian,  i.  436'.  Situa- 
t  ion  of  his  palace,  ii.4.  note. 

Part hia  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  i.  122.  Its  constitution  of  go- 
vernment similar  to  the  feudal  system  of 
Europe,  ib.  Recapitulation  of  the  war 
with  Home,  123. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  his  troublesome  pon- 
tificate, iv.  388. 

Pastoral  manners,  much  better  adapted 
to  the  fierceness  of  war  than  to  peaceful 
innocence,  ii.  127.  _ 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  by  the 
Roman  laws,  iii.  184.  Successive  limita- 
tions of,  185. 

Patras,  extraordinary  deliverance  of, 
from  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens,  iv.  5. 

Patricians,  the  order  of,  under  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  under  the  emperors, 
compared,  i.  362.  Under  the  Greek  em- 
pire, their  rank  explained,  iii.  367. 

Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland, 
derivation  of  his  name,  ii.  414.  note. 

Pavia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Sti- 
licho  there,  by  the  instigations  of  Olym- 
pius,  ii.  256.  Is  taken  by  A  lipoid  king  of 
the  Lombards,  who  fixes  his  residence 
there,  iii.  214. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Autioch, 
his  character  and  history,  i.  332. 

archbishop  of   Constantinople, 

his  fatal  contest  with  his  competitor  Ma- 
cedonius,  i.  4.04. 

Paula,  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious 
descent,  ii.  263.  Was  owner  of  the  city 
of  Nicopplis,  265.  Her  monastic  zeal,  121. 

Paulicians,  origin  and  character  of,  iv. 
30.  Are  persecuted  by  the  Greek  empe- 
rors,82.  Their  revolt,  33.  They  are  re- 
duced, and  transplanted  to  Thrace,  35. 
Their  present  state,  .'iii 

Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximil), 
softens  his  ferocity  by  gentle  councils,  i. 
IOI.  note. 

Paulinos,  master  of  the  offices  to  Tbe- 
odosiui  the  Younger,  his  ciiine  and  exe- 
cution, ii.  326. 

bishop  of  Nola,  his  history, 

patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies 


11.  28.9. 


from  the  Lombards  with  his  treasure  into 
the  island  of  Grado,  iii.  213. 

Pegasiaps,  the  party  of,  among  tlie  Ro- 
man civilians,  explained,  iii.  i7'>'. 

Pekill,  tin'  ril\  "t,  taken  by  Zingis  the 
Mogul  emperor,  iv.  217. 

Pelagian  controversy  imitated  by  the 
Latin  clergy,  ii.  251.  And  in  Britaiu  3U>. 
Vol,  IV. 


Pella,  the  church  of  the  Nazarene  set- 
tled there  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, i.  268. 

Peloponnesus,  state  of,  under  the 
Greek  empire,  iv.  5.     Manufactures,  6. 

Penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and 
revival  of,  iii.  200. 

Peudrauon,  his  office  and  power  in 
Britain,  ii.  305. 

Penetentials,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  history  of,  iv.  118. 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope 
of  Rome  against  the  Lombards,  iii.  365. 
Receives  the  title  of  king  by  papal  sanc- 
tion, 366.  Grants  the  exarchate  to  the 
pope,  368. 

John,  count  of  Minorbino,  re- 
duces the  tribune  Rienzi,  and  restores 
aristocracy  and  church-government  at 
Rome,  iv.  422. 

Pepper,  its  high  estimation  and  pi  ice 
at  Rome,  ii.  277.  note. 

Perennis,  minister  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  his  great  exaltation  and 
downfall,  i.  54. 

Perisabor,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced 
and  burned  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  63. 

Perozes,  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expe- 
dition against  the  Nepthalites,  iii.  54. 

Persecutions,  ten,  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  a  review  of,  i.  328. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken 
from  that  prince,  i.  96. 

Persia,  the  monarch  of,  restored  by 
Artaxerxes,  i.  118.  The  religion  of  the 
Magi  reformed,  ib.  Abridgment  of  the 
Persian  theology,  119.  Simplicity  of  their 
worship,  120.  Ceremonies  and  moral 
precepts,  ib.  Every  other  mode  of  wor- 
ship prohibited  but  that  of  Zoroaster, 
122.  Extent  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try, 123.  Its  military  power,  127.  Ac- 
count of  the  audience  given  by  the  em- 
peror Carus  to  the  ambassadors  of  Va- 
ranes,  203.  The  throne  of,  disputed  by 
the  brothers  Narses  and  Hormuz,  220. 
Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persians,  ib. 
Narses  overthrown  in  his  turn  by  Gale- 
rius, 222.  Articles  of  peace  agreed  oil 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Roman. 
223. 

war  between  Sapor  king  of,  and 

the  emperor  Constantius,  i.399.  Rattle 
of  Singara,  400.  Sapor  invades  Mesopo- 
tamia, 424.  The  Persian  territories  in- 
vaded by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  59.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Tigris,  67.  Julian  harassed 
in  his  retreat,  72.  Treaty  ol  peace  be- 
tween Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jovian,  77. 
Reduction  of  Armenia  and  death  ol  Sa- 
por,  117. 

the  silk  trade,   how  carried  on 

from  China  through  Persia,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Roman  empire,  111.  ;i7.  Death 
of  Perozes,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
white  Huns,  54.  Review  of  the  reigns 
of  Cahadcs  and  his  son  Chosroes,  116. 
Anarchy  of,  after  the  death  ol  Chosroti 
11.103.    Ecclesiastical  histor}  of,  895. 

invasion  of,  by  tin-  caliph  Abu- 

bekcr,  iii.  448.  Battle  of  Cadesia,  449. 
Rack  of  Ctesiphon,  460.  Conquest  of, 
by  the  Saracens,  4)2.  The  Magian  reli- 
gion supplanted  bj  Mahomet  ism,  oyft, 
i'he  power  of  the  \raht  crushed  h)  thr. 
dynasty  o(  the  Bowides,  534.  P«  rsia  buu< 
clued  by  the  Turks,  iv. :*>. 

conquest  of,  bv  the  Moguls,  iv, 

270.     Ry  Tauieilaue,  iH9. 
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Pert i wax,  his  character  and  exaltation 
to  the  imperial  throne,  i.  59.  His  fune- 
neial  and  apotheosis,  70. 

Pescennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria, 
assumes  the  imperial  dignity  on  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  i.  67. 

Petavius,  character  of  ins  Dogmata 
Theologica,  iii.  264.  note. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor 
Maurice,  his  injurious  treatment  ot  the 
citizens  of  Azimuntium  and  flight  from 
thence,  iii.  242. 

I.  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct 

towards  his  son,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Constant ine  the  Great,  i.3S9. 

of  Arragon,  assumes  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  iv.  243. 

■ Bartholemy,  his  miraculous  dis- 
covery of  the  holy  lance,  iv.  140.  His 
strange  death,  141. 

— —  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iv.  214. 

the   hermit,  his  character  and 

scheme  to  recover  the  Holv  Land  from 
the  infidels,  iv.  1 13.  Leads  the  first  cru- 
saders, 121.     failure  of  his  zeal,  140. 

Peti a,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, iii.  129.  Is  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ib.    Is  demolished,  130. 

Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  cha- 
racter, iv.  332.  And  history,  409.  His 
account  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  Rome,  446. 

Pfeffel,  character  of  his  history  of  Ger- 
many, iii.  389.  note. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the 
Roman  legion,  i.  8. 

Pharamond,  the  actions,  and  founda- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy  by  him,  of 
doubtful  authority,  ii.  301. 

Pharas,  commands  the  Heruli,  in  the 
African  war,  under  Belisarius,  iii.  65. 
Pursues  Gelimer,  74.  His  letter  to  Geli- 
mer,  75. 

Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among 
the  Jews,  i.  276. 

Phasis,  river,  its  course  described,  iii. 
124. 

Pheasant,  derivation  of  the  name  of 
that  bird,  iii.  125. 

Philelphns,  Francis,  his  character  of 
the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople, 
iv.  330. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  his  limited  dignity 
and  power,  iv.  115. 

.   Augustus,  of  France,  engages 

in  the  third  crusade,  iv.  167. 

praetorian  prefect  under  the 
third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  empire  on 
his  death.i.  115.  Was  a  favourite  of  the 
Christians,  331. 

■ — —  praetorian  prefect  of  Constan- 
tinople, conveys  the  bishop  Paul  into 
banishment  clandestinely,  i.  494. 

Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, in.317. 

Philippopolis  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Goths,  1.  148. 
Philo,  a  character  of  his  works,  i.  466. 
Philosophy,  Grecian,  review  of  the  va- 
rious sects  of,  i.  19. 

Phineus,  the  situation  of  his  palace,  i. 
949. 

Phocaea  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who 
trade  in  alum,  iv.  306. 

Phocas,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor 
by  the  disaffected  troops  of  the  eastern 
empire,  ni.  244.  Murders  the  emperor 
Maurice  and  his  children,  £45.  His  cha- 
racter, 246.    His  fall  and  death,  347. 
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Phoenicia  described,  i.  16, 

Photins,  the  son  of  Antonina,  distin- 
gnisheshimselfat  the  siege  of  Naples  iii 
102.  Is  exiled,  103.  Betrays  bis  mother's 
vices  to  Belisarius,  ib.  Turns  monk,  104. 

—  the  patrician,  kills  himself  Kj 

escape  the  peisecution  of  Justinian,  iii. 

, patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

character   ot    his    library,    iv.   26       His 
quarrel  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  179. 

Phranza,  George,  the  Greek  historian, 
some  account  of,  iv.  319.  note.  His  em- 
bassies, 354.  His  fate  on  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  376. 

Picardy,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that 
province,  iv.  113.  note. 

Pigmies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous 
account  of,  ii.  115. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Jesus  Christ,  much  improved  by  the 
primitive  lathers,  i.329. 

PHpay's  fables,  history  and  character 
of,  111.  119. 

Pinna  Marina,  a  kind  of  si-Ik  manufac- 
tured from  the  threads  spun  by  this  fish, 
by  the  Romans,  iii.  37. 

Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  Marcomanni, 
espoused  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  i.  155. 
Piso,  Calphurnius,  one  of  the  compe- 
titors against  Gallienus,  his  illustrious 
family  and  character,  i.  165. 

Pityus,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  i.  157. 

Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  her  history  and  marriage  with 
Adolphus  king  of  the  Goths,  ii.  291.  Is 
injuriously  treated  by  the  usurper  Singe- 
nc,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  300. 
Her  marriage  with  Constantius,  and  re- 
treat to  Constantinople,  329.  Her  ad- 
ministration in  the  west,  as  guardian  of 
her  son  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  331. 
History  of  her  daughter  Honoria,  366. 
Her  death  and  burial,  3S0.  note. 

Plague,  origin  and  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease, 111. 162.  Great  extent  and  long  du- 
ration of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
164. 

Plato,  his  theological  system,  i.  465.  Is 
received  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  466. 
And  expounded  by  St.  John  the  evange- 
list, 467.  The  theological  system  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  ii.27. 

Platonic  philosophy  introduced  into 
Italy,  iv.  337. 

Platonists,  new,  an  account  of,  i.234. 
Unite  with  the  heathen  priests  to  oppose 
the  Christians,  335. 

Plautianus,  praetorian  prefect  under 
the  emperor  Severus,  his  history,  i.75. 

Plebeians  of  Rome,  state  and  character 
of,  ii.  271. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  examination  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Christians,  i.  319. 

Poet-laureat,  a  ridiculous  appoint- 
ment, iv.  410.  note. 

Poggius,  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of 
ancient  Rome,  iv.  437. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  between  Clovis  king 
of  the  Franks  and  Alaric  king  of  the 
Goths,  i.  254. 

Pollensio,  battle  of,  between  Stilicho 
the  Roman  general  and  Alaric  the  Goth, 
ii.  240. 

Polytheism  of  the  Romans,  its  origin 
and  effects,  i.  18.  How  accounted  for 
by  the  primitive  Christians,  272.  Scep- 
ticism of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  ot   Christianity,  296,    The 
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Christians,  why  more  odious  lo  the  Pa- 
gans than  the  Jews,  308. 

Polytheism,  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by 
divisions  among  Christians,  i.  500.  The- 
ological system  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
ii.  27. 

review  of  the  Pagan  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  ii.  200.  Revival  of, 
by  the  Christian  monks,  214. 

Pompeianus,  prefect  of  Rome,  pro- 
poses to  drive  Alaric  from  the  walls  by 
spells,  ii.  276'. 

Ruricius,  general  under 

Maxentius,  defeated  and  killed  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  i.  250. 

Pompey,  his  discretional  exercise  of 
power  during  his  command  in  the  east, 
i.  38.  Increase  of  the  tributes  of  Asia,  by 
his  conquests,  96. 

Pontiffs,  Pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  ii. 

800. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  in  Pagan  Rome,  by 
whom  that  oliice  was  exercised,  i.  453. 

Popes  of  Koine,  the  growth  of  their 
power,  iii.  358.  Revolt  of,  from  the 
Greek  emperors,  361.  Origin  of  their 
temporal  dominion, 368.  Publication  of 
the  decretals,  and  of  the  fictitious  dona- 
tion of  Constantine  the  Great,  36.9.  Au- 
thority of  the  German  emperors  in  their 
election,  333.  Violent  distractions  in 
their  election,  3S4. 

— foundation  of  their  authority  at 

Rome,  iv.  3S5.  Their  mode  of  election 
settled,  401.  Schism  in  the  papacy,  426. 
They  acquire  the  absolute  dominion  of 
Rome,  434.  The  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, 435. 

Population  of  Rome,  a  computation 
of,  ii.  274. 

Porcaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at 
Rome,  iv.  432. 

Posthumus,  the  Roman  general  under 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  defends  Gaul 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Franks,  i. 
153.  Is  killed  by  his  mutinous  troops,  179. 

Power,  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how 
checked,  iv.  17. 

Prefect  of  the  sacred  bedchamber,  un- 
der Constantine  the  Great,  bis  office,  i. 
373. 

Prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
under  the  emperors,  the  nature  ot  then- 
offices,  i.  365.  The  office  revived  at 
Rome,  iv.  394. 

Pretext  at  us.  prefect  of  Rome  under 
Valentinian,  his  character,  ii.  102. 

Praetorian  bands  in  the  Roman  army, 
an  account  of,  i.  63.  They  sell  the  em- 
pire of  Rome  by  public  auction,  61.  Are 
disgraced  by  tile  emperor  Severus,  70. 
A  new  establishment  of  them,  75.  Au- 
thority of  the  praetorian  prefect,  ib.  Are 
reduced,  their  privileges  abolished,  and 
their  place  supplied,  by  the  Jovians  and 
Hcrcu  leans,  227.  Their  desperate  cou- 
rage under  Maxentius,  252.  Are  totally 
suppressed  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
853. 

prefect,  revolutions  of  tins 

office  under  the  emperors,  i.  363.  Their 
functions  when  it  became  a  civil  oliice, 
36-1. 

Praetors  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  their  edicts  explained,  in,  169. 

Preaching,  a  form  ot  devotion  un- 
known ill  the  temples  ot  Paganism,  i. 
46  ).      Use  and  abuse  of,  461. 

Predestination,  inliueiice  of  the  doc- 


trine of,  on  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  iii 
422. 

Presbyters,  among  the  primit  ivc  Cii  ris- 
tians,  the  office  explained,  i.  288. 

Prester  John,  origin  of  the  romantic 
stories  concerning,  iii.  297. 

Priests,  nodistinctorrlerof  men  anion] 
the  ancient  Pagans,  i.  296.  453. 

Priestley,  Dr.  the  ultimate  tendency 
of  his  opinions  pointed  out,  iv.  39.  note. 

Primogeniture,  the  prerogative  of,  un- 
known to  the  Roman  law,  iii.  245. 

Prince  of  the  waters  in  Persia,  his  of- 
fice, iii.  118.  note. 

Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain, 
is,  with  his  followers,  put  to  death  for 
heresy,  ii.  17S. 

Prise  us,  the  historian,  his  conversation 
with  a  captive  Greek,  in  the  camp  of 
Attila,  ii.  330.     His  character,  353.  note. 

the  Greek  general,  his  suc- 
cesses against  the  Avars,  iii.  212. 

Proba,  widow  of  the  prefect  l'etronius, 
her  flight  from  the  sack  of  Rome  bv  Ala- 
ric, ii  287. 

Probus  assumes  the  imperial  dignity  in 
opposition  to  Florianus,  i.  194.  His  cha- 
racter and  history,  ib. 

praetorian  prefect  of  Illyi  ii  urn, 

preserves  Sinnium  from  the  Quadi,  ii. 
123. 

Sicorius,  his  embassy  from  the 

emperor  Diocletian  to  Narses  king  of 
Persia,  i.  223. 

Procida,  John  of,  instigates  the  revolt 
of  Sicily  from  John  of  Anjou,  iv.  I  IS. 

Proclus,  story  of  his  extraordinary  bra- 
zen mirror,  iii.  45. 

— —    the  Platonic  philosopher  of 

Athens,  his  superstition,  iii.  59. 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Afri- 
ca, their  office,  i.  866. 

Procopia,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Michael  I.,  her  martial  inclinations,  iii. 
322. 

Procopius.hishistoryand  revolt  against 
Valens  emperor  of  the  east,  ii.  90.  Ii 
reduced,  and  put  to  death,  93.  His  ac- 
count of  the  testament  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  321.  His  account  of  Britain, 
478.  Character  of  his  histories,  iii.  24. 
Accepts  the  office  of  secretary  under  Be- 
lisarius,  64.  His  defence  of  the  Roman 
archers,  63.  His  account  of  the  desola- 
tion of  the  African  province  by  war,  137. 

Proculians,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  iii.  76. 

Proculus,  Ins  extraordinary  character, 
and  Ins  rebellion  against  Probus  in  Gaul, 
i.  200. 

Prodigies  in  ancient  history,  a  philo- 
sophical resolution  of,  i.  447. 

Promises,  under  what  circumstances 
the  Roman  law  enforced  the  fulfilment 

of,  iii.  197. 

Promotus,  master-general  of  the  in- 
fantry under  Tbeodosius,  is  rained  by 
the  enmity  of  Rutin  us,  ii.  218. 

Property,  personal,  the  origin  of,  iii. 
191.  How  ascertained  by  the  Roman 
laws,  199.  Testamentary  dispositions  of, 
how  mi roduced,  194. 

Prophets,  their  office  among  the  pri- 
mitive ( Ibrisl  ianS|  - 

Propontia  described,  1.  851. 

Proterius,  patriarch  ol  Alexandria,  hit 
martial  episcopacy,  and  violent  death. 
iii.  284. 

Protestants,  their  resistance  of  opprts* 
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sion,  not  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  i.441.  Propor- 
tion of  their  number  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century, 442.  note.  Estimate  of 
their  reformation  of  Popery,  iv.  37- 

Protosebastos,  import  of  that  title  in 
the  Greek  empire,  iv.  11. 

Proverbs,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely 
to  be  the  production  of  king  Solomon, 
iii.  76".  note. 

Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  de- 
scribed, i.  12.  Distinction  between  Latin 
and  Greek  provinces,  24.  Account  of 
the  tributes  received  from,  96.  Their 
number  and  government  after  the  seat 
of  empire  was  removed  to  Constantino- 
ple, 366. 

Prusa,  conquest  of,  by  the  Ottomans, 
iv.  276. 

Prussia,  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i. 
145. 

Pulcheria,  sister  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger,  her  character  and 
administration,  ii.  323.  Her  lessons  to 
her  brother,  324.  Her  contests  with  the 
empress  F.udocia,  326.  Is  proclaimed^  em- 
press of  the  east,  on  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius,360.  Her  death  and  colonization, 
400. 

Purple,  the  royal  colour  of,  among  the 
ancients,  far  surpassed  hy  the  modern 
discovery  of  cochineal,  iii.  36.  note. 

Quadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  i.  420.  Revenge 
the  treacherous  murder  of  their  king  Ga- 
binitis,  ii.  122. 

Question,  criminal,  how  exercised  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  i.  307. 

Questor,  historical  review  of  thisoffice, 
i.  374. 

Quintilian  brothers,  Maxim  us  and 
Condianus,  their  history,  i.  53. 

Quintilius,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  his  ineffectual  effort  to  succeed 
him,  i.  174. 

Quintus  Curtius,  an  attempt  to  decide 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  i.  114.  note. 

Qnirites,  the  effect  of  that  word  when 
opposed  to  soldiers  i.  94.  note. 

Radagaisus,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  for- 
midable invasion  of  Italy,  ii.  246.  His 
savage  character,  247.  Is  reduced  by 
Stilicho,  and  put  to  death,  249. 

Radiger,  king  of  the  Varni,  compelled 
to  fulfil  his  matrimonial  obligations,  by 
a  British  heroine,  ii.  479- 

Ramadan,  the  month  of,  how  observed 
by  the  Turks,  iii.  414. 

Rando,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni, 
his  unprovoked  attack  of  Moguntiacum, 
ii.  104. 

Ravenna,  the  ancient  city  of,  describ- 
ed, ii.  244.  The  emperor  Honorius  fixes 
his  residence  there,  245.  Invasion  of,  by 
a  Greek  fleet,  iii.  362.  Is  taken  by  the 
Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the  Vene- 
tians, 364.  Final  conquest  of,  by  the 
Lombards,  ib.  The  exarchate  of,  be- 
stowed by  Pepin  on  the  pope,  S68. 

Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  the  crusader, 
his  character,  iv.  126.  His  route  to  Con- 
stantinople, 129.  His  bold  behaviour 
there,  132. 

count  of  Tripoli,    betrays 

Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  iv. 

64. 


Raynal,  nbbe,  mistaken  In  assertinc 
that  Constantine  the  Great  suppressed 
Pagan  worship,  i.  498. 

Rebels,  who  the  most  inveterate  of,  iv. 
33. 

Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 
Spam,  converts  his  Gothic  subjects,  ii. 
440. 

Reformation  from  Popery,  the  amount 
of,  estimated,  iv.  37.  A  secret  reforma- 
tion still  working  in  the  reformed  church- 
es, 39. 

Reindeer,  this  animal  driven  north- 
ward by  the  improvement  of  climate 
from  cultivation,  i.  129. 

Relics,  the  worship  of,  introduced  by 
the  monks,  ii.  212.  A  valuable  cargo  of, 
imported  from  Constantinople  by  Louis 
IX.  of  France,  iv.  219. 

Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts 
Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  ii.  448. 

Repentance,  its  high  esteem,  and  ex- 
tensive operation,  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  i.  2S2. 

Resurrection,  general,  the  Mahometan 
doctrine  of,  iii.  415. 

Retiarius,  the  mode  of  his  conduct  with 
the  secutor,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
i.  58. 

Revenues  of  the  primitive  church,  how 
distributed,  i.  293.  457.  Of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  removed  to  Constantino- 
ple, a  review  of,  378. 

Rhaetium,  city  of,  its  situation,  i.  352. 

Rhstia  described,  i.  14. 

Rhazates,  the  Persian  general,  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  iii. 
260. 

Rhetoric,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a 
popular  state,  iii.  57. 

Rhine,  the  banks  of,  fortified  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  ii.  105. 

Rhodes,  account  of  the  colossus  of,  iii. 
472.    The  knights  of,  iv.  278. 

Richard  I.  of  England  engages  in  the 
third  crusade,  iv.  167.  Bestows  the  is- 
land of  Cyprus  on  the  house  of  Lusig- 
nan,  182.  His  reply  to  the  exhortations 
of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  184. 

monk  of  Cirencester,  his  lite- 
rary character,  ii.  303.  note. 

Ricimer,  count,  his  history,  ii.  390. 
Permits  Majorian  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  western  empire,  391.  En- 
joys supreme  power  under  cover  of  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Libius  Severus,  397. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  An- 
themius,  401.  Sacks  Rome,  and  kills 
Anthemius,  410.  His  death,  lb. 
'  Reinzi,  Nicbolas  di,  bis  birth,  charac- 
ter, and  history,  iv.  412. 

Roads,  Roman,  the  construction  and 
great  extent  of,  i.  31. 

Robert  of  Conrtenay,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, iv.  215. 

count  of  Flanders,  his  charac- 
ter and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 
iv.  125. 

duke  of  Normandy,  his  cha- 
racter and  engagement  in  the  first  cru- 
sade, iv.  125.  Recalled  by  the  censures 
of  the  church,  140. 

Roderic,  the  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his 
defeat  and  death  byTarik  the  Arab,  iii. 
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Rodugune,  probable  origin  of  her  cha- 
racter, in  Rowe's  Royal  Convert,  ii.  478U 
note. 

Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  bis  exploits,  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  iv.  73. 


Roger,  son  of  the  former,  the  first  king 
of  Sicily,  iv.  83.  His  military  achieve- 
ments in  Africa  and  Greece.  85. 

de  Flor.  engages  as  an  auxiliary 

in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor  An- 
dronicus,  iv.  244.    His  assassination,  245- 

Ronianus  I.  Lecapenus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  iii.  331. 

II.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, iii.  332. 

III.    Argyrus,    emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii.  335. 

IV.   Diogenes,  emperor  of 

Constantinople,  iii. 338.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Alp 
Arslan,  iv.  102.  His  treatment,  deliver- 
ance, and  death,  103. 

count,  governor  of  Africa, 

his  corrupt  administration,  ii.  112. 

governor  of  liosra,  betrays 

it  to  the  Saracens,  iii.  456. 

Rome,  the  three  periods  of  its  decline 
pointed  out,  i.  preface.  Its  prosperous 
circumstances  in  the  second  century,  1, 
The  principal  conquests  of,  achieved 
under  the  republic,  ib.  Conquests  un- 
der the  emperors,  2.  Military  establish- 
ment of  the  emperors, 6'.  Naval  force  of 
the  empire,  12.  View  of  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  ib.  Its  general  extent,  17. 
The  union  and  internal  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Autonines, 
accounted  for,  18.  Treatment  of  the 
provinces,  22.  Benefits  included  in  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  23.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  (ireek  provinces,  ib. 
Prevalence  of  the  Greek,  as  a  scientific 
language,  24.  Numbers  and  condition 
of  the  Roman  slaves,  25.  Populousness 
of  the  empire,  26.  Unity  and  power  of 
the  government,  27.  Monuments  of 
Roman  architecture,  ib.  The  Roman 
magnificence  chiefly  displayed  in  public 
buildings,  29.  Principal  cities  in  the 
empire, 30.  Public  roads,  31.  Great  im- 
provements of  agriculture  in  the  western 
countries  of  the  empire,  32.  Arts  of  lux- 
ury, 33.  Commerce  with  the  east,  34. 
Contemporary  representation  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  35.  Decline  of 
courage  and  genius,  lb.  Review  of  pub- 
lic attain)  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  37. 
The  imperial  power  and  dignity  con- 
tinued to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  ib. 
The  various  characters  and  powers  vested 
iu  the  emperor,  39.  General  idea  of  the 
impel  ial  system,  42.  Abortive  attempt 
of  the  senate  to  resume  its  rinhts  after 
the  murder  of  Caligula,  44.  The  empe- 
lors  associate  their  intended  successors 
to  power,  45.  The  most  happy  period  in 
the  Roman  history  pointed  out,  48. 
Their  peculiar  misery  under  their  ty- 
rants, 4!).  The  empire  publicly  sold  by 
auction  by  the  prastorian  guards,  64.  (  i- 
vil  wars  of  the  Romans,  how  generally 
decided,  72.  Winn  the  army  insi  re- 
ceived regular  pay,  96.  How  the  citizens 
were  relieved  from  taxation,  il>.  Geue- 
ral  estimate  of  the  Roman  revenue  from 
the  provinces,  97.  Miseries  flowing  from 
the  succession  to  the  empire  being  elec- 
tive, toi.  A  summary  review  of  the  Ro- 
man history,  117.  Recapitulation ol  the 
war  with  Pailhia.  lit.  Invasion  .if  the 
provinces  by  the  Goths,  147.     The  oliiee 

of  censor  revived  by  the  euiperoi  i >.^, 

148.  Peai  e  purchased  ol  the  Goths,  IjU. 
The  ejuperoi  \  alerjati  taken  prisoner  bv 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia  ioM     1  he  pcvuiai 
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conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  in- 
vestigated, 164.  Famine  and  pestilence 
throughout  the  empire,  108.  The  city 
fortified  against  the  inroads  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  178.  Remarks  on  the  alleged  se- 
dition of  the  officers  of  the  mint  under 
Aurelian,  187.  Observations  on  the 
peaceful  interregnum  after  the  death  of 
Aurelian,  190.  Colonies  of  barbarians 
introduced  into  the  provinces  by  Probus, 
198.  Exhibition  of  the  pnblic  games  by 
Carinus,  205.  Treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  224.  The 
last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  225. 
How  the  imperial  courts  came  to  be 
transferred  to  Milan  and  Nicomedia,  ib. 
The  praetorian  bands  superseded  by  the 
Jovian  and  Herculean  guards,  227.  The 
power  ot  the  senate  annihilated,  ib.  Four 
divisions  of  the  empire  under  four  con- 
junct princes,  229.  Their  expensive  es- 
tablishments call  for  more  burdensome 
taxes,  ib.  Diocletian  and  Maximlan  ab- 
dicate the  empire,  230.  Six^  emperors 
existing  at  one  time,  243.  The  senate 
and  people  apply  to  Constantine  to  deli  - 
verthem  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxenlius, 
248.  Constantine  enters  the  city  victo- 
rious, 252.  Laws  of  Constantine,  258. 
Constantine  remains  sole  emperor,  263. 
History  of  the  progress  and  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  264.  Pretensions 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whence  deduced, 
290.  State  of  the  church  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  by  Nero,  300. 
Narrative  of  the  fire  of  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  314.  The  Christians  per- 
secuted as  the  incendiaries,  ib.  The  me- 
morable edicts  of  Diocletian  and  his  as- 
sociates against  the  Christians,  337. 

account  of  the  building  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  rival  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, i.  349.  New  forms  of  adminis- 
tration established  there,  359.  Division 
of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine, 397.  Establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  national  religion, 453.  Tu- 
mults excited  by  the  rival  bishops,  Libe- 
rius  and  Felix,  493.  Paganism  restored 
by  Julian,  ii.  31.  And  Christianity  by 
Jovian,  84.  The  empire  divided  into  the 
east  and  west,  by  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian,  89.  Civil  institutions  of  Valenti- 
nian,  96.  The  crafty  avarice  of  the 
clergy  restrained  by  Valentinian,  100. 
Bloody  contest  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus 
for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  101.  Great 
eaithquake,  125. 

the  emperor  Theodosius  visits 

the  city,  ii.  186.  Inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  corruption  of  morals  in  his  reign, 
198.  Review  of  the  Pagan  establishment, 
200.  The  Pagan  religion  renounced  by 
the  senate.  203.  Sacrifices  prohibited, 
204.  The  Pagan  religion  prohibited.  209. 
Triumph  of  Houoriusand  Stilichoover 
Alaric  the  Goth,  243.  Alaric  encamps 
undei  the  walls  ol  the  1 1 1  > .  ::,i.  Retro- 
spect ol  the  state  ot  the  rny  when  be- 
sieged by  Hannibal,  ib.  Wealth  ol  the 
nobles  aud  magnificence  of  the  city,. 263, 
Charactet  of  the  nobli  sof,  bj  Ammiaiius 
Marcellinus,  WS.  State  and  character 
of  the  enmmou  people,  171.  Public  dis- 
tributions ol  bread,  See.  ib.  Public  b. it  lis, 
272.     Games  ami  spectacles,  278.    At 

tempts  to  ascertain  t ."  i ilat  onol  the 

<  iiv,  iii.  Tin'  .  itizens  >unei  bj  famine^ 
270.  Plague,  276.  The  retreat  of  Alalia 
?Uiib.D«J   b)    ;•  LUisom,    277.     Is  again 
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besieged    by  Alaric,   280.     The   senate 
unites  with  him  in  electing  Attalus  em- 
peror, 281.    The  city  seized   by  Alaric, 
and   plundered,  283.      Comparison    be- 
tween this  event  and  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  287.     Alaric 
quits  Rome  and  ravages  Italy,  288.   Laws 
passed  for  the  relief  of  Home  and  Italy, 
293.     Triumph  of  Honorius  for  the  re- 
duction of  Spain  by  Willia,  301.     Is  pre- 
served   from  the  hands  of  Attila  by  a 
ransom,  378.     Indications  of  the  ruin  of 
the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Valentinian 
III.  381.     Sack  of  the  city  by  Genseric 
king   of  the  Vandals,  3S5.    The  public 
buildings  of,  protected  from  depredation 
by  the  laws  of  Majorian,  394.     Is  sacked 
again  by  the  patrician  Ricimer,  410.  Au- 
gustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  weit, 
412.     The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  re- 
marked, 415.     History  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions  in,  419.    .General    observations 
on  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  479. 
Rome,  Italy  conquered   byTheodoric 
the  Ostrogoth,  iii.  6.     Prosperity  of  the 
city  under  his  government,  12.    Account 
of   the  four   factions  in  the  circus,  30. 
First  introduction  of  silk  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 36.      The   office   of  consul    sup- 
pressed by  Justinian,  60.    The  city  re- 
ceives Belisarius,  88.     Siege  of,   by  the 
Goths,  ib.     Distressful  siege  of,  by  To- 
tila  the   Goth,  141.    Is  taken,  142.    Is 
recovered  by  Belisarius,  144.     Is  again 
taken  by  Totila,  146.     Is  taken  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  151.     Extinction  of  the 
senate,  ib.    The  city  degraded  to  the  se- 
cond rank  under  the  exarchsof  Ravenna, 
155.    A  review  of  the  Roman  laws,  165. 
Extent  of  the  duchy  of,  under  the  ex- 
archs of  Ravenna,  220.     Miserable  state 
ot  the  city,  225.    Pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  228. 

the  government  of  the  city  new- 
modelled  under  the  popes,  after  their 
revolt  from  the  Greek  emperors,  iii. 362. 
Is  attacked  by  the  Lombards,  and  deli- 
vered bykingPepin,364.  The  office  and 
rank  of  exarchs  and  patricians  explained, 
367.  Reception  of  Charkmagne  by  pope 
Adrian  I.  ib.  Origin  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  368.  Mode  of  elect- 
ing a  pope,  383.  Is  menaced  by  the  Sa- 
racens, 525.  Prosperous  pontificate,  of 
Leo  IV.  526.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  emperor  Henry  III.,  iv.  81.  Great 
part  of  the  city  burnt  by  Robert  Gllis- 
card,  in  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory  VII. 
ib. 

the  history  of,  resumed,  after  the 

capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
iv.  383.  French  and  German  emperors 
of,  384.  Authority  of  the  popes,  385. 
Restoration  of  the  republican  form  of 
government,  3.92.  Office  of  senator,  394. 
Wars  against  the  neighbouring  cities, 
399.  Institution  of  the  jubilee,  404.  Re- 
volution in  the  city,  by  the  tribune  Ri- 
enzi,  413.  Calamities  flowing  from  the 
schism  of  the  Papacy,  428.  Statues  and 
government  of  the  city,  431.  Porcaro's 
conspiracy,  432.  The  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment of,  435.  Reflections  of  Pog- 
gius  on  the  ruin  of  the  city,  437.  Four 
principal  causes  of  its  ruin  specified,  439. 
I'he  Coliseum  of  Titus,  416.  Restoration 
and  ornaments  of  the  city,  450. 

Romilda,  the  betrayer  of  Fiiuli  to  the 
Avars,  her  cruel  tieatment  by  them,  iii. 
£j2. 
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Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cunimund 
A1/?5-0  1.  GeP1(ia;.  her  marriage  with 
AI00111  king  of  the  Lombards,  iii.  210 
Conspires  his  murder,  214.  Her  flight 
and  death,  215. 

Rouni,  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of.form- 
ed,  iv.  107. 

Rudbeck.Olaus,  summary  abridgment 
ot  the  argument  in  his  Atlantica,  i.  130. 

Kufinus,  the  confidential  minister  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  sti- 
mulates lm  cruelty  against  Thessalonica, 
11.  190.  His  character  and  administra- 
tion, 217.     His  death,  225. 

Rugilas  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in 
Hungary,  ii.343. 

Runic  characters,  the  antiquity  of, 
traced,  i.  131.  note. 

Russia,  origin  of  the  monarchy  of,  iv. 
49.  Geography  and  trade  of,  51.  Naval 
expeditions  ot  the  Russians  against  Con- 
stantinople, 52.  Reign  of  the  czar  Swa- 
toslaus,  54.  The  Russians  converted  to 
Christianity,  56.  Is  conquered  by  the 
Moguls,  271. 

Rustan,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying 
of  his,  expressive  of  the  danger  of  living 
under  despots,  i.  49. 

Rutiluis,  his  character  of  the  monks  of 
Capraria,  ii.  229. 

Sabellius  the  heresiarch,  his  opinions 
afterward  adopted  by  his  antagonist,  i. 
470.  His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  472 
Hie  Sabelhans  unite  with  the  Tritheists 
at  the  council  of  Nice  to  overpower  the 
Arians,  473. 

Sabians,  their  astronomical  mytho- 
logy, iii.  404. 

Sabinian  obtains  the  command  of  the 
eastern  provinces  from  Constantius.  i. 
426. 

,  — general  of  the  east,  is  de- 
feated by  Iheodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  king 
of  Italy,  iii.  10. 

Sabinians,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  iii.  176. 

Sadducees,  account  of  that  sect  among 
the  Jews,  i.  276. 

Saladin,  his  birth,  promotion,  and  cha- 
racter, iv.  162.  Conquers  the  kingdom 
ot  Jerusalem,  165.  His  ineffectual  siege 
of  Tyre,  166.  Siege  of  Acre,  ib.  His 
negotiations  with  Richard  I.  of  England 
169.     His  death,  170. 

Salerno,  account  of  the  medical  school 
of,  iv.  72. 

Salic  laws,  history  of,  ii.  457. 

Sallust,  the  prefect  and  friend  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  declines  the  offer  of  the 
diadem  on  his  death,  ii.  76'.  Declines  it 
again  on  the  death  of  Jovian,  87.  Is  re- 
tained in  his  employment  by  the  empe- 
ror Valentinian,  89. 

—  the  historian,  bv  what  funds 

he  raised  Ins  palace  on  theQuirinal  hill, 
ii.  2S6.  note. 

Salona,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  described,  i.232. 

Salvian,  his  account  of  the  distiess 
and  rebellion  of  the  Bagauda;,  ii.  3S2. 
note. 

Samanides,  the  Saracen  dvnasty  of,  iii. 
533. 

Samaritans,  persecution  and  extinc- 
tion of,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  28.9. 

Samuel  the  prophet,  his  ashes  convey- 
ed to  Constantinople,  ii.  213. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  procures  the  as- 
i&ssilistion  of  Chosroes  king  olAniu" ilia, 
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and  seizes  the  country,  1.  lfil.    Defeats 
the  emperor  Valerian,  and  takes  him  pri- 
soner, lb.    Sets  up  Cyriades  as  successor 
to  Valerian   in  the  Roman  empire,  102. 
Overruns  Svria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappauocia, 
ib.     His  death,  184. 

Sapor  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned 
king  of  Persia  before  his  birth,  1.  398. 
Hiscbaracterand  early  heroism,  ib.  Ha- 
rasses the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man   empire,   399.      Battle   of  Singara, 
against   the  emperor   Constantius,  400. 
His  son  brutally  killed  by  Constantius, 
ib.    His  several  attemptson  Nisibus,  401. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Constantius,  402. 
His  haughty  propositions  to  Constan- 
tius,   422.      Invades    Mesopotamia,   424. 
Reduces  Amida,  485.   Returns  home,42(J. 
His  peaceful  overtures  to  the  emperor 
Julian,  ii.  53.     His  consternation  at  the 
successes  of  Julian,  69.    Harasses  the  le- 
treat  of  the  Romans,  72.    His  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Jovian,  77.     His  reduction 
of  Armenia,  and  death,  116". 

Saracen,   various   definitions  of  that 
appellation,  iii.  398.  note. 

Saracens,  successions  of  the  caliphs  of, 
iii.  436'.   Their  rapid  conquests,  447.  Con- 
quest of  Persia,452.    Siege  of  Damascus, 
457     Battle  of  Yermuk,  and  conquest  of 
Svria,  465.     Of  Egypt, 472.     Invasions  of 
Africa,  481.     Their  military  character, 
iv.20.  ...       .. 

Sarbar,  the  Persian  general,  joins  the 
Avars  in  besieging  Constantinople,  ni. 
258.  Revolts  to  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
259. 

Sardinia,  expulsion  of  the  Vandals 
from,  by  Marcelltnus,  ii.  403.  Is  con- 
quered byZano,  the  brother  of  Gebnier, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  71.  Is  surren- 
dered  to  Belisarius,  73. 

Sarmatians,  memorable  defeat  of,  by 
the  emperor  Cains,  i.  202.  Their  man- 
ners described,  392.  Uriel  history  of,  393. 
They  apply  to  Constantiue  the  Great  tor 
assistance  against  the  Goths,  894.  Are 
expelled  their  country  by  the  Limigantes, 
S95.  Are  restored  by  Constantius,  422. 
Savage  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  i.  132. 

are  more  uniform  than  those  of 

civilized  nations,  ii.  127. 

Sinus  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of 
Stilicho,  and  drives  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  >i.  257.  In- 
sults Alaric,  and  occasions  the  sacking 
of  Rome,  283.  Is  killed  by  Adolphus  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  297. 

Satuinintis,one  of  the  competitors  for 
empire  againsl  Gallienus,  bis  observa- 
t  urn  on  Ins  investiture,  i.  166. 

lieutenant  under  the  em- 
peror Probus  in  the  east,  is  driven  into 
rebellion  by  his  troops,  i.  199. 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  ace  ount  of,  ii._  106. 
then  piratical  confederations, ib.  Their 
invasions  <>t  (..nil,  checked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 108.  How  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, 430.  I  >ee<  e.it  ni  t  be  Saxons  mi 
Britain, 471.  Their  brutal  desolation  ol 
the  count  iv,  47.). 

Scandei  berg,  pi  ince  of  Albania,  his 
histoi  v .  iv  850. 
si  ii  i man  law  of  the  Romans,  account 

of,  iii.  203, 

Si ■iiinii>,  the  patrician  family  <>t,  how 
iei l in  ni  i mile i  the  emperors,  i.  863.  note. 
Schism  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced, 
171. 
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Science,  reducible  to  four  classes,  iii. 

Sclavonians,  their  national  character, 
iii.  109.  Their  barbarous  inroads  on  the 
eastern  empire,  110.  Of  Dalmatia,  ac- 
count of,  iv.  41. 

Scots  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how 
distinguished,  ii.  109.  Invasions  ot  Bri- 
tain by,  1!0. 

Scythians,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to 
mixed  tribes  of  barbarians,  i.  160.  Their 
pastoral  manners,  ii.  127.  Extent  and 
boundaries  of  Scythia,  132.  Revolutions 
ot,  24  >.     Their  mode  of  war,  348. 

Sebastian,  master-general  of  the  in- 
fantry under  the  emperor  Valens,  his 
successful  expedition  against  the  Goths, 
ii.  151.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Iladria- 
nople,  153. 

the  brother  of  the  usurper 

Jovinus,  is  associated  with  him  in   his 
assumed  imperial  dignities,  ii.  297. 

Sebastrocrator,  import  of  that  title  in 
the  Greek  empire,  iv.  11. 

Seez,  in  Normandy,  the  bishop  and 
chaptur  of,  all  castrated,  iv.  387. 

Segestan,  the  princes  of,  support  their 
independency  obstinately  against  Artax- 
erxes,  i.  123.  note. 

Segued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  is  with 
his  whole  court  converted  by  the  Jesuits, 
iii.  308.  , 

Seidell,  his  sententious  character  of 
transubstantiation,  iii.  351.  note- 

Seleucia,  the  great  city  of,  ruined  by 
the  Romans,  i.  124. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  number  of  cities 
founded  by  him,  i.  122.  note. 

Seljuk,  Turkish  dynasty  <  1  the  house 
of,  iv.J»7-  Divison  of  theii  empire,  106'. 
Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augus- 
tus, i.  37.  Its  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  41.  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  re- 
sume its  rights  after  the  murder  ot  Cali- 
gula, 44.  Lis  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
emperors,  60.  Is  subjected  to  military 
despotism,  by  Severus,  70'.  Women  ex- 
cluded from  this  assembly  by  a  solemn 
law,  91.  The  form  of  a  secret,  meeting, 
107.  Measures  taken  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  the  two  Gordiaus,  ib.  The 
senate  elect  Maxim  us  and  Balbiuus  em- 
perors on  the  deaths  of  the  (ioniums,  108. 
They  drive  the  Alemanni  out  ot  Italy, 
155.  The  senators  forbid  to  exercise  mi- 
litary employments    by   Gallienus,    ib. 

Elect  Tacitus,  the  father  Of  the  senate, 
emperor,  191.  Prerogatives  gained  to  the 
senate,  by  this  elect  1011,  192.  '1  heir  power 
and  authority  annihilated  by  Diocletian, 
226. 

amount  of  the  coronary  gold, 

or  customary  free  gift  of,   to  the  empe- 

nu's,  i.  ;is.i.     The  claim  ot  Julian  to  the 

empire  admitted,  ii.  12. 
petitions  ot.  to  the  emperors, 

for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  ol  victory, 

11   Ml.    The  Pagan  religion  renounced. 

208.      Debates    ot.    mi    the    proposals    of 

Alaric  the  Goth,  !  i4.    Genealogy  ol  the 

Knators,    868.      Passes  a  ib  1  ice    foi    I'ul  - 

1 111;  1. .death  Serena  the  widoti  ot  stili- 
cho.  .7  ..  I'mlei  the  influence  ol  Alaric, 
elects  Attains  emperor,  981.  Trial  of 
Aivaiuliis,  a  praetorian  prefect  ol  (..nil, 
406,  sin icnilci s  the  sovereign  powei  .  i 
Italy  to  tin-  emperoi  ot  the  east,  413. 

extinction  ol   that   illuslrioiu 

assembly,  iii.  151. 
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Senate,  restoration  of,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  iv.  392.  The  assembly  resolved 
into  single  magistrates,  394. 

Serapian,  his  lamentation  for  the  loss 
of  a  personified  deity,  iii.  26S. 

Serapis,  history  of  his  worship,  and  of 
his  temple  at  Alexandria,  ii.  206.  The 
temple  destroyed,  207. 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
■ius,  married  to  his  general  Stilieho,  ii. 
223.  Is  cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the 
Koinan  senate,  275. 

Serjeant,  legal  and  military  import  of 
that  term,  iv.  193.  note. 

Severinus,  St.  encourages  Odoacer  to 
assume  the  dominion  of  Italy,  ii.  413. 
His  body,  how  disposed  of,  415.  note. 

Severus  Septimius,  general  of  the  Pan- 
nonian  legions,  assumes  the  purple  on 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  i.  b'S.  His  conduct 
towards  the  Christians,  330. 

is  declared  Caesar  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  i. 
236.     His  defeat  and  death,  241. 

■  is  appointed  general  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Gaul  under  Julian,  i.  430. 

Shepherds  and  warriors,  their  respect- 
ive modes  of  life  compared,  ii.  127. 

Shiites,  a  set  of  Mahometans,  their 
distinction  from  the  Sonnites,  iii.  437. 

Siberia,  extreme  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  miserable  state  of  the  natives 
of,  ii.  133.  Is  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
Tartars,  iv.  272. 

Sicily,  reflections  on  the  distractions 
in  that  island,  i.  167.  Is  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  iii.  525.  Introduction  of 
the  silk  manufacture  there,  iv.  7.  Ex- 
ploits of  the  Normans  there,  65.  Is  con- 
quered by  count  Roger,  73.  Roger,  son 
of  the  former,  made  king  of,  83.  Reign 
of  William  the  Bad,  S9.  Reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  90.  Conquest  of,  by  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  91.  Is  subdued  by 
Charjes  of  Anjou,  240.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers,  243. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  poet,  his  hu- 
mourous treatment  of  the  capitation-tax, 
i.  381.  His  character  of  Theodoric  king 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  ii.  3S7-  His 
panegyric  on  the  emperor  Avilus,  390. 
His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthe- 
inius  401. 

Sigismond,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
murders  his  son,  and  is  canonized,  ii.451. 
Is  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  Franks, 
452. 

Silentiarius,  Paul,  his  account  of  the 
various  species  of  stone  and  marble  em- 
ployed in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  iii.  47.  note. 

Silk,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and 
then  in  the  small  Grecian  island  of  Ceos, 
iii.  36.  A  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured 
from  the  pinna  marina,  37.  The  silk- 
worm, how  introduced  to  Greece,  39. 
Progress  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  the 
tenth  century,  iv.  7. 

Simeon,  persecutor  of  the  Paulicians, 
becomes  a  proselyte  to  their  opinions, 
iv  33. 

■      king  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits, 
iv  42. 

Stylites,  the  hermit,  his  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  life,  ii.  427. 

Simony,  an  early  instance  of,  1.  333. 
aote. 

Simplicius,  one  of  the  last  surviving 
Pagan  philosophers  of  Athens,  his  writ- 
ings and  character,  iii.  60. 


Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  empe- 
ror Constantius,  and  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
sia, i.  399.  The  city  of,  reduced  by  Sa- 
por, 426.    Is  yielded  to  him  by  Jovian,  ii, 

78%. 

Singeric,  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made 
king  of  the  Goths,  ii.  299. 

Singidunum  is  perfidiously  taken  by 
Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  iii.  240. 

Sirmium  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian, 
chagan  of  the  Avars,  iii.  840. 

Snoes  deposes  and  murders  his  father 
Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  iii.  262.  His 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  ib. 

Sisebat,  a  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  per- 
secutes the  Jews  there,  ii.  442. 

Sixtus  V.  pope,  character  of  his  admi- 
nistration, iv.  436. 

Slave,  strange  perversion  of  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  that  appellation,  iv.  41. 

Slaves,  among  the  Romans,  who,  and 
their  condition  described,  i.  25. 

Slavery,  personal,  imposed  on  captive; 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  ii.  463. 

Sleepers,  seven,  narrative  of  the  legen- 
dary tale  of,  ii.  340. 

Smyrna,  capture  of,  by  Tamerlane,  i  v. 
297. 

Society,  philosophical,  reflections  on 
the  revolutions  of,  ii.  4S4. 

Soffarides,  the  Saracen  dynastv  of,  iii. 
533. 

Soldiers,  Roman,  their  obligations  and 
discipline,  i.6.  When  they  first  received 
regular  pay,  96. 

Soliman,  sultan,  conquers  Asia  Minor, 
iv.  107.  Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice,  108. 
Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  135. 
Battle  of  Dorylasum,  ib 

— ; the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  charac- 
ter, iv.  304.  His  alliance  with  the  Greek 
emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus,  307. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  Wisdom,  i.  466.  Reasons  for  sup- 
posing he  did  not  write  either  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Proverbs,  iii.  76. 
note. 

the  eunuch,  relieves  the  Ro- 
man province  in  Africa  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Moors,  iii.  79.  Revolt  of 
his  troops  at  Carthage,  135.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Antalus  the  Moor,  137. 

Solyman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  un- 
dertakes the  siege  of  Constantinople,  iii, 
505.  His  enormous  appetite  and  death, 
506. 

Sonnites,  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
their  tenets,  iii.  437. 

Sopater,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  behead- 
ed by  Coustantine  the  Great,  on  a  charge 
of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  i.  483. 
note. 

Sophia,  the  widow  of  Justin  II.  her 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
iii.  217. 

St.  foundation  of  the  church 

of,  at  Constantinople,  iii.  46.  Its  de- 
scription^?. Is  converted  into  a  inosch, 
iv.378. 

Sophian,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first 
siege  of  Constantinople,  iii.  503. 

Sophronia,  a  Roman  matron,  kills  her- 
self to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxeutius, 
1.  247.  note. 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  Christian 
divination,  adopted  fiom  the  Pagans,  11. 
459.  uote. 
Soul,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient 


philosopher*  as  to  the  immortality  of,  i. 
274.  This  doctrine  more  generally  re- 
ceived anions?  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
for  what  reason,  276.  Was  not  taught 
by  Moses,  ib.  Four  different  prevailing 
doctrines  as  to  tbe  origin  of,  iii. 266.  note. 

Sozopetra  destroyed  by  the  Greek  em- 
peror '1  heophilus,  iii.  528. 

Spain,  tbe  province  of,  described,  i.  12. 
Great  revenues  raised  from  this  province 
hv  the  Romans,  96.  Is  ravaged  by  tbe 
Franks,  153. 

review  of  tbe  history  of,  ii.  298. 

Is  invaded  by  the  barbarous  nations,  ib. 
Tbe  invaders  conquered  by  Wallia  king 
of  the  Goths.  300.  Successes  of  the  Van- 
dals there,  333.  Expedition  of  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Visigoths  into,  389.  The 
Christian  religion  received  there,  439. 
Itevolt  and  martyrdom  of  Hermenegild, 
440.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in,  442. 
Legislative  assemblies  of,  469. 

acquisitions  of  Justinian  there, 

iii.  80. 

state   of,   under    tbe    emperor 

Charlemagne,  iii.  378.  First  introduc- 
tion of  tbe  Arabs  into  tbe  country,  489. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Roderic  tbe  Gothic 
king  of,  491.  Conquest  of,  by  Musa,  493. 
Its  prosperity  under  tbe  Saracens,  496. 
The  Christian  faith  there,  supplanted  by 
that  of  Mahomet,  501.  The  throne  of 
Cordova  filled  by  Abdalrahman,  515. 

Stadium.  Olympic,  the  races  of,  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  Roman  circus, 
iii.  30. 

Stauracius,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, iii.  322. 

Stephen,  a  freed  man  of  Domitilla,  as- 
sassinates the  emperor  Domitian,  i.  319. 

■  count  of  Chartres,  his  charac- 
ter, and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 
iv.  125.     Deserts  his  standard,  140. 

St.  the  first  Christian  martyr, 

miraculous  disco  very  of  his  body,  and  the 
miracles  worked  by  it,  ii.  214. 

the  savage,  sent  by  the  Greek 

emperor  Justinian  II.  to  exterminate  the 
Cbersonites,  iii.  317. 

III.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of 

Pepin  king  of  France,  against  the  Lom- 
bards, under  the  character  of  St.  Peter, 
iii.  365.     Crowns  king  Pepin,  366. 

Stilicbo,  the  great  general  of  the  west- 
ern empire  under  the  emperor  Honorius, 
his  character,  ii.  2*2.  Puts  to  death  Ru- 
finus  the  tyrannical  prefect  of  the  east, 
225.  His  expedition  against  Alaric  in 
Greece,  235.  His  diligent  endeavours  to 
check  Ins  progress  in  Italy,  419.  Defeats 
Alaric  at  Pollentia,  241.  Drives  him  out 
of  Italy,  242.  His  triumph  at  Rome,  243. 
His  preparations  to  oppose  the  invasion 
of  Radagaisus,  217.  Reduces  and  puts 
him  to  death. 849.  Supports  the  claim 
of  Alaric  in  the  Roman  senate,  255.  Is 
pal  to  death  at  Ravenna,  257.  His  me- 
mory persecuted,  ib, 

sio/a  he. ids  the  revolted  troops  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  Africa,  iii.  ISS. 

Strasbourg,  battle  oi.  between  Julian 
and  the  Ah-maiiui,  i.  4'M. 

Successian us  defends  Ihe  Roman  fron- 
tier against  t  lie  Goths,  i,  157. 

No e vi.  th gin  and  renown  of,  i.  154. 

Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the 
Romans,  iii,  906. 

Sulpicius,  Sei  rius,  was  t  he  highest  im- 
prover of  tbe  Roman  jurisprudence,  iii, 
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Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  titls 
of  eastern  sovereignty,  iv.  93. 

Sumnat,  description  of  the  pagoda  of, 
in  Gujarat,  and  its  destruction  by  sultan 
Mabmud,  iv.  94. 

Sun,  the  worship  of.  introduced  at 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalns,  i.  88. 
Was  the  peculiar  object  of  the  devotion 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  before  bis 
conversion,  438.  And  of  Julian  after  his 
apostacy,  ii.  32. 

Susa,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  i.  249. 

Swatoslaus,  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign, 
iv.  54. 

Swiss  cantons,  tbe  confederacy  of, 
how  far  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  i.  153. 

Sword  of  Mars,  the  second  weapon  of 
the  Huns,  history  of,  ii.  344. 

Syagrius,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians,  his  character,  ii.  445.  Is  con- 
quered by  Clovis,  416. 

Sylla  the  dictator,  his  legislative  cha- 
racter, iii   201. 

Syllanus  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the 
senate,  recommending  the  election  of 
the  two  Gordiaus  to  their  approbation, 
i.  107. 

Sylvania,  sister  of  the  prefect  Rnfinus, 
her  uncommon  sanctity,  ii.  225.  note. 

Sylvan  us,  general  in  Gaul,  under  Con- 
stant ins,  is  ruined  by  treachery,  i.  419. 

Sylverius,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent 
into  exile  by  Belisarius  for  an  attempt  to 
betray  tbe  city  of  Rome  to  the  Goths, 
iii.  139.     His  death,  193.  note. 

Synunacbus,  his  account  of  the  Pagan 
conformity  of  the  emperor  Constant  ius, 
during  his  visit  to  Rome,  i.  500.  Pleads 
in  behalf  of  the  ancient  Pagan  religion 
of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valentiuian,  ii. 
901. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  excom- 
municates tbe  president  Andronicus,  i. 
4.5,9.  His  extraordinary  character,  ib. 
note.  His  advice  to  tbe  eastern  emperor 
Arcadius,  ii.  236. 

Synods,  provincial,  iu  the  primitive 
churches,  institution  of,  i.  2S9.  Nature 
of  those  assemblies,  461.     See  Councils. 

Syria,  its  revolutions  and  extent,  i.  I6\ 
Is  reduced  by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Per- 
sia, iii.  249.  General  description  of,  list. 
Is  conquered  by  tbe  Saracens,  465.  In- 
vasion of,  by  Tamerlane,  iv.  293. 

Syriac  language,  where  spoken  iu  the 
greatest  purity,  i.  124.  note. 

Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  surprises  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  e\peK  Athaiia- 
sius  the  primate  of  Egypt,  i.  489. 

Tabari,  the  Arabian  historian,  at  i  ount 
of  his  work,  iii.  448".  note. 

Tabenne,  tbe  island  of,  in  Uppei  The- 
litis, is  settled  with  monks,  by  Pacho- 
ni i us,  ii.  41.9. 

Table  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  trea- 
sury in  Spam,  at  I  ount  of,  ii,     1 1 

Tacitus,  emperor,  Ins  elecliou&iid  cha- 
racter, i.  191. 

tbe  historian,  his  charai  tcr  oi 

the  pi inciples  of  the  poj  tico,  i.  18.  note 
The  intention  of  hia  episodes,  ii".  His 
character  as  a  historian,  138.  His  a. - 
count  of  the  ancient  Germain,  180.  I  lis 
history,  how  preserved  and  transmitted 

down  to  ns.  1.91    note,    I  lis  „  , u  ,,( 

tin-  persecution  ol  the  '  hnsliauf  as  the 
inct  i.  luuiei  oi  Rome,  J 14. 
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Tactics  of  Leo  anil  Constantine,  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  2.  Military  character  of 
the  Greeks  19. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch 
Narses,  and  Totila  king  of  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  iii.  149. 

Taherites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  iii. 
533. 

Tamerlane,  his  birth,  reign,  and  con- 
quests, iv.  287.  His  letter  to  Bajazet, 
293.  His  conference  with  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  at  Aleppo,  294.  Defeats  and 
takes  Bajazet  prisoner,  297.  How  kept 
out  of  Europe,  300.  His  triumph  at  Sa- 
marcaml.oOl  Dies  on  a  march  to  China, 
302.     His  character,  ib. 

Tapered  the  crusader,  his  character, 
iv.  12G.  His  bold  behaviour  at  Constan- 
tinople, 132. 

Tarasius,  secretary  to  the  empress 
Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, iii.  371.  Presides  at,  and  frames  the 
decrees  of,  the  second  council  of  Nice,  ib. 

Tarik,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain, 
iii.  492.  Defeats  and  kills  Roderic  the 
Gothic  king  of,  ib.    His  disgrace,  494. 496. 

Tarragona,  the  city  of,  almost  destroy- 
ed by  the  Franks,  i.  154. 

Tartars.     See  Scythians. 

Tartary,  eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Ta- 
merlane, iv.  289. 

Tatian,and  his  son  Proculus,  destroy- 
ed by  the  base  arts  of  Rufinus,  the  confi- 
dential minister  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
si us,  ii.  218. 

Taurus  the  consul,  is  banished  by  the 
tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  18. 

Taxes,  how  the  Roman  citizens  were 
exonerated  from  the  burden  of,  i.  96. 
Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus, 97.  How  raised  under  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  his  successors,  i.  379. 

Tayef,  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  iii.  428. 

Teias,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  eunuch  Narses, 
iii.  152. 

Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses 
his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  ii.  243. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem  burned,  i.  317. 
History  of  the  emperor  Julian's  attempt 
to  restore  it,  ii.  38. 

Temugin.     See  Zingis. 

Tephrice  is  occupied  and  fortified  by 
the  Paulicians,  iv.  34. 

Tertullian,  his  pious  exultation  in  the 
expected  damnation  of  all  the  Pagan 
world,  i.  279.  Suggestsdesertion  to  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  286.  note.  His  suspicious 
account  of  two  edicts  of  Tiberius  and 
Marcus  Antoninus,  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  329. 

Testaments,  the  Roman  laws  for  regu- 
lating, iii.  194.     Codicils,  195. 

Tetricus  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul, 
at  the  instigation  of  Victoria,  i.  179.  Be- 
trays his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Aure- 
.ian,  180.  Is  led  in  triumph  by  Aure- 
lian,  185. 

Thabor,  mount,  dispute  concerning 
the  light  of,  iv.  259.  ■ 

Thanet,the  island  of,  granted  by  Vor- 
t  igern,  as  a  settlement  for  his  Saxon  aux- 
iliaries,  ii.  471. 

Theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Ro- 
mans described,  ii.  273. 

Thebaean  legion,  the  martyrdom  of, 
apocryphal,  i.  236".  note. 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  iii. 
198.201.202. 


Themes,  or  military  governments  of 
the  Greek  empue,  account  of,  iv.  4. 

Theniistius,  the  orator,  his  encomium 
On  religious  toleration,  ii.  85. 

Theodatus,  his  birth  and  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Italy,  iii.  82.  His  disgrace- 
ful treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  revolt  against  them,  84.  His  depo- 
sition and  death,  87. 

Theodebert,  kinit  of  the  Franks  in  Au- 
strasia,  joins  the  Goths  in  the  siege  auu 
destruction  of  Milan,  iii.  97.  Invades 
Italy,  98.     His  death,  99. 

Theodemir,  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain, 
copy  of  his  treaty  of  submission  to  the 
Saracens,  iii.  494. 

Theodora,  empress,  her  birth  and  early 
history,  iii.  2b'.  Her  marriage  with  Jus- 
tinian, 28.  Her  tyranny,  29.  Her  vir- 
tues, ib.  Her  death.  30.  Her  fortitude 
during  the  Nika  sedition,  34.  Account 
of  her  palace  and  gardens  of  Heraeum, 
49.  Her  pious  concern  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Nubia,  306. 

wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 

Theophilus,  her  history,  iii.  325.  Re- 
stored the  worship  of  images,  372.  Pro- 
vokes the  Paulicians  to  rebellion,  iv.  33. 

■ daughter  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror Constantine  IX.  her  history,  iii, 
335. 

widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king 

of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures  as  the  con- 
cubineof  Andronicus  Comnenus,  iii. 346. 

Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Epirus, 
seizes  Peter  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  prisoner,  iv.  215.  Pos- 
sesses himself  of  Thessalonica,  ib. 

Tlieodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Torismond, 
ii.  387.  His  character  by  Sidonius,  ib. 
His  expedition  into  Spain,  389. 

the  son  of  Alaric,  his  pros- 
perous reign  over  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
ii.  363.  Unhappy  fates  of  his  daughters, 
364.  Is  prevailed  on  by.'Etius  to  join  his 
forces  against  Attila,  369.  Is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chalons,  372. 

; ;.the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and 

education,  iii.  1.  Is  forced  by  his  troops 
into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zeno, 
3.  He  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
5.  Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer,  6.  Is  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Italy,  7.  Review  of 
his  administration,  ib.  His  visit  to 
Rome,  and  care  of  the  public  buildings, 
12.  His  religion,  14.  His  remorse  and 
death,  20. 

Theodosiopolis,  the  city  of,  in  Arme- 
nia built,  ii.328. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  his  distinction 
between  a  Roman  prince  and  a  Parthian 
monarch,  i.  384.  note.  The  province  of 
Massia  preserved  by  his  valour,  ii.  123. 
Is  associated  by  Gratian  as  emperor  of 
the  east,  157-  His  birth  and  character, 
ib.  His  prudent  and  successful  conduct 
of  the  Gothic  war,  160.  Defeats  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Ostrogoths,  162. 

his  treaty  with  Maxim  us,  ii. 

170.  His  baptism  and  edict  to  establish 
orthodox  faith,  ib.  Purges  the  city  of 
Constantinople  from  Arianism,  173.  En- 
forces the  Nicene  doctrine  throughout 
the  east,  174.  Convenes  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  175.  His  edicts  against 
heresy,  177.  Receives  the  fugitive  family 
of  Veleutinian,  and  marries  his  sister 
Galla,  184.  Defeats  Maximus,  and  visits 
Rome,   185.     His  character,   lbtf.     Hij 
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lsmtv  to  tlie  city  of  Antioch,  188.  His 
cruel  treat  merit  ot  1  hessalonica,  190. 
Submits  to  the  penance  imposed  by  St. 
Ambrose,  for  Ins  severity  to  lhessalo- 
niea,  191.  Restores  Valentinian,  193. 
Consults  John  of  Lycopoils,  the  hermit, 
on  the  intended  war  against  Eugenius, 
195  Defeats  Eugenius,  197.  Hisdeath, 
iij  Procured  a  senatorial  renunciation 
of'  the  Pagan  religion,  203.  Abolishes 
Pagan  rites,  204.  Prohibits  the  1  agan 
religion,  20!).  . '  .. 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  birth,  n. 
321.  Is  said  to  be  left  by  his  lather  Ar- 
oadius  to  the  care  of  Jezdegerd  king  of 
Persia,  ib.  His  education  and  character, 
324  His  marriage  with  Eudocia,  325. 
His  war  with  Persia,  326.  His  pious  joy 
on  the  death  of  John,  the  usurper  ot  the 
west,  330.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns, 
343.  His  armies  defeated  by  Attila,  348. 
Is  reduced  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by 
Attila, 351.  Isoppressed  by  the  embas- 
sies of  Attila,  353.  Embassy  of  Maxim  in 
to  Attila,  354.  Is  privy  to  a  scheme  tor 
the  assassination  of  Attila, 358.  Attila  s 
embassy  to  him  on  that  occasion,  359- 

His  death,  ib.  ...  t,         ,- 

his  perplexity  at  the  reli- 
gious feuds  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius, 
iii   277.     Banishes  Nestorius,  279. 

'_ III.  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, iii.  318. 

1 the  father  of  the  emperor, 

his  successful  expedition  to  Britain,  ii. 
HI.  Suppresses  the  revolt  ot  Firm  US, 
the  Moor,  in  Africa,  114.  Is  beheaded 
at  Carthage,  ib. 

patriarch    of  Alexander, 

his  competition  with  Gaian,  how  decid- 
ed, iii.  303.  His  negotiations  at  the 
court  of  Byzantium,  305. 

the  deacon,   grandson   of 

the  emperor  Heraclius,  murdered  by  his 
brother  Constans  II  ,  iii.  314. 

the  lover  of  Antonma,  de- 
tected by  Belisarius,  iii.  102.  Tunis 
monk  to  escape  her,  103.     His  deal  h.  104. 

president  of  the  council  of 

Hierapolis  under  Constantius,  his  ridi- 
culous (lattery  to  that  emperor,  ii.  12- 

Theophano,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 
RomannsII.  poisons  both  him  and  Ins 
father,  iii.  388.  Her  connexion  with  Ni- 
cephorus  l'hocas,  ib.  His  murder  and 
her  exile,  SS3. 

Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, iii.  324.  His  armorial)  war  with  the 
caliph  Motassem,  538. 

archbishop  of  Alexandria, 

destrovs  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the 
Alexandrian  library,  ii.  207-  Assists  the 
persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom,818.  His 
invective  against  him,  830.  note. 

his  pious  embassy  from  the 

emperor  Constantius  t<>  the  East  Indies, 

Theophobus,  the  Persian,  ins  unfor- 
tunate history,  iii.  825. 

Therapeutic,  or  Essenians,  some  ac- 
count -1.  1    ■'->:>.  .         ,,,., 

Thermop)  lee,  the  straits  of,  fortified 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  60. 
ii..  -  talonh  a,  Bedition   and   nu 
there,  ii.  189.    Cruel  treatment  >>i  the 
'  citizens,   190.     Penance  ol  Theodosius 
tin  Ins  sevei  ii  v,  191  • 

Theudc  lind.i,  pi  uuc:,..  oi  lla»  .11 1.1,  mai  - 
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lied  to  Autharis  king  of  lue  Lombards, 

Thihaut,  count  of  Champagne,  en- 
gages in  the  fourth  crusade,  iv.  184. 

Thomas  the  Cappadooan,  his  revolt 
against  the  Greek  emperor  .Michael  II. 
and  cruel  punishment,  iii.  324. 

of    Damascus,     ins    exploits 

against  the  Saracens  when  besieging  that 

city,  iii.  459-  ,    ,      _.    .   .. 

St.  account  of  the  Christians 

of,  in  India,  iii.  298.  Persecution  of,  by 
the  Portuguese,  299. 

Thrace  is  colonized  by  the  Bastarnae, 
in  the  reign  of  Probus,  i.  199-  The  fugi- 
tive Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by 
the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  142.  Is  ravaged 
by  them,  145.  The  Goths  settled  there 
by  Theodosius,  163. 

Thrasimund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his 
character,  ii.  434. 

Three  chapters,  the  famous  dispute 
concerning,  iii.  289. 

Thundering  legion,  the  story  concern- 
ing, of  suspicious  veracity,  i.  329. 

•Tiberius  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  1.  45, 
Reduces  the  Pannonians,  68.  Reduces 
Cappadocia,  98.  note.  Suspicious  story 
of  his  edict  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
329. 

'J is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as 

his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the  east, 
iii.  216.     His  character  and  death,  218. 

Timasius,  master-general  of  the  army 
under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  is  dis- 
graced and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  11. 309, 

Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder 
of  Proterius  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  succeeds  him,  iii.  284. 

Tipasa,  miraculous  gift  of  speech  be- 
stowed on  the  Catholics,  whose  tongues 
had  been  cut  out  there,  ii.  438. 

Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  cha- 
racter and  history,  i.  218.  Is  restored  to 
his  kingdom  by  Diocletian,  219.  Is  ex- 
expehed  bythe  Persians, 220.  Is  restored 
Bgain  by  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Persians,  224.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity,  and  death,  899.  . 

Titus  admitted  to  share  the  imperial 
dignity  with  his  father  Vespasian,  1.  45. 

Tog'rul  Beg,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  Ins 
reign  and  character,  iv.  .07.  He  rescues 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies, 

93 
Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tank, 

iii.  492. 

Toleration,  universal,  its  happy  effects 
in  the  Roman  empire,  1.  1^.  W  hal  sects 
the  most  intolerant,  132.  note. 

Tollius,  objections  t.>  his  account  of 
the  vision  of  Antigonus,  i.  44  ..  note. 

Torismond,  son  ol  Theodoric  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  attends  his  I  ithei  n 
Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  ii.  37".  Battle 
of  Chalons,  871.  [s  acknowledged  king 
,,n  11,,.  death  "i  his  father  in  the  field, 
873.  Is  lulled  by  Ins  brothei  Iheodoni , 
387-  ,  , 

Torture,  how  admitted  in  the  criminal 
law  of  the  Romans  undei  the  emperors, 
i  377. 

'  Totila  is  elect.', I  king  <>t'  Italy  l>\  the 
Goths,  iii,  1  18.  His  justice  and  modera- 
tion, 189.  Besieges  i»nd  takes  the  city 
,,t  Rome,  141.  I-  induced  to  spare  Rome 
fioui  destruction,  at  the  iiiotuute  ot  Be 
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lisarius,  143.  Takes  Rome  aqain,  146. 
Plunders  Sicily,  147.  Battle  of  Tagina, 
150.    His  death,  158. 

Toulunides,  tiie  Saracen  dynasty  of, 
iii.  .533. 

Tournaments,  preferable  exhibitions  to 
die  Olympic  sanies,  iv.  127. 

Tours,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Mar- 
tel  and  the  Saracens,  iii.  512. 

Toxandria,  in  Germany,  is  overrun, 
and  occupied  by  the  Franks,  i.  427. 

Trad i tors,  in  the  primitive  church, 
who,  i.  340. 

Trajan,  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Da- 
cia,  i.4.  His  conquests  in  the  east,  ib. 
Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him 
and  Hadrian,  5.  His  pillar  described, 
29.  Why  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva, 
46.  His  instructions  to  Pliny  the  Younger 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians, 
819.  Description  of  his  famous  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  iii.  50.  note. 

Trojan,  count,  his  treacherous  murder 
of  Para  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  118. 

Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of, 
when  established,  iv.  170. 

Trebizond,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Goths,  i.  157-  The  dukes  of, 
become  independent  on  the  Greek  em- 
pire, iv.  209.   Is  yielded  to  the  Turks,  381. 

Tribigild  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion 
in  Phrygia  against  the  emperor  Arcadi us, 
ii.  311. 

Tribune,  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  40. 

Tribonian,  his  genius  and  character, 
iii.  177.  Is  employed  by  Justinian  to  re- 
form the  code  of  Roman  laws,  178. 

Trinity,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  i. 
468.  Is  violently  agitated  in  the  schools 
of  Alexandria,  470.  Three  systems  of, 
471.  Decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice 
concerning,  472.  Different  forms  of  the 
doxology,  492.  Frauds  used  to  support 
the  doctrine  of,  ii.  437- 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly 
oppressed  under  the  government  of  count 
Romanus,  ii.  112. 

Trisagion,  religious  war  concerning, 
iii.  285. 

Troops,  Roman,  their  discipline,  i.  7. 
When  they  first  received  pay,  96.  Cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  372.  See 
Jovians,  Palatines,  and  Praetorian  bands. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and 
H(f  the  Grecian  camp  of  besiegers,  de- 
scribed, i.  351. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantine 
the  Great  and  the  lieutenants  of  Max- 
entius,  i.  249. 

Tin  isund,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  his  ho- 
nourable reception  of  Alboin  the  Lom- 
bard, who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  iii. 
210. 

Turks,  their  origin,  iii.  111.  Their  pri- 
mitive institutions,  112.  Their  conquests, 
ib.  Their  alliance  with  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, 114.  Sends  auxiliaries  to  Hera- 
clius,259. 

grow  powerful  and  licentious 

under  the  Saracens,  iii.  530.  Terror  ex- 
cited by  their  menacing  Europe,  iv.  43. 
Their  military  character,  45.  They  ex- 
tend themselves  over  Asia,  92.  Reign 
of  Mahmud  the  Gasnevide,  93.  Their 
manners  and  emigration,  95.  They  sub- 
due Persia,  96.  Dynasty  of  the  Selju- 
kians,  97.  They  invade  the  provinces  of 
the  Greek  empire,  99.  Reformation  of 
the  eastern  calendar,  lUi.  They  conquer 
A»ia  Minor,  106. 


their  capital  city,  Nice,  taken 

by  the  crusaders,  iv.  135.  The  »eat  of 
govern  men  t  removed  to  Iconium,  154. 
Valour  and  conquests  of  Zenghi,  159. 
Characterof  sultan  Noureddin,  ib.  Con- 
quest of  Egypt,  161.  Origin  and  history 
of  the  Ottomans,  275.  Their  first  pas- 
sage into  Europe,  278.  Their  education 
and  discipline,  308.  Embassy  from,  to 
the  emperor  Sigisniond,  322.  Take  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  374. 

'Turpi ii,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and 
when  written,  iv.  115.  note. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of, 
iii.  166.  Their  severity,  199.  How  the 
criminal  code  of,  sunk  into  disuse,  200. 

Tyrants  of  Rome,  the  popular  conceit 
of  the  thirty  investigated,  i.  164. 

'lyre  is  besieged  by  Saladin,  iv.  166. 

Tithes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by 
Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  i.  121.  note.  Were 
first  granted  to  the  church  by  Charle- 
magne, iii.  377. 

Vadomair,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  ii 
sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  ii.  7.  His  son  murdered  by  the 
Romans,  104. 

Valens,  general  of  the  Illyrian  frontier, 
receives  the  title  of  Caesar  from  Liciniui, 
i.257.  Loses  his  new  title  and  his  life, 
258. 

the  brother  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian,  is  associated  with  him  in 
the  empire, ii.  89.  Obtains  from  his  bro- 
ther the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire, 
ib.    His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Proco- 

Eius,92.  His  character,  95.  Is  baptized 
y  Eudoxus,  and  patronizes  the  Arians, 
98.  Is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  per- 
secution, 99.  His  edict  against  the 
Egyptian  monks,  100.  His  war  with  the 
Goths,  120.  Receives  the  suppliant  Goths 
into  the  Roman  territories,  142.  His  war 
with  them,  147.  Is  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  152.  His 
eulogium  by  Libanius,  153. 

theAiian  bishop  of  Mursa,  his 

crafty  pretension  to  divine  revelation, 
i.  479. 

Valentia,  a  new  province  in  Britain, 
settled  by  Theodosius,  ii.  111. 

Valentinian  I.  It  is  election  to  the  ein- 

Eire,  and  character,  ii.  87.  Associates 
is  brother  Valens  with  him,  89.  Di- 
vides the  empire  into  the  east  and  west, 
and  retains  the  latter,  ib.  His  cruelty, 
95.  His  civil  institutions, 96.  His  edicts 
to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  100. 
Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies  the 
Rhine,  105.  His  expedition  to  Illyricum, 
and  death,  123,  124.  Is  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  polygamy,  ib. 

II.   is  invested   with   the 

imperial  ornaments  in  his  mother's  ai  ins, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  ii.  125.  Is  re- 
fused by  St.  Ambrose  the  privilege  of  a 
church  for  him  and  his  mother  Justina, 
on  account  of  their  Arian  principles,  180. 
His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Maxinius, 
183.  Is  restored  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius, 193.  His  character,  ib.  His 
death,  194. 

III.  is  established  emperor 

of  the  west,  by  his  cousin  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  ii.  331.  Is  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Placidia,  ib. 
Flies  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  AttiU, 
377.  Senus  an  embassy  to  Altila  to  pur- 
chase his  retreat,  ib.    Murders  the  paiii* 
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cian  TElius,  380.  Ravishes  the  wife  of 
Petroiiius  Maximusv3Sl.    H.s  death  and 

^Vaffinians.  their  confused  ideas  of 
thT^SofiesusChmt,in.^note. 
Valeria,  empress,  widow  ot  Galenus, 
the  unfortunate  tau-s  ot  her  and  be* 
mother,  i.  255.  ,       ., 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the 
emperor  Deems,  i.  .148  H.s  elevat.on 
to  the  empire,  and  Ins  charade; ,  152.  1* 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor 
kin? Of  Persia,  161.  H.s  treatment  163. 
His  inconsistent  behaviour  towards  the 
Christians,  332. 
Vandals.     See  Goths.        .      _     . 

their  successes  in  spam,  u. 

333  Their  expedition  into  Africa  under 
Genseric,  ib.  They  raise  a  naval  force 
and  invade  Italy,  383.  Sack  ot  Rome, 
385  Their  naval  depredations  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  393.  1  hen- 
conversion  to  the  Christian  religion,  43d. 
Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  433.      . 

expedition  otBehsanus  against 

Gelimer,  iii.  66.  Conquest  of,  73.  Iheir 
name  and  distinct. on  lost  in  Africa, /o. 
Remains  of  their  nation  still  found  in 
Germany,  ib. 
Varanes.  See  Bahram. 
Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and 
history  of,  iv.  50. 

Varronian,  the  infant  son  ot  the  em- 
peror Jovian,  his  history,  n.  87. 

Vataces,  John,  his  long  and  prosperous 
reign  at  Nice,  iv.  215.  219.  His  charac- 
ter  229. 

Vegetius,  his  remarks  on  the  degene- 
racy of  the  Roman  discipline  at  the  time 
of  Theodosius  theGieat,  n.  199. 

Veii,  the  siege  of  that  city,  the  era  ot 
the  Roman  army  first  receiving  regular 

pay,  i.  95.  ,    ,    .  i  ■• 

Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic, 
ii  375.  Its  infant  state  under  the  exarchs 
ot  Ravenna,  iii.  220.  Us  growth  and 
prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  cru- 
sade, .v.  185.  Alliance  with  France,  186. 
Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the 
French,  205.  ,  ,     .        .     , 

Veratius,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  personal 
insults,  iii.  199.  ..         , 

Veiina,  empress,  the  widow  ot  Leo,  de- 
poses Zeiio.iii.2.  Her  turbulent  lite ,3. 
Verona,  siege  of,  by  Constautine  the 
Great,  i. 249.  Rattle  of,  between  Stilicho 
the  Komau  general,  and  Alar.c  the  Goth, 
ii.  242. 

Verres,  why  h.s  punishment  was  ina- 
dequate to  his  offences,  iii.  201. 

Vespasian,  bis  prudence  in  sharing  the 
imperial  dignity  with  his  son  Titus,  1.45. 
Vestals,    Roman,    then     number   and 
peculiar  office,  ii.  200.  . 

Vetranio,  the  Roman  general  in  Uly- 
riciin..  assumes  the  purple,  and  enters 
into  in  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  usur- 
per Magnentius,  i.  404.  Is  reduced  to 
abdicate  his  new  dignity,  406. 

Victoria  exercises  the  govei  nment  over 

the  legions  and  province  of  Gaul,  ..  179. 

Victory,  her  statue  and  ajtar,  in  the 

Senate-house  .it  R< !,  deSI  i  il"  'U  II.  201. 

The  senate  petitions  the  Christian  em- 
perors to  have  it  restored,  ib, 

Vigilantius,  the  presbyter,  is  abused 
by  Jerome  foi  opposing  monkish  super- 
stition, ii.  213.  note. 

Vigilius,   inteipieter  to  the  embassy 
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from  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  Attila 
is  pi  ivy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination 
of  Attila,  ii.  353.  Is  detected  by  Attila, 
359. 

Vigilius  purchases  the  papal  chair  of 
Belisanus  and  his  wife,  iii.  93.  Instigates 
the  emperor  Justinian  to  resume  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  147. 

Vine,  its  progress  Hum  the  time  ot  Ho- 
mer, i.  32. 

Virgil,  his  fourth  eclogue  interpreted  g 
into  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,   i.  448.      Is  the    most   ancient 
write,  who  mentions  the  manufacture 
ot  silk,  iii.  36'.  .      . 

Vitalian.the  Gothic  chief,  is  treacher- 
ously murdered  at  Constantinople,  in.  23. 
Vitalianus,  praetorian    prefect   under 
the  emperor  Maxiniin,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  senate,  i.  107.  . 

Vitellius,  emperor,  his  character,  i.  49. 
V.tiges,  general  of  the  barbarians  un- 
der Theodatus  king  of  Italy,  is  by  his 
troops  declared  king  of  Italy,  in.  87.  He 
besieges  Belisai ius  in  Rome,8S.  Is  toned 
to  raise  the  siege,  9S.  He  is  besieged  by 
Behsanus  in  Ravenna, 99.  Is  taken  pri- 
soner in  Ravenna,  100.  Contorms  to  the 
Athanasian  faith,  and  is  honourably  set- 
tled in  Asia,  101.  His  embassy  to  Chos- 
roes  king  of  Persia,  121. 

Vitruvius,  the  architect,  his  remarks 
on  the  buildings  of  Rome,  ii.  274.       _ 

Vizier,  derivation  of  that  appellation, 
iii.  417- note. 

Ukraine,  description  of  that  country, 
i.  147. 

Uhiin,  king  of  the  Huns,  reduces  and 
kills  Gaiuas  the  Goth,  ii.  316.  Is  driven 
back  by  the  vigilance  otthe  imperial  mi- 
nisters, 322. 

[Tlphilas,  the  apostle  of  the  Cot. is,  Ins 
pious  labours,  ii.  429.  Propagated  An- 
anisni,  432. 

Ulpian,  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  council  of  state,  under  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  Severus,  i-  91.  Is  mur- 
dered by  the  praetorian  guards,  93. 

Voconian  law  abolished  the  right  of 
female  inheritance,  iii.  198.  How  ■  radetl, 
195.  Voliaue  prefers  the  labarum  ot 
Constantine  to  the  angel  of  Licimos,  i. 
445.  note.  His  reflections  on  the  ex- 
penses of  a  siege,  ii.  4S4    note. 

Vortigern,  king  of  South  Britain,  h.s 
invitation  of  the  Saxons  tor  assistance 
against  his  enemies,  ii.  471. 

Vouti,  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits 
against  the  Huns,  ii.  135.    ,      .      _     .. 

Upsal,  anciently  famous  for  its  Gothic 
temple,  i.  141.  . 

Urban  II.  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the 
hermit  in  his  project  tor  recovering  the 
Holy  Land,  iv.  113.  Exhorts  the  people 
to  a  crusade,  at  the  council  ot  Clermont, 

116-  .,       „       , 

V.    pope,    removes    the    Papal 
.  .i,  : ..    jjt 


court  from  Avignon  to  Koine.  i\.  42  • 

VI.  pope,  Ins  disputed  election, 

iv.  426. 

[Jrsacius,  master  of  the  offices  under 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  fti  i  asioui  >  re- 
roll  "i  the  Alemanni  by  h.>  parsimony, 
ii.  108.  ,    ,  •    . 

Ursicinus,  a  Roman  general,  Ins  trea- 
cherous  conduct  to  Sylvanm  in  Gaul,  u 
ii!».  l«  superseded  iu  bis<  ommaud  over 
the  eastern  provinces,  US.  [ssentbach 
again  to  conduct  the  w  ii  with  Persia  un- 
der Sabinian,  ib.   Is  again  disgt  Ken    .07- 
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Ursini,  history  of  the  Roman  family 
of,  iv.  408. 

Ui'sulus,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under 
Constantius,  unjustly  put  to  death,  by 
the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  18. 

Usury.    See  interest  of  money. 

Wallachians,  the  present,  descendants 
from  the  Roman  settlers  in  ancient  Da- 
cia,  i.  176.  note. 

Wales  is  settled  by  British  refugees 
from  Saxon  tyranny,  ii.  474.  476'.  The 
bards  of,  478. 

Wallia  is  chosen  king  of  the  Goths,  ii. 
300.  He  reduces  the  barbarous  invaders 
of  Spain,  ib.    Is  settled  in  Aquitain,301. 

War  and  robbery,  their  difference,  iii. 
3.99.  Evolutions  and  military  exercise  of 
the  Greeks,  iv.  19.  Military  character  of 
the  Saracens,  20.  Of  the  Franks  and 
Latins,  21. 

Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his 
literary  character,  ii.  33.  note.  His  la- 
bours to  establish  the  miraculous  inter- 
ruption to  Julian's  building  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  40.  note. 

Warna,  battle  of,  between  the  sultan 
Amurath  II.  and  Ladislaus  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  iv.  347. 

Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated 
by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin,  iii.  459. 

Wheat,  the  average  price  of,  under  the 
successors  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ii. 
64.  note. 

Whitaker,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account 
of  the  Irish  descent  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, ii.  109.  note. 

White,  Mr.  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford, 
character  of  his  sermons  at  Bampton's 
lectures,  iii.  511.  note. 

Wilfred,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,  his  be- 
nevolent establishment  at  Selsey,  ii.  477. 

William  I.  the  Bad,  king  of  Sicily,  iv. 
89. 

—  II.  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily, 

iv.  90. 

Windmills,  the  use  of,  from  whence 
derived,  iv.  222. 

Wine,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited 
by  Mahomet,  iii.  414. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when,  and  by 
whom  that  book  was  written,  i.  466. 

Woiodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia, 
marries  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Romanus,  iv.  16.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity,  57. 

Women,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  al- 
lowed to  exercise  sovereignty,  though 
incapable  of  subordinate  state  offices,  i. 
90.  How  treated  by  the  Roman  civil 
laws,  iii.  186.  The  Voconian  law,  how 
evaded,  195.  Are  not  excluded  from  pa- 
radise by  Mahomet,  416. 

Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  desert 
of  Mesopotamia,  ii.  60. 


Xerxes,  the  situation  of  i.K  bridge  et 

boats  for  passing  over  to  Europe,  point- 
ed out,  i.  351. 

Yermuk,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Saracens,  iii.  466. 

Yezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  his  reign 
the  era  of  the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty, and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
iii.  449. 

Yezid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  iii.  441. 

Zabergan  invades  the  "eastern  empire 
with  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  iii.  156.  Is 
repulsed  by  Belisarius,  157. 

Zachary,  pope,  pronounces  the  depo- 
sition of  Chimeric  king  of  France,  and 
the  appointment  of  Pepin  to  succeed 
him,  iii.  366. 

Zano,  brother  of  Gelimer  the  Vandal 
usurper,  conquers  Sardinia,  iii.  71.  Is 
recalled  to  assist  his  brother,  72.  Is  kill- 
ed, ib. 

Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast, 
reduced  by  the  crusaders  for  the  republic 
of  Venice,  iv.  189. 

Zenghi,  sultan,  his  valour  and  con- 
quests, iv.  159. 

Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  receives  a 
surrender  of  the  imperial  government  of 
the  western  empire,  from  the  senate  of 
Rome,  ii.  413.  The  vicissitudes  of  his 
life  and  reign,  iii.  2.   His  Henoticon,  284. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  cha- 
racter and  history,  i.  180. 

Zingis,  first  emperor  of  the  Moguls, 
and  Tartars,  parallel  between  him  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ii.  344.  His 
proposal  for  improving  his  conquests  in 
China,  348.  His  birth  and  early  military 
exploits,  iv.  264.  His  laws,  265.  His  in- 
vasion of  China,  266.  Carisme,  Trans- 
oxiana,  and  Persia,  267.    His  death,  268. 

Zizais,  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made 
king  of  that  nation  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius, i.  422. 

Zobeir,  the  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  iii.  483. 

Zoe,  first  the  concubine,  becomes  the 
fourth  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  phi- 
losopher, iii.  330. 

wife  of  Romanus  III.  and  Mi- 
chael IV.  emperors,  iii.  335. 

Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet,  his 
high  antiquity,  i.  118.  note.  Abridgment 
of  his  theology,  119,  120.  Provides  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  121. 
Assigns  tithes  to  the  priests,  ib.  note. 

Zosimus,  his  representation  of  the  op- 
pression ofth-jlustral  contribution,  i.383. 

Zuinglius,  the  reformer,  his  concep- 
tions of  the  Eucharist,  iv.  38. 

Zurich,  brief  history  cf  that  city,  iv. 
390. 
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